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PREFACE. 


The  most  casual  reader  will  see,  that  the  Letters  now  printed  in  this 
Volume  are  intended  in  no  sense  as  a Publication. 

Of  the  most  private  and  confidential  character,  penned  in  the  hurry 
of  travel  to  my  home  people,  I print  them  now  for  their  gratification. 

Had  I designed  them  for  the  Public,  much  and  many  things  would 
have  been  stricken  out,  or  have  been  altogether  unsaid.  They  are 
written  as  though  I had  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  by  my  side, 
telling  them  without  reserve  of  my  daily  ti’avel-happenings. 

The  friends  into  whose  hands  they  may  come,  will,  I am  sure,  appre- 
ciate this,  and  see  that  my  wishes  wdth  regard  to  their  publicity  are 
strictly  regarded. 

FRED.  W.  M.  HOLLIDAY. 
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LETTERS. 


[Nos.  1 and  2.] 

Letters  numbers  1 and  2 of  this  Series  have  been  lost  or  mislaid. 
They  were  written  hurriedly  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  never  intended 
by  me  to  be  preserved.  But  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  did, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two,  save  them,  and  they  are  now  printed 
for  their  gratification. 

During  my  term  of  office  as  Governor  of  Vii’ginia,  I made  several 
trips  through  the  South  for  recreation,  and  at  its  close  I resolved  to 
start  upon  the  extensive  Tour  whose  experiences  these  letters  briefly 
and  hastily  record.  I had  long  desired  to  travel,  but  Life’s  constant 
and  onerous  duties  prevented,  and  the  War  still  further  postponed  the 
gratification  of  my  wishes.  Having  retired  from  my  profession  when 
I entered  upon  office;  its  responsibilities  ended,  I determined  no 
longer  to  wait. 

My  term  expired  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1882.  Having, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  arranged  my  affairs  at  home  for  a long 
absence  on  travel,  I left  Richmond,  southward  bound.  On  that  day 
I reached  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  passing  through  Petersburg,  Weldon 
and  Goldsborough.  In  Wilmington  I visited  its  objects  of  inter- 
est, and  spent  a pleasant  evening  with  General  Davis,  late  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Confederate  Government,  who  married  Miss  Nimmie 
Fairfax,  a lovely  and  accomplished  lady  whom  I knew  in  Richmond. 

The  next  day  I went  by  the  way  of  Florence  to  Charleston.  I had 
visited  this  historic  and  interesting  city  before.  I was  thus  enabled 
in  a shorter  time  to  see  all  that  it  has  to  show  the  stranger.  Once 
Charleston  was  regarded  by  many,  though  not  nearly  so  large,  or  of 
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such  commercial  import  as  New  Orleans,  as  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Soutli,  full  of  wealth,  talent  and  refinement.  But  the  frightful  Civil 
War  came  and  blasted  her  as  with  a besom.  Of  all  the  southern  cities 
over  which  it  swept,  none  impressed  me  so  sorrowfully  as  Charleston. 
Others  showed  signs  of  some  old  life  left,  or  the  coming  of  new  ; but 
though  she  had  evidences  of  renewed  activity  in  her  splendid  Artesian 
Fountain  in  the  city,  and  large  and  seemingly  flourishing  Phosphate 
Mills  upon  her  suburbs,  she  seemed  to  have  received  a mortal  wound. 

I strolled  upon  her  borders  and  through  her  streets,  enjoying  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery  and  Saint  Michael’s  ancient  church  and  spire,  not 
forgetting  to  visit  Saint  Philip’s  and  stand  by  the  tomb  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  in  its  venerable  church-yard,  where  his  beloved  people  have 
most  appropriately  laid  him  to  rest — a massive  slab  of  granite  with 
only  the  name  of  “ Calhoun  ” cut  upon  it,  as  if  the  world,  without 
other  comment,  ought  to  know  him  — Statesman,  Patriot  and  Seer 
in  his  day,  who,  in  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  his  genius,  charac- 
ter and  mien,  his  great  compeer  and  rival,  Daniel  Webster,  declared, 
reminded  him  of  a Senator  of  Borne  when  Rome  survived. 

After  I had  seen  whatever  else  of  interest  Charleston  had  to  show 
me,  I wandered  again  and  again  about  the  Battery ; around  me  the 
memorials  of  a society  which,  in  refinement  and  force,  has  never  been 
surpassed — the  once  palatial  homes  of  a brave  and  cultivated  Race,  now 
wasted  and  torn  by  cruel  adversity — before  me,  towards  the  sea,  an 
outlook  which  natural  beauty  and  historic  incident  have  made  famous 
— in  full  view  over  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  Castle  Pinkney,  and 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumpter,  where  the  first  gun  of  the  Confederate 
War  was  sounded. 

From  Charleston  I took  the  Steamer  St.  Johns  to  Palatka  via  Fer- 
nandina  and  Jacksonville.  The  vessel  was  a fine  one,  and  its  com- 
fortable appointments  and  the  attention  of  its  officers  made  the  voyage 
delightful.  The  weather  was  everything  one  could  wish,  and  I shall 
never  forget  the  brilliant  beginning  of  my  travel  over  Southern  seas, 
giving  me  a foretaste  of  the  exquisite  pleasures  which  I hoped  would 
attend  me  across  the  many  miles  I proposed  in  coming  days  and  years 
to  traverse.  As  the  sun  full-orbed  went  down,  the  moon  in  the 
opposite  heavens,  equally  full-orbed,  arose — their  rays  glancing  over 
the  waters,  painting  them,  on  the  west  with  a golden,  on  the  east 
with  a silver  sheen.  I sat  in  the  balmy  air  on  deck,  and  enjoyed  it 
like  a vision.  After  awhile  the  stars,  which  the  moon  obscured  in 
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the  sky,  seemed  to  take  their  places  in  the  waves,  stirred  by  the 
motion  of  the  propeller  into  bi’ightness,  at  the  steamer’s  wake. 

]\Iy  first  long  Tour  was  most  auspiciously  begun. 


[No.  3.] 


Fernandina,  Fla., 
Egmo^tt  Hotel,  January  8,  1882. 

My  Dear  Taylor, — 

I wrote  to  Margaret  from  Jacksonville  on  January  4th.  I will 
continue  to  do  so  alternately  to  each  of  you.  I have  just  reached 
here,  and  found  your  letter  of  4th,  stating  that  you  had  sent  letters 
and  papers  to  Havana.  I wrote  you  on  the  3d,  on  Steamer  St.  Johns. 
You  had  better  always  mention  what  letters  you  and  Margaret  have 
written,  and  what  papers  you  have  sent  from  point  to  point,  so  I may 
know  which  of  them  came  safely  to  hand,  which  not.  I wall  do  the 
same  to  you. 

After  I left  Jacksonville  on  the  4th,  I continued  on  the  steamer, 
St.  Johns,  to  Palatka,  and  arrived  there  about  dark  — a pleasant 
voyage  up  the  river.  Whilst  sitting  on  the  portico  of  the  hotel, 
enjoying  the  outlook  over  the  waters  and  the  orange  groves  beyond,  a 
card  was  brought  me  from  Mr.  Coontz.  I went  in  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Charley’s  son  Walter.  He  said  he  was  living  there, 
engaged  in  business,  and  looked  remarkably  well.  Tell  Charley 
how  glad  I was  to  meet  his  boy,  and  tell  Clay  Crebs  too. 

Palatka  is  finely  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Johns,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  hotels.  The  Larkin  House,  a spacious,  handsomely- 
built  and  well-appointed  affair,  where  I stopped,  is  nearest  the  river, 
and  commands  a fine  view  of  it  and  the  country  beyond,  including  an 
extensive  and  well-cultivated  orange  grove  belonging  to  Major  Hart : 
one  of  the  best  in  Florida.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  delightful 
to  sit  in  the  soft  air  and  look  out  upon  a sceue  according  so  well  with 
the  temperature. 

In  the  evening  about  10  o’clock,  Mr.  Murphy,  agent  of  the  South- 
ern Steamboat  and  Railroad  Line,  arrived  on  another  boat  from 
Jacksonville,  and  informed  me  he  had  been  ordered  to  join  and  escort 
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me  up  the  river,  and  go  with  me  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  that  I 
might  see  to  better  advantage  the  orange  groves  and  culture.  This 
was  very  kind. 

The  next  morning  we  took  another  steamer  to  Sanford,  on  Lake 
Monroe — 140  miles.  There  we  stayed  over  night  and  then  went  to 
Orlando,  a prosperous  and  growing  place,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Sanford.  I met  at  the  hotel  in  the  latter  place,  a gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Major  Marks,  with  whom  I had  much  talk  about  the  orange 
and  its  culture,  who  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  an  enthusiast. 
He  gave  me  much  information,  pleasantly  conveyed,  and  telegraphed 
to  have  his  wagon  and  team  ready  to  drive  me  out  around  the  coun- 
try. It  met  us  in  Orlando,  and  we  spent  the  day  profitably  in  visiting 
the  groves  in  the  neighborhood,  which  are  numerous,  well  cultivated 
and  promising.  In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  Sanford  and  took 
a steamer  to  Enterprise,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  where  we 
stayed  over  night.  While  there,  two  large  alligators,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  were  brought  in  by  the  sportsmen,  and  enabled  us  to  see  to 
advantage  and  examine  satisfactorily  one  of  Florida’s  chief  products. 

The  Saint  Johns  is  a curious  and  attractive  stream.  The  Indians 
called  it  in  their  mellifluous  tongue,  A¥ilaka,  or  River  of  Lakes,  for 
such  it  is — charming  sheets  of  water,  joined  by  a brilliant  thread. 
The  country  is  settling  up  rapidly.  Northern  and  English  capital  is 
pouring  in,  and  railroads  are  building  through  the  country.  Along 
the  river  and  around  Lake  Monroe  are  numbers  of  orange  groves, 
than  which  few  growths  are  more  striking — the  trees  looking  at  a 
distance  much  like  thrifty  young  apple  trees,  though  of  a deeper, 
richer  green,  burdened  often  with  blossoms  and  oranges,  the  fruit 
seeming  to  be  sometimes  as  numerous  as  the  leaves,  and  of  a clear 
golden  color,  contrasting  brilliantly. 

The  tide  of  wealth  and  population  flowing  into  the  State  now  is 
great,  and  the  hotels  are  by  far  the  finest  in  the  South,  rivalling  those 
of  New  York  in  fare — and  in  charges  too;  generally,  if  not  universally, 
built  by  northern  capital  and  kept  by  northern  men.  The  country 
is  strange  to  us  highlanders ; the  vegetation  and  the  scenery  are  so 
different;  yet  I would  be  unwilling  to  swap  the  grass  of  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  for  the  oranges  of  Florida.  The  country  is  flat,  alter- 
nately swampy  and  sandy.  But  a sail  upon  the  river  and  over  the 
beautiful  lakes  is  wonderfully  attractive,  with  birds  of  varied  form 
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and  plumage  never  out  of  sight,  novel  and  interesting  to  a mountain 
man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  I left  Enterprise  for  Jacksonville,  211 
miles,  which  latter  place  we  reached  about  11  o’clock  at  night.  I 
went  to  the  Carlton  Hotel,  had  a good  night’s  rest,  and  came  on  by 
rail  this  morning,  getting  here,  27  miles,  at  11  a.  m.  I came  to  the 
hotel  which  heads  this  letter. 

Above  Palatka  the  river  narrows,  and  the  banks  are  clothed  with 
luxuriant  growths.  Flowing  with  many  curves,  our  long  steamboat 
required  a good  aud  watchful  helmsman,  and  even  with  his  utmost 
vigilance,  returning  down  the  current,  we  frequently  bumped  the 
shore.  Below  Palatka  the  river  widens,  and  from  the  deck  affords  a 
perpetually  interesting  outlook  to  an  up-country  traveller — nothing 
high  and  bold,  but  flat  and  quiet ; now  and  then  a hotel,  or  cottage, 
or  villa,  or  village,  peeping  from  among  stalwart  trees. 

You  remember  on  my  former  visit,  a year  or  two  ago,  I went  as 
far  as  Palatka  and  stopped  sometimes  along  the  way,  turning  off  to 
visit  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  European  settlement  on  the  continent, 
and  familiar  with  its  quite  romantic  story,  enjoyed,  as  a novice  in 
Travel  should,  its  antiquated  streets,  its  venerable  City  Gate,  its 
Cathedra],  its  Convents,  the  old  San  Marco  Coquina  Fort,  with  its 
appurtenances  of  Medieeval  times,  and  the  view  towards  Anastasia 
Island  from  the  long  sea  wall.  Nothing,  in  its  way,  has  entertained 
me  so  much  since  I visited  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
venerable  Missions,  peering  into  the  new  Civilization  springing  up  so 
rapidly  around  them.  None  the  less  did  I enjoy  Green  Cove  and 
other  huge  and  splendid  springs,  equalling  in  size  and  surpassing  in 
brilliancy  of  coloring  any  of  those  of  which  we  boast  in  our  limestone 
region — those  at  Huntsville  and  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  and  many  we 
know  in  Virginia,  equal  in  volume,  but  seemingly  dead  in  comparison 
with  the  vitality  which  animates  these.  I do  not  wonder  that  Ponce 
de  Leon  and  his  romantic  followers  conceived  that  there  was  hid  away 
somewhere  in  this  Land  of  Flowers,  as  they  called  it,  the  Fountain  of 
Perpetual  Youth. 

You  will  also  recall,  that  on  my  former  visit,  I went  as  far  west  as 
Tallahassee,  and  by  observation  and  inquiiy,  learned  a good  deal  of 
the  State.  Whilst  it  contains  much  to  please  aud  interest,  when 
visited  in  the  proper  season,  and  is  doubtless  the  finest  winter  sanita- 
rium on  the  continent,  I have  not  been  impressed  with  its  material 
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resources.  The  forests,  now  fast  disappearing  before  the  axe,  are 
quite  imposing,  but  where  removed,  seem  in  most  places  to  leave  a 
waste,  presenting  no  future  field  of  wealth  to  the  husbandman — 
swamp  or  sand,  as  white  often  as  fresh-fallen  snow.  The  climate  in 
the  winter  time  is  certainly  inviting,  but  when  the  summer  and  autumn 
come,  those  who  arrive  from  higher  or  colder  climes  must  find  malaria 
a fierce  and  unrelenting  enemy.  Doubtless  the  claim  the  Floridians 
set  up,  that  their  oranges  are  among  the  best  grown  anywhere  in  the 
world,  is  well  founded;  but,  then,  nowhere  on  the  globe  are  they 
so  carefully  and  diligently  tended.  This  and  their  preservation  and 
preparation  for  mai’ket,  make  their  cultivation  expensive ; and, 
withal,  Florida  being  only  semi-tropical,  frequently  frost  comes  and 
blasts  the  grower’s  prospects,  as  it  did  when  I was  lately  here,  killing 
outright  the  lemon  and  banana  trees,  and  blighting  the  orange  bloom 
and  fruit  as  with  fire. 

There  are  Sugar  Lands  on  the  Indian  River  and  in  other  spots,  I 
am  told,  and  much  more,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  uncovered  by  the 
draining  of  Lake  Okechobee,  for  which  a permit  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  during  my  visit  to  Tallahassee ; but,  as  far  as  I can  gather 
by  information  obtained  from  others  and  from  my  own  observation, 
Florida  will  continue  to  be  the  resort  of  those  in  search  of  health  or 
pleasure  during  the  winter  .season,  for  there  is  a large  percentage  of 
delicious  climate  here  then ; but  almost  as  heavy  disappointment  will 
befall  many  of  those  who  propose  to  find  a mine  of  wealth  in  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  as  befell  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  comrades  in 
their  search  for  Life’s  Elixir. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  story.  On  inquiry,  I found  the  steamer 
for  the  West  Indies  not  yet  in.  It  will  leave  here  to-morrow  evening, 
and  I will  go  to  Nassau,  and  thence  to  Havana.  The  name  of  the 
ship  is  Carondolet.  The  weather  has  been  simply  charming.  I am 
writing  now  with  the  window  up,  and  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  looking 
out  upon  a grove  of  palmettos  and  oranges.  How  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  Winchester?  The  temperature  is  not,  and  has  not  been, 
during  my  travel  in  Florida,  by  any  means  warm  or  hot.  I have  not 
changed  yet  my  winter  clothing.  I shall  rest  to-day,  as  I know  quite 
well  this  place,  having  visited  Fernaudina  before. 

I was  here,  you  know,  with  Col.  Tom  Carter,  a year  or  two  ago, 
having  made  with  him  quite  an  extensive  tour  of  the  South.  We 
walked  several  miles  to  the  sea-shore  and  looked  upon  the  ocean  as  it 
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rolled  in  without  obstruction  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  beach 
is  hard  and  firm,  and  for  many  miles  affords  a solid  walk  and  drive. 
I have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it  since  I saw  the  one  which  adorns 
Galveston  Island,  and  of  which  that  city  is  justly  so  proud.  Together, 
too,  returning  to  Richmond,  we  took  the  inside  route  by  steamer  from 
Fex’nandina  and  visited  on  Cumberland  Island,  Dnngeness,  the  one- 
time home  of  General  Nathaniel  Green,  containing  ten  thousand  acres, 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  Georgia  in  recognition  of  his  ever-to-be- 
remembered  Revolutionary  services.  The  groves  of  olive  trees  and 
live  oaks,  with  their  graceful  drapery  of  moss,  I have  never  seen 
equalled  before  in  number  and  luxuriance : the  magnificent  reach  of 
the  grounds,  bringing  to  me  the  Baronial  Homes  of  England,  which 
I hope  one  day  to  visit.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  is  buried  here,  the 
spot  marked  by  a Stone  put  over  his  grave  by  the  filial  devotion  of 
his  much  more  famous  son. 

It  was  very  kind  in  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Mosely  to  send  me,  on  my 
departure  from  Richmond,  the  flowers  and  note.  Mrs.  Mosely  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Valentine,  my  meat-juice  friend,  and  niece  of  Valen- 
tine, the  artist.  I will  answer  the  note.  I just  received  a letter  from 
General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton  School,  introducing  me  to  his  brother, 
Avho  is  Attorney-General  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Of  course,  you 
must  send  this  to  Margaret  and  tell  her  to  forward  it  to  Charles.  I 
know  he  wants  to  be  advised  of  my  movements.  I will  not  have 
time  to  write  to  each  of  you  separately. 

I will  now  stop.  My  health  is  good  and  my  enjoyment  great. 
Wherever  I go  I am  treated  most  politely  and  considerately  ; so  much, 
I reckon,  for  having  a respectable  name  and  reputation.  You  must 
not  fail  to  inform  me  how  the  Doctor  is,  and  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Nelson. 
Tell  them  to  write  to  me. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

P.  S. — I requested  you  to  write  till  16th  to  Havana;  after  that,  to 
the  City  of  Mexico,  till  you  hear  further.  Both  write  and  send  papers 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  I will  get  some,  if  I miss  others.  Boz 
Funsten  sent  me  a Richmond  paper — the  Dispatch — the  only  one  I 
have  received.  Always  send  that  paper,  to  keep  me  advised  of  Vir- 
ginia affairs.  I wrote  you  I had  subscribed  for  it,  semi-weekly — to 
be  mailed  to  Winchester.  If  you  don’t  get  it,  write  to  the  editor. 

F. 
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[No.  4.] 

Fernandina,  Fla.,  January  9,  1882. 

My  Dear  Taylor, — 

I wrote  you  at  length  yesterday.  I have  only  time  to  say  one 
word  before  the  vessel  for  Nassau  and  Matanzas  leaves.  I have  taken 
passage.  I requested  you  to  send  letters  and  papers  till  16th  inst.  to 
Havana.  I now  write  with  better  information,  to  ask  you  to  for- 
ward them  to  that  place — Havana — only  till  the  12th.  The  journey 
is  so  great  and  the  mails  infrequent,  that  those  of  the  former  date 
will  hardly  reach  me.  After  the  12th,  write  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
until  you  hear  further.  Forward  this  letter  at  once  to  Margaret  that 
she  may  know.  In  haste. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  my  last  letter  as  requested,  when  you  and 
Margaret  have  seen  it,  to  Charles.  He  writes  to  me  and  I can’t 
write  separately  to  you  all.  I will  reach  Havana  about  next  Mon- 
day, I expect. 

F. 


[No.  5.] 


On  Steamer  Carondolet,  between  Nassau,  Island 
OF  New  Providence,  and  Matanzas,  Cuba, 

Saturday,  January  14,  1882. 


My  Dear  Mary, — 


I will,  if  I can  stand  the  roll  of  the  vessel,  send  you  this  letter  as 
I sent  my  former  to  your  mother  and  your  Uncle  Taylor.  I wrote 
last  from  Fernandina,  just  as  I was  leaving  the  hotel  for  the  steamer. 
We  were  to  have  started  Monday,  9th,  but  did  not  get  off  till  the 
10th,  at  11  a.  m.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  tide.  We  had  to 
wait  for  it  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  bar. 

The  steamer  is  a fair  one  as  to  appointments,  but  said  to  be  entirely 
seaworthy ; though  of  the  latter  quality  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
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of  judging,  the  weather  has  been  so  gentle  up  to  this  time.  We  have 
been  literally  sailing  over  the  “ Summer  of  the  Seas,”  sometimes 
smooth  and  quiet  as  a lake,  sometimes  the  waves  stirred  by  the 
wind  till  capped  with  white.  By  day  and  at  night  we  have  been 
able  to  sit  on  deck  without  overcoats  or  hats.  But  the  ocean  is  the 
most  absorbing  object  we  have  witnessed.  We  have  met  or  sighted 
but  one  vessel,  that  under  full  sail  and  far  away.  During  the  day  we 
could  trace  the  outlines  of  the  Florida  coast  or  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
many  Keys  or  little  islands  that  skirt  it,  and  pretty  much  the  whole 
time  see  the  flying  flsh  skimming  above  the  surface  of  the  w^aters, 
alone  or  in  shoals,  looking  much  like  sparrows  as  you  have  observed 
them  many  a time,  skipping  near  the  ground  from  spot  to  spot.  At 
night  we  have  rarely  been  out  of  the  range  of  a light-house,  flashing 
near  at  hand  or  in  the  distance.  I have  not  been  disappointed  with 
this  Southern  sea ; it  is  beautiful  exceedingly. 

The  boat  was  very  full — flfty  or  sixty  passengers.  At  fii’st  I had 
a state-room  to  myself,  but  before  we  got  under  way  the  Captain 
asked  me  if  I would  not  take  a mate?  Of  course  I could  not  refuse, 
as  it  was  to  accommodate  two  ladies.  This  caused  me  some  appre- 
hension ; for  I did  not  know  what  manner  of  man  my  comrade  might 
be.  But  things  turned  out  well.  He  was  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
polite  and  pleasant,  cheerfully  surrendering  the  lower  berth  to  me  and 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make  himself  agreeable.  We  had 
passengers  from  many  of  the  States,  some  going  to  Nassau  for  rest 
and  pleasure,  some  for  health,  several  broken  up  or  down  — which 
ever  you  choose  to  call  it — by  overwork,  and  running  off  to  gather 
up  their  shattered  energies.  Several,  I thought,  so  far  gone  in  disease 
that  they  would  never  see  their  homes  again.  One  of  the  ladies  to 
whom  I gave  my  room,  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  Nassau  to  see 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  the  latter  of  whom  was  there  for  his 
health  and  wasting  in  consumption.  She  did  not  know,  but  he  might 
be  dead  at  that  time.  She  heard  on  landing  at  Nassau  that  he  had 
died  a few  hours  before. 

Politician  as  I am,  you  know,  before  I reached  Nassau  I was  on 
good  terms  with  my  fellow-passengers, — was  acquainted  with  every 
one,  and  you  would  have  thought  from  the  confldential  way  in  which 
they  told  me  of  and  about  themselves,  had  known  them  as  quite  dear 
life-time  friends.  We  had  a great  variety  : one  man  was  from  Shen- 
andoah Co.,  Ya.,  and  had  gone  to  Iowa  some  years  ago  •,  another  was 
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a-  locomotive-driver  from  Wisconsin,  with  his  wife,  and  was  taking, 
he  said,  his  annual  trip  to  rest  his  nerves;  another  was  a lumber 
dealer  from  Maine,  who  gave  me  his  card  and  invited  me  to  visit 
him  there  on  my  summer  tour ; another  was  a doctor  from  Boston 
with  his  children,  travelling  for  a daughter’s  health;  another  was 
an  iron  man  from  Pennsylvania,  worn  out  he  said  from  overwork ; 
another  from  Chicago,  well  to  do,  who  told  me  he  knew  the  Guiteau 
family  and  gave  me  much  information  about  the  surroundings  and 
relationships  of  one  who  has  of  late  filled  so  large  a space  in  the 
Criminal  liecords  of  the  world. 

We  did  not  reach  Nassau  till  Thursday  evening  about  dark.  Not 
being  able  to  land  at  the  dock,  we  had  to  go  from  the  steamer  in 
boats.  But  this  I did  not  regret,  for  it  enabled  me  to  see  the  rich 
shading  of  the  sea  water  from  deepest  blue  to  lightest  green,  and 
white  where  it  broke  upon  the  rocks  and  beach,  surpassing  my  recol- 
lections of  Mackinac  w'hen  I saw  it  years  ago,  and  as  sparkling  as 
the  Lakes  of  Florida.  The  shores  of  New  Providence  and  the  waves 
which  wash  them,  are  to  me  the  greatest  attractions  the  town  and 
Island  have. 

My  cabin  friend  and  I were  the  first  to  get  off.  We  drove  to 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  whose  picture  you  have  at  the  head  of  this 
sheet.  It  is  a handsome  and  finely-kept  house,  and  belongs  to  the 
English  Government.  I went  to  supper  and  at  the  table  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  an  old  gentleman,  his  son  and  wife  from  Boston.  In 
a few  moments  I had  made  some  new  friends,  who  kindly  tendered 
their  services  and  advised  me  how  to  utilize  the  few  hours  I had  to 
spend  in  Nassau  the  next  day.  The  old  gentleman  engaged  a car- 
riage for  me  and  directed  the  driver  where  to  go.  It  was  soon  known 
who  I was,  and  I was  introduced  to  the  Spanish  Consul,  who  called 
to  see  me,  together  with  several  English  officers  and  the  editor  of  the 
chief  paper  of  the  Bahamas,  an  agreeable  and  amiable  Britisher. 

After  a good  night’s  rest,  I rose  at  daybreak.  My  Charleston 
friend  and  I took  breakfast,  then  a carriage  and  drove  through  and 
around  the  town,  visiting  interesting  points  on  the  Island.  I missed 
my  umbrella,  the  one  Essie  gave  me  before  leaving  Virginia,  turned 
back  and  found  it  in  a quarry  we  stopped  to  look  at,  and  on  my 
return  was  greeted  by  my  English  friend,  the  editor,  waiting  to 
escort  me  to  his  house.  I went  with  him  and  an  editor  from  Iowa 
also,  whom  I had  met  on  board  ship.  He  gave  me  some  papers  and 
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accompanied  me  to  the  wharf,  where  I took  a boat  and  was  soon 
again  on  the  steamer  after  a pleasant  visit  to  Nassau. 

The  negroes  seem  to  outnumber  the  whites  in  the  town  and  on  the 
Island,  five  or  six  to  one.  They  are  a thriftless  set,  but  look  amicable 
and  harmless.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  I had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a large  crowd  of  them — several  thousand 
maybe — drawn  together  by  the  negro  Fire  Company,  who  came 
with  a band  to  serenade  the  guests  at  the  hotel.  It  was  interesting ; 
their  amusing  costumes:  straw  hats,  bonnets,  and  fantastic  trimmings. 
The  climate  is  perpetual  summer  and  evidently  suits  the  negro  better 
than  the  white  man ; they  look  more  robust,  as  they  do  in  all 
Southern  countries. 

I would  have  liked  to  spend  several  days  in  Nassau,  but  I could 
not  afford  to  stay  two  weeks,  which  is  the  time  I would  be  detained 
by  waiting  for  the  next  steamer.  I was  introduced  to  a Mr. 
Lewellyn  Powers,  M.  C.  from  Maine.  He  told  me  his  wife  was  a 
IMiss  Hughes  and  was  born  in  Winchester.  Of  course  I made  her 
acquaintance.  She  said  she  left  there  a mere  child  and  had  no 
recollection  of  the  place  or  people.  Ask  who  she  is?  Perchance 
somebody  remembers  her  father ; probably  he  tanght  school  there. 

Most  of  the  passengers  stopped  at  Nassau.  When  I came  aboard 
yesterday  at  mid-day,  I found  my  fellow-passengers  would  be  hlr. 
Powers  and  wife,  a Mr.  Shaw  and  wife,  young  couple,  of  Maine,  a 
young  Mr.  Childs  of  Boston,  two  Spanish  gentlemen,  Cubans,  now 
living  in  Nassau,  and  some  plainer  people.  Of  course  I know  each 
of  them  and  we  are  already  friends.  My  Charleston  chum  stopped 
in  Nassau.  We  are  bound  now  for  Matanzas,  Cuba,  and  at  this 
moment — afternoon  of  Saturday,  January  14 — are  steaming  with  a 
clear  sky  and  tropical  sea,  both  beautiful  and  calm. 

Matanzas  Harbor,  Sunday,  12  o’clock  m.,  January  15,  1882. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Bay  of  Matanzas,  after  a sail  of  400  miles,  sky 
bright  and  sea  quiet  the  entire  distance.  We  are  at  anchor,  waiting 
for  the  Spanish  officials  to  see  our  passports  and  bills  of  health.  The 
entrance  is  very  pretty ; the  shore  backed  by  hills  of  irregular  but 
graceful  contour  which  show  themselves  impressively  as  we  approach 
from  the  sea.  The  country  is  much  denuded  of  trees,  but  covered 
with  smaller  growths.  The  Pilot,  an  old  weather-beaten  Spaniard, 
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has  boarded  us  and  we  are  now  lying  where  he  ordered,  a mile  or 
mile  and  a half  from  the  city,  in  full  view.  How  long  we  will  have 
to  lie  here  waiting  for  the  officials,  who  can  tell  ? Boats  have  come 
out  to  take  us  to  land,  but  none  dare  leave  the  steamer  till  the 
aforesaid  officials  have  come  on  board.  I will  mail  this  letter  so 
soon  as  I get  ashore  and  let  it  take  its  chance  to  reach  you  by  shortest 
time  and  route.  The  Harbor  of  Matanzas  is  one  of  the  best  in  Cuba, 
and  we  have  an  admirable  view  of  it  as  we  swing  at  anchor. 

The  wind  is  blowing  from  the  water,  the  temperature  is  delightful, 
and  the  sun  and  sea  vie  in  brightness.  Above  and  around  us  are 
floating  and  sailing  in  the  sky  what  are  called  the  Man-of-War  or 
Frigate  Birds,  as  large  in  spread  of  wing  as  our  buzzard,  but  more 
gracefully  and  delicately  formed.  It  is  a charm  to  watch  their  evo- 
lutions, now  balancing  themselves  with  easy  pose  upon  the  air,  now 
cutting  it  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  for  they  are  the  swiftest  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  night  our  steamer,  as 
she  plies,  still  leaves  a track  of  glittering  stars. 

You  must  send  this  to  Taylor  and  tell  him  to  forward  it  to  Charles. 
I am  sure  he  will  want  to  know  about  me.  I have  not  time  to  write 
separately  to  each  of  you.  Don’t  fail  to  inform  me  of  your  father’s 
health.  Charles  writes  me  that  Mrs.  N.  is  in  Alexandria.  Tell  your 
mother  to  write  whenever  she  can  and  give  me  the  news.  I am  expe- 
riencing the  benefit  of  rest  and  riddance  from  anxiety.  My  general 
health  was  never  better,  and  I feel  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years, 
the  freedom  of  a school-boy. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

P.  S. — 3 p.  m.  Safe  in  Matanzas,  at  Hotel,  January  15,  1882. 
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Havana,  Wednesday,  January  18,  1882. 

My  Dear  Taylor, — 

I wrote  to  Mary  on  the  Steamer  Carondolet,  finishing  the  letter  on 
my  arrival  in  Matanzas.  I mailed  it  from  that  place.  The  Ameri- 
can Consul  learning  I was  aboard,  came  down  and  met  me  most  cour- 
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teously,  expediting  my  trunk  through  the  Customs,  and  tendering  me 
his  services. 

I got  here  yesterday  morning  by  rail  at  ten  o’clock,  and  went 
to  the  American  Consulate.  The  Consul  sent  at  once  to  the  Post- 
office  for  my  letters  and  papers.  I only  received  one  letter  dated 
January  3d  and  4th,  and  mailed  the  5th.  I have  received  no  papers 
as  yet  from  you  and  none  from  Charles.  Only  two  have  overtaken 
me,  sent  by  Boz  Funsten  from  Richmond.  Maybe  you  do  not  stamp 
them  properly ; inquire.  But  I may  get  some  by  the  steamer  which 
came  last  night.  I notice  you  order  your  letters  to  be  returned  if 
not  delivered  in  10  days.  Suppose  you  say  20  days;  the  distances 
are  so  great. 

I write  now  resuming  my  story  where  I left  off  in  my  letter  to 
Mary.  On  our  arrivM  at  Matanzas,  we  heard  there  was  to  be  a Bull 
Fight,  and  as  dutiful  travellers  should,  determined  to  witness  it. 
The  party  with  me  were  and  are  now  the  same  I named  in  my  last, 
and  are  of  service  to  me — getting  tickets,  paying  bills,  and  the  like, 
and  otherwise  making  themselves  agreeable : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers, 
late  M.  C.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  of  Maine,  and  a Mr.  Childs,  of  Boston. 
They  save  me  much  trouble,  and  are  accommodating  and  pleasant. 
As  far  as  I have  gone,  this  is  a rascally  country,  and  without  constant 
vigilance,  you  will  be  robbed  by  all  sorts  of  trumped-up  and  extrava- 
gant charges.  My  Northeni  friends  take  care  of  that,  and  inspire 
me  with  the  confidence  that,  under  their  guardianship,  I am  safe. 

Now  for  the  Bull  Fight.  The  amphitheatre  was  just  on  the  suburbs 
of  the  town ; a wooden  building ; benches  radiating  from  the  arena 
like  a circus.  The  ring  Avas  boarded  up  eight  feet  high,  the  benches 
rising  and  receding  from  the  top  of  the  enclosure.  Within  this  ring 
and  in  proximity  to  the  enclosure,  Avere  some  eight  or  ten  board  blinds 
or  shields,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a man’s  person.  These  are  in- 
tended for  retreat  in  case  the  fighters  are  too  hard  pressed  by  the  animal. 
The  croAvd  Avas  immense  and  most  heterogeneous — Negroes,  Cubans, 
Spaniards,  Mulattos,  Whites,  and  Chinese.  Of  the  last  there  seem 
to  be  a great  many  on  the  Island — my  first  experience  Avith  this  curi- 
ous Race. 

The  J udge  appeared  and  took  his  seat  at  four  o’clock,  p.  m.  He 
Avas  a handsome  and  respectable  looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  black 
cloth  and  a well-polished  silk  hat.  It  had  been  announced  that  the 
Governor  of  Matanzas  Avas  to  preside,  but  he  did  not.  At  the  signal 
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of  a trumpet  ten  or  twelve  fighters  appeared  dressed  in  fancy  costume, 
with  mantles  of  all  colors,  on  foot,  and  three  or  four  on  horseback. 
In  a little  while  a side  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a handsome  young 
bull  bounded  into  the  ring.  He  dashed  at  the  fighters,  one  after  the 
other  eluding  him  and  pricking  him  with  their  weapons  as  he  missed 
and  passed  them.  One,  however,  ho  caught  upon  his  horns,  and 
tossing  him  into  the  air,  he  fell  heavily  on  his  back,  at  full  length. 
I thought  his  end  had  certainly  come,  but  his  comrades  threw  their 
mantles  over  the  animal’s  head  and,  blinding  him,  enabled  the  fellow 
to  get  up  and  hobble  away.  He  was  not  hurt  much.  The  Bull 
then  made  for  the  men  on  horseback,  and  catching  the  horses  under 
the  girth,  would  lift  them  from  the  ground,  once  or  twice  dismount- 
ing the  riders. 

After  they  had  inflamed  the  creature  in  this  manner  for  awhile, 
some  of  the  expert  ones  threw  barbed  arrows  into  his  neck,  and  mad- 
dened him  to  desperation.  Then  the  Matador  appeared  on  foot  with 
a long,  sharp  pointed  sword  in  one  hand  and  a red  scarf  or  mantle  in 
the  other.  The  Bull  rushing  at  him,  he  thrust  the  weapon  into  the 
animal,  but  missed  the  death  stroke  aimed  at  the  heart.  The  sword 
stuck  the  Bull’s  shoulder,  which,  instead  of  intimidating,  only  added 
to  the  creature’s  courage,  and  turning  he  dashed  again  upon  his 
enemy,  who  retreated  rapidly  to  the  enclosure,  and  jumping  aside, 
barely  escaped  a frightful  death  upon  his  horns,  which  struck  the 
wooden  wall  like  a battering-ram.  The  blow  must  have  broken  some  of 
the  fastenings  or  joints  of  the  structure,  for  immediately  a large  sec- 
tion of  the  amphitheatre  fell,  bringing  down  the  benches  and  several 
hundred  persons  in  a common  mass.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  terror 
and  confusion  became  alarming.  Every  bench  was  packed  with 
people,  and  I feared  that  a common  movement  would  bring  the  whole 
edifice  down  ; then  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  appalling.  The 
thing  was  managed  well.  The  Judge  and  Managers  preserved  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  their  coolness  kept  the  crowd  quiet  and  saved 
them  from  a panic.  The  fighters  gathered  about  the  Bull,  and  dis- 
tracted his  attention  while  the  wounded,  with  cuts,  and  bruises,  and 
broken  arms  and  legs,  w'ere  taken  from  the  ruins.  They  soon  des- 
patched the  animal,  and  we  came  away,  satisfied  fully  not  to  witness 
another  such  disgusting  exhibition. 

It  is  a savage,  cruel  sport.  There  is  nothing  brave  or  manly  in  it. 
The  victim  is  shorn  of  his  strength  without  robbing  him  entirely  of 
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liis  vitality,  and  confronted  with  many  armed  adversaries,  who  are 
provided  Avith  places  of  refuge.  The  horses  are  Avorn  out,  spavined 
beasts,  of  no  vigor,  beauty  or  value,  and  are  simply  put  upon  the 
scene  to  be  gored  to  death,  having  neither  poAver  of  resistance  or 
retreat.  It  is  a mean  and  coAvai’dly  spectacle.  The  Bull  is  the 
noblest  creature  in  the  ring,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  valor  and 
endurance  is  the  only  thing  Avhich  redeems  the  revolting  show;  for 
the  croAvd  seems  to  be  as  heai’tless  and  brutalized  as  a Roman  mob  at 
a Gladiatorial  Festival. 

We  did  not  take  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  it  was  Avell.  On  our 
return  to  the  city  I Avalked,  that  I might  see  the  people  who  filled 
the  roads  and  streets  Avith  a dense  and  motley  throng.  We  went  in 
four-Avheeled,  one-horse  carriages,  holding  tAvo  persons.  I mention 
this,  for  the  next  day  Ave  took  Volantes,  a two-Avheeled  vehicle,  Avith 
shafts  like  an  old-fashioned  gig,  though  much  longer,  and  large 
wheels,  carrying  two  persons,  Avith  tAvo  horses,  one  in  shafts,  and  one 
ridden  by  the  dri\"er ; when  in  good  style,  a jaunty  affair,  as  well  as 
an  easy,  pleasant  con\"eyance.  The  horses  are  small,  but  some  of 
them  strong  and  fast. 

We  Avent  to  the  Theatre  at  night.  The  Consul  is  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Avith  us,  and  is  very  polite;  he  came  again  to  see  us  and  we 
sat  at  his  table.  The  next  day  he  called  Avith  us  on  the  Governor 
and  the  visit  was  returned  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Governor  and 
his  Interpreter.  The  Consul  is  from  Ohio  and  his  name  General 
Vickars.  The  second  day  we  went  to  the  Caves  of  Bellamar,  a 
curiosity  tAvo  miles  from  the  city,  not  remarkable  either  in  size  or 
brilliancy;  and  in  the  afternoon,  to  see  the  Valley  of  the  Yumurri, 
a beautiful  spot,  dotted  with  sugar  fields  and  Cocoa,  and  Royal 
Palms,  Avhen  in  perfection  the  most  striking  and  elegant  of  trees. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Washington,  Vice  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Matanzas,  called  upon  me  and  took  me  to  the  Plaza  or 
public  square,  Avhere  the  city  gathers  for  recreation,  and  to  the  Club 
House.  Here  I met  some  Spanish  and  Cuban  gentlemen ; one  of 
Avhom  is  fond  of  cock-fighting,  and  the  old  felloAV  did  not  look 
unlike  a game  rooster,  Avith  his  aquiline  nose,  keen  eye  and  stately 
air.  He  told  me  if  I would  stay,  he  Avould  like  me  to  be  his  guest 
at  his  country  home,  and  he  would  shoAV  me  how  the  cocks  are  bred 
and  give  me  a pit,  though  he  said  he  doubted  whether  he  could  show 
me  any  better  birds  than  Ave  have  in  Virginia,  which  had  the  best 
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breeds  in  the  world.  This  Mr.  Washington  is  from  North  Carolina, 
He  is  a late  rebel ; was  in  service  on  our  side  during  the  struggle, 
and  does  not  weary  of  talking  of  the  war  and  his  old  home,  to  which 
he  hopes  one  day  to  return.  He  came  to  this  Island  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  and  married  here.  He  showed  me  much  politeness 
and  attention. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  we  took  the  cars  for  this 
place,  and  after  a ride  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles  reached  here 
at  ten.  The  road  is  good,  but  the  cars,  first  class  — for  there  are 
three  classes  — are  about  equal  to  our  cabooses  — poor  and  dirty. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  beautiful,  a blending  of 
valley  and  hill,  evidently  productive,  with  hundreds  of  acres  of 
Sugar-cane  and  groves  of  Oranges  and  Cocoa  Palm  Trees : some- 
times long  avenues  of  these  latter,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. I have  as  yet  only  had  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  country  and 
its  modes  of  life.  General  Vickars,  the  Consul,  and  I,  will,  by 
invitation,  visit  a plantation  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and  I will 
then  tell  you  about  it.  On  my  arrival  here  the  Consul  was  very 
polite  as  you  have  seen,  and  continued  his  attentions,  offering  me  the 
free  use  of  his  office  and  doing  what  he  could  for  my  entertainment 
and  enjoyment. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  wandering  about  and  went  to  a fine 
Circus  at  night.  I am  writing  now  before  breakfast,  and  fast  and 
hurriedly,  to  get  it  off  by  steamer  to-day.  So  I must  stop.  Will 
write  again  in  a day  or  two.  Continue  to  direct  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  till  26th  of  this  month ; then  don’t  write  again  till  you 
hear  from  me.  I caunot  tell  you  where  to  send  them  now,  I 
have  left  word  to  forward  from  point  to  point  should  I not  get 
them.  Send  me  Winchester  papers,  also  the  Richmond  Dispatch 
Semi-Weekly,  which  I subscribed  for,  as  I think  I informed  you, 
and  send  me  such  others  as  you  infer  I would  like  to  see.  Love 
to  the  Doctor,  Margaret  and  Mary.  Forward  this  to  Margaret  and 
Charles. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

Upon  reflection,  suppose  you  write  to  me  at  Mexico  till  the  25th. 
I have  just  received  a Pass  from  the  Captain-General  to  visit  the 
Moro  Castle. 
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[No.  7.] 

Plantation  of  Santa  Barbara,  Paradero  Baro,  Cuba, 

Saturday,  January  21,  1882. 

My  Dear  Margaret, — 

As  yon  see  from  the  heading  of  this  letter,  I am  on  a Sugar  Plan- 
tation, the  property  and  home  of  Mr.  Napoleon  Davis.  I will  add, 
too,  that  I am  a welcome  and  delighted  guest.  General  Vickars,  the 
American  Consul  at  IMatanzas  and  Mr.  Washington,  both  of  whom  I 
have  named  in  former  letters,  obtained  for  me  the  introduction  and 
invitation. 

But  I will  begin  where  I left  off'  in  my  last  letter  to  Taylor,  written 
a few  days  ago  on  my  arrival  in  Havana.  That  day  we  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Consul,  and  he  furnished  us  one  of  his  clerks,  a nice 
young  gentleman,  who  spoke  English  and  Spanish,  to  go  with  us  to 
visit  Moro  Castle  and  other  fortifications  on  the  Harbor  so  celebrated 
in  history  and  by  travellers.  W^e  rowed  across  in  a boat  with  a 
canvass  awning.  Landing  at  the  foot  of  the  Fortifications,  having 
already  obtained  our  pass  from  the  Captain  General,  we  went  under 
the  escort  of  the  General  Commanding  through  their  entire  extent, 
including  Cabanos,  to  the  Moro  Castle,  which  stands  on  elevated 
ground  and  overlooks  the  haven  and  city.  On  the  highest  point  of 
the  walls  of  the  Moro  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  land  projection, 
is  a handsome  Light-House,  which  I ascended  and  had  a prospect 
that  well  repaid  me  for  the  trouble  of  the  climb.  The  Harbor,  which 
the  name  Havana  implies,  alive  with  ships,  of  which  I have  long  read 
and  heal’d  so  much,  was  before  me.  On  the  right  of  the  magnificent 
Bay  are  the  wharves  and  numberless  trading  vessels  resting,  come  in 
from  or  bound  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  globe.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  the  immense  sugar  warehouses  with  their  glittering  iron  roofs 
and  the  Cabellaria,  where  the  Imsy  men  of  Commerce  meet.  Around 
are  the  forts  and  fortifications,  the  Moro,  where  I stood,  the  most 
conspicuous.  Inland,  on  a plain,  lies  the  city  with  its  two  hundred 
thousand  people ; the  houses  mostly  of  one  story  and  of  stone,  above 
them  springing  the  towers  and  spires  of  its  many  churches  and  public 
buildings.  I have  not  been  much  of  a traveller,  but  I am  quite 
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willing  to  admit  that,  as  far  as  I have  gone,  the  Harbor  of  Havana, 
as  seen  from  Moro  Castle,  richly  deserves  its  fame. 

The  old  Spanish  General  was  courtly  and  polite,  like  his  race. 
We  had  a long  talk,  through  our  young  interpreter,  as  we  walked 
over  the  fortifications,  about  the  organization  of  the  Spanish  Army, 
and  the  forces  there  under  his  command,  about  Cuba  and  its  future 
among  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  Confederate  War,  in  which  he 
showed  mnch  interest  and  admiration  for  Southern  valor  then  mani- 
fested. Our  boat  met  us  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle,  and  we  rowed  up 
the  Harbor  to  the  landing  from  which  we  started. 

I will  mention,  while  it  occurs  to  me,  the  weather  since  I have  been 
in  Cuba.  The  sun  is  hot,  but  there  has  always  been  a breeze  which 
renders  it  cool  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses 
on  the  narrow  streets.  I generally  hoist  my  umbrella  in  the  sun ; 
but  often  the  breeze  compels  me  to  lower  it.  I have  never  suffered 
with  the  heat — not  nearly  so  much  as  in  Virginia,  at  times.  But 
then  you  must  remember  this  is  the  Winter  of  Cuba,  and  the  dry 
season.  They  tell  me  the  Summer  months  are  more  oppressive,  and 
the  rainy  season,  corresponding  to  our  Spring  and  Summer,  more 
disagreeable.  Now,  as  I write,  the  temperature  is  charming;  sitting 
in  a room  with  a ceiling  eighteen  feet  high,  and  windows  twelve  or 
fourteen,  with  iron  bars  the  whole  height — no  glass  anywhere  in  the 
house ; only  white  muslin  curtains,  the  breeze  ruffling  them  gently, 
the  Orange,  the  Oleander,  the  Cocoanut,  the  India  Laurel,  and  the 
Royal  Palm,  vying  with  each  other  in  grace  and  beauty. 

When  we  returned  to  the  city,  we  took  carriage  and  drove  through 
the  Paseo  de  Isabel,  Opispo,  and  Paseo  de  Tacon,  handsome  thorough- 
fares bordered  by  sumptuous  houses  and  elegant  shops,  with  spacious 
roadways,  and  fine  fountains  and  statues,  and  the  Public  Parks  and 
Plazas,  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  those  of  the  Governor  or  Captain 
General.  They  were  once  evidently  beautiful,  in  the  variety,  growth 
and  luxuriance  of  their  tropical  productions  ; but  they  have,  of  late, 
been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  The  most  imposing  Royal  Palms  I 
have  yet  observed  are  here,  and  without  seeing,  you  can  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  tree.  It  lifts  itself,  without 
a branch  and  with  smooth  bark,  for  a hundred  feet  or  more,  and  then 
sends  out,  like  a great  crown,  its  plume-like  leaves,  that  wave  and 
glisten  in  the  sun  with  a freshness  and  glow  of  green  not  belonging 
to  our  Northern  foliage.  But  this  is  not  always  so,  for  I have  noticed, 
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in  this  tropical  climate,  that  nature  never  altogether  dies  and  begins 
to  live,  like  our  Winter  and  Spring.  It  has  no  such  bursts  of  season. 
The  old  and  the  new — birth  and  death — are  together.  As  the  leaves 
are  dying,  new  ones  are  coming,  and  thus  the  succession  continues 
throughout  the  year. 

When  we  returned  it  was  time  for  dinner,  five  o’clock.  In  the 
evening  I went  to  the  theatre,  not  the  Tacon  or  large  Opera  House — 
I will  go  there  when  I come  back  to  Havana — but  one  of  the  smaller 
theaters,  where  I could  meet  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
These  I wanted  to  see  in  Havana,  as  I had  seen  them  in  Matanzas  at 
the  Bull  Fight ; and  I was  not  disappointed.  Only  men  and  boys 
were  there,  the  galleries  filled  with  a yelling,  but  good-natured  crowd. 
Indeed  the  house  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome,  and  I enjoyed  the 
crowd  more  than  the  performance. 

I came  home,  went  to  bed,  and,  need  not  say,  slept  soundly.  Here 
I will  let  you  know,  as  I pass,  that  my  health  has  been  and  is  excellent. 
I have  enjoyed  every  hour  and  moment  of  my  journey  through  so 
many  places,  scenes,  and  pei’sons  strange  to  my  untraveled  eye. 
Wherever  I have  gone  things  have  been  as  I could  wish.  Not  one 
day  of  bad  weather,  or  one  disagreeable  incident.  I seem  to  be 
known  to  the  American  Officials,  and  they  give  me  every  attention 
and  facility.  The  travellers  whom  I met  from  the  United  States 
appear  to  know  me,  too,  and  many  introduce  themselves  and  do 
the  agreeable.  So  that,  though  I am  travelling  in  a foreign  land, 
and  among  naturally  exclusive  people,  I am  as  much  at  home  as  I 
would  be  in  any  part  of  my  own  country  or  state.  This  may  be  as 
unexpected  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  Maybe  it  is  because  I am  a 
modest,  prudent  traveller,  and  make  myself  not  unpleasant  to  the 
people  I come  across.  But  it  seems  as  if  everybody  I meet  wants  to 
do  something  for  me,  and  help  me  to  see  the  curious  things  of  the 
country  and  eiijoy  myself;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since  I have 
been  grown,  I am  entirely  free  from  care,  private  and  public,  and 
never  before  hav’e  I been  so  I’elieved  from  anxiety  and  responsibility. 

I left  the  office  of  Governor  with  not  one  single  regret.  I would 
reverse  no  act  of  my  administration,  and  therefore,  whilst  those  who 
have  taken  charge  of  our  dear  old  State,  are  performing  their  part  so 
different  from  my  own  views ; I am  away  from  the  scene,  and  taking 
that  rest,  I know  my  nervous  system  and  brain  ought  to  have  after 
the  strain  of  so  many  years. 
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But  I will  proceed  with  my  story.  The  next  morning  I arose 
early  and  took  a cup  of  coffee  and  a roll.  And  here  I will  give  you 
a few  words  as  to  the  habits  of  these  people.  They  take  coffee  or 
chocolate  so  soon  as  they  get  up.  At  the  hotels,  on  the  steamboats; 
and  at  private  hoixses  it  is  brought  to  your  state-room  or  chamber : 
breakfast  any  hour  between  nine  and  twelve,  and  dinner  any  hour 
between  three  and  seven.  The  days  are  warm,  the  nights,  mornings 
and  evenings,  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  I have  found  pleasant ; 
always  sleeping  under  a sheet,  sometimes  a blanket. 

After  my  cup  of  coffee  and  roll,  I went  out  alone  and  pedestrianized 
a large  part  of  Havana — keeping  in  the  shade  of  the  houses — visiting 
the  wharfs,  the  stores,  the  exchange  and  the  markets.  The  last  I found 
bountifully  supplied  with  vegetables  of  every  sort,  such  as  we  have, 
potatoes,  turnips,  lettuce,  beans,  peas,  tomatos,  and  besides  oranges, 
bananas,  plantains,  cocoanuts,  pine-apples  and  other  less  common 
tr<xpical  fruits.  The  spacious  streets  I have  named  are  in  the  modern 
town ; those  of  the  ancient  are  narrow  and  thronged,  and  not  overly 
clean.  The  houses  ai’e  low  and  solidly  built,  with  barred  windows, 
providing  against  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  with  the  Spaniard’s 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  against  intrusion. 

I walked  for  some  houi’s,  then  returned  and  took  breakfast,  and 
spent  the  residue  of  the  day  in  strolling  and  talking  to  my  friends 
and  strangers,  till  three  o’clock  p.  m. : when  I took  the  train  back  to 
Matanzas  en  route  to  the  Plantation,  whose  name  heads  this  letter, 
carrying  only  a parcel  and  leaving  my  trunk  in  Havana  at  the  hotel 
until  my  return. 

I now  parted  from  my  travelling  acquaintances : they  leave  for 
the  United  States  via  Nassau.  They  gave  me  many  and  pressing 
invitations  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  next  summer.  We  have  had 
a pleasant  time  together,  and  I was  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  us 
to  part,  for  their  company  was  not  only  agreeable,  but  they  helped 
me  in  many  modes  with  their  kind  services.  I reached  Matanzas 
without  incident,  save  that  a young  Cuban  gentleman  just  behind  me 
in  the  cars  introduced  himself  in  English,  which  he  spoke  quite  well. 
Said  he  had  seen  me  at  the  Club  in  Matanzas.  He  made  himself 
pleasant  and  instructive  in  showing  me  and  explaining  the  objects 
of  interest  as  we  travelled. 

I found  General  Vickars,  the  Consul,  waiting  for  me.  Eemaining 
in  Matanzas  one  night,  wc  started  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock 
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for  this  place  by  rail,  and  reached  the  station  of  Paradero  Baro,  half 
a mile  from  here,  at  twelve,  a distance  of  seventy  miles.  We  found 
a volante  waiting  for  us.  I have  told  you  briefly  of  this  cari'iage. 
It  is  like  an  old  fashioned  gig,  with  longer  shafts.  It  is  for  two 
persons,  the  driver  rides  on  horseback  and  leads  the  horse  that  drags 
the  vehicle.  These  horses  are  small,  but  tough  and  fast,  and  dash 
along  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  We 
mounted  into  the  volante  and  were  quickly  landed  here,  when  we 
were  met  at  the  door  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner,  and  soon  I felt  quite  at  home.  The  house  is  frame  and 
weather-boarded,  of  one  story  and  surrounded  by  a broad  veranda  or 
porch.  Unlike  many  of  the  residences  here,  this  is  embowered  in 
foliage.  You  know  the  Spaniard  does  not  like  trees.  He  cuts  them 
down,  and  often,  nearly  always,  his  house  stands  in  the  blazing  sun, 
protected  only  by  these  broad  porches,  which  extend  around  the 
mansion. 

These  trees  are,  some  of  them,  most  attractive.  The  Laurel  de 
India  is  one  of  the  finest  shade  trees  I ever  saw,  with  a symmetri- 
cally rounded  top,  impenetrable  to  the  sun,  and  a deep  green  foliage, 
the  Cocoa  Palm  tree,  the  Royal  Palm,  the  Orange,  the  Box,  and  others 
I cannot  stop  to  name. 

We  soon  had  a refreshing  drink  of  orangeade,  and  then  Mr.  Davis 
took  us  to  his  sugar  mill,  in  sight  of  and  not  far  from  the  house. 
He  cultivates  three  thousand  acres  and  employs  three  or  four  hun- 
dred Negroes  and  Chinamen.  The  Negroes  are  slaves  and  will  be  for 
five  years  more ; at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  will  be  free 
by  law,  as  will  be  all  upon  the  Island. 

Mr.  Davis  is  from  Pennsylvania;  a hale,  hearty,  good-looking 
rotund  man,  with  a beaming,  happy-tempered  face,  not  unlike  the 
Quaker.  I laughingly  told  him  it  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle  to 
find  a good  man  engaged  in  the  horrid  traffic ; from  so  good  a State 
too,  which  not  only  would  not  tolerate  slavery  in  its  OAvn  midst,  but 
went  out  with  its  enlightened  conscience  upon  a holy  Crusade  to  vio- 
late the  vested  rights  of  its  neighbors.  He  was  much  amused,  and 
said  circumstances  altered  opinions  as  well  as  cases,  and  his  home 
friends  did  not  become  so  cultivated  and  pure  in  mind  until  they  had 
sold  the  disturbing  commodity  to  their  Southern  brethren  and  then, 
all  at  once,  found  a dreadful  crime  in  what  they  had  but  lately 
regarded  a safe  investment. 
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He  said  lie  had  been  living  in  Cuba  more  than  thirty  years,  had 
married  a Cuban  Lady,  and  a family  was  growing  up  around  him. 
The  views  of  which  I spoke  had,  in  the  main,  grown  into  acerbity 
since  he  left  his  American  home,  and  even  if  they  had  existed  when 
he  was  there  and  he  had  partaken  of  them,  they,  in  any  sensible 
mind,  would  have  been  modified  or  changed  by  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  What  will  become  of  the  Negroes 
of  Cuba  and  of  its  people  when  the  Blacks,  as  I saw  them  on  his 
plantation,  are  emancipated,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  the  United 
States  under  God’s  Providence  are  solving. 

The  Chinamen  were  brought  here  as  peons,  or  to  serve  a term  of 
years  and  then  be  free.  They  all  seem  to  work  on  a social  equality 
and  live  together,  save  that  the  Chinamen  have  charge  of  the 
machinery  and  are  assigned  to  the  highest  class  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Davis  tells  me  they  have  supervision  of  the  sugar  mill  and  manage 
it  admirably — quick  to  learn  and  skilful.  Some  of  the  Negroes  are 
native  Africans  and  have  the  tattoo  marks  of  Savagedom  upon  their 
faces.  They  are  a much  lower  order  of  Negro  than  those  of  the 
Southern  States,  many  of  them  of  brutal  appearance  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  cattle  they  drive.  Slavery  as  it  once  existed  in  Cuba 
is  wellnigh  abolished.  The  master  cannot  punish  them  with  stripes, 
and  the  progress  in  Laws  made  for  its  amelioration  is  gradually 
loosing  its  bonds  preparatory  to  its  final  abolition.  Mr.  Davis  said 
he  cared  for  them  in  health  and  sickness,  just  as  always,  and  in  addi- 
tion paid  them  four  dollars  a month. 

The  mill  is  large,  and  the  machinery  of  improved  character,  cost- 
ing .$110,000.  As  to  the  process,  I have  not  time  to  describe  it.  He 
has  narrow-guage  Railroads  running  through  the  Plantation.  The 
cane  is  cut  and  brought  to  it  by  ox-carts  and  then  hauled  to  the  mill. 

The  oxen  I have  never  seen  surpassed,  if  equalled,  large  and  well 
kept — the  sugar  cane  is  a nutritious  food,  healthy  and  fattening. 
They  are  hitched  by  the  horns,  and  when  working  at  the  tongues  of 
the  heavy  carts,  the  yoke  resting  upon  their  head  seems  to  be  a cruel 
infliction.  I first  observed  this  mode  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  it 
made  the  same  impression  upon  me  then,  which  has  been  heightened 
in  Cuba,  especially  when  hauling  heavy  burdens  over  the  cobble  stones 
of  the  streets  of  Havana.  The  constant  pressure  and  thug  upon  the 
animal’s  brain  apparently  shakes  them  with  a tremor  which  atfects 
their  entire  body  and  must  cause  much  suffering. 
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I called  Mr.  Davis’s  attention  to  it,  and  asked  him  why,  being  an 
American,  he  did  not  introduce  our  yoke.  He  said  he  had  brought 
them  from  the  States  and  at  that  time  had  many  on  the  Plantation  ; 
but  the  Negroes  would  not  use  them,  saying  the  strength  of  the  ox 
manifestly  lay  in  his  horns  as  he  fought  with  them.  I told  him  he 
could  answer  that  argument  by  suggesting  to  the  Darkey  that  for  the 
same  reason  they  ought  to  hitch  the  mules  by  their  heels,  when  the 
question  would  be  speedily  settled  and  in  so  lively  a manner  as  to 
render  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  quite  lurid  by  its  agitation. 

Sugar  fields  are  around  us  in  every  direction,  broken  now  and  then 
by  the  lofty,  graceful  figure  of  the  Royal  Palm.  The  cane  growth  is 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  but  probably  not  so  attractive  as  a fine  field 
of  corn  with  us ; yet  worthy  of  admiration,  when  well  grown  and 
sending  up  its  tall  plume  high  above  the  thick-set  spicular  leaves, 
for  it  has  a flower  much  like  a plume,  which  gracefully  bends  before 
the  wind,  upon  its  elastic  stem. 

Mr.  Davis  has  a Chinaman  as  a house  servant,  and  a good  one  he 
seems  to  be.  Apt  in  whatever  pertains  to  such  duties,  he  attends  to 
your  wants,  making  all  sorts  of  nice  tropical  drinks  and  is  a handy 
fellow  generally.  He  dresses  in  the  costume  of  his  country — pig-tail, 
shirt,  big  breeches,  and  Chinese  shoes — an  interesting  creature  to  me, 
being  the  first  I have  come  in  immediate  contact  with,  during  my 
Travels. 

After  having  visited  the  mill,  we  took  one  of  the  cars  of  the  narrow- 
guage  Railroad  and  went,  behind  a mule,  over  the  Plantation  ; saw 
them  cutting  the  cane,  loading  it  in  carts  and  then  on  the  cars ; saw 
the  cane  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from  tliat  just  beginning,  to  the  full 
grown  and  ready  for  the  Press.  We  visited  the  forest,  not  equal  to 
our  finest,  but  very  pretty.  Indeed  Cuba,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  called  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles ; not  only  rich, 
apparently  inexhaustible  in  fertility,  but  presenting  on  every  hand 
charming  Landscapes. 

We  spent  the  evening  quietly  after  having  again  visited  the  mill 
and  witnessed  the  working  by  Gaslight — for  both  the  mill  and  the 
houses  are  lighted  with  Gas — enjoying  on  the  veranda  the  breezes 
which  I am  told  visit  Cuba  during  these  hours  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

I went  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour  and  arose  early  and  began  this 
Letter.  I wrote  till  Breakfast,  after  which  Mr.  Davis,  the  General 
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anfl  I went  to  visit  an  adjoining  plantation  owned  by  a Spanish 
Nobleman,  containing  seven  thousand  acres  and  working  one  thou- 
sand Negroes  and  Chinamen.  This  is  called  Santa  Rita  and  is  a 
luxurious  place.  The  owner  has  recently  built  a new  dwelling  house, 
which  cost  more  than  !|100,000.  The  floors  of  the  portico  and  the 
rooms  are  mosaic,  artistically  and  tastefully  inlaid.  The  house  is 
built  around  a court,  the  main  front  building  being  two  stories,  fin- 
ished in  the  same  sumptuous  style.  The  owner  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  Havana,  and  is  absent  now.  Tlie  house  is  not  occupied. 

We  then  visited  a smaller  plantation  and  returned  after  riding 
for  several  hours,  and  I renewed  this  letter.  Mr.  Davis’s  family  is 
composed  of  himself,  his  wife,  a single  son  and  a daughter,  with  three 
little  children — her  husband  is  absent  in  California  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Davis,  as  I have  said,  is  a Pennsylvanian  ; moved  here  when  quite  a 
young  man.  He  is  now  about  65  and  married  a Cuban  lady.  His 
son  is  just  grown  and  was  educated  at  the  North.  He  is  a great 
sympathizer  with  us,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States ; and  though 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Yankees. 

The  hospitality  he  extends  is  simple,  kind  and  unaffected ; and  his 
whole  family  join  him.  The  trouble,  when  one  comes  as  his  guest,  is 
how  to  get  away.  I intended  to  have  gone  this  morning,  but  he  would 
not  think  of  it,  and  by  his  urgency  forced  us  to  remain.  I will  go 
back  to  Havana  to-morrow  morning  and  take  steamer  for  Vera  Cruz 
next  Tuesday,  and  will  then  mail  this  letter  in  Havana.  I must  tell 
you  and  Taylor  I I’eceived  both  yours  and  his,  after  I wrote  to  him, 
the  same  day.  The  Consul  in  Havana,  at  my  request,  sent  them  to 
my  room  at  the  Hotel.  I received  two  of  yours,  one  dated  7th,  and 
the  other  12th;  two  from  Taylor,  the  4th  and  11th,  and  three  news- 
papers ; one  Dispatch,  the  Winchester  Times  with  Bob  Hunter’s 
handsome  article  and  the  Winchester  News  of  the  week  before. 
These  are  all  the  papers  I have  received ; the  others  are  lingering 
somewhere  upon  the  road. 

Your  letters  had  better  be  written  hereafter — say  after  the  30th  of 
this  month — to  New  Orleans.  I cannot  say  when  I will  receive, 
but  I don’t  know  where  else  to  tell  you  to  send  them.  Upon 
reflection,  the  distance  will  be  so  much  shortened,  that  if  you  write 
at  once  after  the  30th  they  will  lie  in  the  Post-office  in  New  Orleans 
some  time.  So  suppose  you  don’t  write  or  send  papers  to  New 
Orleans  till  the  7th  February,  and  then  I will  get  them  on  my 
arrival  there. 
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Tell  Taylor  to  mark  out  the  10  clays  on  the  back  of  his  envelope 
and  say,  if  not  delivered  in  20  days.  Of  course,  forcvard  this  to 
Taylor  and  Charles.  I was  delighted  to  get  his  of  the  9th  and  12th, 
and  he  must  continue  to  write  regularly.  Tell  Nannie  Fowle  I was 
vlad  to  receive  hers.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  catch  a moment  to  write. 

0 

1 am  busy  from  morning  till  night,  and  dash  down  anything  I can 
find  time  to  write,  and  just  as  it  comes  into  my  head. 

I notice  what  Charles  says  about  affairs  in  Virginia  and  her  con- 
dition of  unrest.  Along  the  path  her  present  rulers  ai’e  travelling  I see 
no  hope  for  peace.  The  trouble  will  not  be  settled,  nor  the  problem 
solved  by  their  courses.  As  I said  officially,  the  issue  they  are  making 
is  not  solely  with  the  creditor,  it  is  with  the  Supreme  Court.  Vir- 
ginia must  suffer  both  in  character  and  material  interest  in  that 
controversy. 

My  idea  is  uow',  after  visiting  Mexico,  to  board  one  of  the  fine  river 
steamers  and  go  from  New  Orleans  up  to  St.  Louis.  It  will  take 
me  some  days,  but  it  will  enable  me  to  get  a better  idea  of  the  Father 
of  Floods.  I will  determine  this  hereafter.  Taylor  will  manage  the 
corn  and  hay  as  he  thinks  best;  though  I always  think  the  sooner 
crops  are  secured  and  sold  the  better.  I send  a check  for  S.  B. ; 
tell  Taylor  to  stamp  and  deliver  it  Avith  my  love  for  her  and  F. 
Taylor  had  better  forward  me  all  letters  that  come  to  Winchester  for 
me,  and  I will  determine  whether  it  is  proper  to  answer  them  or  not; 
and  then  they  won’t  accumulate  and  trouble  me  on  my  return. 

Taylor  and  Charles  must  tell  me  the  news  that  is  afloat,  and 
only  think  of  me  as  not  bothering  about  the  disagreeables,  but 
enjoying  myself  in  a Avay  that  I have  ever  longed  for,  and  in  the 
reality  of  which  I am  not  disappointed.  Whilst  I am  writing, 
Mrs.  Davis  brings  me  nice  things  every  now  and  then.  Lemonade, 
oranges  just  plucked  and  prepared  to  be  eaten,  and  other  tropical 
refreshments.  It  is  time  for  dinner.  I will  stop  now  and  finish  this 
in  Havana.  Baskets  of  flowers  have  just  been  put  upon  my  table. 
I send  you  some  of  them. 

Havana,  Monday  Morning,  January  23d. 

Here  I am  again  in  Havana. 

After  dinner  (January  21st),  at  Santa  Barbara,  we  amused  our- 
selves in  walking  and  sitting  in  the  veranda,  enjoying  the  tropical 
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temperature  and  scene.  A little  before  dark,  two  young  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood  and  a young  gentleman  arrived  on  horseback.  They 
had  a cordial  welcome  from  the  household,  and  gave  us  music  on  the 
piano,  and  Cuban  songs  and  dances ; the  latter  quite  like  our  old 
fashioned  waltz,  but  slower  in  motion.  They  left  at  ten  o’clock  and 
I went  to  bed,  a not  unusual  thing  with  me  at  such  an  hour.  Gen- 
eral Vickai’s  determined  to  remain  for  a longer  visit.  I was  up  by 
daylight  the  next  morning,  the  Chinese  boy  gave  me  a nice,  comfort- 
able breakfast  with  chocolate,  and  my  host  went  with  me  to  the  station 
in  a volante,  and  we  whisked  along,  led  by  a liveried  outrider,  stylishly. 
With  fleet  horses  and  skilful  driver  it  is  an  easy  and  comfortable  con- 
veyance. The  long  shafts  and  heavy  sj>rings  over  rough  roads  con- 
vert its  jolt  into  a rocking,  that  may  be  likened  to  a lullaby.  We 
parted  with  reluctance.  He  was  kind  and  hospitable,  and  polite 
enough  to  say  I had  made  myself  most  agreeable  to  him  and  his 
family.  I found  out  the  extent  and  character  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
knowledge  and  tastes  and  adapted  myself  to  them.  I had  hard  work 
to  say  farewell  and  get  away. 

My  host  obtained  my  ticket  for  Havana  and  wanted  to  pay  for  it 
himself,  which  of  course  I would  not  allow.  He  introduced  me  to 
the  Conductor,  and  told  him  to  see  that  I was  notified  at  th&  proper 
station  in  changing  cars. 

When  we  started  I thought,  certainly,  I am  now  alone  ; not  a soul 
to  speak  English  to  in  my  whole  journey  to  Havana — 170  miles. 
But  not  so.  I made  some  inquiry  of  one  of  the  passengers,  and  he 
not  understanding  me,  a young  Spaniard  spoke  up  in  the  far  end  of 
the  car,  in  English,  and  tendered  his  tongue.  We  were  soon  upon 
excellent  terms.  He  told  me  he  had  spent  several  years  in  London, 
and  appeared  to  be  well  educated.  I learned  from  him  much  of  the 
country  as  we  travelled,  and  a lovely  one  it  is — thousands  of  acres,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  sugar  cane  of  prodigal  growth,  dotted 
with  large  mills  in  full  operation,  and  now  and  then  long  lines  of 
Royal  Palms  in  sight,  looking  in  the  distance  like  gigantic  Corinthian 
columns.  This  journey  carried  me  far  into  the  interior,  eastward  from 
Havana. 

In  the  evening  I engaged  a young  man  as  guide,  and  we  w'alked 
through  the  Plazas  and  Parks,  and  went  to  the  Casino  or  Club  rooms, 
the  Tacon  Opera  House  and  the  Chinese  Theatre.  The  saloons  of 
the  Casino  are  very  handsome.  The  Tacon  was,  when  built,  the 
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largest  in  the  world — some  surpass  it  now — and  the  Chinese  Theatre 
as  funny  and  curious  as  themselves,  consisting  of  a poor  band  of  string 
instruments,  the  characters  constantly  coming  and  going,  in  and  otf  the 
stage,  reciting  or  chanting  a jargon  unintelligible,  save  to  the  Heathen 
Chinee.  I came  home,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly,  and  have 
written  this  much  before  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  I went  to  the  Consul’s  office  and  found  a consid- 
erable batch  of  papers.  From  Charles,  the  Washington  Post  of  the 
7th,  Alexandria  Gazette  of  7th,  and  Richmond  State  of  9th.  From 
Taylor,  Lynchburg  of  5th,  Winchester  Times  and  News  of  6th, 
Dispatch  of  6th,  Baltimore  Sun  of  7th,  and  Valley  Virginian  of  5th. 
I was  glad  to  get,  and  returned  to  my  hotel  to  read  them. 

Whilst  doing  so,  the  Consul  sent  me  an  invitation  to  the  Grand 
Ball  given  to  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  to-night  by  the  members 
of  the  Club.  I think  I shall  go.  This  is  a Festival  in  Cuba  : the 
King’s  birth-day.  There  has  been  a Review  of  the  Military  of  the 
Island  by  the  Captain  General : a good  many  thousand  troops,  reg- 
ulars and  volunteers.  This  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  greatest  thor- 
oughfare and  Boulevard  of  the  city,  sweeping  entirely  through  it, 
with  its  Plazas,  Parks  and  Parades.  So  I have  had  a favorable 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  without  fatigue  or  trouble.  The  troops  are 
much  inferior  to  ours : small  men  generally  and  not  particularly 
well  drilled.  I walked  among  them  and  scarcely  any  were  taller 
than  my  shoulder.  I have  observed  that  Creoles  or  natives  of 
foreign  parentage  are  puny  and  weak.  The  parents  may  preserve 
their  vigor  of  constitution,  but  their  offspring  dwindle  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  the  stalwart  sire  is  represented  most 
frequently  by  a feeble  son. 

If  I determine  to  go  to  the  Ball,  I will  inform  yon  before  I close 
this  letter.  You  see  this  is  a much  patched  scrawl,  written  in  spells 
as  I could  find  a moment  to  spare.  The  steamer  for  Vera  Cruz 
has  not  yet  come ; is  expected  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning. 
My  pen  is  miserable.  I am  writing  in  the  Hotel  office  with  an  old 
one ; have  not  time  to  ask  for  a new.  To  get  rid  of  it,  I will  now 
stop  and  go  to  dinner. 

January  24,  1882. 

Yesterday  evening,  after  the  Parade  or  Review,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  of  25,000  troops,  the  Ball  came  off  at  the  Casino.  Mr. 
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Springer,  of  tlie  United  States  Consulate,  called  at  the  Hotel,  with 
his  sisters  to  escort  myself  and  some  others,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
It  was  an  immense  affair,  numbering  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  you  may  readily  infer,  there  was 
lavish  display  of  soldiers’  clothes,  fine  dressing,  insignia,  badges, 
jewels,  paint  1 ! For  Ai-t  had  done  much  more  for  the  ladies’  com- 
plexion than  Nature.  There  was  little  beauty  ; indeed  not  one  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  whole  array  of  costly  plumage  and  apparel.  The 
Chinese  Legation  were  there  and  I made  their  acquaintance.  Some 
of  them  spoke  English.  They  were  dressed  in  their  native  costume, 
of  rich  and  costly  material,  and  none  present  made  a more  distin- 
guished ap|)earance,  or  bore  themselves  with  more  dignity  and  grace. 

This  has  finished  Havana  for  me.  I have  seen  the  city,  the 
country  and  the  people.  I have  learned  much  of  the  appearance, 
the  customs,  the  business  and  the  politics  of  the  Island,  and  without 
embarrassment  or  trouble ; having  my  way  lightened  by  kind 
attentions  and  information  cheerfully  given.  I came  home  about 
twelve  o’clock,  long  before  the  brilliant  affair  ended.  I left  them  dan- 
cing. I saw  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  there,  a tall  and  handsome 
man.  I have  not  had  time  to  call  on  him  and  pay  my  respects,  the 
opportunity  for  doing  which  was  tendered  me. 

I got  up  early  by  six  o’clock,  and  after  a cup  of  chocolate  went 
down  to  see  the  Lottery  drawing — an  important  occasion  here.  It 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  and  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  ever  hawking  the  tickets  for  sale  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  for  a livelihood.  There  was,  of  course,  a crowd 
present,  but  everything  was  conducted  in  order  and  with  apparent 
fairness.  I am  too  much  hurried  to  describe  it. 

I am  writing  this  at  ten  a.  m.;  whilst  doing  so,  am  informed  by 
the  Proprietor  that  the  Steamship  Knickerbocker  has  arrived  from 
New  York,  bound  for  Vera  Cruz.  I will  eat  my  breakfast  and 
take  my  passage.  She  may  leave  this  afternoon  or  probably  not  till 
to-morrow  morning.  I will  let  you  know  before  I close  this  letter. 

A gentleman  from  New  York  told  me  he  knew  the  Captain  well, 
and  would  see  him  and  request  him  to  give  me  a good  state-room  and 
look  after  my  comfort  on  the  voyage.  I went  down  to  the  office  and 
engaged  my  passage ; came  back,  packed  up  and  am  now  ready  to 
go.  My  guide  went  with  me.  He  is  a pleasant  fellow,  and  says  he 
will  see  me  safely  fixed  on  board.  The  steamer  will  leave  in  a few 
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hours.  I will,  therefore,  at  once  go  on  board,  so  as  not  to  be  hurried. 
I have  finished  Havana,  and  am  ready  to  start. 

I have  thrown  on  paper,  at  odd  times,  my  experiences,  and  do  not 
know  how  I have  said  them — may  have  repeated  myself  many  times, 
and  committed  and  omitted  much.  I have  not  read  over  after  writ- 
ing. I felt  sure  yon  would  like  to  know  just  what  I am  a-doing.  I 
have  met  many  agreeable  people  and  gone  through  many  pleasant 
scenes  and  incidents  which  I have  not  time  to  put  down.  You  all 
must  write  me  long  and  full  letters ; tell  me  how  things  are  tiding, 
private  and  jmblic.  I note  the  papers,  much  of  which  I cannot 
approve,  and  unable  to  enforce  a remedy,  am  not  sorry  to  be  away. 
Mighty  glad  the  Doctor  is  well.  Love  to  him,  and  Taylor,  and 
Mary,  and  Charles,  and  children,  and  grandbabies.  In  great  haste 
now  to  get  off,  I end. 

AfPectionately, 

F. 


[No.  8.] 

On  Steamer  Knickerbocker,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
January  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  1882. 

3Iy  Dear  Taylor, — 

I wrote  Margaret  a long  letter  from  Havana  and  sent  it  to  your 
address.  I brought  it  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure  from  the  hotel. 
I will  from  time  to  time  dot  a few  lines  on  board  the  steamer  to  let 
you  know  how  I am  faring  on  my  voyage.  My  friend,  the  Inter- 
preter or  Guide,  stuck  by  me  to  the  last.  He  got  a carriage  and 
went  with  me  and  my  trunk  to  the  wharf,  hired  a boat  and  accom- 
panied me  to  the  steamer,  then  lying  out  some  distance  in  the  harbor, 
and  saw  me  safely  lodged  on  board.  The  Captain  and  Purser  were 
introduced  to  me,  and  gave  me  a good  state-room  ; large,  well  venti- 
lated and  appointed,  entirely  to  myself.  It  was  roomy  enough  to 
take  my  trunk  in  with  me. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down  gloriously,  we  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor : a scene  so  beautiful  that  I will  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 
All  I have  read  of  the  Harbor  of  Havana  does  not  overstate  its 
attractions,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  Fortifications,  the  low-lying 
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City  and  the  Highlands  enclosing  the  scene.  As  we  steam  out,  the 
Bay  narrows  into  a strait  n.  thousand  feet  in  width  : on  one  side  the 
Cabailos  and  the  Moro  standing  on  solid  rock,  projecting  high  and 
far  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  Jail  and  lesser  Fortifica- 
tions; literally,  a Fortress  and  Prison  on  either  hand.  Soon  we  left 
them  far  behind ; and  as  the  night  fell,  the  blaze  from  the  Light- 
House  at  Moro  Castle  flashed  out  and  kept  itself  in  view,  glowing 
like  a star  for  many  a mile  upon  our  journey. 

I had  then  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  fellow  passengers. 
They  were  not  numerous ; some  fifteen  or  twenty.  Among  them, 
three  young  mechanics  going  from  Baltimore  to  work  in  the  shops 
of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  in  the  City  of  Mexico ; several 
others  going  to  operate  in  the  mines ; an  English  ship-Captain,  a 
florid,  burly,  experienced,  sensible  fellow  ; a Methodist  Preacher, 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  now  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  South 
America,  residing  in  Montevideo,  and  on  his  way  to  attend  a Con- 
ference of  his  Church,  from  the  ISTorth,  full  of  energy  and  curiosity ; 
a Mr.  Hope,  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  born  and  educated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, married,  and  for  many  years  a resident  of  the  City  of 
Mexico ; some  of  them  well  acquainted  with  these  parts,  from  whom 
I have  derived  a great  deal  of  information,  and  with  whom  I am 
on  quite  intimate  terms.  I make  it  a rule  now  to  know  everybody 
wherever  I go,  and  they  are  perpetual  Guide  Books  for  me,  and  are 
always  willing  to,  and  do  help  me  amazingly. 

The  Captain  of  the  Steamer,  too,  has  his  wife  along  and  two  little 
boys,  taking  them  on  their  first  trip  to  Mexico.  I have  my  seat  at 
the  table  with  them ; they  show  me  every  attention.  I am  now 
writing,  by  invitation,  in  the  Captain’s  office.  They  have  given  me 
books  and  papers  to  read  and  you  would  think  we  were  old  acquain- 
tances, if  not  near  friends.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  my  fortune  con- 
stantly. I have  never  been  alone,  and  at  every  turn  I have  abundant 
help.  Those  I have  named,  except  the  English  Captain,  will  go  to 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  25th  I spent  pleasantly  talking  with  my  friends  on  board, 
gathering  information,  reading,  writing  and  watching  the  ever-chang- 
ing features  of  sea  and  sky,  so  various  and  fascinating  in  these  sunny 
climes.  AVhen  the  sun  goes  down,  the  moon  and  stars  come  out ; it 
is  hard  to  tell  which  carries  the  greater  interest  and  enchantment. 
Surely,  too,  I have  been  blessed  in  weather  since  my  journey  began : 
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not  an  hour  that  was  not  as  I desired  to  enable  me  to  profit  and 
enjoy. 

The  26th  came  to  us  anchored  off  Progresso,  a town  in  Yucatan 
and  the  seaport  of  Merida,  the  largest  city  of  that  state,  thirty  miles 
in  the  interior.  The  steamer  could  not  get  nearer  than  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  landing,  the  shores  are  so  low  and  shelving.  From  the 
ship  the  whole  land  looks  flat  and  uninviting.  I learn  that  Merida 
is  the  mostjnteresting  city  in  Yucatan,  as  well  as  the  largest,  num- 
bering 60,000  people,  being  an  ancient  place  in  whose  vicinity  lie 
those  remains  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Scholar  and 
Antiquary,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  conjectured. 
It  is  connected  with  Progresso  by  narrow-gauge  Rail. 

The  Captain  told  me  he  would  lie  during  the  day  unloading  and 
loading,  and  in  addition,  if  necessary,  would  delay  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  venerable  city.  I resolved  to  utilize  the 
time  and  invited  the  British  Captain  and  the  Methodist  Preacher  to 
go  with  me  and  spend  the  day  in  Merida,  I tendering  all  expenses  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their  company.  AVe  got  one  of  the  little 
sail-boats  from  the  shore  to  take  us  to  Progresso.  She  danced  like  an 
eggshell  upon  the  water,  now  swelling  in  big  waves  along  the  shore, 
and  but  for  the  powerful  help  of  my  friend  the  Britisher,  I don’t  see 
how,  with  one  hand,  I could  have  gotten  into  her  from  the  steamer, 
or  out  of  her  upon  landing. 

But  we  reached  shore  safe  and  sound,  and  walked  about  awhile 
before  the  train  started,  got  a handkerchief  full  of  Sappadillos  and 
oranges,  and  then  took  cars  for  Merida.  So  soon  as  I landed  at  Pro- 
gresso, a new  vision  opened  on  me.  I was  among  the  descendants  of 
the  Old  Indians  whom  the  Spaniards  first  saw.  In  Cuba  the  aborigines 
had  been  swept  off  by  a brutality  of  treatment  that  has  made  Cuba 
historic,  a mixed  and  degenerate  race  surviving.  Here  I saw  a 
comely,  neat,  gentle-looking,  though  not  large,  yet  quite  robust  people. 
The  young  women  and  children  are  pretty,  with  fine  amiable  faces, 
their  clothing  of  the  lightest  texture — cotton  of  spotless  white — often 
with  only  a single  garment,  but  so  made  as  not  to  expose  their 
persons,  and  nearly  always  bare-footed.  I don’t  think,  among  the 
hundreds  I met  during  my  stay,  I saw  a dozen  with  any  kind  of 
shoe;  a few  had  sandals — simply  a piece  of  sole  leather  cut  the  shape 
of  the  bottom  of  the  foot  and  tied  on  with  thongs.  The  women 
carry  their  children  astride  their  hips,  and  both  male  and  female 
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mostly  bear  their  burdens  on  their  heads — sometimes  on  the  back, 
bending  slightly  forward,  the  weight  kept  in  place  by  a straj)  across 
the  forehead.  But  whether  walking  or  sitting,  whether  in  town  or 
field,  whether  idling  or  working,  the  same  gentle,  rpiiet  and  attractive 
faces.  Their  complexion  is  generally  a rich  olive  or  a little  darker, 
their  hair  jet  black. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.  m.  we  took  the  train  from  Pro2;resso  to  Merida. 
The  road  is  a good  one.  The  cars  on  par  with  our  cabooses.  The 
country  we  traversed  flat  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and,  when  not  cultivated,  filled  with  thickets  of  the  densest  tropical 
growth.  But  we  passed  through  miles,  thousands  of  acres  of  what 
produces  hemp,  the  fiber  of  a species  of  Agave,  a growth  like  the 
century  plant.  This  production  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
Yucatan,  that  the  sugar  cane  does  to  Cuba.  Plantations  of  it,  with 
steam  mills  to  manufacture  the  crude  material  into  hemp. 

On  our  ride,  a Yucatan  Priest  introduced  himself  to  us,  and  gave 
us  much  information.  My  two  friends  speak  Spanish,  and  I felt 
quite  easy  even  in  Yucatan.  When  we  arrived  in  Merida,  we  took 
a carriage  and  went  to  the  American  Consul’s.  He  was  in  the 
country,  exploring  with  some  Scientists  the  celebrated  Ruins  of 
Uxmal,  distant  forty  miles.  I hear  he  is  an  Antiquarian  of  con- 
siderable repute,  and  took  this  office  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
more  satisfactorily  his  tastes  and  studies.  I felt  a strong  inclination 
myself  to  join  them  in  their  investigations. 

His  absence  did  not  inconvenience  us  materially.  A gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Gilkey,  a dentist  by  profession,  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a gentlemanly  young  man,  has  an  office  under  the  same  roof. 
He  came  in  soon  and  brought  his  father,  an  old  gentleman,  who  is 
here  for  his  health.  We  learned  from  tliem,  that  there  was  not  a 
Hotel  of  any  description  in  the  city — 60,000  inhabitants ! and  only 
one  Restaurant!  to  which,  at  our  request,  they  directed  us,  promising 
to  meet  us  there  by  the  time  we  had  finished  our  meal.  We  found  it 
easily. 

The  gentlemen  came,  according  to  promise,  by  the  time  we  had 
finished  an  excellent  snack  — eggs  in  several  ways,  boiled  and 
omelet,  fresh  fish,  beef  and  potatoes,  cheese  and  crackers,  wine, 
coffee,  and  chocolate.  After  the  meal,  we  took  carriage,  and  the 
young  gentleman  rode  with  us,  showing  us  the  town  and  curiosities. 
I remarked  above  that  it  is  an  old  city ; the  population,  we  are  told, 
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was  as  great  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  as  now.  We  saw  several 
Cathedrals  and  churches  looking  ancient  enough.  A private  residence 
built  by  one  of  the  old  Viceroys,  the  front  finished  with  .statues  and 
carvings  of  the  most  elaborate  character.  We  visited  the  various 
factories  of  Hemp;  then  the  Fortress  now  falling  into  ruins,  built  by 
the  old  conquerors ; to  the  Market  Place,  whei’e  we  spent  a half  hour 
in  strolling  among  the  market  women,  partaking  of  their  fruits  and 
refreshing  drinks,  and  enjoying  their  enjoyment  of  us.  Here,  too,  I 
was  struck  with  the  sweet  and  gentle,  and  often  refined,  expression  of 
their  faces.  They  are  proud  of  their  lineage,  deny  any  relationship 
to  the  Aztec,  and  claim  to  be  descended  of  the  Mayas,  the  Autoch- 
thones of  the  land. 

We  left  at  three  o’clock  p.  m.  for  Progresso,  got  back  safely,  and 
with  the  strong  arm  of  the  old  Captain,  I was  landed  safely  on  the 
steamer,  after  probably  the  most  charming  day  of  my  Tour. 

The  27th  brought  us  early  in  the  morning  off  Campechee.  We 
could  not  get  nearer  with  the  steamer  than  ten  miles.  There  is  no 
Harbor ; small  sail  vessels  or  lighters  have  to  come  out  and  take  off 
passengers  and  freight.  The  shores  of  the  Southern  Gulf  are  shelving 
and  shallow,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  approach  of  vessels  of  heavy 
draft.  The  trade,  however,  is  large.  We  bring  flour  and  miscel- 
laneous merchandise,  and  take  away  chiefly  hemp,  mahogany,  and 
logwood.  Nothing  worth  naming  occurred  to-day,  only  a repetition 
of  each  day’s  journey : reading,  walking  the  deck,  talking,  and  watch- 
ing the  Gulls,  Man-of-War  or  Frigate  Birds,  Pelicans,  and  other 
feathered  inhabitants  of  sea  and  land. 

January  28. 

This  morning  my  friend,  the  preacher,  Mr.  Wood,  called  me  up, 
according  to  agreement,  at  four  o’clock,  to  see  the  Constellation  of  the 
Southern  Cross.  I enjoyed  it  much.  It  stood  about  six  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  flamed  out  from  the  clear  sky  with  excep- 
tional brightness;  not  a cloud,  the  air  pure  and  mild.  W stood 
upon  deck  a long  time  enjoying  the  sight.  Mr.  W.  has  resided  some 
years  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  is  familiar  with  the  Constel- 
lations and  pointed  them  out  with  intelligence. 

In  a few  hours  more  we  were  off  Frondera,  the  principal  Port 
of  the  state  of  Tabasco.  Like  the  others,  we  could  not  enter,  and 
had  to  wait  for  a small  steamer  and  lighter  to  come  out,  bring  and 
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take  freiglit.  This  occupied  most  of  the  day  and,  wliilst  waiting,  we 
watched  the  Sharks  and  Devil-fish  disporting  themselves  around  the 
vessel.  Along  these  shores,  is  the  habitat  of  the  Shark.  I got  my 
English  Captain  to  fix  up  a hook  and  line  baited  with  a piece  of  pork, 
which  the  steward  gave  us,  and  we  tried  to  catch  one  of  the  monsters. 
None  of  them  would  bite,  and  we  fiiiled  in  our  efforts.  But  a 
Devil-fish  as  big  as  our  dining-room  table  took  a summersault  for 
our  benefit,  leaping  entirely  out  of  the  water,  and  falling  with  a great 
splash  flat  on  his  back. 

Here  our  British  friend  left  us  to  go  into  the  interior  of  Tabasco, 
after  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  for  London  Companies  in 
whose  employ  he  now  is,  having  given  up  his  occupation  as  navi- 
gator of  a ship.  We  parted  good  friends,  exchanging  cards;  but 
alas,  in  ordinary  course  of  events,  never  to  meet  again  ! 

When  he  left,  some  ten  or  twelve  new  passengers  came  on  board, 
including  a travelling  Variety  Troupe : two  women  who  dance  the 
slack  and  tight  rope;  one  fellow  who  bends  backward  and  drinks 
from  a tumbler  the  wrong  way ; one  who  plays  Magician  ; one  who 
tosses  balls  and  plates,  and  others  who  do  other  amusing  and  fantas- 
tic tricks.  Of  course  I made  their  acquaintance,  and  found  they  had 
travelled  pretty  much  over  the  world  and  for  awhile  could  entertain 
me  quite  well  with  their  Munchausen  Tales.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening;  when  we  lifted  anchor  and  steamed  for  Vera  Cruz. 

January  29. 

After  Breakfast,  about  eleven  o’clock,  we  came  in  sight  of  Vera 
Cruz.  I must  now  close,  for  I want  to  be  on  deck  whilst  we  approach. 
I will  mail  this  there  that  you  may  get  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Good 
bye ! Love  to  all.  In  haste.  Tlie  weather  still  what  it  has  been, 
and  the  breeze  which  greets  us  delicious. 

Affectionately, 

F. 
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Ok  Steamer  Kkickeebocker, 

Between  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz,  January  25,  1882. 

3Iy  Dear  Charles, — 

I have  written  to  Taylor,  Margaret  and  hlary  from  time  to  time, 
and  told  them  to  send  you  my  letters,  which  I want  you  to  regard  as 
answers  to  yours.  Every  moment  is  occupied.  I dash  down  now 
and  then  the  incidents  and  scenes  through  which  I am  passing,  and 
send  them  to  you  all.  I judge  you  by  myself  and  am  sure  you  want 
to  follow  me  on  my  way. 

You  must  write  as  often  as  you  can  and  tell  me  the  news,  pri- 
vate and  public.  You  will  know  from  my  home  letters  where  to 
direct.  The  papers  you  and  Taylor  send  give  me  information  of  how 
things  are  going  in  Virginia,  and  you  know  from  your  long  and 
intimate  association  with  me  how  I regard  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  comment. 

You  can  infer  from  my  letters  home,  how  great  is  my  enjoyment. 
Not  an  unpleasant  event  has  occurred.  The  courtesies  I have 
received  have  completely  eradicated  any  sense  of  loneliness,  and  I 
have  never  felt  more  at  home  in  my  own  country  or  even  State. 
Tenders  of  hospitality  and  attentions  come  to  me  from  every  hand. 
I am  now  writing  in  the  Captain’s  office.  He  has  given  me  a state- 
room alone,  and  so  large  that  I have  my  trunk  with  me ; he  has 
invited  me  to  join  him  and  his  family  at  the  table  and  treats  me  with 
every  consideration. 

I have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  manners,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  people  where  I have  travelled,  so  different  from  our 
our  own;  yet,  is  it  a bull  to  say,  they  seem  perfectly  natural?  We 
read  of  foreign  people  and  things  and  countries,  and  think  how 
strange  they  must  appear ; yet  they  do  not.  When  we  get  among 
them,  they  seem  so  to  accord  with  the  environments  as  to  avoid  a 
sense  of  strangeness  and  singularity.  I often  wish  you  -were  along 
that  we  might  talk  about  incidents  and  sights,  as  we  used  to  many  a 
time  in  Bichmond,  about  the  doings  of  certain  individuals  whose  acts 
we  could  prognosticate,  and  their  effect  upon  our  State. 
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I seem  to  be  adapted  to  travel.  In  a little  while  after  getting  on 
board  a Steamer,  or  arriving  at  a hotel,  I make  acquaintances,  and 
many  of  them  grow  into  friends  who  tender  their  services,  and 
are  useful  in  giving  me  information  and  helping  me  in  various 
ways  from  point  to  point,  and  some  of  them  become  quite  coufi- 
dential.  I know  everybody  on  board  this  Steamer;  among  them  I 
have  met  an  old  English  Sea-Captain  on  his  way  to  Yucatan  to 
gather  up  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  for  a London  Company, 
and  a gentleman  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  who  has  otfered  to  help 
me  in  any  way  in  his  j^ower  whilst  in  the  country.  He  will  go  up 
with  me  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City. 

I will  mail  this  letter  when  I get  to  Vera  Cruz.  I write  it  now 
because  I may  not  have  time  there.  I merely  send  you  a few  lines 
in  token  of  remembrance ; my  experiences  you  will  get  in  my  home 
letters.  You  must  give  my  love  to  all  with  you.  I hope  everybody 
there  is  well,  including  the  grandbabies.  I think  I am  wise  to  take 
this  trip  whilst  I am  in  health.  It  was  high  time  for  my  bow  to  be 
unstrung.  The  heavy  pressure  on  my  nervous  system  and  brain  for 
so  many  years,  and  latterly  so  great,  must  tell  its  tale  unless  relieved, 
and  the  relief  is  coming  in  a way  most  grateful.  The  anticipations 
of  my  life  are  realizing,  and  Ti’avel,  with  its  enchantments,  is  giving 
me  that  for  which  I have  ever  longed.  The  worry  of  Public  affairs, 
and  the  disgust  with  w’hich  the  mean  and  selfish  have  been  filling  me, 
are  not  with  me  now.  I am  floating  under  a cloudless  sky  and  upon 
a white-capped  sea,  with  a temperature  simply  delicious,  and  in  my 
peace  of  mind  am  willing  that  partisans  may  continue  to  ‘‘rage  and 
imagine  a vain  thing.”  I will  now  stop  and  send  you  kindly  greet- 
ings and  pray  God’s  blessing  upon  you,  every  one. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


I note  with  great  pleasure  what  you  say  of  Charlie  and  his  outlook. 
May  happiness  and  prosperity  attend  him. 


January  29. 


Vera  Cruz  in  sight ! Send  this  to  Taylor  and  Margaret.  I know 
they  will  be  glad  to  hear  every  time  I write. 


F. 
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My  Dear  Mary, — 


Iturbide  Hotel,  City  of  Mexico, 
January  31,  1882. 


In  regular  order,  you  are  entitled  to  this  letter.  I wrote  to  your 
mother  in  Havana,  and  to  your  Uncle  Taylor  just  before  entering 
Vera  Cruz,  and  mailed  both  to  him.  I hope  they  were  received. 
Vera  Cruz  looks  quite  striking  from  the  water.  As  we  approached, 
the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  and  was  very  hot,  though  a breeze 
stirring  kept  us  from  sutfering  intensely. 

The  Castle  de  Ulloa  stands  upon  a bar  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
right  of  the  city  as  you  come  in  from  sea,  and  appears,  until  you  get 
quite  close,  to  be  a part  of  the  city  itself.  Vera  Cruz,  though  not 
large,  its  many  churches,  some  of  them  very  old,  with  their  domes, 
spires,  and  steeples,  render  it  imposing  enough,  and,  together  with  its 
Castle  and  other  conspicuous  structures,  make  the  scene  one  of  much 
beauty  and  attractiveness,  though  backed  by  sand  dunes  which,  in 
their  nakedness  seem  the  very  picture  of  Desolation. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Hope,  of  Mexico,  of  whom  I have  hitherto  spoken, 
said  he  would  attend  to  getting  a boat  to  take  us  in.  The  Steamer 
had  to  anchor  some  distance  in  the  offing.  He  did  so,  and  we  went 
to  a hotel,  put  our  baggage  in  a room  for  safe  keeping,  and  then  went 
on  the  Plaza  just  in  front,  filled  with  tropical  trees,  and  enjoyed  a 
lemonade.  The  heat  was  oppressive  in  the  sun.  It  was  hard  to 
realize  that  I was  in  this  burning  temperature,  and  you  gathered 
around  the  fire,  maybe  with  plenty  of  snow  and  ice  outdoors. 

While  lounging  here  I heard  talking  in  English  and  Spanish,  and 
saw  two  or  three  Americans  sitting  on  one  of  the  iron  benches  of  the 
Plaza,  and  a Mexican  standing  in  front  of  them.  All  at  once  one  of 
the  Americans  arose  and  knocked  the  Mexican  down  with  his  fist,  the 
latter’s  head  striking  the  pavement  with  a crack  like  a whip.  The 
fellow  got  up,  did  not  seem  to  be  much  excited,  said  something  in 
Spanish,  but  not  angrily,  and  still  lingered  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
observed  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  I remarked  that  he  was 
armed  j but  the  American  did  not  seem  to  observe  it,  or  to  suspect 
danger. 
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A fter  a moment  or  two,  the  Mexican  took  his  hand  from  his  pocket ; 
it  was  wrapped  in  a handkerchief;  he  approached  the  Americans  and 
began  to  talk  again,  though  nnexcitedly,  advancing  nearer  as  he 
did  so.  The  Mexican,  still  cpiietly  talking,  feigned  with  his  right 
hand,  throwing  the  American  off  his  guard,  and  then  leaping  forward 
suddenly  struck  him  a heavy  blow  in  the  face  with  his  left,  which 
was  wound  with  the  handkerchief.  The  blade  of  a knife  flashed  from 
it  as  he  did  so.  He  ran  and  jumped  upon  a street  car  passing  at  the 
time,  and  disappeared.  The  American  clapped  both  his  hands  to  his 
face  and  exclaimed : “ In  the  name  of  God,  what  did  he  hit  me  with?” 
His  comrades  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  led  him  to  a seat.  He 
was  evidently  badly  if  not  fatally  wounded.  This  was  the  only  dis- 
turbance I have  seen  in  these  tropical  regions,  and  gave  me  a good 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  races  engaged  in  it — the  Amer- 
ican’s unsuspecting  and  unguarded  confidence,  and  the  Mexican’s 
fierce  and  subtle  revenge. 

We  did  not  wait  the  result,  but  continued  our  stroll  through  the 
city.  I saw  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz  in  their  every  phase.  Being 
Sunday,  they  were  in  numbers,  after  the  sun  went  down,  crowding 
the  Alameda,  the  principal  Promenade  upon  the  suburbs,  recently 
constructed,  paved  with  some  hard  stone  in  square  blocks,  and  lined 
with  double  rows  of  Cocoa  Palm  trees;  and  filling  the  Plaza,  whither 
they  were  driven  by  the  heat,  or  drawui  by  the  music  which  discoursed 
till  ten  o’clock. 

Here  we  sat  for  several  hours,  watching  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  their  best  attire,  and  were  struck  with  the  variety  of 
nationalities  and  complexions  represented  — white,  copper-colored, 
olive,  brown  of  several  hues  and  grades,  and  black.  The  climate 
seems  to  tan  them  without  any  uniformity  of  shade. 

The  churches  of  which  I spoke  are  striking  buildings,  but  most  of 
them  are  no  longer  churches,  or  used  as  such.  Five  out  of  seven  we 
counted  have  been  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  authorities,  and  are 
now  occupied  as  Government  Offices,  tenement  houses,  warehouses, 
stores  and  for  other  private  purposes.  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a serious  move  upon  the  part  of  those  who  control  the  state,  and  from 
what  I can  see  and  learn,  however  quiet  Mexico  now  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  under  the  surface  there  must  be  a vengeful  fire  smouldering. 

Vera  Cruz  has  improved  in  its  sanitary  condition,  it  is  said;  but 
in  my  walks  through  and  about  the  city,  I saw  evidences  of  con- 
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cealed  filth  or  uncleaiiliness,  which  was  disclosed  when  the  sun  went 
down  and  dampness  came,  burdened  with  odors  which  seemed  to  my 
suspiciously  sensitive  olfactories  to  carry  Yellow  Fever  and  other 
pestilential  disorders. 

We  left  Vera  Cruz  for  the  City  of  Mexico  at  midnight;  our 
party  composed  of  Captain  Kimball,  of  the  Steamship  Knickerbocker, 
whose  kindness  and  attention  I must  always  remember,  his  wife  and 
two  boys;  my  friends,  Mr.  Hope  of  this  city,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wood, 
the  preacher,  to  whom  I have  before  referred — and  for  the  last  twelve 
years  a missionary  in  South  America ; the  three  young  men  from 
Baltimore,  and  the  one  from  Richmond  coming  to  Mexico  to  work 
in  the  railroad  workshops,  and  mines ; and  another  from  Kew  York 
who  is  getting  rates,  engaging  hotels  and  conveyances,  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  an  Excursion  Party  with  which  he  proposes  soon  to 
invade  the  Republic.  Of  diverse  aims  and  objects  and  tastes,  we  make 
an  agreeable  company  under  the  general  guardianship  of  Mr.  Hope, 
who,  being  entirely  at  home,  acts  as  our  cicerone. 

Of  course  I had  not  much  sleep.  I could  not  alford  to  indulge 
largely  in  that  luxury.  I was  busy  enjoying  the  scenes.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  in  a cloudless  sky.  All  the  way  upon  ray  left,  the 
Southern  Cross  displayed  its  ensign  till  the  sun  came  forth  and. 
gilded  the  cone  of  Orizaba  on  my  right,  clean  cut  in  the  crisp 
air  and  crowned  with  everlasting  snow.  These  were  sights  which 
mounted  into  visions  of  the  sublime  to  my  untravelled  eye — for  never 
before  had  I seen  a snow-clad  mountain,  and  now  I had  before  me 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe ; nor  witnessed  in  such  perfection  the 
splendid  Constellation,  the  glory  of  the  Southern  Heavens. 

In  the  meantime  I had  passed  through  the  sands  and  tropical 
growth  of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  and  was  slowly  mounting  into  the 
Tierra  Templada;  and  as  we  rose,  the  cloaks  and  overcoats  and. 
blankets  were  unwrapped  and  found  comfortable  wear,  which,  a few 
hours  ago,  at  Vera  Cruz,  would  have  smothered  us  with  their  weight. 

On  we  went,  stopping  only  to  breakfast,  and  water  and  fire  the 
locomotive,  an  enormous  double  engine,  which  climbed  the  moun- 
tains before  us  with  steady,  even  and  easy  motion. 

The  scene  which  now  opened  upon  us  I will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
for  I know  neither  pencil  nor  pen  can  do  it  justice.  I have  travelled 
the  Roads  over  the  Alleghaney  Range,  many  of  them  of  striking 
scenic  import ; I don’t  know  how  I shall  enjoy  them  now  any  more. 
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We  ascended  for  hours ; before  us,  far  off  up  the  heights,  we  saw  the 
train  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  like  toy  cars  coming  down  to  meet 
us,  and  when  we  passed  them  and  took  their  late  place  on  the  highlands 
we  saw  them  miles  below  us,  rolling  as  we  had  done  through  and  by 
villages,  haciendas,  farms,  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  prodigal  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  both  Tropic  and  Temperate  Zones. 

Orizaba  kept  us  company  till  we  reached  the  Table  Land,  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — the  perpetual  snow 
upon  its  summit  shining  in  the  sun  and  defying  its  rays  through  all 
seasons,  did  not  desert  us  until  its  still  higher  comrades  came  in  view. 
We  came  in  sight  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  so  called  from  its  coffer-like 
shape,  a massive  and  majestic  mountain,  not  snow-clad ; Iztaxihuatl, 
the  Woman  in  White,  and  Popocatapetl,  the  Hill  that  Smokes,  as  their 
names  respectively  import,  covered  with  still  heavier  crowns  of  white. 
Then  dismissing  our  mammoth  locomotive,  we  took  a lighter  and 
faster  one  and  s])ed  over  the  great  plateau  of  Anahuac,  stretching  out 
at  times  into  thousands  of  acres  as  level  as  a prairie,  but  never  with- 
out being  bounded  by  mountains  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
outlines.  The  three  snow-clad  ones  I have  named,  for  a little  while, 
were  in  view  together,  and  when  Orizaba  sank  below  the  horizon  the 
others  kept  us  company  to  the  City  Gates. 

The  Ranches  and  Haciendas,  i.  e.  small  and  large  Farms,  raise 
barley,  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  principally  a species  of  Aloe, 
called  the  Maguey,  from  which  they  manufacture  the  national  drink, 
denominated  Pulque.  This  last  production  is  cultivated  in  immense 
quantities,  quite  like  the  Hemp  plant  both  in  area  and  appearance, 
of  which  I spoke  in  Yucatan.  The  growth  is  planted  in  rows  and 
covering  hundreds  of  acres.  I tried  some  of  the  beverage  at  one  of 
the  Stations.  It  must  be  an  acquired  taste,  for  I did  not  like  it ; 
though  I am  a poor  judge,  for  I am  not,  you  know,  fond  of  any 
stimulating  drink.  It  is  said  to  be  healthful  here.  Various  sorts 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  were  offered  at  every  stopping- 
place  ; oranges,  pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  Sapodillas  and  others 
whose  names  even  I do  not  know  or  remember  so  as  to  write  them 
down.  I forgot  to  say  that  on  these  large  haciendas  I saw  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  droves  of  horses  and  mules,  and  herds  of  cattle.  But 
I should  think  it  a poor  grazing  country,  for  the  grass  burns  up  in 
the  dry  season,  and  now,  as  we  hurry  along,  looks  like  a dusty  plain. 
I should  think  they  used  them  to  consume  their  crops  of  barley  and 
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corn,  being  the  most  profitable  and  easiest  mode  of  conveyance  to 
market. 

At  one  of  the  Stations  a young  man  got  in  and  engaged  in  talk 
with  me.  The  Baltimore  boys  informed  him  who  I was.  He  at  once 
introduced  himself  and  told  me  he  was  from  Front  Royal,  Virginia, 
and  that  his  name  was  Randolph,  grandson  of  the  Colonel  Randolph 
who  was  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  said  he  went  to  school  to  Charles, 
and  John  Blackburn  in  Alexandria,  and  lived  with  Mr.  Burke  at 
the  time.  Of  course  Charles  will  remember  him.  He  also  went  to 
school  to  Peyton  Clark  at  Buffalo  Marsh.  He  inquired  very  kindly 
for  them  all.  He  has  been  in  Mexico  for  some  years  on  Railroads, 
engineering;  is  a fine-looking  fellow,  and  was  very  polite,  offering 
to  do  anything  he  could  for  me.  I told  him  he  would  oblige  me  by 
helping  and  giving  information  to  my  Baltimore  friends,  which  he 
kindly  promised  to  do.  When  I got  off  in  this  City,  I left  him  with 
them.  He  said  he  would  call  to  see  me  at  my  hotel,  which  he  did. 

We  reached  the  City  of  Mexico  at  7 o’clock  p.  m.  My  friend  Mr. 
Hope,  who  lives  here,  would  not  desert  me,  though  I protested  against 
his  troubling  himself  so  much.  But  he  kept  with  me,  told  the  Custom 
House  officer  who  I was,  and  saved  my  trunk  from  examination  ; then 
went  off  and  hired  a carriage,  and  had  my  baggage  taken  to  it.  I told 
him  my  friend,  Mr.  Wood,  was  going  with  me.  He  had  his  things 
taken  also ; then  got  in,  rode  to  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  where  I am  now 
writing,  engaged  our  rooms  and  bade  us  good  evening,  doing  all 
gracefully  and  pleasantly.  Surely  I have  met  with  hosts  of  friends 
and  helpers. 

This  is  an  old-time  hotel,  of  massive  stone,  built,  as  is  the  custom  in 
these  climates,  around  an  open  area.  My  room  opens  upon  a gallery 
from  which  I look  down  upon  the  court.  Mr.  Wood  occupies  it  with 
me  and  I find  him  a pleasant  room-mate.  It  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments : the  front  furnished  with  a velvet-covered  sofa  and  laree  arm 

o 

chair,  writing-table,  washstand,  wardrobe,  and  richly  carpeted ; the 
back  supplied  with  beds.  Soon  after  our  arrival  Bishop  Andrews, 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  United  States,  now  living  in  Wash- 
ington City,  and  other  preachers,  called  to  see  Mr.  Wood,  who  has 
come  to  attend  the  Methodist  Conference  of  the  Mexican  States.  I 
left  him  with  them,  and  after  supper  took  a stroll  with  my  Excursion 
friend  and  then  went  to  bed. 

I got  up  this  morning,  January  31st,  wrote  this  before  breakfast. 
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and  after,  went  out  and  called  upon  Judge  Morgan,  the  American 
Minister.  He  seemed  to  know  me,  and  received  me  with  the  greatest 
warmth.  I had  a long  talk  w’ith  him  upon  matters  relating  both  to 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  told  me  he  would  call  in  his  car- 
riage this  afternoon  and  take  me  to  visit  Chapultepec,  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  invited  me  to  occupy  his  box 
at  the  Theatre  to-night,  both  of  which  invitations  I accepted. 

I then  went  to  the  Post-Office,  hoping  to  hear  from  you  and  get 
papers ; but  the  mail  brought  nothing  for  me  last  night ; and  now 
I cannot  receive  anything  for  a week.  This  is  truly  disappointing. 
I hope  mine  have  reached  you  safely  and  in  order.  Here  I will 
request  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  write  at  once  to 
New  Orleans  and  send  papers  there,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the 
15th  of  February,  and  then  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I expect  to  be  in 
Mexico  two  weeks.  I will,  nothing  occurring,  leave  Vera  Cruz  for 
New  Orleans  this  day  two  weeks  by  steamer  direct.  It  will  take 
me  four  or  five  days  to  make  the  journey.  I will,  I think,  then 
take  steamboat  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.  I want  to  see  that 
great  river,  and  I hear  that  these  boats  are  uncommonly  fine.  But 
don’t  say  anything  about  this,  for  a certain  friend,  you  know,  might 
join  me  there  to  go  to  California,  and  would  mar  my  trip.  'He  told 
me  he  might  do  so,  and  this  would  be  very  bad.  I don’t  need  a com- 
panion. I make  hosts  of  friends  and  helpers.  I feel  now  as  much 
at  home  here  as  I told  you  I did  in  Cuba.  So  keep  my  movements 
to  yourselves,  and  my  request  also. 

After  visiting  the  United  States  Minister  and  the  Post-Office  I called 
upon  Colonel  David  Strother,  our  Consul,  and  was  greeted  in  the 
kindest  manner.  I never  met  him  before.  He  welcomed  me  to 
Mexico  with  the  cordiality  of  an  acquaintance,  and  also  to  his  home. 
To  make  certain  about  my  letters,  he  sent  his  son  to  the  Post-Office, 
but  he  brought  me  none ; so  I must  wait  till  the  next  mail  and  have 
patience  for  a week.  He  then  took  me  to  his  house,  under  the  same 
roof,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and  a Mrs.  Tyng  and  another 
lady,  whose  name  I did  not  catch.  They  are  nicely  fixed.  We  had 
a pleasant  chat  of  an  hour  or  so. 

After  walking  around  a little,  I wrote  thus  far.  I am  glad  I called 
to  see  Colonel  Strother.  There  is  a season  for  the  forgetting  of  un- 
pleasant bygones.  It  would  have  created  talk  for  me  to  have  come 
this  great  distance  and  to  have  avoided  him,  and  would  have  manl- 
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fested  feeling  which  ought  now  to  be  remitted  to  oblivion.  Certainly 
his  reception  of  me  was  everything  that  it  could  be  in  cordiality  and 
kindness  ; and  whatever  his  bitterness  was  during  the  War,  he  showed 
none  of  it  towards  me  in  his  distant  home.  I will  now  stoj)  for  the 
present.  You  must  speak  to  Colonel  Strother’s  relatives  and  tell  them 
that  he  and  his  family  are  well  and  delightfully  fixed. 

At  half-past  four  o’clock  Judge  Morgan  called  in  state,  with  liv- 
eried drivers  and  outriders.  This  afternoon — it  seems  in  this  climate, 
at  this  season,  like  all  other  afternoons — was  clear  and  bright.  We 
drove  to  the  heights  of  Chapultepec,  one  and  a half  or  two  miles 
from  the  city,  along  a straight,  wide  and  well-graded  road.  Chapul- 
tepec is  a knob  of  a mountain  that  springs  suddenly  from  the  plain 
like  so  many  other  elevations  do  on  this  Plateau.  Its  summit  is 
crowned  with  an  edifice  that  you  may  call  a castle,  palace,  or  observ- 
atory ; for  it  has  been  each  of  them  at  different  times.  Here  Monte- 
zuma lived  ; here  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  had  their  home;  and  now 
the  Government  is  repairing  and  enlarging  it  for  the  National  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The  Judge  sent  for  the  man  in  charge,  who  came  and  showed  us  over 
the  entire  building.  We  went  through  the  rooms,  some  of  them  large 
and  spacious,  some  small  and  irregular,  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
tour of  the  structure.  We  saw  a few  pieces  of  furniture,  otherwise 
the  building  was  denuded.  A large  and  handsome  box-shaped  piece 
was  Carlotta’s  wardrobe.  We  then  ascended  the  terrace  and  tower, 
and  viewed  a scene  the  like  of  which  I have  never  witnessed  before. 

I have  seen  the  landscape  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  around  me  the 
mountains,  to  the  left  and  behind  me  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  fer- 
tility and  homelike  beauties  unsurpassed,  before  me  Piedmont  and 
Tidewater  reaching  without  visible  bounds  to  the  east  with  so  few 
elevations,  that,  from  the  high  site  on  which  I stood,  it  seemed  as 
level  as  the  sea.  From  the  Catskill  Mountain  House  I have  looked 
down  upon  the  Hudson,  winding  its  way  far  below,  whilst  beyond 
New  England  lay,  like  a map,  the  view  so  extended  that  it  is  said, 
with  favorable  weather,  the  ocean  can  be  sometimes  seen.  I have 
stood  upon  the  Walls  of  Quebec,  not  far  off  the  Historic  Heights,  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  the  old  and  the  new  of  the  interesting  city,  so 
blended  in  architecture  as  seemingly  to  represent  the  civilization  of 
two  hemispheres,  whilst  the  St.  Lawrence  flowed  majestically  by,  bear- 
ing in  its  volume  the  tribute  of  a Continent.  But  these,  however 
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vivid  my  remembrance,  wane  into  insignificance,  before  the  splendor 
of  this  vision  from  Chapnltepec. 

No  wonder  Montezuma  wanted  to  hold  it,  and  surrendered  it  only 
with  his  life,  as  did  Guatemozin  his  unhappy  successor,  the  last  of 
the  Aztec  kings.  No  wonder  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,  when  they 
thought  themselves  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Mexico,  held  it  as  a 
Palace,  saying : “ That  no  living  Monarch  from  any  Royal  Home  could 
look  out  upon  such  a gorgeous  scene.”  Below  is  the  City  of  Mexico, 
its  environs  and  adjacent  villages  like  a chart.  In  the  clear  atmos- 
phere, the  cattle,  flocks,  and  men  and  women  could  be  seen  in  the 
fields,  they  and  their  residences  like  miniatures,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  mountains  of  the  most  irregular  yet  beautiful  outline,  above 
them  towering  the  two  snow-clad  Giants,  their  white  summits  now 
tinged  with  the  color  of  the  rose  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Description  may  do  its  best,  but  must  ever  utterly  fail  to  render  justice 
to  this  spectacle  and  its  fascinating  associations.  The  Judge  said  I 
was  blessed  in  the  day  ; that  he  had  been  there  frequently,  but  had 
never  seen  the  mountains  so  imposing. 

The  eye,  full  of  the  beauty  which  Nature  has  so  lavishly  strewn  as 
from  a Cornucopia,  was  not  alone  busy.  Memory  and  Imagination, 
too,  were  at  work,  peopling  it  with  incidents  and  associations  from  their 
rich  realms,  the  like  of  which  few  lands  can  offer.  How  Montezuma 
reigned  King  of  Kings  in  Anahuac,  and  how  the  Aztec  Race  by  their 
enterprise  and  valor  made  Mexico  what  Rome  was  to  Italy  in  the 
days  of  her  prime ; how  Cortez  came  and  with  mailed  hand  broke  to 
pieces  both  its  pleasure  and  its  pride,  and  the  strange  Civilization  of 
the  West  went  down  before  the  “Harnessed  Chivalry”  of  Spain; 
how,  hundreds  of  years  thereafter,  the  soldiers  of  our  young  Republic 
planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  spot  where  so  many  curious 
and  thrilling  events  had  already  been  enacted;  how  Maximilian  ap- 
peared and,  in  his  fateful  end,  added  another  Canto  to  the  materials 
of  an  Epic  which,  in  a true  Poet’s  hand,  would  have  wellnigh 
rivalled  that  of  Troy. 

Excited  to  enthusiasm,  I turned  to  Judge  Morgan,  standing  by  my 
side,  and  asked  him  if  his  travel  experience  had  ever  shown  him  any 
scene  to  compare  with  that  before  us  ? He  replied,  only  the  one  in 
view  from  the  Towers  of  Windsor  Castle.  I should  think  it  very 
dilferent — hardly  to  be  compared  at  all.  I hope  one  day  to  test  it. 

Around  the  base  of  Chapnltepec  are  some  immense  Cypress  trees, 
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and  in  one  place  a grove  of  them,  to  which  the  people  of  the  city- 
resort  on  festive  occasions,  and  also  a spring  of  immense  capacity ; I 
thought  it  was  a reservoir,  but  was  informed  that  the  flow  of  water 
was  natural.  From  it  a steam  engine  is  pumping  water  for  the  city 
day  and  night  without  sensibly  lowering  or  diminishing  its  volume.  • 
Nature  has  done  much  to  beautify  this  wonderful  spot. 

We  returned  to  the  city  in  time  to  witness  the  people  in  carriages 
and  on  horseback  along  this  road,  which  is  the  favorite  one  for  recre- 
ation and  enjoyment.  At  84  o’clock  I went  to  the  Theatre  or  Opera 
House,  and  occupied  Judge  Morgan’s  Box.  He  was  there  with  Mrs. 
Morgan  and  their  three  daughters,  whose  acquaintance  I then  made. 

I escorted  Mrs.  Morgan  as  far  as  my  hotel,  and  wished  to  take  her 
home,  but  this  they  would  not  allow,  as  the  Judge  and  Colonel  Neil, 
Secretary  of  the  Legation,  were  with  them,  and  the  hour  was  late. 

Here  I will  close,  that  I may  get  this  letter  off  by  Captain  Kim- 
ball, of  the  Knickerbocker,  who  leaves  Mexico  for  Vera  Cruz  to-day, 
February  1st,  and  thence  with  his  steamer  for  the  United  States.  I 
want  you  to  receive  it  by  the  earliest  route. 

Don’t  forget  to  tell  me  how  your  father’s  eyes  are.  Love  to  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  11.] 


My  Dear  Margaret, — 


City  of  Mexico,  Hotee  Iturbide, 
February  1 and  2,  1882. 


I wrote  to  Mary  from  this  city,  closing  it  on  Februaiy  1,  and 
directing  it  to  Taylor.  My  friend  Captain  Kimball  took  it,  prom- 
ising to  have  it  mailed  in  Havana,  that  it  may  reach  you  sooner  via 
Cedar  Keys. 

On  the  morning  after  I closed  my  last,  I was  introduced  to  Bishop 
Riley,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  American  Ejiiscopal  Church  here. 
He  at  once  tendered  me  many  civilities.  He  seems  to  be  an  ear- 
nest, enthusiastic,  but  I fear,  not  well-balanced  man.  He  told  me 
George  Peterkin  was  his  friend,  and  assisted  at  his  consecration.  He 
knew  also  Dr.  Cornelius  Walker  and  other  of  my  friends.  I deter- 
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mined  to  visit  his  churcli,  which  is  on  the  principal  street  of  the  city, 
and  nof  far  from  my  hotel.  It  was  purchased  in  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated property  of  the  Romish  Church  by  the  Liberal  Party  wlien 
they  got  into  power  in  Mexico  and  established  the  Republic.  It  was 
. a splendid  edifice,  and  cost  more  than  a million  of  dollars.  I invited 
my  friends,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Kimball,  to  join  me. 

The  Bishop  met  us  at  the  gate  of  a little  ornamented  yard  that 
leads  to  the  main  entrance.  I found  what  was  once  the  artistic  and 
elegantly  finished  church  disrobed  of  its  Romish  ornaments  and  in- 
signia, but  still  beautiful  in  its  carvings  and  columns  and  arches. 
These  have  been  supplanted  and  supplemented  by  a simple  Pulpit 
and  chairs  for  the  congregation,  occupying  not  more  than  a sixth  part 
of  the  grand  auditorium.  Every  thing  was  simple  and  plain,  but  in 
order,  well  cleaned  and  kept.  The  Bishop  spoke  hopefully  of  his 
work  and  the  future  growth  of  his  church.  He  was  born  in  Chili, 
speaks  Spanish  and  English  equally  well — the  latter  with  the  accent 
of  an  Englishman,  showing  that  his  associations  have  been  with  the 
people  of  that  country  ; though  he  is  hearty,  cordial  and  enthusiastic. 
He  gave  me  his  hours  of  worship ; a.  m.  and  5 p.  m.  every  day, 
altogether  in  Spanish. 

After  he  had  shown  us  tliis  church — for  which,  by  the  way,  in  the 
confiscation  sale,  only  $31,000  was  given — he  took  us  to  see  his 
Orphans’  School  connected  with  it.  Here,  too,  I was  pleased  to  find 
evidences  of  excellent  and  careful  management.  The  children  were 
well  clothed  and  happy  looking ; a good  deal  more  so  than  those  I 
have  seen  generally  upon  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  school  and  its 
classes  were  evidently  well  ordered,  and  discipline  was  manifest  in  its 
conduct.  We  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  had  an  extensive  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and  again  saw  the  two  white- 
crowned  sentinels  which  ever  add  interest  to  the  scene,  whencesoever 
viewed.  He  then  escorted  us  to  a Public  Garden,  large,  and  full  of 
tropical  plants,  enclosed  by  an  old  high  wall  of  stone.  This,  also, 
was  once  the  property  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  attached  to  the 
Convent.  Surely  it  must  be  a bitter  thing  to  the  Romanists  to 
see  this  precious  property,  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  snatched 
from  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  secular  power,  and  transferred  to  the 
heretic,  and  used  for  what  they  esteem  in  comparison  such  unholy  pur- 
poses. Cau  it  stand  ? Does  it  not  contain  the  germ  of  other  Revo- 
lutions which  will  tear  the  heart  of  Mexico  before  she  can  find  rest  ? 
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I met  also  at  the  Hotel  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  son  of  the 
great  scientist.  We  have  met  several  times,  and  sympathy  is^spring- 
ing  np  between  us.  Also  with  Colonel  Thompson,  from  Parkersburg, 
AVest  Virginia,  whom  I met  once  in  that  city,  now  living  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  here  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
General  Orel,  of  the  United  States  Federal  Army,  called  to  see  me, 
and  told  me  his  wife  is  a Virginian,  from  Culpeper  County,  and 
wants  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Orel  is  now  living  in  this  city;  one 
of  his  daughters  married  a celebrated  Mexican,  who  stands  high  in 
the  Republic.  You  know  Orel  commanded  in  Virginia  after  the  war, 
when  the  unhappy  State  was  Military  District,  No.  1,  anel  was  kind 
and  well-behaved  to  our  people.  He  appears  to  be  an  active,  intelli- 
gent man.  We  will,  no  doubt,  see  more  of  each  other. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Hope,  called  and  took  us  about  mid-day  to  the 
National  Museum.  AVe  found  it  closed  ; being  only  open  three  times 
a week.  But  he  saw  the  Superintendent  and  introduced  us  to  him, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  opened  for  our  inspection.  AA^e  spent  some 
hours  there  with  much  pleasure.  Saw  a number  of  Mexican,  Aztec 
Antiquities,  among  them  the  great  Sacrificial  Stone  of  Monte- 
zuma’s time ; covered  with  inscriptions  which,  had  it  a tongue,  could 
tell  a tale  of  horror,  before  which  the  Inquisition  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power  would  pale.  , The  Stone  is  of  immense  size,  and  of 
porphyry.  AA^e  saw  the  preparations  which  represent  the  Natural 
History  of  Mexico — quadrupeds,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  insects,  care- 
fully and  artistically  preserved,  and  specimens  of  the  precious  things 
which  make  Mexico  one  of  the  Treasure  Houses  of  the  world.  This 
Museum  is  in  the  Palace. 

I came  back  to  my  hotel,  dined,  and  was  then  called  for  by  Judge 
Morgan  and  taken  in  his  carriage  to  pay  our  respects  to  Seiior  Ignacio 
Marscal,  also  in  the  Palace,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic. 
He  received  us  in  an  elegantly  furnished  and  appointed  room,  and  we 
had  a pleasant  interview.  He  is  a man  of  about  my  age,  good  look- 
ing, fine  head  and  eye,  and  evidently  has  ability.  He  is  not  wanting 
in  humor,  and  enjoyed  the  joking  of  our  Minister  who,  when  Marscal 
invited  me  to  his  house,  and  I returned  it  by  inviting  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, told  Marscal  that  he  might  doubtless  avail  himself  of  my  invi- 
tation soon,  as  probably  a Revolution  would  make  him  glad  before 
a great  while  to  have  such  a retreat  available.  The  joke  to  a high 
official  of  this  unsettled  country  might  sound  rather  grim,  but  the 
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Secretary  took  it  good  humoredly,  as  Intended.  We  proposed  to  call 
and  pay  our  respects  to  the  President,  Gonzales,  but  we  were  informed 
that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  serious  sickness. 

I spent  the  evening  quietly  at  the  hotel,  after  having,  towards  dark, 
walked  out  on  the  grand  drive  to  Chapultepec  and  looked  at  the 
coaches  and  horses,  of  which  there  was  a goodly  number  of  fine  ones, 
with  tlieir  occupants  and  riders.  I went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

Thursday,  February  2. 

This  is  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  and  an  important 
day  in  Mexico  among  the  Catholics.  I was  glad  of  it,  for  it  gave 
me  a good  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Cathedral  and  other  Churches, 
which  were  thrown  open  for  service,  and  also  for  walking  over  the 
city  and  seeing  the  people  in  their  gala-day  dress.  Mr.  Wood  and  I 
went  together  to  the  Cathedral — the  richest  and  most  expensively 
appointed  church,  it  is  claimed,  in  North  America.  It  has  been  more 
than  three  hundred  years  since  it  was  begun,  and  stands  ujjon  the  site 
where  Cortez  destroyed  the  Aztec  Temple — a story  which,  in  romantic 
interest,  has  few  parallels  in  History.  I have  not  time  to  describe  it 
in  detail.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  whilst 
the  Palace  of  which  I have  spoken,  the  site  of  the  one-time  home  of 
the  Conqueror,  occupies  the  east.  The  Cathedral  was  thronged  with 
people,  indicating  by  their  numbers  and  devotion,  that  Romanism  is 
by  no  means  dead,  however  much  the  arm  of  the  Government  tried 
to  kill  it. 

Whilst  examining  the  paintings  in  one  of  the  Chapels,  a Spanish 
gentleman  came  in.  Mr.  Wood  spoke  to  him  in  his  tongue,  and  he 
courteously  gave  us  much  information,  walking  with  us  through  the 
building  and  explaining  the  numerous  objects  of  interest,  and  then 
inviting  us  to  visit  his  home  in  the  city,  that  he  might  show  us  an 
original  Murillo  which  he  regarded  as  of  immense  value.  We  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  he  will  call  at  the  hotel  for  us  at  9 o’clock,  a.  m. 
day  after  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wood,  now,  had  to  leave  me  for  his  church  engagements.  I 
started  out  to  pedestrianize  the  city,  which  always  affords  me  so  much 
pleasure  in  strange  countries.  I walked  for  hours,  visiting  numerous 
churches  which  were  open  for  service.  While  so  much  of  the  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical  property  has  been  confiscated,  they  still  have  in  this 
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city  many  churches ; and  whilst  its  power  has  been  weakened,  it  has 
many  earnest  workers.  The  size,  the  number  and  the  cost  of  these 
edifices  is  amazing. 

I wandered  over  the  city  from  centre  to  circumference;  out  upon 
the  suburbs ; looking  into  the  business  places,  shops  and  dwellings  of 
the  people.  Nothing  saves  it  from  desolation  by  pestilence  but  the 
wonderful  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  for  a worse  sewered  place,  or  a fil- 
thier population  I never  saw.  The  foundations  of  the  city  are  a cess- 
pool, I should  infer.  The  drainings  are  allowed  to  settle  underground, 
and  to-day  one  of  the  stoppers  in  the  court  of  this  large  hotel  was 
accidentally  displaced,  and  the  inmates  had  to  fly  from  the  horrible 
odor  which  immediately  filled  the  court  and  halls,  as  from  a pesti- 
lence. 

The  city,  if  badly  drained,  is,  also,  badly  supplied  with  water ; 
though  there  is  plenty  around,  it  is  said,  but  not  utilized;  conse- 
quently the  streets  where  the  poor  live,  and  their  houses,  are  foul,  and 
their  persons  no  better.  There  is  much  talk  of  an  improved  system  of 
sewerage,  but  its  mode  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  so  low,  occupying,  you  know,  ground  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  was  a Lake.  Its  accomplishment  is  a demand  not  only 
upon  science,  but  weighs  heavier  upon  the  resources  of  the  city. 

The  people  are  hard  working,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  them  bear- 
ing burdens,  both  men  and  women,  which  we  would  not  put  upon  a 
horse — trotting  along  with  apparent  ease,  the  load  upon  their  backs 
kept  in  place  by  a band  across  their  foreheads.  They  have  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  own  Aborigines,  among  them  the  “nil  admi- 
7'ari;”  they  manifest  no  wonder  nor  surprise,  and  apparently  do  not 
even  observe,  but  bear  themselves  with  the  apathy  of  the  Indian.  I 
walked  through  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  City,  and,  dressed 
in  a foreign  habit  that  was  rarely  seen  among  them,  they  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  apparently  than  of  one  of  their  own  people. 
Not,  however,  the  slightest  rudeness  or  disagreeable  look  or  manner; 
on  the  contrary,  passing  without  scanning  or  comment,  giving  the 
way  and  manifesting  at  least,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  negative 
politeness. 

Thus  the  morning  and  noon  were  agreeably  spent.  In  the  after- 
noon I went  to  see  Mrs.  Iturbide,  to  whom  I had  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  her  sister,  Mrs.  Norton,  of  Richmond.  A’ou  remember  she 
was  a Miss  Green,  of  Georgetown  or  Washington.  She  has  been 
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absent  from  tliis  country,  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  for  some 
time  educating  her  son,  a youth  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  and  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Mexico,  which  he  stands  poor  chance  of  ever  filling. 
She  is  now  boarding  at  a hotel,  and  regretted  that  she  had  not  yet 
taken  possession  of  her  house,  that  she  might  entertain  me.  I was 
as  glad  as  she  was  sorry  ; for  whilst  I appreciate  her  kindness  fully, 
it  will  not  answer  to  have  my  time  taken  up  with  entertainments. 
Her  son  has  been  invited  back  to  this  country,  and  he  told  me  that 
Gonzales,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  had  offered  him  a captaincy 
in  the  army  ; but  had  advised  him  to  enter  the  National  Military 
Academy  before  accepting  the  commission.  This  he  had  determined 
to  do  and  spend  two  years  there.  He  is  a gentlemanly  young 
man. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Hope  called,  and  took  me  to  the  theatre.  The 
property  belongs  mainly  to  him  and  his  wife’s  family,  and  I met  them 
there  : his  mother-in-law,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  and  wife,  all 
of  w'hom  are  Mexicans,  and  cannot  speak  a word  of  English.  But 
we  got  along  with  Mr.  Hope’s  assistance  very  well.  The  opera  was 
good ; the  box  was  a good  place  for  observation,  and  the  evening 
was  to  me  enjoyable.  I don’t  remember  whether  I told  you,  Mr. 
Hope  is  from  the  United  States.  He  certainly  has  been  courteous 
and  polite. 

I came  home  and  had  a good  night’s  rest  after  a busy  and  profit- 
able day.  I will  state  that  my  health  is  perfect.  I walk  all  day 
without  fatigue,  have  a good  appetite,  sleep  well,  enjoying  and  bene- 
fitting  by  my  trip  beyond  my  expectation. 

A gentleman  told  me  there  was  a letter  for  me  in  the  Post-office, 
which  he  saw  from  the  list  they  post  after  the  arrival  of  every 
steamer.  I went  and  found  one  from  Charles,  dated  18th,  which 
you  may  be  sure  I was  mighty  glad  to  get;  but  no  letter  from  you, 
Taylor,  or  Mary,  and  no  newspapers  from  anybody.  I have  received 
nothing  from  you  since  the  12th  of  January.  But  we  have  a steamer 
I believe,  on  Sunday,  and  I hope  to  get  letters  and  papers  then.  I 
wrote  you  to  mail  till  15th  to  New  Orleans,  and  after  that  to  St. 
Louis. 

On  my  return  found  a card  of  Colonel  Strother’s  and  also  one  of 
General  Ord’s.  I will  call  and  see  him  and  Mrs.  Ord.  I am  sorry 
to  hear  from  Charles  that  Essie  is  not  well : hope  only  slight  indis- 
position. Love  to  all.  Must  write  as  often  as  you  can  and  give  the 
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news ; I don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  Virginia.  Tell  me  how 
Dr.  M.  is.  I note  what  Charles  says  of  Dr.  Fairfax’s  death — a good 
and  true  man  gone. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  12.] 

Same  Hotel,  City  of  Mexico,  'February  3,  1882. 
My  Dear  Taylor, — 

I wrote  to  Margaret  a letter  dated  February  1st  and  2d ; I also 
wrote  to  Mary  one  dated  February  1st,  and  sent  it  by  Captain 
Kimball  to  mail  in  Havana ; I hope  you  received  them.  The  letter 
to  Margaret  and  this,  I will  send  by  same  Steamer,  which  I believe 
leaves  next  Tuesday.  I will  not  start  for  New  Orleans  till  next 
Tuesday  week.  On  Friday — February  3,  date  of  this  letter — I got 
up,  took  breakfast  and  prepared  for  a busy  day.  My  friend  and 
room-mate,  Mr.  Wood,  went  into  the  interior  with  Bishop  Andrews 
and  other  Methodist  Preachers,  to  organize  some  churches.  I parted 
from  him  with  regret,  and  fear  we  will  not  meet  again  in  Mexico. 

I took  a tram-car  drawn  by  mules,  being  alone,  and  started  for  the 
celebrated  village  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo.  Here  is  the  most  famous 
church  in  Mexico.  The  Legend  relates,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
to  a rustic  and  ordered  a church  to  be  erected  upon  that  spot ; the 
site  being  upon  a small  mountain  that  overlooks  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico and  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  He  at  once  told  the  Priest 
of  the  apparition.  The  Priest  spurned  him  as  an  impostor  or  crazy. 
He  went  away,  and  the  Virgin  appeared  again  and  gave  him  in  token 
an  armful  of  flowers,  and  told  him  to  present  them  to  the  Priest. 
The  flowers  were  such  as  did  not  grow  at  that  place  or  in  that  season. 
When  he  laid  the  flowers  before  the  Priest,  there  was  left  upon  the 
garments  of  the  rustic  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  of  course  satis- 
fied the  Priest  of  the  divine  apparition,  and  a Church  was  decreed 
to  be  erected  upon  the  spot  of  her  appearance.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  where  her  feet  touched  either  upon  the  first  or  second 
appearance,  there  gushed  a Fountain,  which  is  tastefully  and  hand- 
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somely  covered,  and  to  which  the  credulous  and  faithful  resort  to  be 
cured  of  all  manner  of  diseases. 

Tlie  road  is  a straight  one,  over  a level  country.  Along  the  old 
mule  and  wagon  track  which  runs  a short  distance  off,  and  parallel 
to  the  tramway  from  the  City  to  Gandalupe,  stand  columns  or  pillars 
at  distances  of  every  hundred  yards  or  so,  that  were  once  highly 
ornamented  and  intended  as  shrines,  but  which  are  now  going  to 
decay.  I was  told  by  a gentleman  long  resident  in  this  country,  that 
in  the  olden  time,  when  Romanism  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  power 
and  influence,  on  special  feast  days  men  and  women  would  crawl  upon 
their  knees  from  Mexico  to  the  Church  on  the  Mountain,  resting  and 
offering  prayers  at  these  shrines.  The  distance  is  three  miles  ! All 
that  now,  is  only  matter  of  History.  But  I saw  myself  when  I got 
to  Gaudalupe,  respectable-looking  women  crawling  up  the  lofty  steps 
and  into  the  church,  repeating  their  prayers  as  they  approached  the 
altar.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
stands  a fine  large  church,  that  must  have  cost  vast  suras  of  money ; 
and  here  again  I was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  churches  and  their 
belongings  cost  more  than  all  other  property  combined. 

After  I had  visited  the  Great  Church,  I climbed  up  the  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  church  of  the  miracle,  which  stands  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountain  immediately  in  the  rear,  and  lifts  itself  above  the  dome 
and  steeples  of  the  larger  church.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  miracle  church  but  its  commanding  site,  and  the  charm  of  mystery 
in  which  devotees  for  so  many  years  have  wrapped  it. 

Before  me,  immediately  in  front,  lay  the  City  of  Mexico ; on  the 
left  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco ; somewhat  to  the  right  and  farther  off, 
Tacubaya,  Chapultepec,  Molino  del  Rey  and  the  surrounding  country, 
with  its  hamlets  and  villages,  all  dominated  by  the  two  snow-topped 
mountains — ever-present  sentinels,  closing  the  landscape.  The  scene 
is  only  second  to  that  from  Chapultepec,  of  which  I have  spoken  in 
a former  letter. 

The  rocky  ground  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Church,  which, 
together  with  it,  occupies  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain, 
has  been  enclosed  with  adobe  walls  and  is  used  as  a grave-yard. 
Here  the  wealthy  and  distinguished  people  are  buried.  Formerly, 
ISIrs.  Iturbide  told  me,  these  bodies  only  remained  for  awhile  in  this 
sacred  spot ; being  afterwards  disinterred  and  removed  to  other  rest- 
ing places.  But  now  the  burials  here  are  more  permanent.  The 
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yard  is  three-fourtlis  filled,  and  with  some  costly  monuments.  Among 
them,  lie  the  remains  of  Santa  Anna. 

I walked  around  the  wall,  and  had  a view  of  the  valleys  and 
mountains  in  the  rear,  and  then  visited  a kind  of  Grotto,  which  some 
ingenious  ones  have  dug  out  of  the  Rock  behind  the  church  and 
ornamented  with  shells  and  pottery,  quite  tastefully.  Waiting  for  the 
return  car,  I utilized  ray  time  pedestrianizing  the  village  and  visiting 
a yard  not  far  out,  where  they  were  making  sun-dried  or  adobe  brick. 
I returned  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  city,  and  amused 
myself  in  looking  at  the  crowds  as  they  passed  to  and  fro.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare.  It  would  amuse  and  amaze  you  to  see  the  modes 
of  locomotion  and  conveyance — droves  of  donkeys  not  much  larger 
than  big  Newfoundlands,  bearing  burdens  we  would  hesitate  to  put 
upon  a strong  horse,  and  men  and  women  canwing  upon  their  heads 
and  backs  weights  as  heavy  as  those  borne  by  the  donkeys. 

In  observing  these  people,  I am  struck  with  their  blended  habits 
of  industry  and  idleness.  Men  and  women  labor  here  in  a manner 
and  degree  never  seen  in  our  country.  As  they  pass  along  the  streets 
and  roads  with  these  enormous  burdens,  sometimes  in  a jog-trot,  you 
wonder  at  their  strength  and  endurance.  Their  faces  do  not  indicate 
sutfering,  though  the  burdens  are  borne  upon  their  heads  and  backs ; 
sometimes,  as  I have  before  remarked,  that  upon  the  back  being  kept 
in  place  and  partly  borne  by  a leather  strap  that  binds  across  their 
foreheads.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  generally  bare  above  their  knees, 
and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  weights  they  carry  makes  the  veins,  mus- 
cles and  smews  stand  out  like  whip-cords.  Certainly  a people  capable 
of  such  endurance,  with  proper  government,  can  be  made  to  play  a 
larger  and  more  elfective  role  in  history  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

On  my  return  to  the  city,  I went  to  the  Art  Gallery  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two.  I do  not  profess  to  be  a judge  of  paintings;  I have 
seen  too  few  ; but  to  me  these  seemed  quite  a mass  of  rubbish.  There 
are  some  fine  paintings,  however,  and  a few  of  the  old  masters.  The 
opportunity  offered  by  the  gentleman,  so  kindly,  in  the  Cathedral,  is 
lost,  by  the  necessary  absence  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wood.  He  came 
according  to  promise  to  the  hotel,  but  I being  unable  to  speak  Span- 
ish, nor  he  English,  I had  to  decline  to  accompany  him,  much  to  my 
regret. 

After  visiting  this  Gallery,  I again  took  street  cars  and  went  three 
miles  in  an  almost  opposite  direction  to  the  village  of  Tacubaya.  Here 
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the  wealthy  men  of  the  city  have  their  residences,  and  there  are  three 
or  four  palatial  ones,  surrounded  by  royal  grounds.  As  I was  riding 
along  in  the  train,  according  to  custom  I utilized  my  time  and  com- 
pany. I engaged  in  conversation  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  turned 
out  to  be  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  in  this  city  sixty  years,  and 
has  noted  the  mutations  of  this  strange  people  and  their  country.  He 
was  very  communicative ; he  is  a Banker,  transacting  business  in  the 
city,  and  living  in  Tacubaya.  He  knew  Maximilian  personally  and 
well,  and  was  one  of  his  financial  agents.  He  thinks  he  was  a good 
man,  with  good  purposes,  basely  betrayed ; and  he  thinks  Carlotta 
Avorthy  of  the  many  good  things  that  have  been  said  of  her.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  universal  opinion  ; for  I met  with  another  Eng- 
lishman, who  thought  just  the  reverse.  He  regarded  Maximilian  as 
Aveak  and  treacherous,  and  Carlotta  no  better.  He  said  it  was  now 
well  understood  that,  though  Maximilian  had  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  upon  accepting  the  Mexican  crown,  he  had 
written  from  this  country  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  stating 
that  he  did  so  with  a mental  reserA^ation.  Thus  Plistory  goes.  Who  is 
transmitted  in  his  true  colors  and  character?  Though  I think  from 
Avhat  I can  gather,  that  the  general  impression  of  Maximilian  and 
Carlotta  is  favorable,  and  that  his  and  her  error  Avas  of  the  head  and 
not  of  the  heart ; and  his  grievous  want  Avas  that,  both  of  knowledge 
of  the  elements  with  Avhich  he  had  to  deal,  and  of  ability  to  handle 
them.  When  I reached  Tacubaya,  I got  out  and  walked  over  the 
Aullage.  I have  never  been  so  struck  Avith  the  close  proximity  of 
Avealth  and  poverty.  These  palatial  homes  are  surrounded  on  every 
hand  by  wretched  hovels. 

The  day  was  one  of  importance.  A^esterday  was,  as  I told  you, 
fast  and  worship  day;  to-day  is  for  sport  and  giving  rein  to  enjoy- 
ment, whether  high  or  low.  Tacubaya  was  full  of  quarrelsome  fight- 
ers and  sportsmen  of  every  stripe.  The  streets  Avere  thronged  with  that 
class  of  people ; through  the  town  the  gambling  tables  and  stalls  were 
exposed  ; cards,  dice,  and  games  I never  saw  before,  of  varieties  with- 
out number ; cocks  fastened  by  the  leg  to  pins  in  the  ground  in 
shady  places,  or  carried  under  the  arras  of  the  owner  or  agent,  itching 
for  a fight ; stalls  for  the  sale  of  fruits  of  every  kind,  of  sweetmeats 
6r  of  skilful  handiwork  of  shapes  unnumbered  ; and  all  in  the  midst 
of  the  clean  cut,  incisive  tones  and  accents  of  the  Spanish  tongue. 

I wandered  among  them  and  watched  with  interest  their  carrying 
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on,  attracting  only  enough  of  notice  to  induce  the  offer  of  a game,  a 
cock  fight,  or  some  other  article  of  merchandise.  Having  gathered 
what  I could  or  cared  to  know  of  the  place,  I determined  to  walk 
across  the  country  a few  miles  to  Molino  del  Rey,  the  • celebrated 
Battle  Field  of  our  Mexican  War,  and  then  to  Chapultepec.  Most 
of  the  distance  was  open  fields,  every  now  and  then  a thicket  or 
woods.  I did  not  think  of  the  imprudence  of  the  act  until  it  was 
accomplished. 

Tacubaya  and  the  vicinity  were  full  of  desperate  characters,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback.  The  open  fields  stretched  for  miles  around. 
Of  course  I could  be  seen,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
for  one  of  these  freebooters  to  have  dashed  across,  and  as  I 
entered  a thicket  have  emptied  my  purse,  if  not  his  pistol.  I was 
told  on  my  return  of  the  imprudence  of  the  step.  But  “a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a mile.”  The  day  was  fine  and  my  stroll  so  pleasant  amid 
such  scenes  of  beauty,  that  I forgot  the  danger  in  the  delight. 

Molino,  which  means  Mill,  is  still  occupied  as  a flour  and  grist 
mill  and  seems  in  fine  preservation,  adjoining  the  National  Armory. 
I walked  around  and  through  it,  visited  the  site  of  the  field,  on 
which  the  Mexicans  have  built  a monument  to  those  who  fell  in 
the  invasion  of  the  North  Americans ; for  so  they  call  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I walked  then  to  Chapultepec,  which  lies 
between  Molino  del  Rey  and  the  City,  and  strolled  through  the 
grove  of  Cypresses  which  surround  its  base,  and  which  I think  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  being  such  magnificent  trees.  I enjoyed 
my  second  visit  more  even  than  the  first,  because  I was  alone  and 
could  wander  at  leisure.  I went  also  to  the  Fountain  or  Spring 
where  the  Engine  is  pumping  water  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and  yet 
does  not  appear  to  lessen  it,  the  running  sujjply  is  so  abundant.  I 
slaked  my  thirst  and  found  the  water  rather  warm,  but  seemingly 
pure. 

I walked  then  to  a station  a little  way  off,  and  waited  for  the  car 
to  return  from  Tacubaya.  Here  I amused  myself  watching  the 
soldiers  and  people  who  abounded.  Whilst  there,  a funeral  train 
passed  on  the  tramway.  One  car  with  the  coffin,  and  one  with  the 
family  and  mourners.  This  is  the  custom  here,  and  a good  one  it 
is,  as  it  saves  expense  to  the  families  of  the  dead  in  carriage  hire 
and  burial  display.  I hear  it  is  adopted  by  the  best  people. 

Just  as  the  the  car  passed,  I saw  a woman  hurrying  up  with  what 
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appeared  to  be  the  lid  of  a child’s  coffin,  and  behind  her  a boy  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  with  a box  on  his  head.  I thought  at 
first  it  contained  flowers  for  the  coffin  on  the  car ; but  upon  nearer 
inspection  it  was  the  corpse  of  a child,  with  its  miniature  hands 
clasped  upon  its  breast  and  its  quiet  face  uncovered  to  the  sky.  It 
Avas  a mother  going  to  the  grave-yard  with  the  dead  body  of  her 
infant,  borne  upon  the  head  of  one  but  a little  older,  and  he  the  only 
help  she  had.  They  hurried  on  to  overtake  the  car  that  had  passed, 
and  I lost  sight  of  them. 

I forgot  to  mention  the  monument  at  Chapultepec,  built  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  the  Cadets  who  fell  defending  it  in  the 
North  American  invasion.  At  that  time  the  Military  Academy  was 
there.  It  was  removed  to  near  Molino,  but  will  soon  again  be 
brought  back  to  Chapultepec ; they  are  adding  largely  to  the  build- 
ing for  its  reception.  I returned  to  the  city  after  a busy  day  and 
walk  of  many  miles,  feeling  none  the  worse. 

At  8 o’clock  p.  m.  I attended  a dinner  at  Minister  Morgan’s ; I 
was  assigned  to  the  post  of  honor  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  escorted  her  to 
the  table ; the  other  guests  were  Mrs.  Iturbide  and  her  son  ; Colonel 
Furguson,  a resident  of  Mexico  for  some  years;  two  gentlemen  from 
London,  and  one  from  New  York.  The  dinner  was  one  of  courses, 
and  the  evening  till  11  o’clock  passed  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Iturbide, 
her  son  and  Colonel  Furguson  escorted  me  to  my  hotel  on  their 
way  home.  You  may  be  sure  I rested  well  that  night. 

Saturday,  February  4,  1882. 

I walked  to-day  through  a portion  of  the  city  I had  not  seen ; went 
into  the  churches  that  were  open  ; looked  in  upon  the  people  in  their 
houses  and  shops.  In  the  afternoon  at  5J  o’clock,  I complied  with 
Bishop  Riley’s  request  and  attended  his  evening  service,  and  I was 
again  struck  with  the  good  order  and  deportment  of  the  children.  He 
expressed  a strong  desire  that  I should  visit  Senor  Romero,  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  distinguished  Mexicans  now  living.  I agreed 
to  do  so,  and  we  fixed  8 o’clock.  In  the  meantime  Professor  Agassiz 
and  I wandered  about  the  streets  talking  science  and  politics  : of  the 
former  he  knew  much  more  than  of  the  latter.  He  is  a pleasant  gen- 
tleman, and  said  to  be  learned  in  the  physical  sciences.  At  8 o’clock 
Bishop  Riley  called  for  me,  and  we  went  to  see  Mr.  Romero.  He 
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was  glad  to  meet  me,  speaks  English  fluently,  and  is  evidently  not 
an  ordinary  man.  He  is  of  small  stature,  like  most  Mexicans,  but 
has  a fine  head  and  face,  and  is  easy  and  fluent  in  conversation. 
Several  others  being  present,  I could  not  talk  as  unreservedly  on 
Mexican  affairs  as  I wished. 

He  kindly  offered  his  service  to  go  with  me  to  the  Palace  and 
other  places,  which  I may  accept,  and  there  have  a longer  and  more 
private  interview.  I have  gleaned  much  by  observation  and  inquiry 
with  regard  to  Mexico ; I want  to  know  what  her  Statesmen  are 
going  to  do  with  it.  Profound  issues  are  lying  dormant  in  this  great 
country,  some  may  be  dead  beyond  resurrection,  some  may  be  sleep- 
ing and  gathering  strength  for  a giant  spring. 

Sunday,  February  5,  1882. 

According  to  promise,  I went  to  Bishop  Riley’s  church  to  attend 
service.  It  was  conducted  in  the  grand  Hall  of  the  late  Catholic 
church,  and  in  Spanish.  Of  course  I could  not  understand  the  ser- 
mon, but  I could  the  Liturgy.  The  congi’egation  was  the  most  decent- 
looking  and  respectable  I have  seen  in  Mexico,  and  I have  now  been 
in  many  of  the  numerous  churches  of  the  city.  The  attendance  was 
quite  large ; the  men  and  women  well  dressed,  and  what  surprised 
me,  as  many  men  as  women.  For  the  benefit  of  Margaret,  Essie  and 
Mary,  I will  say,  only  two  of  the  women  had  bonnets ; they  wore 
shawls  on  their  heads  in  the  fashion  of  hoods.  The  little  girls  were 
entirely  bare  headed.  The  children,  girls  and  boys,  numbered  a 
hundred  or  more,  and  better  behaved  I never  saw.  Indeed  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  congregation,  old  and  young,  would  have  been  a model 
for  us  older  Christians.  The  singing  was  Congregational,  and  whilst 
the  speaking  of  the  preacher  under  the  immense  dome  was  dis- 
agreeably affected  by  the  echo,  the  music  of  the  organ  and  the  voices 
sounded  through  the  high  springing  arches  with  charming  effect. 

The  Bishop,  when  the  service  was  over,  introduced  me  to  several 
of  his  Lady  workers,  all  of  whom  spoke  hopefully  of  the  futiu’e  of 
the  church.  As  far  as  I can  judge,  the  Bishop  or  some  one  for  him 
is  a fine  organizer.  These  men  and  women  and  children  are,  as  I 
have  said,  by  far  the  most  respectable  looking  I have  seen  in  any 
house  of  worship  here. 

After  church,  the  Bishop  escorted  me  to  the  hotel  and  we  parted. 
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I wandered  through  the  ]\Iarkets  and  Public  Plazas  and  other  parts 
of  tlie  city  that  I had  not  visited,  then  came  to  the  hotel  and  rested. 

Colonel  Thompson  of  Parkersburg,  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
just  told  me  he  is  going  home.  To  be  certain  of  your  getting  these 
two  letters,  I will  give  them  to  him  to  mail  in  the  States. 

He  is  waiting  and  I will  close.  Love  to  all.  In  haste. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  13.] 

City  of  Mexico,  Sunday,  February  5,  1882. 
My  Dear  Mary, — 

This  evening  I finished  two  letters,  one  to  your  mother  and  one 
to  your  Uncle  Taylor,  and  gave  them  to  Colonel  Thompson  to  mail 
in  the  States.  He  leaves  this  evening  for  his  home  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  I thought  it  would  make  their  reception  surer  and  quicker 
to  trust  them  to  him.  I then  called  upon  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her 
daughters  between  7 and  8 o’clock,  p.  m.  I went  with  a Mrs.  Scott, 
of  New  York,  who  dined  there  with  me,  and  whom  I have  met  fre- 
quently since  I have  been  in  the  city.  We  saw  the  Judge;  the  ladies 
were  getting  I’eady  for  the  Sunday  Opera  ! 

I then  strolled  to  the  Plaza.  This  is  a large  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Palace,  another  by  the  Cathedral,  on  another 
are  the  Public  Offices,  some  of  which  are  upon  the  site  of  the  house  in 
which  Cortez  lived ; indeed,  I heard  it  stated,  a portion  of  which  he 
built,  but  I do  not  credit  this ; and  the  last,  surrounded  by  stores, 
bazaars  and  stalls.  The  Plaza  is  paved,  save  a portion  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  laid  out  with  grass  plats,  trees  and  flowers ; 
and  the  centre,  which  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner : thus  con- 
verted, I am  told,  by  Carlotta’s  taste,  from  the  rough  stone  with 
which  it  was  once  paved,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spaniard. 

The  centre  circle  has  a music  stand  and  a great  number  of  seats  and 
chairs  for  the  delectation  of  the  people.  This  evening  it  was  orna- 
mented with  electric  lights,  Chinese  lanterns  and  gas.  The  crowd 
assembled,  walking  and  sitting,  of  men,  women  and  children,  was  the 
most  numerous  I have  seen  upon  my  travels.  The  Band  was  large, 
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and  discoursed  fine  music — not  equal,  however,  to  the  one  in  Havana, 
which  was  the  best  I ever  heard,  though  composed  of  eighty  instru- 
ments, which  discoursed  such  gentle  strains  as  to  be  entirely  free  from 
the  disagreeable  clangor  that  almost  invariably  attends  such  music, 
when  one  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  performers.  I enjoyed  myself 
walking  around  and  looking  at  the  people  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
came  home.  I will  mention  that  there  is  another  extensive  promenade 
and  square,  which  I think  I have  named  before,  as  the  one  on  which 
Judge  Morgan’s  house  fronts,  called  the  Alameda,  and  is  filled  with 
trees,  plants  and  statuary.  The  crowd,  however,  this  evening  was 
attracted  to  the  Plaza. 

Monday,  February  6,  1882. 

I got  up  at  6 o’clock,  and  by  7 was  en  route  to  Ameccamecca  by 
rail.  I met  Colonel  Furguson  at  the  depot.  He  is  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen I dined  with  at  Minister  Morgan’s,  you  remember.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  and  has  been  living  here  some  years,  and  was  on  his 
way  by  same  train,  with  some  friends,  duck  shooting  on  one  of  the 
lakes.  At  the  same  time  the  two  other  Englishmen  with  whom  I 
dined  at  Judge  Morgan’s  came  up,  bound  on  the  same  destination  as 
myself ; so  we  made  a party. 

This  town  Ameccamecca  is  40  miles  from  Mexico,  and  is  near  the 
foot  of  and  between  the  two  snow-capped  mountains  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Iztaxihuatl,  and  affords  the  finest  view  of  them  and  their  mag- 
nificent proportions  and  fascinating  beauties.  The  ride  was  through 
a level  country,  in  many  places  marshy,  even  in  this  the  dry  season ; 
for  it  has  not  rained  for  three  months. 

I am  not  struck  with  the  agricultural  qualities  of  this  beautiful 
valley  of  Mexico.  I doubt  not  that  the  advent  of  money  and  enter- 
prise will  in  time  accomplish  much,  by  draining  and  devising  means 
of  irrigation.  But  though  the  land  over  which  we  travelled  was  flat, 
it  was  ever  bounded  by  mountains  of  the  most  varied  outline,  ren- 
dered more  attractive  by  that  pure  atmosphere  and  sky,  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  this  high  Plateau. 

The  scenes  along  the  road  were  never-ending  sources  of  interest  to 
me.  The  pedestrians  and  their  loads,  of  which  I have  so  often 
spoken  ; the  droves  of  donkeys  with  enormous  burdens,  travelling  in 
clouds  of  dust,  but  with  patience  and  easy  endurance;  villages  built 
of  adobe,  the  houses  of  one  story,  and  one  room  about  12  x 12  or 
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18  X 18  feet,  but  as  usual,  almost  invariably  surrounding  a cburch 
upon  more  elevated  ground  ; whilst  away  off  or  near  by,  stand  the 
ever-beautiful  mountains,  and  above  all,  a sky  of  deepest  blue,  with- 
out a cloud ; the  atmospliere  in  the  shade  always  cool,  the  sun  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  hot. 

When  we  reached  the  village  or  town,  we  were  directed  to  the  little 
mountain  whereon  is  situated  the  Church,  which,  like  that  at  Gauda- 
lupe,  has  a Legend.  Here  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
and  upon  the  spot  the  pious  built  this  sacred  edifice,  and  at  great 
labor  and  expense  paved  a path  to  reach  it.  Upon  its  sides  stand 
shrines  similar  to  those  leading  from  Mexico  to  Guadalupe,  at  which 
the  devout  in  climbing  up  may  stop  to  rest  and  offer  prayer  and 
tribute.  But  these  things  are  passing,  if  they  have  not  clean  passed 
away,  with  now  exceeding  few  devoted  worshippers  ; only  the  curious 
go  there  to  wonder  how  such  superstitions  could  ever  have  prevailed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  little  mountain  and  at  the  end  of  the  way,  is  a 
Bull  Ring. 

I am  not  surprised  that  the  architect  chose  this  site  for  his  Church, 
independent  of  the  Legend.  It  is  small,  but  what  a prospect  it  com- 
mands ! On  one  side  are  valleys  and  mountains  without  number  and 
of  various  sizes.  On  the  other,  stand  the  two  glorious  Giants  with 
their  snow-clad  tops,  lifting  themselves  from  out  of  a sea  of  peaks, 
so  proudly.  We  could  look  up  to  them  and  they  seemed  so  near, 
that  we  felt  almost  the  breath  from  their  cold  summits,  through  the 
hot  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  When  we  first  reached  the  Church, 
the  sky  was  cloudless ; whilst  there,  a few  thin,  fleecy  clouds  drifted 
and  settled  on  their  summits,  as  if  to  show  us  that  they  could  stand 
uncovered  in  naked  majesty,  or,  when  they  pleased,  half  veil  their 
matchless  beauty. 

We  came  down,  after  visiting  the  Church  and  a chapel  still  higher, 
and  got  a good  dinner,  served  up  to  us  by  a French  woman  who  keeps 
a sort  of  Restaurant.  The  town  too,  has  a Plaza  and  a Church.  Not 
long  after  dinner  the  cars  arrived  and  we  returned  to  the  city,  having 
spent  three  hours  profitably  in  Ameccamecca,  and  enjoyed  the  monarch 
mountains  from  their  best  and  nearest  point  of  view.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Gorsuch,  whom  I had  met  at  Mr.  Romero’s,  Col. , a Scotch- 

man— both  of  whom  have  been  in  Mexico  many  years — and  Prof. 
Agassiz  called  on  me,  and  Ave  had  a pleasant  talk  of  Mexico,  its 
people,  its  resources,  its  condition — financial,  social  and  political,  and 
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its  prospects,  which  engaged  us  several  hours.  They  were  men  of  both 
scientific  and  practical  turn  and  gave  me  many  ideas  about  the  drain- 
ing of  this  valley,  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  the  growth  of  the  liberal 
sentiment,  the  decadence  of  Popish  influence,  the  promise  of  American 
investments,  the  future  of  the  Republic,  containing  so  many  disturb- 
ing elements  both  in  Church  and  State.  I have  not  time  to  more 
than  hint  at  the  current  of  our  talk,  which  interested  me  so  much ; 
much  more  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  before  I came  or  upon 
my  arrival,  for  I have  wandered  over  this  city,  and  have  learned 
much  by  personal  observation,  and  had  my  interest  profoundly  aroused. 

I found  upon  my  return  that  Mr.  Romero  had  been  to  see  me.  I 
regretted  greatly  my  absence.  He  was  to  have  gone  with  me,  though 
this  I did  not  so  much  desire  as  to  talk  with  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
eminent  men  of  Mexico  as  I have  said,  and  has  just  been  appointed 
Minister  to  Washington,  and  I wanted  to  compare  notes  with  him  on 
matters  of  import,  both  here  and  there. 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1882. 

This  morning  I called  to  see  General  and  Mrs.  Orel  again.  I 
found  them  at  breakfast,  but  they  insisted  upon  my  sitting  down 
and  talking  whilst  they  ate.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  City  of 
Puebla  to-night,  and  I determined  to  go  with  him  on  my  way  to 
Vera  Cruz ; for  I have  seen  the  City  of  Mexico  and  vicinity  quite 
thoroughly ; I must  not  stay  longer.  Mrs.  Ord  proposed  to  go  with 
us,  which  the  General  acceded  to.  He  then  said  he  would  walk 
to  the  Post-office  with  me : I wanted  to  inquire  if  the  steamer  just 
arrived  brought  any  letters.  Mrs.  Ord  accompanied  us.  I received 
one  from  Margaret,  dated  26th  January,  and  one  from  Taylor,  15th, 
two  Baltimore  Gazettes,  of  16th  and  17th  January.  I was  truly 
glad  to  get  them.  The  papers,  as  you  see  from  my  letter,  nearly  all 
miscarry.  I regret  this  very  much,  but  maybe  they  will  overtake 
me  somewhere,  as  I have  left  word  from  point  to  point  to  have  them 
forwarded. 

The  General  then  took  us  to  the  Government  Pawnshops,  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  President,  whom  he  knew,  to  go  over 
the  building.  He  then  left  us,  and  Mrs.  Ord  and  I,  with  an 
Interpreter,  went  through.  We  saw  Maximilian’s  Plate,  and  some 
of  the  most  splendid  of  diamonds  and  jewels  put  in  pawn  by  once 
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wealthy  people,  now  hard  up.  But  I have  not  time  to  mention 
even  a few  of  the  things  we  saw.  Mrs.  Ord  and  I then  went  to 
visit  Colonel  David  Strother  and  wife.  He  was  in,  but  Mrs. 
Strother  was  not.  He  promised  to  look  after,  and  forward  my  letters 
and  papers  to  me.  We  then  called  to  see  Mrs.  Iturbide:  I to  bid  her 
good-bye.  She  regretted  much  she  had  not  gone  to  house-keep- 
ing, that  she  might  have  entertained  me.  I thanked  her,  but  told 
her  I could  not  have  accepted,  as  my  stay  was  so  short  and  my  work 
in  Mexico  so  large.  It  is  great  folly  to  accept  hospitality  on  a trip 
like  the  one  I am  making.  The  dinner  I took  with  Minister  Morgan 
was  inconvenient  and  losing ; for  that  evening  Mr.  Hope  came  to 
the  l)otel  with  a carriage  to  take  me  to  the  theatre  to  witness  the 
performance  by  Mexican  girls  and  boys  of  the  National  Dances  of 
the  world.  The  dinner  could  have  been  much  better  dispensed  with 
than  this  interesting  spectacle.  I then  escorted  Mrs.  Ord  to  her  hotel, 
and  returned  to  write  these  lines. 

At  two  o’clock,  by  arrangement,  Mr.  Hope  called  and  went  with 
me  to  look  after  my  tickets,  and  to  visit  the  great  Preparatory 
School,  and  the  Palace.  The  School  is  in  an  old  Spanish  College — 
massive,  large  and  elegant,  once  carried  on  by  the  Church : now, 
since  the  confiscation  of  Church  property,  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, free  of  any  expense  to  the  student.  This  is  the  chief 
body  of  the  Mexican  system  of  Education,  save  the  primary  instruc- 
tion. After  leaving  this  Institution,  the  student  can  enter  the  School 
of  Mechanics,  of  Law,  or  of  Mines.  I was  struck  with  the  order,  dis- 
cipline and  neatness  of  everything  and  everybody  : the  latter  of  which, 
as  I have  told  you,  is  not  general.  But  I have  not  time  to  dilate. 

We  then  went  to  the  Palace  and  walked  over  it;  an  immense  old 
pile,  with  a strange,  weird  history.  Here  the  Emperors,  and  Presi- 
dents have  lived  and  held  their  court.  Here  General  Scott  had  his 
headquarters  when  he  entered  the  City  in  triumph.  Here  Maximilian 
and  Carlotta  had  their  town  home.  Here  all  sorts  of  mean  and  high 
things  have  been  done  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest.  Here 
too  on  this  site  Montezuma  lived  and  looked  out  many  a time 
ujion  the  Teocalli  or  Temple,  on  the  spot  where  the  Cathedral  now 
stands,  and  witnessed  the  great  Sacrificial  Stone  made  wet  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  human  victims.  I told  you  that  the  Palace 
stretched  along  on  one  side  of  the  Plaza,  and  of  the  Garden  of  trees 
and  plants  that  now  occupy  its  centre.  This  Garden,  as  I have 
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said,  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Carlotta.  And  her  example 
has  been  followed  in  many  Mexican  cities,  I am  told.  The  old 
Plazas,  with  their  rough  stone  pavements  blazing  under  the  sun, 
without  a tree  or  shrub,  have  in  many  places  been  relieved  by  these 
spots  of  green. 

We  then  went  and  called  on  Mr.  Romero,  whose  second  card  I 
found  on  my  return  from  my  visits  with  Mrs.  Ord  this  morning. 
Mr.  Hope  knew  him,  and  I thought  before  I left  I would  perform 
this  act  of  respect  in  i-eturn  for  so  much  courtesy.  I then  parted 
with  Mr.  Hope  and  came  to  the  hotel  to  prepare  for  leaving  the  city. 

In  the  evening,  a number  of  gentlemen  gathered  in  the  court  of 
the  Iturbide  Hotel,  and  information  was  brought  that  Gonzales,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Much  interest 
as  well  as  apprehension  was  manifested,  and  those  who  knew  Mexico 
and  the  Mexicans  well  said  that  most  serious  results  might  follow. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  low  character  of  Gon- 
zales : but  they  admitted  he  was  a soldier  and  a man  of  force,  and 
kept  things  quiet  and  in  order : the  Republic  was  resting  upon  un- 
certain elements  and  the  death  of  the  Executive  might  bring  them 
into  action — and  a bloody  Revolution  follow.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  be  the  common  sentiment,  that  should  Gonzales  survive  his  term, 
Porfirio  Diaz  would  certainly  succeed  him,  who  is  a much  more 
respectable  man  and  a soldier  of  distinguished  reputation,  and  might 
hold  the  reins  of  power  with  a vigorous  hand  till  the  Republic  found 
stability  and  rest. 

I am  glad  Taylor  went  to  New  A’ork.  It  will  do  him  good.  Tell 
him  I can  get  along  without  drawing  upon  him,  and  to  dispose  of  my 
wheat  and  corn  as  soon  as  he  can.  I have  received  none  of  the 
papei’s  he  sent,  save  those  already  acknowledged  in  this  and  former 
letters.  I hope  I will  get  some  in  New  Orleans.  I was  mighty 
glad  to  get  your  mother’s  letter,  and  learn  that  your  father  is  better. 
She  must  write  long  letters  and  tell  me  the  news.  I will  now  close 
this  and  mail  it  here,  with  best  love  to  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 
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[No.  14.] 


My  Dear  Taylor, — 


Hotel  Les  Diligencias,  Puebla, 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1882. 


I wrote  two  letters  in  Mexico  City,  and  sent  them  to  be  mailed  in 
the  States  by  Colonel  Thompson,  and  on  Tuesday  I wrote  to  Mary 
and  sent  it  to  you — mailing  it  in  Mexico  myself.  I received  yours 
of  15th  January,  and  Margaret’s  of  26th;  yours  telling  me  of  your 
intended  trip  to  New  York,  and  Margaret’s  telling  of  your  enjoyment 
there.  I am  glad  you  went. 

After  mailing  the  letter  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  I returned  to  the 
hotel  and  whiled  away  a few  hours  in  talking  to  the  acquaintances  I 
had  made;  among  them  principally,  to  Professor  Agassiz,  with  whom 
I have  been  daily  thrown,  and  had  some  scientific  conversation.  I 
find  he  has  drifted  away  from  his  father  into  the  New  Philosophy ; 
and  we  drifted  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  which  I enjoy,  but 
which  are  usually  not  so  pleasant  to  the  scientist  as  the  facts.  He  is 
said  to  stand  well  in  his  Professorship  at  Harvard,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  his  skill  in  speculation,  having  utilized  his  scientific 
knowledge  in  accumulating  a large  fortune,  which  he  liberally  dis- 
penses. 

At  9 p.  m.  I went  with  my  trunk  in  a hack  to  the  depot  of  the 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Railroad,  and  took  passage  to  Puebla.  This 
is  a fine  road,  but  the  rates  are  high.  They  charged  for  my  trunk 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  my  own  passage,  which  was  $12,  in  coming  up 
as  I took  a second-class  coach,  which  I was  advised  was  the  best  for 
observation,  being  constructed  like  our  American  cars,  with  broad- 
sides of  windows;  the  first  class  are  $16,  and  on  the  Old  English 
style.  I found  the  advice  wise.  I travelled  over  this  end  of  the 
line,  you  remember,  coming  up,  in  the  day  time.  When  I reached 
the  depot  this  evening,  the  crowd  coming  down  was  enormous,  and 
being  night,  as  I could  see  nothing  for  many  miles.  General  Ord,  who 
met  me  at  the  depot,  advised  me  to  take  the  first  class,  where  we  would 
not  be  so  crowded,  and  could  sleep  better.  This  we  did.  He  informed 
me,  that  Mrs.  Ord  gave  out  coming,  as  she  disliked  night  travel. 
We  reached  Apizaco,  a station  on  the  main  road  eighty  miles;  and 
then  took  a branch  to  this  city  of  Puebla,  thirty  miles. 
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We  came  at  once  to  the  hotel,  said  to  be  the  best,  called  Les  Dili- 
gencias,  where  the  stages  stop,  as  the  name  implies.  The  room  we 
occupy  is  grand  in  its  proportions,  on  the  second  floor,  about  40  feet 
square,  with  a ceiling  20  feet,  opening  out  upon  a veranda,  which 
surrounds  and  overlooks  a court  yard,  where  the  stages  and  horses 
are  quartered,  and  whence  a smell  arises  similar  to  that  which  so  struck 
Tuck  Grim  when  he  was  fixing  your  stable  floor.  But  they  say  it  is 
healthy,  therefore  not  half  so  bad  as  the  odors  that  assail  you  on  every 
hand  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  city,  too,  I found  by  reason  of  its 
site,  much  better  drained  than  Mexico,  and  much  more  cleanly.  We 
went  to  bed  and  had  a few  hours’  rest.  At  10  o’clock  we  bi’eakfasted 
and  the  General  went  about  his  business — which  on  this  trip  is  an 
agency  for  a Petroleum  Company.  He  is  well  known  here,  and  seems 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  having  lived  in  one  part  or 
the  other  of  the  Republic  some  years.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
General  Trevino,  late  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Republic,  now  Major 
General  commanding  a Department,  head-quarters  at  Monterey.  He 
resigned  the  Secretaryship  on  account  of  ill  health.  General  Ord, 
you  know,  commanded  in  Virginia  after  the  war,  and  behaved  kindly 
towards  the  people.  We  have  become  quite  intimate,  and  I have 
found  him  an  agreeable  companion.  He  is  active,  and  as  fond  of 
sight-seeing  as  I am,  and  speaks  Spanish  ; so  that  he  is  not  only 
agreeable,  but  useful.  He  is  now  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  rank 
of  Major  General,  being  63  years  old.  His  wdfe,  a Miss  Thompson, 
of  Culpeper  County,  sympathizes,  of  course,  with  us  of  the  South. 

I started  out  alone  to  walk  over  the  city,  as  is  my  custom.  I found 
it,  as  I have  said,  cleaner  and  better  drained  than  Mexico.  It  claims 
40,000  people,  who  are  an  improvement  on  those  of  that  city  in 
appearance  and  neatness.  Indeed,  I think,  from  my  observation  in 
this  country,  the  meanest  and  most  degraded  of  its  population  have 
drifted  to  the  metropolis. 

Here  I have  been  struck  with  the  good  looks  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  laboring  class.  General  Ord  and  others  with 
whom  I have  talked,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  is  exten- 
sive, say  my  conclusions  are  correct,  and  that  a few  years  of  quiet  and 
peace  will,  they  think,  do  wonders  : that  a more  laborious  and  sturdy 
people  do  not  live  anywhere.  The  military  adventurers  have  done 
here  for  generations  what  the  demagogues  are  doing  in  our  States  : 
stirring  and  inflaming  the  ignorant  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
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As  iisual,  churches  are  everywhere  over  the  city.  It  is  called  the 
City  of  Churches,  and  it  seems  to  be  properly  styled.  The  attack 
upon  them  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  many,  and  their  conversion 
to  profane  uses,  such  as  Barracks,  Military  Hospitals,  schools,  public 
offices,  factories,  stores,  and  other  secular  purposes. 

I visited  nearly,  if  not  all,  in  the  city  that  were  open  and  used. 
Few  worshippers,  most  of  them  badly  kept  and  preserved,  they 
looked  as  if  some  sudden  blow  had  fallen  upon  them  ; and  yet  it  is 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  me  to  leani  whether  the  blow  has 
been  fatal  or  simjdy  stunning.  If  I could  speak  the  language  and 
talk  with  the  people  as  I move  among  them,  I might  find  out ; but 
the  opinions  among  men  of  intelligence  are  so  diverse  that  a stranger 
can  form  no  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  certain.  Yet  I 
think  the  weight  of  opinion  is,  that  the  Church  will  not  recover  its 
supreme  authority,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it,  as  formerly  managed, 
should  not.  It  has  accomplished  its  work. 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the  paintings  and  the  effigies  pre- 
served in  these  old  churches  and  convents,  the  superstitions  taught 
and  believed  w^ere  gross  beyond  conception  and  rivalled  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A few  years  of  peace  and  the  advent  of  science  and 
knowledge  which  will  hasten  with  them,  will  change  the  modes  of 
thought  in  Mexico ; and  the  Church,  as  represented  by  these  things, 
cannot  be  I’e-established ; if  re-established,  it  will  be  with  other 
evidences  of  sanctity  and  authority,  which  w'e  know  Romanism  has 
been  able  in  every  age  to  adapt  to  the  character  and  development 
of  the  people.  And  yet  wdio  can  say?  For  what  stranger  in  travel- 
ling through  any  enlightened  country  of  the  present  day,  and  talking 
to  the  intelligent  and  respectable  of  its  citizens,  and  gathering  their 
views,  would  imagine  that  the  men  they  often  see  in  office  could 
ever  have  been  so  installed  and  even,  temporarily,  have  controlled 
her  destinies? 

The  Cathedral  is  uncommonly  imposing  and  only  second  to  the  one 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Plaza  is  large  and  handsome  and  the 
Alameda  too,  I think  more  beautiful.  The  latter  has  a stream  of 
fresh  sparkling  water  which  comes  down  from  the  mountains  and 
flow's  through  the  city.  Two  burial  places,  called  Pantheons,  at 
either  end  of  the  city  attracted  my  attention ; both  at  one  time  con- 
nected wfith  grand  old  churches  and  convents,  one  now  a Military 
Hospital,  the  other  closed.  These  burial  places  are  crypts  arranged 
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around  a high  wall,  and  only  differing  from  Catacombs  in  that  they 
are  above  ground.  A great  many  are  buried  here,  but  I learn  that 
the  custom  is  much  less  frequent,  if  not  entirely  ended. 

Puebla  has  interested  me  greatly.  It  is  a pretty  city,  well  built 
on  rolling  ground,  so  as  to  be  drained  with  facility,  surrounded  by  a 
country  which  sweeps  with  alternate  valley  and  hill  to  the  great 
mountains;  and  as  1 wandered,  I found  a more  intelligent  and  better 
looking  people  than  those  of  the  metropolis.  So  passed  the  day.  The 
General  returned  about  or  6 o’clock  p.  m.,  soon  after  I did.  We 
dined,  and  I not  long  after  went  to  bed  and  slept  ten  hours.  Pretty 
good  rest,  you  will  say. 

Same  Hotet,,  Puebla,  Thursday,  February  9,  1882. 

This  morning  I arose  refreshed  for  a day’s  work.  The  General 
aiTanged  his  business  so  as  to  spend  it  with  me  in  my  explorations. 
He  has  been  kind  and  accommodating,  and  having  been  here  before, 
knows  the  sights.  Indeed,  he  told  me  that  on  a former  visit  the 
authorities  and  people  gave  him  a reception  in  the  Plaza.  It  is 
pleasant  and  profital)le  for  me  to  visit  in  his  company  scenes  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  Market.  This  is  the  place  I always 
frequent  when  in  a strange  land.  I then  get  more  in  a short  time 
and  small  space  of  the  productions,  the  customs,  the  appearance  and 
bearing  of  the  different  classes  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  than 
anywhere  or  how  else.  I was  repaid.  It  was  the  largest  and  best 
market  I have  seen  since  I left  the  States.  The  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  excellent  in  variety  and  quality — and  the  men,  women 
and  children — good-looking  and  good-humored. 

After  leaving  the  Market,  and  having  some  time  to  spare  before 
the  cars  left  for  Cholula,  we  visited  a large  calico  and  cotton  factory 
not  far  from  the  depot.  It  was  once  an  old  Cathedral  and  Convent 
of  large  proportions,  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  Government,  and  con- 
verted from  sacred  into  profane  uses.  The  Proprietor  was  polite  and 
showed  us  through.  He  could  not  speak  English,  but  General  Ord 
acted  as  interpreter.  He  told  us  he  employed  200  operatives,  all 
Mexican  men  and  boys.  They  seemed  active  and  skilfid,  and  I 
think  must  stand  such  work  better  than  our  people  do  in  the  States. 
They  certainly  looked  more  healthy  and  happy  than  many  I have 
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seen  filling  such  places  in  the  Factories  of  the  United  States.  The 
machinery  was  of  the  best  character;  some  made  in  England,  some  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey;  a portion  driven  by  water,  a portion  by  steam. 
He  showed  me  an  Artesian  Well  within  the  enclosure,  from  which 
the  water  gnshcd  in  a splendid  fountain.  It  was  strongly  medicinal- 
snlphiir  showing  its  volcanic  origin  and  not  300  feet  in  depth.  He 
was  boring  another.  The  prints  or  calicos  he  was  turning  out  were 
good  and  pretty.  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty  of  these  cotton  factories  around  Puebla,  some  steam,  but 
mostly  water  power  derived  from  the  perennial  snows  of  the  famous 
mountains.  Surely  this  will  be  a fine  outlet  for  the  labor  of  Mexico, 
without  wasting  its  energies  as  hitherto  in  robbery  and  destructive 
bloody  Revolutions.  What  this  country  now  wants  is  peace. 

AA^e  then  came  back  to  the  depot  and  took  the  cars  for  Cholula. 
The  Road  is  a horse  or  mule  tramway,  well  built,  and  the  car  in 
which  we  went  drawn  by  two  fine  animals.  The  distance  is  ten 
miles  and  the  time  one  hour.  And  such  a ride  as  we  had,  throu2:h 
such  scenery  and  with  such  an  atmosphere ! Cholula  is  the  site  of 
an  old  Indian  city,  where  Cortez  had  a bloody  fight  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  pretended  to  be  friendly  but  had  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  him  and  his  little  army.  His  Indian  mistress  Marina,  or 
iMalinche  in  her  own  dialect,  informed  him  of  the  treachery.  He 
rose  upon  the  inhalntants,  murdered  them  indiscriminately,  drove 
the  Priests  to  tbeir  Temple  on  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  around  which 
their  city  was  built,  and  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  them  up.  Gentle 
Cortez  ! This  Pyramid  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this,  as  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  the  Avonder  of  the  Old  Continent.  It  is  of  larger 
base  than  those,  and  almost  if  not  quite  as  high.  Those  are  built  of 
stone,  this  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick  and  small  stone. 

The  ride  Avas  charming.  There  Avas  no  dust ; the  mules  went  along 
Avithout  trouble  or  fatigue;  the  atmosphere  was  pure,  with  some 
clouds  floating  in  the  deep  blue  sky ; the  Road  slightly  ascending, 
winding  among  the  picturesque  hills.  On  every  hand,  as  ever  on  this 
Plateau,  mountains  of  beautiful  outline ; on  our  right  the  fine  large 
mountain  named  Malinche,  after  Cortez’s  mistress  ; and  before  us  our 
ever-present  friends,  the  giants  Pojjocatapetl  and  Iztaxihuatl.  They 
were  noAV  shoAving  themselves  in  different  attitudes  from  that  they 
had  hitherto  presented.  In  Mexico  and  in  Ameccamecca  they  were, 
the  former  on  the  left,  the  latter  on  the  right.  Now  I have  travelled 
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around  them,  and  tliey  are  reversed.  Hitherto  they  have  been  on  the 
East ; now  they  are  toward  the  West.  Upon  the  way  we  passed 
many  of  the  Cotton  Factories  of  which  I have  spoken,  near  and  far. 
They  seemed  to  be  of  large  import,  and  were  built  along  the  clear 
rushing  stream  that  comes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  then  through 
Puebla. 

Not  long  after  we  emerged  from  the  city,  the  clean  cut  outlines  of 
the  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  ten  miles  distant  by  rail,  surmounted  by  its 
church,  appeared  in  view  and  so  continued  till  we  stopped  in  the  town 
at  its  base.  This  place  was  once  an  Indian  city  of  many  thousand 
people,  and  sacred  in  their  annals — the  Holy  City  of  Anahuac.  On 
Cortez’s  arrival  he  so  found  it.  When  I looked  up  at  the  immense 
pile  I was  inclined  to  believe  it  a natui’al  mountain,  or  if  any  portion 
of  it  was  artificial,  only  its  outer  surface.  But  when  we  had  finished 
our  explorations,  we  both  concluded  it  was  entirely  the  work  of 
human  hands,  thousands  of  which  for  generations  were  engaged  in 
constructing  it.  As  we  ascended  we  could  discover  where  the  waters 
had  washed,  or  where  steps  and  roads  had  been  cut,  up  and  about  it, 
distinct  layers  of  adobe  and  stone,  as  well  defined  as  upon  a wall  of 
modern  date. 

We  ascended  to  the  top,  where  was  situated  the  church.  It  occu- 
pies a level  space,  covers  probably  an  acre,  which  is  smoothed  off  and 
paved,  with  steps  leading  from  its  base  in  two  different  directions. 
The  church,  in  this  land  of  churches,  is  nothing  remarkable — of  the 
same  import  as  that  at  Gaudeloupe  and  Ameccamecca,  of  which  I 
have  heretofore  spoken.  Like  those,  too,  it  is  especially  sacred,  and 
has  been  so  regarded  since  the  days  when  the  Spaniards  found  it  then 
sanctified  by  those  from  whom  they  wrested  it.  It  seemed  in  excel- 
lent repair.  The  General  said  it  was  recently  rebuilt  or  greatly 
refitted,  as  a few  years  ago  an  earthquake  had  shaken  it  terribly.  On 
a cross  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway  leading  to  the  church  was 
inscribed  1666.  When  we  had  examined  the  interior,  we  came  out 
and  walked  around  it  upon  the  paved  area,  on  which  had  once  stood 
the  Aztec  Shrine,  where  thousands  of  human  lives  had  flowed  out  in 
sacrificial  blood. 

And  what  a view  ! Second  only  to  the  one  that  greeted  me  from 
Chapultepec.  There  was  Puebla  in  the  distance ; at  the  base  of  the 
Pyramid,  but  especially  on  the  West  lay  the  town  Cholula,  and 
around  it,  sweeping  to  the  mountains  which  environ  the  landscape, 
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were  spread  out  the  liaciendas  and  ranches  and  factories,  presenting 
more,  and  more  tliorongh  cultivation  than  I have  seen  elsewhere  in 
]\Iexico.  We  observed  as  we  rode  along-  that  irrig-ation  was  much 
resorted  to,  and  the  fields  were  green  with  growing  crops.  After  we 
had  explored  the  summit,  we  descended  and  walked  ai’ound  its  base. 
We  thought  we  could  discover  its  four  faces  towards  the  four  points 
of  the  Compass,  and  wherever  exposed,  built  as  a wall  with  human 
hands.  Large  Cypress  trees  and  many  of  smaller  growth  are  over 
its  entire  surface,  and  I doubt  not  that  the  roads  and  walks  and  por- 
tions of  the  church  have  been  built  of  materials  taken  from  it.  On 
one  face  we  found  the  entrance  to  a cave,  into  which  you  could  go 
for  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  has  been  excavated  evidently  by  explorers 
to  test  the  structure  of  the  Pyramid.  It  confirms  the  general  view. 
The  bottom,  sides  and  top  throughout  are  built  of  layers  of  adobe 
and  stone,  cemented  with  mortar  so  tenacious  and  tough  that  though 
the  ceiling  through  this  whole  distance  has  nothing  to  sustain  it,  the 
superincumbent  weight  over  a space  of  12  x 30  feet,  is  as  smooth  and 
unbroken  as  the  plastered  ceiling  of  a room.  Those  old  people  who 
lived  before  History  was  born,  knew  more  than  we  wot  of. 

AVhen  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  men  and  women  built  this 
huge  mass, — with  how  much  labor  and  suffering,  and  through  how 
many  generations, — who  can  tell? — we  came  down  and  walked  over 
the  town.  We  went  thx’ough  the  Plaza,  and  being  a Feast  day,  a 
good  many  were  gathered  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  fancies  for 
sale.  We  boug-ht  some  orang-es  and  munched  them  as  we  strolled. 
On  one  side  of  this  Plaza  are  private  residences,  on  another,  stores, 
booths  and  barracks  for  troops,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  are  churches 
that  look  as  if  they  had  seen  the  storms  of  a thousand  years  and 
sturdily  withstood  them.  These  Plazas  are  in  every  Spanish  town 
and  city.  They  are  intended  for  a military  people,  and  for  a war- 
like age,  and  the  point  of  rendezvous  and  rally  when  an  attack  comes 
or  is  apprehended.  We  visited  these  venerable  churches.  Before  one 
of  them,  constituting  the  threshold,  is  a sacrificial  stone,  brought  from 
the  summit  of  the  Cholula  Pyramid,  on  which  many  human  victims 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  which  the  conquering,  in  entering  their  more 
holy  temple,  have  thus  put  under  their  feet. 

The  other  church  \\  as  begun  in  the  days  of  Cortez,  and  is  the  oldest, 
it  is  said,  on  the  Continent,  either  in  North  or  South  America : and 
it  so  looks.  It  is  surrounded  by  a high  and  massive  wall,  which 
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encloses  with  the  church  an  extensive  paved  court.  Here,  I doubt 
not,  many  a time  have  the  pious  gathered  to  try  the  weight  of  arms, 
when  prayers  had  failed.  The  church  itself  is  something  remarkable. 
It  is  large,  of  dark  volcanic  stone,  with  enormous  columns  supporting 
thirty  domes ; and  the  columns,  arches  and  domes  stand  as  firm  as 
when  they  were  built  300  years  and  more  ago.  These  old  Spaniards 
came,  preparing  to  stay.  And  when  one  looks  at  their  roads  and 
bridges  and  public  edifices  standing  so  strong  to-day ; he  feels  that 
those  remai’kable  people  designed  to  perpetuate  an  Empire  in  the 
West,  whose  Eastern  rule  had  had  so  much  to  do  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  the  race;  preserving  through  all  changes  and  events  their 
abiding  faith  in  the  Mother  Church ; for  her  they  lived,  and  fought  and 
died.  Every  city,  town,  village  and  hamlet  is  full  of  her  structures 
designed  to  establish  and  perpetuate  her  fame  and  glory.  And  as  I 
stood  upon  the  heights  of  Cholula,  I counted  more  than  thirty,  dot- 
ting the  country  on  every  hand.  In  these.  Bishops,  Priests,  Monks 
and  Nuns  once  lived  and  reigned  with  supreme  authority.  And  those 
who  labored  for  their  support  were  satisfied  in  so  doing,  that  they  were 
serving  God.  A visitation  appears  to  have  come.  In  the  advance  of 
the  world’s  history,  a mightier  power  seems  to  have  struck  them. 

We  then  sought  an  Eating  House,  and  had  a regular  Mexican 
dinner.  I tried  Pulque,  the  National  drink,  for  a second  time,  but 
could  not  go  it.  It  tastes  to  me  like  rotten  cider,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing.  But  we  had  some  good  coffee  and  lemonade,  soft  boiled 
eggs  and  then  various  courses ; one  of  beef  and  cabbage,  another  of 
mutton  chops  with  Chili — a red  pepper;  another  of  chickens  boiled 
with  tomatoes  and  pineapple  and  potatoes,  another  of  beans  and 
Chili,  of  a different  sort  in  green  pods.  And  such  a mixture ! I 
defy  any  one  to  tell  its  constituents.  And  yet  of  this  mixture  I 
made  the  heartiest  meal  I have  eaten  in  Mexico.  The  climb  up  and 
around  Cholula  and  its  Pyramid  sharpened  my  appetite.  But  then 
I am  getting  used  to  dishes  I could  not  relish  or  even  eat  at 
home. 

The  woman  of  the  house,  after  we  had  finished,  brought  us  a basket 
full  of  Antiquities  to  look  at  and  buy.  On  such  a journey  I see  many 
things  I would  like  to  have,  but  I cannot  buy — my  trunk  would  not 
hold  them,  and  they  are  such  a trouble  that  I cannot  conveniently 
carry  them  home.  But  contrary  to  my  rule,  I bought  three  or  four 
small  carved  heads,  of  which  I thought  I could  make  inkstands.  We 
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then  went  to  tlie  station,  a short  distance  out,  and  in  a few  minutes 
Avere  otf  for  Puebla. 

It  was  now  evening  time,  and  the  laborers  and  villagers  were 
returning  from  their  work  or  from  the  city  to  their  homes.  The 
roads  were  filled  Avith  them,  their  Avives,  children  and  donkeys,  and 
presented  a lively  and  interesting  sight.  They  Avere  mostly  good 
looking  and  Avell  dressed — a cheerful,  hardy  set.  The  air  Avas  charm- 
ing and  still,  save  such  as  the  rapidly  moA'ing  mules  gave  us  in  the 
car.  The  sky  Avas  AAothout  a cloud,  except  those  that  gathered  about 
the  summits  of  the  tAVO  great  mountains,  which  Avere  now  behind  us 
as  Ave  moved  toAvards  the  East.  The  sun  Avas  setting.  I have  told 
you  of  his  going  down  at  Chapultepec.  Noav  the  scene  was  ditferent. 
Then,  I stood  betAveen  them,  and  the  sun’s  rays  fell  on  them  across 
me.  Now,  the  sun  AA’^ent  doAAui  behind  them  as  I Avas  looking  at  them 
from  the  East.  Iztaxihuatl,  the  woman  shrouded  in  Avhite  upon  her 
bier,  Avas  Avrapped  in  golden  clouds — a glorious  apotheosis.  Popo- 
catapetl  stood  uncovered,  and  between  them  rolled,  as  it  Avere,  the 
billoAvs  of  a sea  of  fire.  The  latter  presented  a singular  and  magnifi- 
cent spectacle.  Its  royal  head  Avas  uncovered,  Avhilst  the  sun  Avas 
busy  putting  on  it  a splendid  croAvn,  and  its  shadoAV  fell  athAvart  the 
sky.  So  Ave  came  to  Puebla.  Surely  this  country  of  Mexico  can 
run  AAuth  ease  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions  from  the  beautiful  to 
the  sublime ; and,  as  it  Avere,  Avith  one  single  SAveep. 

After  dark  Ave  Avent  to  call  upon  the  Governor,  General  Mendez. 
He  is  a Mexican  by  birth,  and  is  popular  Avith  the  masses,  Avho  are 
satisfied  that  one  of  their  oavii  race  should  rule.  He  does  not  speak 
English  ; General  Ord  acted  as  interpreter.  We  spent  half  an  hour 
or  thereabouts.  He  is  a man  of  good  appearance  and  excellent  man- 
ners. I then  came  home  and  Avent  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

Apizaco,  February  10,  1882. 

This  morning  up  early,  as  usual.  One  of  the  first  persons  I saw  was 
Professor  Agassiz,  Avho  came  into  my  room  at  Puebla,  just  arrived  from 
the  City  of  Mexico.  He  Avill  go  to  Cholula  to-day.  General  Ord  has  to 
return  to  Mexico.  I am  here  on  my  Avay  to  Vera  Cruz.  This  is  a little 
place  at  the  junction  of  the  Road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  We 
left  Puebla  at  11  o’clock  this  morning,  and  took  train  for  this  place, 
thirty  miles.  Another  beautiful  day  and  ride.  I travelled  over 
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ground  that  I had  passed  in  the  night  in  going  to  Puebla,  and  so 
could  not  observe.  It  is  an  interesting  country,  quite  well  culti- 
vated, principally  in  Maguey  or  the  Pulque  Plant.  Churches  and 
Convents,  of  course,  ever  in  view.  Now  again,  my  friends,  the 
mountains:  on  the  left  coming  this  way  from  Puebla,  are  Iztaxihuatl 
and  Popocatapetl ; on  the  right  is  Malinche,  and  far  away,  lifting 
itself  above  smaller  peaks,  the  shining  height  of  Orizaba.  This  is  the 
best  view  I have  had  of  all  three  of  these  mountains  at  the  same  time. 
The  twin  mountains  are  really  Protean  in  their  shape  and  guises. 
This  morning  the  sky  was  without  a cloud  save  those  hanging 
over  and  upon  their  summits,  and  which  were  of  their  own  creation. 
Popocatapetl,  as  if  to  show  what  it  had  been  and  might  any  day  be 
again — the  Hill  that  smokes — in  the  form  of  the  clouds  that  it  claimed, 
seemed  to  be  sending  forth  an  immense  volume  of  vapor,  which  was 
drifting  as  by  a strong  wind.  I fear  I have  wearied  you  with  my 
frequent  allusions  to  these  mountains.  You  must  pardon  me,  but 
they  are  the  strangest  and  most  striking  objects  in  the  landscape,  and 
were  they  taken  away,  Mexico  would  be  robbed  of  more  thau  half  her 
charms. 

Mdien  I reached  here.  General  Ord,  from  whom  I now  parted, 
introduced  me  to  a Mr.  Shadtles,  engaged  in  the  employ  of  the  Rail- 
road Company,  who  was  very  courteous  ; took  me  through  the  shops, 
introduced  me  to  several  who  spoke  English,  got  a room  for  me  at 
the  hotel  where  I am  now  writing  this  letter,  and  where  I shall  remain 
till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  then  take  train  for  Orizaba.  I 
have  been  helped  on  wonderfully  in  this  strange  land,  and  I hope  I 
will  get  along  thus  till  I reach  the  States.  And  now  let  us  stop. 

Orizaba,  Saturday,  February  12,  1882. 

After  I had  finished  writing  the  above  in  Apizaco,  I walked  out, 
throuo-h  and  around  the  villag-e.  It  has  no  interest  save  as  a Rail- 
road  Station,  and  to  the  traveller  as  being  on  an  elevated  plain, 
whence  the  mountains  can  be  finely  seen  — the  three  great  ones  in 
view  at  once.  I saw  them  to-night,  illumined  by  the  moon,  seeming 
to  pierce  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven  with  its  straggling  stars — a 
vision  more  entrancing  than  that  under  the  brilliant  glare  of  the 
sun.  When  I went  to  the  Railroad  Restaurant  to  supper  I met 
with  a Colonel  'Whiting  of  Chicago,  and  a Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
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Noland  of  England.  Colonel  Whiting  is  a speculator,  and  has 
brought  out  several  excursion  parties,  has  lived  in  Mexico  a great 
deal  and  speaks  several  languages : a sensible  and  well-mannered 
man.  Messrs.  C.  and  N.  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  this  place ; I found  them  well-informed  and  agreeable.  We 
took  our  supper  together  and  sat  at  the  table  an  hour  or  two  talking 
of  England,  America  and  Mexico.  They  gave  me  much  informa- 
tion pleasantly,  and  then  escorted  me  to  the  hotel.  We  exchanged 
cards  and  parted,  as  so  many  pleasant  people  have  parted  with  me 
on  this  journey,  mutually  gratified  at  having  met,  but  never  in  all 
probability  to  meet  again  ! 

The  boy,  according  to  promise,  ai’oused  me  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I went  to  the  Depot  and  awaited  the  train  to  Vera  Cruz, 
bought  my  ticket  and  checked  my  trunk  to  Orizaba, — eighty  miles. 
This  morning  was  without  a cloud,  but  chilly,  even  cold.  In  the 
ticket  office  they  made  a fire  in  a sheet  iron,  air-tight  stove,  and 
it  was  comfortable.  I think  the  people  here  suffer  in  this  way  most 
unnecessarily.  A little  fire  in  the  evening  and  morning  is  all  they 
want;  but  this  they  want  badly.  They  go  shivering  with  cold,  as 
with  an  ague,  their  bodies  and  faces  muffled  in  shawls  and  blankets, 
suffering  terribly  the  while.  Their  houses  are  without  fire-places  or 
any  means  of  making  artificial  heat,  till  the  sun  gets  up  to  warm 
them. 

I believe  Mexico  would  be  more  healthful,  it  certainly  would  be 
more  agreeable,  with  the  improvement  I have  suggested,  as  to  heat. 
It  will  be  done  one  day,  and  I am  sure,  quite  soon.  Of  course,  the 
cars  were  bare  and  cold,  and  to  have  seen  the  passengers  rolled 
in  blankets  and  coiled  ujj  short,  you  would  have  thought  we  were 
travelling  through  the  Arctic  regions.  But  soon  Orizaba  greeted  us, 
and  then  the  sun  came  up  and  wiping  off  the  dew  from  the  car  win- 
dows, showed  us  the  enchantments  of  the  scenery  as  we  rolled  gently 
down  the  winding  mountain  curves. 

Whilst  we  were  going  I,  as  usual,  made  acquaintances.  Behind 
me  was  a gentlemanly  and  well-dressed  man,  afflicted  with  spinal 
curvature,  but  with  fine,  intelligent  face.  I spoke  to  him.  He  gave 
me  his  name  as  Wilson,  and  we  soon  got  into  a talk.  He  told  me 
he  was  travelling  to  the  States  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  Super- 
intendent of  Mexican  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and 
his  wife  and  three  children — two  girls  about  11  and  13,  and  one 
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infant  boy.  As  I bad  had  so  pleasant  a travelling  companion  in  Mr. 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  North,  I 
determined  to  know  this  gentleman,  too.  They  were  sitting  just  in 
front  of  me.  I went  and  spoke  to  Dr.  Patterson,  took  my  seat  by 
him,  and  we  were  soon  good  friends.  He  introduced  me  to  his  wife, 
who  is  from  Memphis,  her  maiden  name  Morrison ; her  sister  mar- 
ried Ellis  Tucker,  son  of  our  Col.  Beverly  Tucker.  We  soon  felt  quite 
well  acquainted.  We  came  to  Orizaba  together.  We  are  going  on 
same  steamer  to  New  Orleans ; and  as  he  has  a young  church  here, 
he  stopped  over  to  see  it. 

We  came  to  the  same  hotel.  After  securing  a room,  I walked  over 
the  town,  as  is  my  custom,  and  found  much  to  interest  me.  It  has 
8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a tropical  climate,  and  pro- 
ducing the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits — oranges,  lemons,  pine- 
apples, sugar,  coffee.  The  site  is  charming,  in  a valley  of  rich 
productiveness,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  shooting  up  sheer  into 
lofty  elevations  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  which  send  down  a 
beautiful  and  sparkling  stream  right  through  it.  The  place  and  sur- 
I’oiindings  make  me  think  of  Switzerland,  though  I have  never  seen 
it — only  hope  to.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Dr.  Patterson’s  two  little  daughters  and  myself,  took  a carriage  and 
rode  out  in  the  country  two  or  three  miles  to  a place  much  visited, 
where  the  river  makes  a considerable  leap  and  dashes  into  pretty  falls. 
I will  here  mention  that  this  Mr.  Wilson,  about  25  years  of  age,  is 
the  sou  of  a man  of  wealth  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  His  misfortune 
has  made  him  the  pet  of  his  parents,  and  he  is  now  proposing  to  visit 
the  United  States  under  the  care  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  are 
going  to  their  homes  on  a tour  of  three  months.  Mrs.  Patterson 
could  not  go  with  us  on  account  of  her  little  boy,  who  was  sick. 

I was  not  so  much  struck  with  the  falls,  though  they  are  attractive, 
as  with  the  ride  to  them  : the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  the  fields 
of  sugar,  the  groves  of  banana,  orange  and  coffee,  the  last  of  which  I 
had  not  seen  before ; the  mountains  ! with  ever-changing  color  and 
form,  so  varied  and  so  beautiful  as  to  defy  pen  or  pencil,  over  the 
crest  of  one  of  which  peeped  the  white  face  of  Orizaba,  and  never  left 
us  in  town  or  country.  You  see  I am  enthused  with  the  mountains 
again.  You  will  just  have  to  bear  it  or  skip  when  you  come  to  them. 
I cannot  close  my  eyes  to  or  forget  them.  I have  left  Popocatapetl 
and  Iztaxihuatl  behind  me,  but  shall  keep  my  attention  turned  to 
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Orizaba,  and  shall  see  if  it  will  follow  me  to  Vera  Cruz;  and  when 
on  the  Gulf  I shall  try  to  catch  its  brightness — the  last  thing  to  tell 
me  I have  left  Mexico,  perchance  never  to  see  it  any  more ; a country 
so  full  of  interest,  and  where  two  of  the  most  delightful  and  profit- 
able weeks  have  glided  swiftly  away. 

I descended  from  the  carriage  when  we  were  returning,  and  walked 
into  a coffee  grove,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  They  grow  the  plant  in 
thickets,  generally  of  bananas  or  other  growth,  to  protect  it  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  a beautiful  tree,  and  at  a distance  the 
fruit  looks  like  the  cherry  in  various  stages  of  its  growth.  We  came 
back,  took  dinner,  and  I at  once  went  to  bed  and  slept  ten  hours. 

Orizaba,  February  12,  1882. 

I rose  fresh  this  morning,  looked  out  and  up  upon  the  mountains 
whose  feet  come  down  close  to  the  ground  upon  which  the'  city 
stands.  Mr.  Wilson  and  I took  the  formal  and  customary  cup  of 
cotfee,  then  hired  a carriage  and  revisited  the  Plaza,  the  Market  Place, 
the  Alameda  and  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  now  in  progress.  The 
Market  was,  as  seems  to  be  usual  in  these  parts,  a good  one,  and  the 
Alameda  pretty.  But  everything  here  is  gilded  by  the  charming 
surroundings  of  a site  I have  never  seen  surpassed  for  attractiveness 
of  scenery  and  an  atmosphere  at  this  season,  certainly  during  my  stay, 
that  may  be  called  perfect. 

The  Exposition,  though  gotten  up  for  such  a small  City  and  State 
as  Orizaba,  is  creditable,  afforded  me  but  little  interest ; I have  visited 
so  many  better ; and  as  to  the  vegetable  and  mineral  products  and 
natural  history,  I have  seen  them  elsewhere  in  Nature,  in  Museums, 
in  Markets.  But  I went  through  the  buildings,  and  saw  the  display. 
We  came  back  to  the  hotel  and  went  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  to 
Avitness  him  dedicate  one  of  his  churches,  just  established  in  this  city. 
Unfortunately  the  hour  was  not  announced  properly,  and  the  service 
had  to  be  postponed.  We  then  walked  to  the  river  and  enjoyed  the 
scenery ; in  so  doing  had  a sight  of  a large  and  ffourishing  cotton 
factory.  We  then  came  back  and  breakfasted  at  12J  o’clock.  I took 
a nap  and  wrote  some  of  this  letter,  and  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  I strolled  about  the  city. 

I find  I am  mistaken  in  its  size.  So  snugly  ensconced  in  this  valley 
it  does  not  show  its  proportions.  I am  informed  that  it  contains 
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nearly  30,000  people.  Of  course,  churches  are  everywhere,  and  of 
the  same  character  I have  described  in  other  places,  and  in  the  same 
condition.  Dr.  Patterson  told  me  he  went  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  dedicated  his  in  the  presence  of  quite  a crowd.  He 
was  interrupted  once  or  twice  by  unruly  Catholic  people,  but  a 
police  officer  stood  by  his  side  the  while  and  kept  the  peace.  And 
yet  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  say  its  days  in  Mexico  are 
numbered ! I did  not  go  with  the  Doctor  to  this  service,  but  went 
to  bed.  To-day  there  was  a large  excursion  party  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  to  this  jrlace  to  attend  the  Exposition,  where  there  is  a con- 
cert this  evening.  I had  tickets  presented  me,  but  have  seen  what  I 
want  of  the  people  of  Orizaba  in  the  Market  Place,  on  the  streets, 
and  in  the  churches ; and  I think  a good  night’s  rest  can  be  better 
utilized. 

I mention  my  sleeping  abilities,  and  their  performances,  frequently. 
I do  it  designedly.  In  travelling,  I have  already  learned  to  eat  as 
little,  and  to  sleep  as  much  as  I can.  I fully  agi’ee  with  Sancho 
Pauza  as  to  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  especially  to  an  industrious 
traveller,  imposing  much  labor  upon  both  his  head  and  limbs. 

Vera  Cruz,  Monday,  February  13,  1882. 

This  morning  we  arose,  breakfasted,  and  by  9 o’clock  were  on  our 
way  to  take  the  train  for  this  City  of  Vera  Cruz.  As  usual,  the  day 
was  charming.  Having  a little  while  to  spare  before  leaving  Ori- 
zaba, I visited  the  Cemetery — here,  also,  called  Pantheon.  It  is  in 
sight  of  the  Depot,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  being  left.  Portions 
of  the  dead  are  buried  as  with  us,  in  the  ground,  with  monuments 
over  their  remains ; portions  in  Crypts,  such  as  I have  described 
before.  But  this  burial  place  does  not  engage  me  now ; I am  enjoy- 
ing the  scenery,  which  this  morning  has  lost  none  of  its  charms  by 
being  looked  upon  for  several  days.  When  we  got  under  way  I fell  in 
again  with  my  old  acquaintance,  Colonel  Cooper,  a rough,  but  pleas- 
ant, honest  Hoosier  from  Illinois.  He  was  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
has  been  out  here  quite  frequently  since,  within  the  last  few  years. 

From  Orizaba,  en  route  to  Cordova,  for  about  forty  miles,  we  go 
through  a tropical  region  of  luxuriant  growth  — sugar,  coffee,  or- 
anges— the  vegetation  so  profuse  that  each  plant  seems  struggling  for 
supremacy — the  survival  of  the  fittest ; and  then  quite  suddenly  as  we 
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roll  along,  we  leave  this  prolific  region  and  sweep  from  the  elevated 
lands  upon  the  level  and  arid  plains ; behind,  the  mountains  with 
their  beautiful  outline ; before,  the  unbroken  plain,  that  reaches  to 
the  Gulf.  The  contrasts  along  the  road  are  striking,  beyond  descrip- 
tion ; whereas,  an  hour  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  most  luxuriant 
growth,  we  are  now  driving  over  sand  or  volcanic  rocks,  or  through 
the  Mesquite  and  Cactus,  with  nothing  to  attract  or  admire. 

When  we  reached  Vera  Cruz  the  city  was  crowded  with  the  excur- 
sionists, who  took  advantage  of  the  cheap  rates  to  come  on  from 
Orizaba.  But  we  all — Dr.  Patterson  and  family,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
myself,  got  comfortable  rooms  at  the  hotel.  After  dinner  we  went 
out  to  secure  our  passage  on  the  steamer  to  New  Orleans.  I had  a 
hundred  dollar  greenback,  that  they  would  or  could  not  change  and 
give  me  the  additional  premium  which  it  commands  here.  I was 
determined  to  fix  things  if  possible,  so  as  to  be  relieved  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  The  next  morning  I went  to  another  hotel,  to  look  up  my 
Illinois  friend,  thinking  he  might  have  some  change.  I found  him, 
and  whilst  talking  to  him  a gentleman  came  up,  and  introducing 
himself  to  me,  said  we  made  each  other’s  acquaintance  on  the  way  to 
the  City  of  Mexico;  that  his  name  was  Holliday,  and  he  was  sure  we 
were  of  the  same  family.  He  is  from  Missouri,  and  is  now  a civil 
engineer  in  employ  of  the  Mexican  Government.  He  heard  my 
want,  and  said  he  could  help  me,  and  we  went  to  the  Banker’s  and 
soon  had  things  arranged.  I got  my  ticket  and  felt  easy,  then 
returned  to  my  hotel. 

These  little  incidents  are  constantly  occurring  on  my  trip,  as  you 
have  seen.  I seem  never  to  get  in  a tight  place  that  a friend  does 
not  a])pear,  to  help  me  out.  I will  now  close  this  letter,  and  as  I am 
travelling  as  fast  as  the  mail,  will  put  it  in  the  post-office  in  New 
Orleans.  Send  it  to  Charles,  with  my  love  for  all. 

AfFectionately, 


F. 
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[No.  15.] 


My  Dear  Margaret, — 


Steamship  City  of  Merida, 

Tuesday,  February  14,  1882. 


I will  continue  my  letter  to  Taylor,  closing  on  13th.  After  break- 
fast in  Vera  Cruz  this  morning,  I went  to  the  hotel  where  I met  INIr. 
Holliday,  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  yesterday  evening  in  helping 
me  through  with  my  money  and  ticket.  He  was  out ; but  I requested 
my  Illinois  friend,  who  was  at  the  same  hotel,  to  tell  him  I had 
called. 

]\Iy  Mexican  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  got  one  of  his  father’s  agents  in 
Vera  Cruz  to  procure  porters  and  boatmen  to  carry  our  trunks  and 
ourselves  from  the  wharf  to  the  steamer,  anchored  some  half  mile  out 
in  the  Gulf.  He  knowing,  also,  the  Custom  House  Officers,  intro- 
duced us,  and  had  our  baggage  passed  without  inspection.  We  came 
aboard  at  mid-day,  thinking  it  more  agreeable  here  than  in  Vera 
Cruz ; and  we  were  right.  I secured  a good  state-room  and  rested 
quietly,  looking  at  the  ships,  the  fortress  and  the  city. 

We  dined  at  4 o’clock,  and  whilst  doing  so  the  arrival  by  the  day’s 
train  brought  a great  influx  of  passengers,  which  doubled  us  in  our 
state-rooms.  My  lot  gave  me  a Spanish  Civil  Engineer,  on  his  way 
to  the  upper  part  of  Mexico — a respectable  gentleman  who  speaks 
English  tolerably ; not  a bad  room-mate.  The  sun  setting,  I w^ent 
on  deck  to  see  it.  There  stood  Orizaba,  springing  high  into  the 
heavens,  witli  its  pointed  snowy  peak  up  above  the  other  mountains, 
till  they  w'ere  dwarfed.  The  sunset  was  glorious ; as  he  sank  behind 
the  monarch  he  covered  his  summit  and  the  clouds  with  purple  and 
gold.  Earewell,  Mexico ! The  spectacle  was  a fitting  end  of  so 
many  days  of  enjoyment.  The  fatigues  through  which  I have  gone 
only  added  relish  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  rendered  my  two 
weeks’  wanderings  one  of  pleasure  without  alloy. 

Before  the  steamer  lifted  anchor  my  friend,  Mr.  Holliday,  came 
off  shore  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a pleasant  chat.  In  the  evening,  as 
I was  sitting  on  deck  enjoying  the  breeze,  a young  man  advanced  and 
spoke,  calling  me  by  name,  as  an  old  acquaintance.  I did  not  at  first 
recognize  him.  He  told  me  he  was  David  McCormick,  Dr.  McCor- 
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niick’s  son,  of  Winchestei’ ; has  been  in  Mexico  engineering,  is  now 
on  his  journey  home,  and  has  grown  so  much  I did  not  recognize 
liini.  He  says  Ids  brother  Dick  and  all  tlie  Winchester  boys  will 
return  to  Virginia,  having  been  discharged  by  the  Road  for  want 
of  means  to  carry  on  the  work ; will  see  Taylor  iqjon  his  arrival 
in  Winchester  and  tell  him  about  me.  He  says  the  enterprise  is  not 
going  on  so  fast  as  expected,  and  they  are  reducing  the  number  of 
employees.  We  will  go  to  New  Orleans  together.  A number  of 
young  men,  engineers,  are  with  him,  from  different  States,  who  have 
also  been  discharged. — The  steamer  rocks  so  much  I can  hardly  write  : 
will  have  to  stop. 

On  Ship  Merida,  Wednesday , Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1882. 

During  three  days  nothing  occurred  worth  recording.  I have  in 
previous  letters  given  you  the  incidents  of  a voyage  over  the  Gnlf. 
Each  day  in  a measure  repeats  itself.  On  Wednesday  we  anchored 
offTuxpan;  on  Thursday  off  Tampico  ; on  Friday  off  Bagdad.  The 
shelving  shore,  and  shallow  water  and  bars  prevent  the  steamer 
approaching  nearer  than  three  or  four  miles.  Her  freight  and  pas- 
sengers for  these  places  have  to  be  discharged  or  taken  on  from 
Lighters  or  Tugs,  so  that  no  interest  attaches,  save  that  which 
results  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  by  saying  good-bye 
or  welcome  to  the  departing  or  coming  passengers,  or  watching  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  the  ship. 

The  weather  has  continued  good ; the  officers  of  the  steamer  say, 
unusually  so.  I must  be  fortunate,  for  on  the  three  vessels  upon 
which  I have  travelled  since  I left  Fernandina,  they  have  made  the 
same  report.  Not  a day,  nor  hour  of  bad  weather  has  been  Avith  me 
since  I left  Fernandina,  or  Richmond  even,  either  by  land  or  water: 
and  now,  as  I write,  the  vessel  is  dashing  over  a beautiful  sea  and 
under  a cloudless  sky,  impelled  by  both  steam  and  wind,  for  our 
sails  are  up,  making  straight  from  Bagdad,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  no  stopping 
place  between  Bagdad  and  New  Orleans,  which  latter  city  we  hope 
to  reach  to-morrow,  Sunday  afternoon. 

My  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  and  the  children  have  been 
hors  du  combed  the  whole  time,  confined  almost  constantly  to  their 
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state-rooms : sea  sickness  having  taken  possession  of  them.  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  lady  whom  I met  at  Colonel  David  Strother’s  in  Mex- 
ico, is  also  a passenger.  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  her  on  board. 
She  was  a Miss  Randolph ; sister,  I think  she  said,  of  Colonel  Ran- 
dolph, Chief  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  She 
has  been  spending  some  time  with  the  Strothers  and  is  now  on  her 
way  to  Martinsburg,  her  home.  I think  probably  you  know  who 
she  is.  She  is  tall  and  a good  looking  lady.  We  had  a talk  about 
David.  She  says  he  has  beeu  slandered ; he  did  not  instigate  the 
burning  of  his  Uncle  Andrew’s  house,  and  that  his  Uncle  does  not 
now  think  so,  as  he  is  on  good  terms  with  him  and  their  former 
friendly  relations  entirely  restored.  I told  her  what  Bob  Hunter  had 
informed  me  to  the  same  effect.  Professor  Agassiz  is  also  on  board, 
with  whom  I had  a good  deal  of  pleasant  talk,  especially  about  his 
distinguished  father.  How  vividly  I remembered  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Professor  Silliman,  Sr.,  whilst  I was  a student  at  A^ale  Col- 
lege, and  the  Professor  introduced  him  to  us  as  one  who  had  thrown 
such  light  upon  Geologic  Science  by  his  investigations,  and  how  we 
admired  his  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  struggling  for  expression 
through  his  then  broken  English,  and  how  we  were  struck,  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  his  vigorous  health  and  manly  beauty.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  with  us  too,  and  a number  of  young  men  returning  to  the 
States  who  have  been  engineering  in  Mexico. 

My  cabin-mate  left  me  at  Bagdad  and  I am  glad  of  it.  It  gives 
me  more  room,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  crowdin<r  at 
night  does  away  with  the  good  effects  of  the  pure  sea  air  iu  this 
warm  climate.  You  cannot  leave  door  or  window  open  for  fear  of 
catching  cold  from  the  draught,  and  to  close  one  or  both,  shuts  you 
up  for  hours  in  a vitiated  atmosphere.  Now  I have  my  room  to 
myself  and  the  temperature  is  growing  cooler : as  we  drift  North- 
ward, I can  feel  it  sensibly.  Of  course,  ten  or  twelve  degrees  make 
a vast  difference,  and  we  have  been  travelling  almost  due  North. 
The  day  glides  insensibly  away.  I talk,  I sleep,  I read,  I look  out 
at  the  sea  and  watch  its  changing  hues.  I follow  the  birds  and  the 
fish  as  they  float  above  and  below  the  vessel ; meantime,  I am  rest- 
ing : a thing  I 'have  not  done  for  so  long.  I wonder  if  I ever  rested 
before?  Certainly  I never  felt  such  absolute  cessation  of  effort,  and 
it  is  doing  me  great  good.  I have  had  no  papers  as  I have  told 
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you,  and  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Virginia.  Maybe  it 
is  as  well. 

I will  mail  this  letter  in  New  Orleans  so  soon  as  I arrive  there. 
Write  and  send  me  papers  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  I will  get  them  on  my  arrival  in  that  city.  After  that, 
send  to  San  Francisco,  as  I will  be  travelling  in  advance  of  the  mail 
and  they  cannot  overtake  me.  I hope  when  I reach  the  States,  I will 
receive  some  of  the  papers  you  send.  I have  received  few  hitherto. 
I do  not  know  whether  all  the  letters  have  come  safely  or  not.  I 
invariably  have  named  those  that  have  arrived.  Hereafter  I will 
number  the  letters  I write,  so  that  you  may  know  whether  you 
receive  all  of  them  or  not.  This  I number,  you  see,  15.  I have 
kept  a memorandum  and  am  thus  enabled  to  designate  them.  I 
have  written  from  Jacksonville  on  to  this  time.  To  whomsoever 
I address  the  letters,  I will  post  them  to  Taylor ; he  can  forward 
them. 

Sunday,  February  19,  1882. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  Mississippi  river;  but  as  I want  to 
see  it,  and  intending  to  mail  this  on  my  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  will 
postpone  further  writing.  The  automatic  signals  are  sounding,  and 
whether  there  be  danger  or  not,  their  melancholy  voices  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  arouse  a feeling  of  uncertainty.  Love  to  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  16.] 

Steamship  Merida,  Sunday,  February  19,  1882. 
3Iy  Dear  Mary, — 

I closed  my  last  letters  to  your  Uncle  Taylor  and  your  mother  as 
we  were  entering  the  Mississippi  river.  I w'anted  to  mail  them  at 
once  in  New  Orleans,  and  therefore  said  nothing  of  the  incidents  and 
scenes  of  the  city  after  my  arrival  there. 

I was  anxious  to  see  the  Jetties,  and  rose  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Captain  promised  to  wake  me  and  fulfilled  his  promise 
by  coming  to  my  room  on  the  hour  of  our  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river ; but  I was  already  up.  The  morning  was  mild  and  pleasant, 
so  that  I sulFered  no  inconvenience  in  standing  upon  deck ; though 
long  before  sunrise,  it  was  not  too  dark  for  me  to  see  all  I wished, 
and  the  sky  being  clear,  the  stars  and  light-houses  enabled  me  to 
distinguish  the  outlines  of  the  works  which  have  nearly  doubled  the 
depth  of  the  river — from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  feet — and  enlarged 
the  present  and  future  commerce  of  the  great  stream.  Though  scien- 
tists are  not  agreed  upon  the  permanency  of  the  work ; some,  as  they 
have  always  and  still  insist,  say  that  the  bar  is  not  removed,  but  pro- 
jected further  in  advance,  necessitating  a continuance  of  the  structures 
a great  distance  into  the  Gulf,  until  finally  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
force  of  the  waves  will  forbid  any  further  construction. 

I remember  reading  a highly  interesting  paper  some  year’s  ago, 
addressed  to  a committee  of  Congress  by  Colonel  Ellett,  an  eminent 
Civil  Engineer,  who  was  afterwards  in  the  Northern  Army  and  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  one  of  his  own  torpedoes  in  front  of  Memphis. 
He  therein  discussed  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers : the  latter  of  which,  John  Randolph  declared,  had 
the  peculiarity  of  being  frozen  all  winter  and  dry  all  summer.  He 
advocated  the  coirstruction  of  Lakes  or  Reservoirs  in  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains  at  its  sources,  by  which  when  the  dry  season  came,  it 
could  be  flushed.  As  to  the  Mississippi,  he  regarded  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Levees  and  Jetties  as  unscientific  and  leading  in  the  end  to 
disastrous  results.  With  the  construction  of  Levees  the  bed  of  the 
river  has  been  raised,  necessitating  additional  elevation  till  the  cur- 
rent now  flows  above  the  adjacent  country.  The  Jetties  scour  the 
bottom  but  only  project  the  mud  further  on,  forming  bars  which  will 
require  to  be  dredged,  or  the  prolongation  of  the  Jetty ; and  he  pre- 
dicted that  should  the  system  be  adopted,  the  flow  of  the  water  carry- 
ing the  earth  in  solution  meeting  the  heavier  water  of  the  Gulf,  would 
be  deposited,  and  the  access  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  be  ultimately 
impeded  instead  of  cleared.  His  idea  was  to  keep  open  the  various 
outlets  of  the  wonderful  stream,  and  afford  easy  channels  for  the  flow 
of  its  superabundant  waters  in  times  of  flood  on  their  passage  to  the 
Gulf. 

Time  will  settle  this,  though,  as  you  will  recollect  if  you  have  fol- 
lowed me,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  are  very  shelving  along  its  Southern 
and  Western  borders,  so  much  so,  that  the  steamers  rarely  approach 
nearer  shore  than  two  or  three  miles,  their  cargoes  and  passengers 
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being  received  and  discharged  by  means  of  Tugs  or  Lighters,  i.  e. 
small  sail  vessels.  But  the  good  accomplislied  so  far,  seems  in  the 
opinion  of  those  interested  to  have  justified  the  work. 

As  I enter  the  lordly  river,  fortune  seems  still  to  favor.  Only 
the  most  delightful  weather  has  been  with  me  upon  the  Southern 
waters,  and  if  it  continues  till  I reach  New  Orleans,  I can  sit  on 
deck  and  enjoy  the  temperature  and  the  breezes  of  Spring  under  a 
cloudless  sky.  And  fortune  favors  me  too,  in  another  manner.  The 
river  is  unusually  high,  higher  than  for  ten  or  twelve  years  they  say, 
owing  to  the  rain  that  has  fallen  in  the  more  Northern  regions  instead 
of  snow  as  usual.  The  rise  is  generally  in  the  Spring,  and  not  so 
early  as  this.  But  whilst  this  condition  of  things  creates  apprehen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  people  residing  upon  its  banks,  it  enables  me 
to  see  it  in  the  majesty  of  its  mighty  overflow. 

New  Orleans  is  115  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  the  river  flows 
through  some  of  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  land  of  the 
South.  Oranges  and  Sugar  are  the  chief  growths.  Of  the  former 
I saw  some  large  groves  in  bloom,  and  the  fragrance  of  their  blos- 
soms perfumed  the  air  as  it  floated  to  us  over  the  water.  I do  not 
think  these  groves  rival  those  of  Florida  in  beauty  or  vigor  of 
growth  ; some  of  them  are  quite  as  large,  but  I did  not  think  they 
seemed  to  be  so  well  cultivated  and  cared  for.  Of  Sugar  Planta- 
tions, after  getting  up  the  Biver  some  little  distance,  we  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  out  of  sight.  Plantation  after  Plantation,  with  Sugar  works 
and  comfortable  residences,  though  few,  if  any,  remarkably  fine,  but 
all  appearing  in  good  cultivation,  were  along  the  banks  almost  with- 
out a break.  The  fields  were  well  tilled,  and  I was  surprised 
to  see  so  much  apparent  wealth  and  prosperity  in  poor  Louisiana, 
after  her  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  adverse  fortune,  the  scallawag, 
and  the  carpet-bagger. 

And  then  the  River  ! — over  which  we  were  so  gently  gliding.  It 
was  flowing  quietly,  seemingly  without  an  eflbrt,  but  it  was  mani- 
festing its  power  in  its  volume.  Every  now  and  then  we  would 
see  a house  floating  by  and  drift  logs  like  feathers  upon  the  cur- 
rent. Shanties,  and  sometimes  good  houses,  surrounded  by  water, 
into  which  you  could  step  from  front  or  back  door,  suggesting  mal- 
aria, mosquitoes,  and  such  like,  as  well  as  the  imminence  of  ruin  by 
an  inch  or  two  more  of  rise.  These  things  were  every  now  and 
then;  but  generally  the  banks  were  well  leveed,  and  whilst  the 
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Plantations  were  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  many  instances,  the 
bulwarks  seemed  to  be  firm  and  solid  enough  to  withstand  the  present 
stage.  But  a few  inches  more  ! — and  the  apprehensions  seemed  some- 
times about  to  be  realized,  for  the  waters  would,  by  the  impulsion  of 
the  Steamer,  slop  over.  All  this,  whilst  interesting  to  a traveller 
and  instructive  too  of  the  river’s  moods,  is  alarming  to  those  who 
live  within  its  reach.  These  things,  however,  have  happened  many 
a time  before,  and  the  stay  arrived  in  time,  both  for  the  people  and 
the  country. 

And  so  we  came  to  New  Orleans,  reaching  the  city  about  3 or  4 
o’clock,  p.  m.  Then  followed  the  examination  of  the  baggage,  which 
consumed  several  hours.  It  was  taken  up  to  the  wharf  and  opened 
by  the  Custom  House  Officers  there;  but  the  Chief  kindly  examined 
mine  in  my  state-room,  or  I’ather  opened  and  shut  my  trunk.  The 
Captain  of  the  steamer,  also,  kindly  consented  to  allow  me  to  remain 
on  board  to-night.  I desired  this  for  several  reasons.  I did  not 
want  to  haul  my  baggage  to  and  fro,  as  I am  going  up  the  river  in 
a steamboat;  and  I,  moreover,  knew  if  I went  to  a hotel,  I would 
be  importuned  to  be  the  guest  of  some  one  of  my  friends,  and  enter- 
tained, or  offers  of  it,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
accepted,  or  unpleasant  to  have  declined.  Here  I parted  with  my 
fellow  passengers,  they  scattering  to  every  part  of  the  Union.  My 
friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  went  to  a hotel 
together.  I saw  them  afterwards  for  a moment  on  the  street.  Dave 
McCormick  and  his  young  friends  went  their  way.  Dave  pi’omised 
to  call  and  see  Taylor.  Professor  Agassiz  and  my  Hoosier  friend 
went  to  hotels.  I offered  Mrs.  Turner  my  services ; she  thanked  me 
and  said  she  was  going  to  her  cousin’s.  It  is  a little  sad  to  thus  be 
scattered,  never  to  meet  again,  though  the  association  was  so  short. 
I went  up  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  there  met  Douglas  Gordon, 
who  said  he  had  been  here  some  days  with  a sick  son — Basil.  He 
told  me  of  a good  Restaurant,  and  he  also  told  me  about  Virginia 
matters.  I walked  around  for  awhile,  then  came  home  and  went  to 
bed.  By  home,  I mean  the  Steamer  Merida. 

Steamboat  Robert  E.  Lee, 

At  New  Orleans,  February  20,  1882. 

I rose  early,  and  after  going  to  the  Restaurant  and  getting  break- 
fast, I hired  a carriage  and  went  to  the  ISIerida,  took  my  baggage, 
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brought  it  here,  and  fixing  myself  in  a state-room,  engaged  passage 
for  Vicksburg.  At  the  Restaurant  I met  with  Mr.  Jones,  of  New 
N’ork,  wliom  I liad  seen  before  in  Mexico.  AVe  agreed  to  dine  together. 
He  told  me  he  had  met  with  my  friend,  Mrs.  Denegre,  whom  he  had 
informed  of  my  intcnde<l  coming,  and  who  claimed  me  for  a guest. 
He  also  said  that  Mrs.  INIay  had  written  me  a note  to  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  insisting  on  my  being  her  guest,  as  I was,  you  know,  on  my 
former  visit.  So  you  see  I was  wise  in  going,  or  rather  coming,  to 
the  steamboat.  After  getting  here  I fixed  myself,  and  the  Post-office 
being  now  open,  I went  directly  there;  for  I Avanted  to  hear  from  you 
all  very  much.  I AV'as  delighted  to  recei\'e  your  mother’s  letter  of  the 
4th,  and  Taylor’s  tAA'o,  of  February  5th  and  13th  respectiA^ely,  and 
learn  that  you  Avere  Avell.  I AA'as  glad  to  hear  that  Taylor  enjoyed 
his  NeAV  York  trip  so  much  ; glad,  too,  your  father  is  quite  AA'ell.  I 
trust  he  may  have  no  more  trouble  Avith  his  eyes. 

Taylor  must  continue  to  give  me  the  neAvs  in  toAvn,  and  about  poli- 
tics, so  that  I may  keep  up  Avith  the  doings  of  those  in  poAver.  I 
note  AA’hat  you  say  about  his  neighbors,  and  hoAV  all  are  well ; and 
hoAV  a certain  individual  not  his  neighbor,  declared  he  had  politically 
sold  his  birth-right  for  a mess  of  pottage,  and  has  not  got  the  pottage. 
I am  also  glad  to  get  a number  of  papers,  viz : Dispatch  of  January 
10th,  17th,  24th,  27th,  and  3,1st;  February  3d  and  7th  ; Winchester 
Times  of  January  1 8th ; February  6th,  8th,  and  1 5th ; Winchester  News 
of  February  3d  and  10th;  January  20th,  27th;  Lexington  Gazette  of 
January  26th  and  February  2d  ; and  Staunton  Virginian  of  January 
26th.  I have  not  read  them  entirely  yet ; but  enough  to  giv’e  me 
much  information,  and  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  get- 
ting Aviser  now,  and  Avill  not  only  recover  the  State,  but  also  the 
Union.  Tell  your  Uncle  Taylor  to  sell  the  hay  and  corn  as  soon  as 
he  can,  and  he  must  certainly  try  to  have  the  fencing  we  spoke  of 
about  the  barn  done  by  the  time  I return  home.  He  can  surely  pro- 
cure enough  of  posts  and  rails  for  that ; he  knows  the  lines  and  places 
for  the  gates.  I hope  the  lambs  Avill  turn  out  better  than  last  year.  It 
seems  strange  to  hear  of  your  siioaa',  ice  and  rain.  I have  seen  none  of 
these,  since  I left  Virginia.  But  I am  draAvn  off,  and  Avhile  sitting  here 
on  the  Mississippi,  have  imagined  I was  at  home  in  the  Valley,  and  not 
so  many  hundred  miles  aAvay.  Yet  really  I do  not  feel  so  far.  When 
one  has  been  out  of  the  States  and  comes  back,  he  imagines  himself  at 
home  again.  I do  not  speak  of  this  in  any  patriotic  sense,  but  our 
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Eailroad,  Postal  and  Telegraph  Systems  are  so  superior  to  those  of 
the  countries  I have  been  visiting,  and  I see  so  many  familiar  faces 
and  things,  that  I seem  to  be  but  a little  distance  off  now. 

Well,  after  I read  the  letters,  I went  at  once  to  see  Mrs.  May  and 
Mrs.  Denegre,  by  whom  I was  received  in  the  most  hospitable  man- 
ner. Mrs.  Denegre  lives  with  her  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Bruns,  and 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Pierce.  I declined  dining,  and  accepted  breakfast 
to-morrow  morning-.  Mrs.  Mav  said  she  had  written  to  me  to  be  her 
guest,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  my  declining ; but  she  cer- 
tainly expected  me  to  dinner  on  Thursday.  Mr.  May  united  in  the 
appeal,  but  I leave  on  Wednesday  at  five  o’clock,  p.  m.,  on  this  boat 
for  Vicksburg.  On  my  way  up  I met  Mr.  May  and  my  old  class- 
mate at  Yale,  Tom.  L.  Bayne.  Then  I had  more  pressing  invitations. 
This  is  certainly  a hospitable  place.  It  is  fortunate  I did  not  go  to 
the  hotel.  I would  have  had  a round  of  entertaining,  that  might 
have  delayed  me  on  my  journey. 

My  arrival  was  announced  in  the  city  papers,  but  they  don’t  know 
where  to  find  me.  Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I have  been  much 
inquired  for.  These  people  are  not  only  hospitable  generally,  but  I 
think  they  like  especially  to  show  it  to  Virginians ; and  I took  much 
of  this  kindness  as  Intended  for  my  old  State,  and  in  no  manner  of 
means  for  me  individually. 

This  is  the  Carnival.  My  former  visit  to  Yew  Orleans  was  during 
that  festival  also,  and  I regret  having  hit  it  this  time  too ; I should 
have  much  preferred  a more  quiet  occasion.  I promised  Mrs.  Dene- 
gre to  go  to  her  home  this  evening  and  witness  the  Procession  from 
the  balcony  ; it  passes  Dr.  Bruns’  door.  I then  came  back  to  the 
Boat,  and  read  the  papers  Taylor  sent  me.  Indeed,  it  was  unpleasant 
being  abroad  in  the  streets  to-day.  The  crowd  was  crushing : car- 
riages, wagons,  horsemen,  soldiers  and  pedestrians.  The  streets  were 
dusty  and  the  day  warm,  and  the  wind  blowing  a gale  and  filling 
everything  with  dirt.  My  state-room  is  well  chosen  ; overlooking 
the  Levee,  opening  upon  an  upper  deck,  I could  see  the  vessels  on 
the  river  and  tied  up  along  the  wharf,  and  the  hands  loading  and 
unloading  them — principally  cotton.  I could  see  the  streets  filled 
with  crowds  of  people,  and  clouds  of  dust,  but  I was  quiet  and  clean. 
A great  Parade  took  place  at  three  o’clock  upon  the  arrival  of  Rex, 
King  of  the  Carnival,  and  at  eight  p.  m.  I went  up  and  witnessed 
the  display.  It  was  uncommonly  gorgeous,  but  for  press  of  time  I 
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will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  I send  you  papers  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations.  The  ladies  invited  me  to  go  to  the  ball,  but 
I did  not  feel  first-rate  and  declined  ; came  home  to  the  Boat  rather, 
and  went  to  bed. 

Steamboat  Kobeet  E.  Lee, 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1882. 

I breakfasted  with  Dr.  Bruns  and  Mrs.  Denegre  this  morning 
at  o’clock.  I found  to  meet  me.  General  Ogden,  my  friend  Mr. 
Jones,  and  a few  others.  We  had  a pleasant  hour  or  two.  I was 
invited  by  Dr.  Bruns  to  go  to  his  office  and  witness  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Mystic  Krew  and  Forty  Phunny  Phellows.  I agreed 
to  do  so.  His  office  is  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Baronne  streets, 
a good  point  for  observation  on  the  line  of  march.  In  the  meantime 
my  friend  Bayne,  who  was  compelled  to  forego  breakfasting  with 
me  on  account  of  professional  engagements,  called  and  took  me  to  the 
Cotton  Exchange,  where  he  introduced  me  to  some,  and  others  intro- 
duced themselves.  I met  also  General  Lawton,  our  old  Confederate 
Quartermaster-General,  whom  I had  not  seen  since  the  War,  and 
several  who  had  married  Virginians ; and  others  I have  not  time 
to  enumerate. 

At  twelve  m.  I went  to  witness  the  pi’oceedings  which  the  papers  I 
send  will  describe.  In  the  evening,  though  I had  invitations  to  see 
them  from  favorable  points  and  then  go  to  the  Ball,  I determined 
simply  to  wander  among  the  crowd,  and  witness  it  myself  where 
best  I could,  with  the  multitude;  and  I found  great  pleasure  in  it. 
Canal  street,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  New  Orleans,  was  a dense  mass 
of  men,  women  and  children.  Balconies  that  belonged  to  many  busi- 
ness houses,  and  others  built  purposely,  were  filled  with  elegantly 
dressed  ladies.  Masquers  were  going  about  with  all  manner  of 
strange  and  fantastic  costumes ; Policemen  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  carriages  with  finely  apparelled  people  struggling  through 
the  living  mass,  good-natured  and  jolly,  vendors  of  pop-corn, 
taffy,  hot  waffles,  and  other  good  things,  made  on  the  spot  and 
of  the  finest  quality,  or  manufactured  on  some  other  Continent. 
The  whole  city  lighted  up  with  electricity  and  gas  presented  a bril- 
liant scene.  And  when  the  Procession  came,  of  which  I also  send 
you  an  illustrated  description,  I was  compelled  to  pronounce  this 
Carnival  a greater  success  than  that  I witnessed  here  a year  ago.  This 
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represented  the  Scandinavian  Mythology  displayed  on  flats  and  gotten 
np  regardless  of  cost,  by  scholars  and  artists.  No  city  in  the  United 
States  can  rival  New  Orleans  in  this  display.  There  seems  to  be  an 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  this,  which  belongs  to  no  other 
so  eminently,  and  they  and  the  spectacle  are  singularly  en  rapport. 
Eome  at  her  best,  it  is  said,  cannot  surpass  this  gay  place  at  such  a 
time.  Before  the  War  it  was  the  gala  day  of  a refined  and  wealthy 
people ; since,  it  is  regarded  as  a business  investment  to  draw  trade 
and  custom.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate  they  have  yet  had, 
and  cost  $200,000 ; and  the  knowing  ones  say  has  paid  abundantly. 

Same  Steamboat,  Wednesday,  February  22,  1882. 

I forgot  to  mention  that  on  Monday  night,  the  wind  Avhich  Charles 
says  never  fails  to  bring  rain  when  it  tosses  the  dust  in  huily-burly 
style  as  it  did  during  that  day,  was  faithful  to  its  record  and  brought 
a shower,  washing  and  thoroughly  preparing  for  the  Mardi  Gras 
proceedings.  To-day  the  weather  was  so  fine  that  I could  walk  in 
the  sun,  and  not  feel  its  rays.  After  Breakfast  at  the  Restaurant,  for 
I declined  all  invitations  of  every  sort,  I wandered  over  a great  part 
of  the  city  and  enjoyed  myself  amazingly.  This,  I am  satisfied,  is 
the  only  way  to  see  a city  and  understand  its  structure  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants.  You  may  ride  around  for  a week  and  will 
not  learn  as  much  as  a day’s  wandering  will  give  you.  I found  in 
this  morning’s  stretch  the  old  St.  Louis  Cemetery,  once  very  large, 
now  divided  into  three  sections  by  streets  being  cut  through  it.  All 
three  sections  are  nearly  filled,  the  bodies  buried  above  ground.  Some 
of  the  tombs  are  massive  and  handsome,  and  I found  also  many 
buried  as  I described  those  I saw  in  Puebla  and  Orizaba.  I then 
went  to  the  Market ; not  the  one  I spoke  of,  but  another  up  town. 
In  my  wanderings  I also  came  across  the  University  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Charity  Hospital.  I then  went  and  called  to  pay  a final  visit 
to  my  friends,  Mrs.  May  and  Mrs.  Denegre.  Mrs.  May  was  out.  I 
found  her  at  Mrs.  Denegre’s,  and  she  again  gave  me  a pressing  invi- 
tation to  stay  to  her  dinner  to-morrow,  and  as  I could  not  do  this, 
she  told  me  that  hereafter  her  house  must  always  be  my  home  when 
I came  to  the  city.  She  certainly  is  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and. 
a delightful  host,  and  her  house  I think  one  of  the  most  desirable 
residences  in  the  city.  Her  husband’s  income  is  $150,000  a year, 
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it  is  said — Cotton  Merchant.  After  an  hour  or  so  talk  with  Mrs. 
Denegre,  who  looked  as  usual,  handsome  and  attractive,  I came  to 
the  Boat  and  wrote  this  letter.  I told  her  I would  write  to  her 
from  San  Francisco.  She  procured  me  tickets  to  the  Ball,  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  I declined  to  go.  I fear  I make  a great 
many  mistakes.  By  the  way,  she  told  me  that  Mrs.  Pendleton  wrote 
her  that  she  and  Aleck  were  going  to  Europe  with  Mrs.  Dandridge 
to  spend  several  years.  How  is  that?  Would  Aleck  leave  his  pro- 
fession so  long?  They  certaiidy  would  enjoy  it. 

Now  I will  close.  We  leave  this  evening  at  five  o’clock  for  Vicks- 
burg. Upon  receipt  of  this,  write  to  San  Francisco,  California.  With 
teuderest  love  for  all.  • 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  17.] 

On  Steamboat  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Between  Natchez  and  Vicksburg, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  February  23  and  24,  1882. 

My  Dear  Taylor, — 

I sent  from  New  Orleans  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  to  your 
address,  a letter  to  Maiy.  So  soon  as  I had  put  it  in  the  office  I 
returned  to  the  boat  and  saw  the  black  volume  of  smoke  pouring 
from  her  furnaces,  getting  ready  for  her  departure.  She  is  a splendid 
vessel ; one  of  the  finest  and  largest  on  the  Mississippi.  She  left  New 
Orleans  with  150  passengers  and  a large  cargo.  At  five  o’clock  p.  m. 
she  backed  out  from  the  Levee,  swung  around  and  began  rapidly  to 
ascend  the  river. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  I saw  the  Levee  and  the  ships  well. 
No  city  that  I have  visited  presents  such  a commercial  front  as  New 
Orleans,  save  New  York  alone.  For  several  miles  the  Levee 
extends,  and  along  its  entire  front  are  steamboats  of  every  sort  and 
size.  Sea-going  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  tugs  and  lighters,  of  infinite 
variety  and  number.  The  Levee  itself  a busy  throng  : the  laborers, 
mostly  Negroes,  and  a sturdy,  fine  looking  set,  handling  cotton, 
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sugar,  rice  and  their  exchanges.  It  is  a sight  of  great  interest,  and  I 
enjoyed  it  much  from  the  deck  of  this  floating  palace  as  we  steamed  by. 

New  Orleans  is  a large  city  and  looks  so  from  the  river.  I 
have  walked  over  a great  part  of  it,  and  whilst  some  portions  show 
evidences  of  improvement,  there  are  others  which  show  that  the  AVar 
struck  her  a feai’ful  blow,  and  that  she  will  have  to  get  richer 
than  she  now  is  before  its  devastations  can  be  repaired  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  her  low  site  be  remedied.  I can  see  too,  that  the 
peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  people  are  being  abraded  by 
the  friction  of  this  giant  materialistic  civilization  of  ours.  It  is  an 
immense  machine  and  like  the  Mills  of  the  Gods,  grinds  slowly  it  may 
be,  but  with  irresistible  power  and  efiect.  If  there  are  any  knobs  or 
pi’otuberances  of  individuality,  it  rubs  them  ruthlessly  off  It  is 
doing  so  in  New  Orleans.  Those  traits  and  customs  which  made  it 
sui  generis  are  passing  away,  and  soon  it  will  be  like  any  other 
American  city.  I noticed  this  even  in  the  short  space  of  one  year, 
when  I was  here  before.  The  old  French  Market  used  to  be  a place 
of  numerous  and  singular  attractions.  AVhen  I visited  it  only  twelve 
months  since,  it  was  much  more  so  than  now.  Old  things  are  passing 
or  have  passed  away ; and  on  this  visit,  it  looked  much  like  any  other 
American  market  in  any  of  the  States.  This,  too,  I observed  upon 
Canal  Street,  the  Broadway  of  the  city.  The  Creoles  and  French  have 
put  on  Yankee  clothes  and  modes ; and  now  New  Orleans  is  strug- 
gling like  the  rest  to  make  money,  and  the  reign  and  power  of 
Materialism  has  come  to  stay. 

AVhen  we  left  the  city  behind  us,  we  began  to  see  the  majesty  of 
this  wonderful  river.  It  is  not  very  wide,  but  now  in  flood,  it 
seems  to  tide  on  with  a resistless  flow.  The  heavy  rains  upon  the 
headwaters  of  its  affluents  are  beo;innino-  to  tell  even  so  low  as  New 
Orleans.  But  the  higher  you  ascend,  the  more  perceptible  the  rise 
and  damage.  From  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouffe  and  some  miles 
this  side,  sugar  is  the  chief  product,  as  it  is  below  the  city,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Baton  Rouge  is  on  a bluff,  as  are  nearly,  if  not  all  the  cities  and 
towns  on  the  East  bank — Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis.  But  the 
AA'^estern  bank  is  low  and  is  now,  in  many  places  overflowed, 
presenting  often  a frightful  scene.  In  some  places  the  Levees 
are  broken,  and  the  waters  rushing  dirough  have  surrounded  and 
submerged  many  houses.  All  day  yesterday  we  were  passing 
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such  spectacles,  and  so  we  are  as  I write.  Sometimes  the  Levees 
are  still  standing  from  one  to  three  and  four  feet  above  the  water : 
beyond  them,  the  land  is  much  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  the  habitations  seem  safe.  But  as  we  look,  far  off  in  the 
rear,  the  stream  has  cut  its  way  througli  a Levee  above,  and  is 
invading  the  inhabitants  from  the  rear;  and  worse  yet,  the  informa- 
tion is,  that  heavy  rains  have  fallen  towards  the  North,  which  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  will  reach  here  with  avalanches  of  water.  This 
seems  to  be  verified  as  we  advance ; for  every  hour  the  outlook  gets 
worse.  I am  fortunate  as  a traveller  again.  Floods  at  this  season 
are  rare ; too  early.  The  rise  comes  usually  after  the  winter  snows 
melt.  But  now  I see  this  mighty  stream  when  the  best  idea  can 
be  formed  of  its  power.  And  I am  repaid.  The  weather  continues 
fine  and  I can  stand  on  deck.  Of  course,  I have  made  a great 
number  of  acquaintances,  or  they  have  made  mine,  from  every  part 
of  the  Union.  I pass  my  time  delightfully  in  getting  information 
about  the  country  and  the  river. 

I have  left  the  sugar  and  now  have  cotton,  which  continues  for 
many  miles. 

I will  stop  here  as  I want  to  mail  this  at  Vicksburg. 

Love  to  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  18.] 


On  Steamboat  City  op  Vicksburg, 

Saturday,  February  25,  1882. 


My  Dear  Margaret, — 


I wrote  to  Taylor  on  the  Robert  E.  Lee  and  mailed  it  in  Vicksburg. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Lee,  a little  after  dark,  in  Vicksburg,  I had 
my  baggage  taken  at  once  to  this  boat,  moored  only  a short  distance 
away,  and  engaged  a state-room  which  I occupied  last  night.  This 
saves  the  trouble  of  going  to  a hotel.  A young  man  from  Fauquier 
County,  Virginia,  whose  acquaintance  I made,  went  with  me.  He 
has  been  living  in  this  country  for  some  years ; and  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Greenville,  Mississippi,  near  which  place  he  has  his  family. 
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I forgot  to  mention,  that  whilst  sitting  in  the  Saloon,  another 
young  man  introduced  himself  to  me;  said  his  name  was  Hicks,  a 
brother  of  the  girl  who  got  so  badly  burnt  in  Winchester,  and  whose 
arm,  you  remember,  was  amputated.  He  was  an  apprentice  of  old 
Mr.  David  Russell,  and  learned  with  him  chairmaking.  Said  he 
remembered  me  very  well.  He  has  his  sister  wdth  him  now,  living 
in  a small  place  called  Clinton,  Mississippi.  He  said  one  of  old 
gentleman  James  Chipley’s  daughters  lives  in  the  same  place.  She 
married  a rich  widower,  who  died  a short  time  ago,  leaving  her  a 
good  deal  of  property.  Her  father  was  with  her  some  months 
before  his  death.  I took  an  early  breakfast  on  the  boat,  and 
having  three  or  four  hours  before  she  left,  I started  out  to  see  the 
city.  It  was  pattering  rain  upon  the  deck  before  I got  up,  and  even 
when  I started  it  was  raining  slightly.  The  first  rain  I have  seen 
since  I left  Richmond,  nearly  two  months  ago,  and  the  first  time  the 
sun  has  been  overcast,  save  by  fleeting  clouds.  It  rained  in  New 
Orleans ; but  during  the  night  and  I did  not  see  it. 

Vicksburg  is  situated  on  a high  blutf  or  rather  bluffs.  The 
streets  were  very  muddy,  being  unpaved,  save  some  of  the  sidewalks. 
There  is  but  little  evidence  of  wealth.  Indeed,  misfortune  after 
misfortune  has  overtaken  her  during  and  since  the  War.  Her 
present  is  dark  and  her  future  darker.  Her  population  I am  told 
has  diminished  since  the  War,  and  she  has  no  inducements  to  utilize 
more  people  or  money.  General  Grant,  you  remember,  in  his  siege  of 
the  city,  dug  a cut-off,  by  which  he  proposed  to  direct  the  river  from  its 
natural  channel  and  leave  the  city  high  and  dry.  He  failed  in  this ; 
but  what  he  and  his  great  army  failed  to  accomplish,  a few  rascally 
fellows  did  to  perfection  one  dark  night.  Just  below  the  city  there 
was  a narrow  bar,  wdiich  confined  the  current  and  kept  it  faithful  to 
the  channel,  on  which  Vicksburg  is  located.  They  put  a load  of 
powder  or  dynamite  in  this  bar  and  blasted  an  opening  for  the 
water,  which  sought  it  hastily  and  with  a mighty  rush  flowed 
through,  deserting  the  old  for  this  new  and  more  direct  channel. 
Vicksburg  was  left.  Now,  whilst  the  river  is  at  flood,  the  boats 
land  at  the  city.  In  low  water,  I am  informed,  the  bed  is  dry  and 
you  can  walk  over  it.  Indeed,  they  sorrowfully  told  me  it  would 
soon  be  a cotton  field,  and  the  river  landing  three  miles  away. 
This  was  a villainous  deed  and  has  in  effect  forever  crippled  an 
important  city.  The  perpetrators  are  unknown  to  this  day.  They 
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are  supposed  to  have  been  men  interested  in  other  landings,  to  which 
Vicksburg  was  a rival.  It  occurred  about  six  years  ago. 

There  are  a few  houses  in  the  city  which  are  quite  handsome  and 
indicate  former  wealth,  but  the  city  itself  does  not.  One  object  of 
considerable  beauty  is  the  Court  House.  This  is  built  upon  a high 
bluff  of  pyramidal  shape  and  terraced  handsomely ; higher  than 
almost  any  other  point  and  visible  from  both  the  river  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

After  I had  walked  over  the  town  and  having  an  hour  or  two  to 
spare,  I went  to  a Livery  Stable  and  hired  a buggy  and  driver  to 
take  me  to  the  City,  and  National  Cemeteries,  a few  miles  beyond  the 
suburbs.  I was  rejjaid  for  my  trouble.  By  the  way,  I found  the 
owner  of  the  stable  a Virginian,  from  Leesburg,  who  has  been  out 
here  forty  years  he  said.  His  name  is  Colonel  Swan ; a good- 
looking,  big,  fat,  jolly  fellow.  The  drive  gave  me  a good  view  of 
the  city  and  river  for  a considerable  distance,  and  the  latter  was  show- 
ing its  power,  flooding  fields  and  floating  timber  and  houses.  On  the 
Government  Cemetery,  where  30,000  to  40,000  Federal  Soldiers  are 
buried,  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent.  It  is  situated  near  and 
overlooks  the  river,  laid  out  on  a series  of  elevations,  whose  natural 
contour  has  been  handsomely  utilized  ; graded,  terraced,  set  in  grass, 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  the  handsomest  Federal  Cemetery  I have  seen.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  Union.  The  Confederates  are  buried  in  the  City 
Cemetery  and  there  they  rest,  not  so  numerous  by  many  thousands; 
significant  by  contrast  in  numbers,  as  in  our  town  and  many  other 
places ; that  if  their  valor  has  not  received  recognition  in  splendid 
monuments,  it  richly  deserves  it. 

I got  back  safely  to  the  boat  in  time ; indeed,  a little  in  advance, 
as  the  Captain  determined  to  wait  for  the  White,  a large  Steamboat 
from  New  Orleans,  with  a number  of  passengers  for  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Whilst  standing  on  deck,  talking  with  acquaintances 
I made,  and  getting  information,  for  several  had  been  introduced  to 
me.  Colonel  Flowery  came  on  board  ; said  he  lived  in  Vicksburg, 
and  hearing  I was  there,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  me.  He 
succeeded  Kemper  in  the  command  of  his  Regiment.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  the  White  arrived.  I recognized  Mr.  Douglas  Gordon  and 
his  son.  They  came  on  board  and  we  were  fellow-passengers  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Memphis.  He  had  intended  to  have  returned 
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from  New  Orleans  by  rail ; but  determined  not  to  try  it  in  the 
present  high  stage  of  the  waters,  for  fear  of  breaks  and  consequent 
delays. 

By  ten  o’clock  we  were  under  way  up  the  river ; and  then  such 
scenes  as  greeted  us  ! As  we  advanced  the  great  floods  were  meeting 
us.  The  bluffs  are  on  the  East  banks;  the  West  are  low  the 
entire  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  I’iver  to  Missouri.  The 
rivers  on  the  West  are  likewise  flooded.  The  Red,  the  Washita,  the 
Arkansas,  the  White,  the  St.  Francis,  making  a vast  sea;  and  on 
the  East,  where  the  bluffs  do  not  prevail,  the  same  condition  of  over- 
flow exists.  The  Commander  of  the  boat.  Captain  Riley,  who  looks 
like  Jim  and  the  family,  and  hails  from  West  Virginia,  says  it  is  the 
greatest  flood  he  ever  knew.  Certainly,  as  far  as  we  have  gone, 
it  is  teri’ible  enough,  and  we  hear  greater  waters  are  still  coming 
down  and  have  not  reached  us  yet.  It  evidently  becomes  more 
serious  as  we  ascend. 

On  Same  Steamboat,  Sunday,  February  26,  1882. 

This  morning  the  outlook  grows  worse  and  worse.  The  sky  is 
overcast,  and  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  murky ; threatening  more 
rain  and  water  for  these  unhappy  people.  The  mighty  river  has 
lost  its  banks,  and  in  wantonness  has  spread  its  waters  far  and  wide 
in  defiance  of  Levees  and  other  such  devices  to  restrain  its  goings. 
The  fields,  the  undergrowth,  the  forests,  are  filled  with  its  over- 
flowings ; and  it  now,  they  say,  spreads  a hundred  miles  in 
width.  Some  houses  are  surrounded ; their  occupants  holding  their 
homes — may  be  their  all — relying  on  a half  exhausted  Levee  and 
an  expected  fall  in  the  flood.  A few  more  hours  will  test  their 
reliance.  Some  still  hold  their  castle,  out  of  whose  front  or  back 
door  you  can  step  into  a waste  of  waters.  Some  have  fled — whither? 
Many  of  the  houses  are  half  buried  beneath  the  yellow  waves.  Now 
you  see  by  the  tops  of  a Cherokee  rose  hedge  where  a residence  once 
was,  and  on  some  little  piece  of  land  higher  than  the  rest,  cattle  and 
horses,  fled  as  to  a forlorn  hope.  Many  Negroes  are  often  at  the 
places  once  called  landings,  their  huts  standing  on  a mere  strip  of 
ground,  the  water  up  almost  even  with  the  floor ; yet  in  apparently 
good  humor.  What  will  become  of  them  with  six  inches  more  of 
rise?  Sometimes  the  river  attacks  them  on  the  front  from  its  natural 
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channel ; sometimes  whilst  resting  in  security  upon  their  defences,  a 
neighbor’s  Levee  above  breaks,  and  down  comes  the  flood  upon  their 
rear  and  washes  them  in  a little  while  out  of  hoU'e  and  home.  I 
have  read  much  of  the  Mississippi  in  an  overflow.  Language  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  awful  scene.  Its  tawny,  muddy  water  puts  on  no  airs 
and  does  nothing  in  a flurry  ; it  moves  gently,  but  resistlessly  along, 
and  conquers  as  it  goes,  with  a quiet  but  fateful  power. 

We  stop  at  a number  of  these  so-called  landings:  few  towns  of 
any  importance.  This  morning  we  stopped  at  Greenville,  a town  of 
some  size,  about  3,000  people ; it  is  on  the  East  baidc.  My  friend 
Sinclair  and  several  other  acquaintances  whom  I had  made,  now  left 
me.  Whilst  I was  standing  on  deck,  a Major  Pitzer  from  Salem, 
Roanoke  County,  Virginia,  came  on  board  to  see  me,  learning  I was 
here.  He  is  a brother-in-law  of  Carson  Wells  ; Carson  married  his 
sister.  He  is  living  in  this  country,  though  his  family  are  in  Salem. 
It  is  really  curious  how  many  people  I meet  in  travelling,  whom  I 
almost  or  quite  know.  As  I make  and  drop  acquaintances,  others 
come,  and  I am  perpetually  met  by  strange  coincidences  and  surprises. 

Here  too,  we  received  a large  increment  to  our  list  of  passengers.  A 
travelling  troupe  of  minstrels  or  actors,  men  and  women,  numbering 
twenty  or  thirty  got  aboard — washed  out,  I reckon.  I should 
think  a gloomy  outlook  for  amusement  or  fun,  or  for  any  investment 
in  either.  People  are  too  busy  providing  against  danger  or  destruc- 
tion. The  leader  of  the  band  took  my  friend  Sinclair’s  place  as  my 
room-mate.  He  tells  me  they  were  booked  for  Helena,  Arkansas, 
some  few  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  but  we  hear  that  place  has 
been  converted  into  a Mississippi-river  Venice,  and  that  most  of  it  is 
under  water. 

The  boat  is  now  filled,  many  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon. 
People  are  leaving  what  looks  now  like  a doomed  country.  Of 
course,  as  usual,  I make  many  acquaintances : some  of  them  useful 
in  giving  me  information.  We  stop  at  many  landings,  or  rather  at 
what  were  once  landings  ; now  only  a strip  of  Levee,  left  by  the  flood, 
five  or  six  yards  wide — the  houses  surrounded  by  an  extended  area  of 
water,  without  visible  bounds ; the  hapless  people  sometimes  upon 
the  porch  of  a house,  over  which  the  water  has  just  slightly  flowed ; 
sometimes  upon  a raft  hastily  constructed  of  immense  logs  bound 
together  by  planks  or  withes  or  ropes,  upon  which  the  occupants 
have  constructed  a shanty.  The  pilot  often  leaves  the  channel  and 
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cuts  otF  miles  by  following  a nearer  route,  and  we  then  seem  to 
be  steaming  through  the  woods,  for  around  us  are  only  trees  and 
undergrowth. 

A young  man  by  the  name  of  Richardson,  son  of  a wealthy  man, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  richest  of  the  South,  and  the  largest  cotton 
planter  in  the  world,  and  a partner  of  my  friend  Mr.  May  of  New 
Orleans,  was  on  board  and  sought  me  out.  We  travelled  last  Sum- 
mer together  on  the  steamer  Old  Dominion,  from  Richmond  to  New 
York.  He  was  going  up  the  river  a few  miles  to  one  of  his  father’s 
plantations,  and  gave  me  information  about  the  river  and  country, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  as  to  this,  the  greatest  flood 
known  here  for  many  years,  if  it  was  ever  equalled  in  the  memory 
of  those  now  living.  He  introduced  me  to  many  others. 

Besides  the  landings,  we  passed  a number  of  towns  and  villages — 
Arkansas  and  Chicot  on  the  Arkansas  side,  and  Boliver  on  the  Missis- 
sippi side,  under  water ; the  inhabitants  rowing  in  canoes  and  boats 
through  what  were  once  streets,  and  thus  going  from  house  to  house. 
A young  man  on  board  showed  me  his  storeroom  and  warehouse, 
both  submerged  to  the  second  story,  and  his  dwelling-house  in  the 
same  fix ; only  to  be  reached  in  a boat.  The  town  must  have  been 
quite  pretty ; for  the  houses  are  standing  among  large  and  beautiful 
trees.  He  said  he  was  ruined,  as  were  nearly  all  his  acquaintances. 
We  have  an  electric  light  on  board  to  facilitate  loading  and  unload- 
ing ; and  after  nightfall,  when  its  brilliant  glare  is  thrown  upon 
the  landings,  }mu  can  imagine  the  weird  and  strange  scenes  it 
evokes. 

Monday,  February  27,  1882. 

When  I awoke  this  morning,  the  rain  was  pattering  on  the  deck. 
I looked  out  of  my  state-room  window  and  found  we  had  stopped  at 
a whilom  town,  now  like  the  rest,  under  water.  I got  up  early  and 
went  out.  The  Captain  told  me  the  fog  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  compelled  him  to  lay  up  at  eleven  o’clock  at  this  little  place 
called  Tiu’enne.  Things  get  worse  and  worse ; the  weather  cloudy 
and  rainy,  and  no  prospect  of  clearing  ofl*.  The  river  now  has  no 
banks,  and  stretches  through  woods  and  fields,  they  say,  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  miles  in  width.  At  every  landing,  so-called,  anxious 
inquiries  pass  between  those  on  shore  and  those  on  deck,  as  to  cer- 
tain Levees  above  and  below.  They  know  the  country  well,  and 
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know  that  tliese  Levees  are  keys  to  vast  areas  of  country,  and  if 
broken,  there  can  be  no  stay  to  the  resistless  tide.  At  every 
landing  we  go  on  deck ; see  the  situation  and  hear  the  inquiries 
and  answers.  And  alas ! none  so  far  are  favorable  to  those  con- 
cerned. We  reached  Helena,  a city  of  Arkansas,  of  some  6,000  or 
7,000.  Most  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  river-bank,  though  the  spurs 
of  the  mountains  reach  down  to  the  suburbs  and  are  in  full  view. 
The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  flooded  and  the  streets  impassable  on 
foot.  It  has  been  raining  hard  all  day,  and  is  now  pouring  in 
torrents,  adding  to  the  gloom.  I will  here  stop;  we  expect  to  reach 
Memphis  to-night,  should  the  darkness  and  fog  not  prevent.  I 
hope  you  can  read  these  letters,  written  with  great  difficulty  on  a 
shaking  boat.  I will,  if  possible,  mail  this  in  Memphis.  Love  to 
all.  Tell  me  how  the  Doctor  is. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  19.] 


On  Steamboat  City  of  Vicksburg, 

Between  Memphis  and  St.  Louis, 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1882. 


My  Dear  Mary, — 


I closed  my  last  letter  to  your  mother  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th, 
and  said  we  would  get  into  Memphis,  no  fog  or  other  cause  prevent- 
ing, that  night.  A fog  did  prevent.  Soon  after  I sealed  it,  it  settled 
around  us  with  a thickness  that  was  impenetrable,  and  the  Captain 
was  compelled  to  lay  to.  He  told  me  that  he  might  proceed,  but  he 
had  so  many  passengers  under  his  care  and  the  flood  was  so  great, 
that  any  accident — the  banks  being  distant — might  result  in  loss  of 
life.  AVe  haided  up  and  tied  our  boat  to  trees  about  six  o’clock  p.  m. 
Here  we  lay  till  six  o’clock  a.  m.  of  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
there  was  no  respite  for  these  suffering  peoiile.  The  rain  poured  in 
torrents,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  during  the  whole  night. 
In  the  morning  we  made  good  speed,  the  rain  having  dispersed  the 
and  towards  noon  we  reached  Memphis. 

It  was  showery  all  day,  with  an  overcast  and  threatening  sky. 
Though  I have  been  to  Memphis  several  times  before  I resolved, 
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with  umbrella,  to  walk  over  it  again.  I wanted  the  exercise.  I 
found  it  somewhat  improved  in  the  last  year,  though  still  room  for 
more. 

They  tell  me  the  new  Sewer  system  is  working  successfully,  and 
hope  is  entertained  that  happy  results  may  flow  for  the  future  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  city.  When  here  before,  I met  with  the 
designer  and  contractor  of  this  new  sewerage,  and  he  gave  me  much 
information,  and  subsequently  sent  pamphlets  to  Richmond,  wdiich 
enabled  me  to  understand  it.  He  was  then  very  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess, and  I thought,  from  what  I could  gather  of  his  system, 
his  hopes  were  well  founded.  Like  nearly  all,  if  not  quite,  of  these 
cities  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river,  Memphis  is  on  a blufiF, 
high  and  far  above  the  reach  of  any  overflow  from  the  fx’oiit.  It  is 
drained  towards  the  rear  by  the  Bayou  Guyoso.  The  main  street  has 
been  improved  by  being  paved;  the  others  are  in  a pitiable  condition 
— like  the  cities  of  tlie  South  along  this  river,  once  rich,  now  poor  : 
before  the  War  rendered  prosperous  by  the  great  wealth  of  those 
who,  holding  plantations  through  the  country,  spent  their  proceeds 
and  built  their  residences  here.  Now  that  mode  of  life  is  gone.  The 
War  directly  struck  a blow  and  dismantled  these  cities,  and  they 
have  not  been  restored  to  their  former  prosperity,  and  I don’t  think 
will  be,  from  present  appearances,  for  some  years;  Natchez  and  Vicks- 
burg, are  much  in  the  same  condition.  I heard  to-day  of  a great 
failure  in  IMemphis — half-a-million — expedited,  if  not  caused  by  the 
flood.  Ill  the  old  time  there  was  much  wealth  in  reserve,  and  this 
people  could  stand  such  a reverse ; now  it  is  not  so,  and  a calamity 
like  this  strikes  first  the  planter,  then  the  small  merchant,  and  then 
the  wholesale  and  larger  dealer.  Tliere  will  be  not  only  much  im- 
mediate distress,  but  I should  think  this  overflow  would  result  in  a 
financial  crisis  for  this  whole  section. 

I walked  about  for  several  hours  through  the  town,  more  for  exer- 
cise than  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  for  the  city  was  quite  familiar  to 
me,  having  pedestrianized  it  several  times  before.  The  day  was 
showery,  and  every  now  and  then  I had  to  use  my  umbrella ; but 
I was  not  in  any  way  impeded  in  my  walk,  save  by  mud.  I have 
lost  the  company  of  Mr.  Douglas  Gordon  and  his  son.  They  left 
the  river  and  propose  to  make  their  way  hence  homeward  by  rail. 
At  five  o’clock  p.  m.  the  boat  left  the  landing  and  moved  up  the 
river,  and  then  w'e  had  the  most  favorable  view  of  Memphis,  show- 
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ing  its  best  front  high  upon  the  hlutf,  with  its  largest  and  showiest 
houses — among  them  the  half-finished  Custom  House  of  white  mar- 
ble— and  overlooking  a long  and  imposing  stretch  of  the  river. 
Whilst  its  site  is  so  high,  the  opposite  banks  in  Arkansas  are  low, 
and  the  river  here,  after  you  get  beyond  its  channel — about  a mile 
wide — stretches  out  through  forests  and  lowlands  it  is  supposed  for 
fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

During  the  evening  the  wind  shifted  to  the  AVest.  The  sun  set 
brightly,  with  a brilliant  Rainbow,  giving  promise  of  a change  of 
weather,  which  has  now,  as  you  have  seen,  been  in  shadow  or  rain 
for  several  days. 

On  Same  Boat,  Wednesday,  March  1,  1882. 

I went  to  bed  early  and  had  a long  and  thorough  rest.  In  the 
morning  I learned  that  the  night  had  been  clear,  and  the  progress  of 
the  boat  rapid.  I found,  too,  that  we  were  still  crowded.  The 
places  of  those  who  got  otf  at  Memphis  wei’e  supplied  and  more,  by 
the  newcomers.  I had  to  make  other  acquaintances  to  give  me  infor- 
mation of  the  points  upon  the  river.  One  of  them  from  St.  Louis, 
a Mr.  Greenfield,  knows  one  of  the  Hables  of  our  town  well.  He 
formerly  lived  in  Baltimore;  now  lives  in  St.  Louis.  The  river  still 
continues  to  show  its  fearful  devastations.  The  first  place,  Tipton- 
ville,  is  on  the  Tennessee  side,  and  is  on  ground  rather  higher  than 
the  river  and  is  secure.  The  next.  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Missouri 
side  is  submerged ; the  houses  in  the  water  and  the  only  communi- 
cation between  them  in  boats,  or  by  men  in  high  gum  boots.  The 
day  is  beautiful  and  the  sky  serene,  whilst  around  the  scene  is  full 
of  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  next  place  we  come  to  on  the  Missouri  side  is  New  Madrid ; 
quite  a large  town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  It  is  now  entirely  submerged ; every  street  is  a flow- 
ing current  of  muddy  water,  through  which  the  inhabitants  pass  in 
canoes.  Several  ladies  came  out,  as  if  on  a pleasure  row,  and  saluted 
us  with  little  flags.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these  people  keep  their 
spirits  up  with  such  surroundings;  but  they  do  astonishingly.  A 
gentleman  on  board  who  knows  this  site  and  its  history,  says,  that 
the  river  has  shifted  its  position  entirely,  and  consequently  the  town 
occupied  formerly  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the  river,  which, 
changing  its  banks,  has  driven  from  time  to  time  the  houses  farther 
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and  farther  towards  the  West,  The  inhabitants  thinking  themselves 
comparatively  safe,  are,  for  the  first  time,  completely  flooded. 
There  are  some  excellent  edifices  standing  in  the  water,  with  tops  of 
shrubbery  and  shade  trees  peeping  out,  showing  that  comfortable 
and  refined  homes  have  been  invaded  and  temporarily  destroyed. 
Through  the  town  are  evidences  of  wealth. 

The  next  point  across  the  river,  in  Kentucky,  is  Hickman;  a town 
too,  of  considerable  size — twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  Happily  it  is 
mainly  situated  on  a bluff,  though  the  lower  part  and  much  of  the 
business  portion  is  in  the  condition  of  New  Madrid.  On  the  high 
grounds  are  many  excellent  residences  and  churches,  which  present 
a pretty  sight  as  you  ap[)roach  from  the  river.  We  then  made 
Columbus,  on  the  same  side  and  a few  miles  further  on;  this  too, 
like  Hickman,  is  mainly  on  a bluff,  and  the  town — its  business  por- 
tion— heavily  leveed,  which  the  people  have  been  busy  night  and  day 
strengthening,  and  apparently  with  success.  But  Belmont,  another 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — in  Missouri — was  in  a pitiable 
condition ; like  New  Madrid  and  Helena,  entirely  submerged,  every 
house  surrounded  by  water,  the  depot  and  cars  with  their  tops  only, 
showing  above  the  current. 

So  we  steamed  on  with  the  same  scenes  during;  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon.  Now  we  would  see  far  into  or  beyond  the  woods  a 
poor  log  cabin,  with  the  water  half  up  to  its  roof,  the  hogs  and  poul- 
try upon  a raft,  the  cow  or  mule  upon  another  raft  to  save  them  till 
the  “storm  be  overpast.”  Now  we  would  see  a canoe  or  dug-out 
with  a chest,  a few  chairs  and  a table,  all  the  household  and  kitchen 
furniture  of  some  unlucky  settler,  coming  out  of  the  drift  and  under- 
growth and  going — God  knows  whither ! for  they  tell  me  the  water 
has  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  East  and 
West,  Now  we  see  a rather  stronger  house  seemingly  in  the  very 
channel  of  the  river,  water  around  and  flowing  with  a rapid  tide, 
the  occupants  driven  from  the  lower  floor,  and  looking  at  us  as  we 
go  by  from  the  windows  of  an  upper  story.  Then  we  see  a strongly 
constituted  raft  of  rough  unhewn  logs,  on  which  quite  a number  have 
made  a home,  where  they  hav'e  built  huts  and  in  which  you  see  the 
little  fire  brightly  blazing,  whilst  they  cook  their  food  and  try  to  keep 
warm  and  dry. 

Towards  sunset,  we  came  to  Cairo.  This  city,  now  having  a 
population  of  10,000,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississi])pi 
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and  Ohio,  and  right  in  their  forks,  fronting  both  rivers.  We  had 
a few  hours  here.  A gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I had  made  on 
tlie  boat  by  the  name  of  Harris,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  place, 
offei’ed  to  walk  around  with  me  and  show  me  its  peculiarities.  Its 
natural  site  is  on  low  ground,  now  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  two  rivers  ; but  energy,  enterprise  and  money  have 
leveed  the  river  fronts  and  filled  the  streets  with  earth  brought  from 
a great  distance,  so  that  now  Cairo  is  a new  town.  It  is  astonishing 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  how  the  terrible  river  has  been 
defied.  There  are  some  handsome  and  substantial  brick  houses,  and 
though  now  the  place  presents  a muddy  and  unpleasant  look,  when 
we  think,  that  without  these  evidences  of  enterprise  the  site  of  Cairo 
would  now  be  the  bed  of  the  meeting  streams,  we  must  admire  the 
pluck  and  energy  displayed  by  the  people  who  have  cast  their  for- 
tunes there,  rivalling  the  historic  enterprise  and  endurance  of  Holland 
in  its  fight  with  the  Sea. 

I supposed,  of  course,  that  such  immense  work  must  have  involved 
the  city  in  an  enormous  debt ; but  not  so.  Whilst  much  has  been 
done  by  the  Corporation,  I am  told  much  more  has  been  done  by 
individual  effort,  thus  making  land,  and  remunerating  by  the  sale  of 
lots.  Much  wealth  has  accumulated  here,  having  the  advantage  of 
both  rivers,  draining  immense  areas  of  country  of  diverse  products. 
It  is  an  admirable  distributing  point,  and  men  are  willing  to  forego 
and  endure  much  and  many  things  to  get  rich.  I went  to  bed  while 
the  boat  was  standing  at  the  landing ; when  I awoke  she  was  far  on 
her  journey  up  the  river. 

On  Same  Boat,  Thursday,  March  2,  1882. 

I rose  early,  went  on  deck  and  found  we  had  stopped  at  a place 
called  Grand  Tower,  on  the  Illinois  side.  A totally  different  country 
now  opened  upon  me ; high  banks  on  either  side,  and  of  stone.  No 
more  flooded  land,  but  picturesque  views  among  the  hills  and  rocks. 
Tiie  place  was  called  by  the  old  settlers  Grand  Tower,  after  a column 
of  solid  rock  on  the  West  side  of  the  river,  just  opposite  the  town, 
which  stands  out  in  the  stream  altogether  surrounded  by  water  and 
presenting  an  imposing  sight.  In  either  direction  we  have  a 
beautiful  landscape.  The  rocks  and  heights  are  rugged ; on  some 
are  tastefully  built  houses,  and  between  them  valleys  and  vales  well 
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cultivated  and  indicating  good  soil.  The  fields  are  green  with  the 
coming  wheat.  The  day  being  a beautiful  one,  we  seemed  to  have 
passed  from  scenes  of  ruin  to  one  of  happiness  and  thrift.  The 
river  is  falling  I'apidly.  The  Ohio,  aided  by  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  seem  to  have  done  the  damage  below. 

We  pass  a small  place  on  the  West  bank  and  come  to  Chester  on 
the  East,  a town  of  several  thousand,  situated  mostly  on  bluffs,  and 
presenting  a handsome  sight  as  you  approach  on  the  river.  At  the 
Jsorth  end  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  water’s  edge,  is  located  one 
of  the  State  prisons.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  has  a considerable  show 
of  architectural  taste.  Then,  a few  miles  further  on,  we  land  at  St. 
Mary’s  on  the  West — a little  place — and  then  St.  Genevieve,  an  old 
French  settlement  now  grown  into  several  thousand  people,  located 
strikingly  on  the  highlands. 

You  will  have  observed  how  different  the  sights  are  which  I have 
dotted  down  to-day  from  those  referred  to  for  some  days  before.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a new  country  and  new  scenes.  The  land  on 
either  side  of  the  river  is  above  its  present  stage,  and  backed  by 
hills  which  sometimes  come  down  quite  to  the  water’s  edge, 
furnishing  a rim  to  the  landscape,  which  is  often  of  level  land 
in  fine  cultivation  and  now  green  with  fields  of  wheat.  The  day  is 
so  pleasant  that  as  I write  in  the  saloon  the  windows  and  doors  are 
open  upon  the  deck,  and  the  passengers  are  enjoying  the  temperature 
of  May — a bright  sun  lending  us  his  rays.  We  are  going  rapidly, 
and  the  Boat  quivering  under  the  throb  of  the  machinery  as  you 
may  well  infer  from  my  ragged  penmanship.  Indeed  you  ought  to 
put  some  value  upon  the  letters  I send  you,  for  they  have,  many  of 
them,  been  scratched  off  amid  the  rolling  of  the  sea  or  jerking  of  the 
big  engine  of  one  of  these  monster  boats.  I have  had  a hard  time 
in  keeping  my  pen  upon  the  paper  long  enough  to  outline  the 
words. 

I will  now  stop,  so  that  I may  look  out  upon  the  objects  as  we 
aj^p roach  St.  Louis.  I will  mail  tliis  letter  there  and  hope  I may 
get  some  from  each  of  you  on  my  arrival.  I will  then  have  travelled 
fourteen  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ; as  my 
letters  tell  you,  taking  more  than  a w^eek.  But  I have  not  wearied 
of  it.  The  scenes  and  incidents  have  been  so  varied,  and  at  no  time 
have  I longed  for  the  termination  of  the  journey.  I think  I must 
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be  a good  traveller,  thus  to  bear  what  time  and  tide  choose  to  bring. 
With  love  to  everybody  j in  haste. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  20.] 


The  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 

Friday,  March  3,  1886. 


My  Dear  Taylor, — 


I closed  No.  19  on  the  steamboat  City  of  Vicksburg,  as  we  were 
approaching  St.  Louis,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  journey  con- 
tinued pleasant  up  to  the  wharf.  Soon  we  passed  Jefferson  Barracks 
and  then,  the  night  falling,  we  saw  the  great  fires  of  the  Carondolet 
Ironworks  and,  after  that,  the  busy  Metropolis  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  stretching  along  the  river  with  a front  of  fifteen  miles. 

Upon  landing  I wanted  to  walk  to  the  Hotel,  and  some  of  the  St. 
Louis  friends,  whose  acquaintance  I had  made  on  the  boat,  said  they 
would  walk  with  me.  I gave  my  baggage  to  a porter  and  came  on 
to  the  Hotel  whose  name  heads  this  sheet.  It  is  new,  finished  six 
months  ago,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  one  that  was  burned  some 
years  since,  in  which  you  remember  so  many  lives  were  lost,  and 
from  which  Kate  Claxton  barely  escaped.  It  is  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  iron  and  stone  and  is  said  to  be  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Each  room  can  be  shut  off  from  its  neighbors,  so  that  should  a fire 
burst  out,  it  cannot  extend  beyond  the  room  in  which  it  originates. 
It  is  certainly  a fine  House  and  admirably  kept.  I registered,  took 
supper  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  I found  my  arrival  announced  in  the  papers, 
and  for  fear  of  being  detained  by  friends  and  callers,  I started  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  upon  my  investigations.  I took  a street  car 
and  went  first  to  Shaw’s  Garden,  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
city,  four  miles  from  the  Hotel.  In  getting  there,  I passed  along 
Chouteau  Avenue,  on  which  are  located  some  good  residences, — by 
Lafayette  Park,  handsome  and  finely  improved,  by  the  City  Reser- 
voir and  Grand  Tower  Grove.  I left  the  car  and  walked  a couple 
of  miles  to  the  Shaw  Garden  and  found  it  well  worth  a visit.  It  is 
now  owned  by  an  old  bachelor  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Shaw, 
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who  keeps  it  up  with  the  intention  of  leaving  it  to  the  city.  He 
came  here  a poor  laborer,  and  by  thrift  and  judgment  has  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a high,  massive  stone 
wall  and  filled  with  trees  and  plants  of  great  number  and  variety, 
indigenous  and  exotic.  The  conservatories  are  extensive  and  inter- 
esting. The  old  man  is  eighty-two  years  of  age.  I think  he 
must  have  been  a gardener  and,  from  the  marks  about  the  grounds, 
wdthin  which  he  resides,  must  have  taste,  and  some  refinement  of  it. 
I did  not  see  him.  After  leaving  there,  I walked  across  to  another 
station  and  returned  to  the  city  by  different  avenues  and  streets. 

I then  took  the  street  cars  again  and  went  to  the  Cemeteries — 
Bellfontaine  and  Calvary — which  adjoin  each  other  and  lie  four  miles 
toward  the  northwest  of  the  city.  This  ride  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  another  section,  passing  Fifth  street,  or  Broadway,  on  which 
are  located  the  livery  and  sale  stables — and  a great  number  there  is 
of  them — near  the  water  works  and  O’Fallon’s  Park.  I left  the  car 
at  the  Bellfontaine  Cemetery  and  walked  over  it.  It  is  beautifully 
located  on  rolling  ground,  and  contains  several  hundred  acres  adjoin- 
ing Calvary ; the  former  being  the  general  cemetery  of  the  city,  the 
latter,  the  Catholic ; they  are  separated  by  a simple  paling  fence. 
Considerable  areas  are  yet  unimproved  and  unoccupied  by  the  dead, 
and  it  is  now  only  a fine  Park,  filled  in  many  places  by  beautiful  trees, 
and  commanding  handsome  landscapes. 

On  my  return,  instead  of  taking  the  car  immediately,  I walked 
some  half  a mile,  and  strolled  through  O’Fallon’s  Park,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation  from  the  estate  of  a wealthy  person  of  that 
name,  who  had  built  on  it  a fine  residence,  to  which  I walked,  and  from 
which  I had  an  extensive  view  of  the  river  for  some  miles  and  the 
surrounding  country ; I then  again  mounted  the  car  and  returned 
to  the  city. 

When  I reached  the  hotel  I found  a pile  of  cards  of  prominent 
gentlemen  of  the  city  and  State,  and  many  Virginians  — some  of 
whom  I knew — calling  to  pay  their  respects.  After  dinner  or  supper, 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  I went  into  the  office  and  there  met 
several;  among  them,  John  Gilkeson,  the  old  deputy  sheriff  of 
Frederick  County,  who  came  here  twenty-eight  years  ago  and  is  now 
one  of  the  prosperous  and  wealthy  men  of  the  city ; of  course  he 
knew  and  was  glad  to  see  me ; also  a young  man  from  Culpepper 
County,  named  Stoffer,  now  connected  with  the  newspapers ; and 
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others  ■whom  I have  not  time  to  name.  I slipped  otf  to  bed  as  soon 
as  I could,  and  enjoyed  a good  night’s  rest. 

Saturday,  March  4,  1882. 

I forgot  to  mention  among  the  cards  and  letters  I got  yesterday, 
was  one  from  Anna  Robinson  ; it  is  so  much  like  her  that  I enclose  it. 
She  is  a warm-hearted  and  affectionate  woman.  I got  up,  breakfasted, 
and  for  fear  of  being  stopped  by  callers,  started  at  once  on  my  investi- 
gations. I took  a street  car  and  went  three  miles  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 
On  my  way  I engaged  in  conversation  with  the  conductor,  a good- 
looking  young  man.  He  said,  “You  are  a Southern  man,  I know.” 
I replied,  “ Yes,  where  are  you  fi’om  ? ” He  said  he  was  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  his  grandparents  were  from  Clarke  County,  Virginia. 
His  father  is  a nephew  of  Colonel  Tredwell  Smith  of  Berryville,  and 
his  name  is  Robinson.  Charles  will  know  about  him.  I told  him 
who  I was,  which  seemed  to  gratify  him  very  much.  He  was  pleas- 
ant and  polite,  and  gave  me  much  information. 

The  Fair  Grounds  are  large  and  handsome,  and  contain  the  finest 
Zoological  Garden  I know  ; much  better  than  New  York.  They 
seem  to  be  good  specimens  of  the  animals  they  have,  and  are  well  kept. 
Whilst  wandering  here  a young  man  joined  me,  and  soon  I found  he, 
too,  was  from  old  Virginia.  He  told  me  his  name  was  Boyd,  brother 
of  Miss  Belle  Boyd,  and  is  here  looking  for  a situation.  We 
walked  over  the  grounds  together  and  then  parted — I going  on  to 
other  parts  of  the  city.  I then  visited  the  Water  Tower,  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  great  river  Bridge,  which  I walked  over  and  much  enjoyed 
its  magnificent  proportions  and  the  outlook  from  it  of  the  city  and 
river.  It  was  designed  by  Eads,  of  Mississippi  Jetty  fame,  of  whose 
work  I have  already  written  a good  deal.  It  is  of  three  spans,  of 
500,  520  and  500  feet  respectively,  and  sixty  feet  high,  admitting 
the  transit  of  steamboats  in  all  stages  of  water,  two  stories  for 
various  modes  of  passage  and  conveyance.  I lingered  on  and  about 
it  some  time  — it  interested  me  greatly  — and  then  returned,  took 
dinner,  and  wandered  through  the  building  called  The  Four  Courts, 
where  the  chief  Judicial  Tribunals  of  the  city  are  held,  and  to  the 
Union  Depot.  Later  in  the  evening  I was  walking  or  sauntering 
along  the  street,  and  being  hailed  by  some  one,  I stopped,  and  a 
youth  stepped  up,  and  calling  me  by  name,  told  me  he  Avas  Sherrard 
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Brent.  I did  not  at  first  know  him ; he  has  grown  so  much.  He 
walked  to  the  Hotel  with  me,  and  we  had  a good  deal  of  talk ; he 
says  he  has  an  excellent  place,  which  I was  delighted  to  hear.  In 
the  evening  in  the  office  I had  a great  many  introduced  to  me — 
quite  a crowd;  and  when  I went  to  my  room  a large  number  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  city  called  and  some  hours  were  spent  in 
pleasant  conversation. 

Sunday,  March  5,  1882. 

Numbers  have  called  and  left  their  cards  in  my  absence  from 
the  hotel.  This  morning,  while  writing  this  letter,  Archie  Robinson 
came,  and  I agreed  to  go  to  his  home  with  him,  ten  miles  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  at  one  o’clock  and  return  at  six  this  evening.  He 
went  to  church,  but  so  soon  as  he  had  gone,  a gentleman  from 
Norfolk — Mr.  Benton,  called  ; then  Charlie  Ware  and  Henry  Brent. 
Charlie  was  looking  well,  and  told  me  he  was  prospering.  Henry 
spoke  hopefully  of  his  chances ; said  he  was  in  the  largest  hardware 
store  in  the  West,  probably  in  the  world,  which,  from  what  I can  learn, 
is  true.  He  said  he  was  keeping  a Boarding  House ; and  invited  me 
to  take  tea  with  him.  I truly  hope  he  is  doing  well.  Several  others 
called,  and  kept  up  the  calling  till  one  o’clock  when  Archie  came  for 
me,  and  I had  to  excuse  myself  and  go. 

Annie  met  us  in  her  carriage  at  the  Depot,  with  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. She  was  so  delighted  to  see  me  that  the  tears  trickled  down  her 
cheeks — good-hearted  little  woman  that  she  is  ! She  has  grown  old 
very  slowly.  I would  have  known  her  anywhere,  though  I have  not 
seen  her  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I told  her  how  young  she 
looked  and  how  little  changed.  She  said  she  reckoned  it  was  because 
she  was  so  happy ; and  happy  she  certainly  is.  We  drove  to  their 
home,  a half-mile  from  the  Depot — a nice  house  and  comfortable, 
and  better  than  all,  evidently  well-ordered.  Then  we  sat  down,  and 
Annie  inquired  about  everything  connected  with  every  member  of 
the  family  and  bygone  times,  the  many  pleasant  hours  she  had  spent 
in  the  old  house,  on  the  back  porch  and  in  the  garden.  She  spoke  of 
the  ancient  things  about  the  house,  every  one  of  which  she  remembered, 
and  I really  had  a delightful  visit,  meeting  with  one  whose  memory 
is  so  green.  She  spoke  of  her  deep  affection  for  our  father  and  mother, 
and  how  much  she  loved  them  both  ; of  Margaret,  how  she  longed 
to  see  her  : how  delighted  she  would  be  for  her  to  come  out  and  bring 
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Mary  to  visit  her.  One  of  her  daughters,  Cary,  is  nearly  or  quite 
grown  ; small  in  size,  but  a sweet  face,  and  refined  and  graceful  man- 
ners. Aleck,  her  son,  you  have  seen  ; he  has  grown  up  into  a gentle- 
manly young  man,  is  in  business  and  looks  as  if  he  is  what  he  should 
be.  She  requested  me  to  give  you  her  love  and  tell  you  to  come  out 
and  see  her.  She  would  give  anything  to  have  you  here. 

After  dinner,  on  our  way  to  the  Depot,  we  called  at  Archie’s 
brother  George’s.  His  wife  was  a Miss  Andrews  of  Shephardstown, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  and  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady  that  graduated  a few  years  ago  at  Dr.  Wheat’s.  She  is  married 
now  and  lives  in  New  Mexico.  Annie’s  children  are  Alexander 
Peale  Robinson,  18;  Cary  Jacqueline,  16;  Margaret  Duncan,  11; 
Ellen  Llewellyn,  10  ; and  Grace  Randolph,  8.  I returned  to  the  city 
at  six  o’clock,  really  charmed  with  my  little  visit  to  so  hajjpy  a 
family,  and  I have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  because  I was 
sure  it  would  interest  you. 

When  I returned  to  the  Hotel,  I found  cards  from  the  Battle 
boys  and  Ned  Senseney.  Whilst  at  supper,  Willie  Fuller  called  and 
seemed  well-to-do  and  happy.  He  said  he  had  dyspepsia.  I told 
him  not  to  give  up  a good  place  on  that  account,  he  would  outgrow 
it.  He  is  a fine-looking  fellow,  and  has  every  qualification  in  person, 
manner  and  mind  to  make  his  life  a success.  Tell  his  father  and 
mother  how  glad  I was  to  see  him. 

I have  received,  I am  truly  gratified  to  say,  a number  of  papers, 
which  I will  not  take  the  trouble  to  name,  for  as  I have  now  arrived 
in  the  States  I have  no  doubt  all  have  come  safely  ; also  a letter  from 
you,  one  from  Margaret,  and  one  from  Charles.  I wish  you  could 
sell  the  hay ; try  and  do  so.  Has  Bob  Smith  finished  trimming  and 
planting  the  trees?  If  he  has  not,  urge  him  to  do  so  at  once.  Try 
and  get  Zinn  to  finish  the  fence  before  I get  back.  Poor  Frank  Rob- 
inson ! I am  sorry  to  hear  of  his  death.  He  was  a good  man — one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  colored  men  I knew.  Am  pleased 
that  you  like  the  letters.  I wish  I could  make  them  more  instructive 
and  interesting;  but  as  you  will  readily  imagine  I have  only  time  to 
dash  down  such  things  as  I can  in  the  hurry  of  travel.  You  must 
write  me  the  news.  Send  your  next  to  San  Francisco.  Love  to  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 
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- The  Southern  Hotel,  St,  Louis, 

Monday,  March  6,  1882. 


My  Dear  Margaret, — 


I finished  No,  20  to  Ta}dor  yesterday.  This  morning  before  I 
could  get  away  from  the  Hotel  I had  numerous  callers,  among  them, 
Wm.  Anderson,  who  used  to  live  with  H.  P,  Ward.  He  remembers 
you  all,  and  I have  no  doubt  you  remember  him.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  here  more  than  thirty  years.  I should  not  have  known  him. 
He  is  a son,  you  will  recall,  of  Mason  Anderson  of  Clarke  County,  and 
we  were  quite  intimate  as  boys.  Now  he  is  just  the  reverse  of  Mason  : 
small  and  delicate,  head  as  wdiite  as  snow,  and  a very  genteel-looking 
man.  We  had  a long  talk  about  old  times.  He  has  done  quite  well 
in  business  and  invited  me  urgently  to  his  house.  After  he  went, 
Dr.  Jordan,  brother  of  Ned,  called.  I had  entertained  him  in  Pich- 
mond  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate  it,  and  made  earnest  tenders  of 
hospitalities  and  assistance : and  others,  wdiom  you  do  not  know. 

I got  out  about  twelve  o’clock — slipped  away  during  a cessation  of 
the  calls,  and  went  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  It  is  a handsome 
building,  and  I was  entertained  by  their  proceedings.  John  Gil- 
keson  was  with  me  and  introduced  me  to  a number  of  gentlemen. 
Whilst  I was  looking  on  at  the  sales,  a nice  young  fellow  came  up 
and  making  himself  known,  told  me  his  name  was  Johnston  Funsten, 
son  of  my  old  friend  Davdd ; I trust  he  may  make  as  noble  a man  as 
his  father  was ; I was  pleased  to  meet  him.  He  told  me  he  and  his 
brother  Emmet  were  engaged  in  the  commission  business,  and  were 
doing  well.  His  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  is  living  here  too — 
an  Episcopal  Preacher.  If  I had  had  time  I would  have  gone  to  see 
Mrs.  Reed,  for  during  the  War  I knew  her  very  well.  Having  a 
little  time  to  spare  I called  at  Archie  Robinson’s  office,  but  he  had 
gone  on  ’Change  and  left  word  with  his  Clerk  to  be  sent  for  if  I 
called,  but  I would  not  draw  him  from  his  business,  and  did  not  see 
him  again. 

At  half-past  two  o’clock,  John  Gilkeson  took  me  in  a buggy  to 
visit  Forest  Park,  and  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  fine  residences 
' are.  We  had  a pleasant  drive  of  several  hours,  and  I enjoyed  it  greatly. 
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Forest  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  Hotel,  contains  more  than  1,300 
acres  of  laiul  and  is  very  pretty,  having  through  it  many  fine  drives. 
The  dwelling  houses  of  St.  Louis,  of  course,  fall  far  short  of  New 
York,  but  many  of  them  are  costly  and  handsome.  He  pointed  out 
the  sites  or  the  houses  in  which  the  Gambles  and  Uriel  Wright  lived, 
and  showed  me  how  rapidly  and  extensively  the  city  had  grown 
under  his  own  eyes.  He  is  48 ; and  yet  he  has  seen  the  Park  laid 
out  and  hundreds  of  streets  opened  and  built  up.  It  is  amazing  how 
these  western  cities  have  sprung  into  existence  and  wealth.  When 
he  came  here,  St.  Louis  was  only  a town  and  not  of  much  import ; 
now  it  is  a gi’eat  city,  and  it  certainly  is  great.  I have  now  seen  it, 
and  every  phase  of  it,  and  am  not  disappointed.  As  much  as  any  I 
know,  it  has  the  appearance  of  substantial  growth  and  wealth.  It 
may  and  does  want  the  dash  and  speed  of  some  others  of  its  American 
cotemporaries,  but  if  it  is  ‘Glow,”  it  looks  “sure.”  Its  people  have 
been  busy  making  and  laying  by  ; they  have  not  yet  begun  to  spend 
upon  adornment.  The  streets  are  deep  in  mud  in  rainy  weather,  and 
quite  as  deep  in  dust  in  dry.  But  one  of  these  days  its  hoards  will 
be  brought  out,  and  St.  Louis  will  become  as  brilliant  as  it  is  solid. 
AVe  returned  a little  before  dark.  As  usual,  I found  many  cards 
awaiting  me  at  the  hotel. 

In  the  evening  I went  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  since  I have 
been  in  the  city,  to  hear  Janauscheck  in  Mary  Stuart.  She  has  grown 
old  in  the  face — deep  lines,  I I’eckon  the  result  of  hard  work  as  well 
as  age,  furrow  her  features.  She  has  greatly  changed  since  I saw  her 
six  years  ago.  Her  acting  is  wonderful  as  ever — something  titanic. 
But  the  play  does  not  suit  her  for  several  reasons ; she  is  too  old  and 
ugly.  I use  the  latter  strong  word,  for  it  is  more  literally  true  now 
than  when  I saw  her  before.  She  has  lost  her  teeth,  in  addition  to 
other  marks  of  age.  She  is  also  too  robust  and  herculean,  both 
physically  and  mentally  for  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth 
was  quite  well  acted,  but  the  contrast  in  force  was  too  striking; 
especially  as  the  character  we  know  in  history,  by  this  acting,  was 
reversed.  What  a pity  this  vigorous  and  powerful  w'oman,  with  her 
immense  dramatic  talent,  does  not  also  possess  the  gift  of  beauty.  I 
know  no  woman  who,  in  many  respects,  approximates  her  on  the 
stage.  But,  alas ! she  is  old  and  ugly — both  so  pronounced  and 
unmistakable,  that  no  paint  or  stage  fixing  will  hide  either.  Nearly 
all  female  characters  who  appear  upon  the  boards  in  any  of  our  acted 
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plays,  must  have  either  youth  or  beauty,  or  both  ; it  takes  Avoiiclerful 
genius  to  supply  their  absence.  I saw  her  act  iu  Medea  some  years 
ago  in  Richmond,  and  she  was  much  greater. 

When  I returned  to  the  hotel  I found  a number  of  cards  : one  from 
Charlie  Ware,  who  had  called  to  take  me  to  the  theatre.  I regret 
exceedingly  not  seeing  him.  Charlie  is  a good  fellow,  and  I hope 
sincerely  is  doing  well,  as  I infer  he  is  from  his  appearance  and  what 
he  said  ; he  seems  bright  and  cheerful ; I will  look  him  up  before  I 
leave.  You  must,  when  you  see  Cousin  Joe,  tell  him  all  the  good  I 
say  about  him. 

Madison  Hotel,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 

Monday,  March  7,  1882. 

This  morning  I rose  at  six,  and  at  seven  had  had  my  breakfast  and 
was  en  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City.  I bought  a ticket 
through  to  California,  by  the  Santa  Fe  Route.  This  train  started  at 
nine  o’clock,  but  I wanted  to  stop  over  and  see  this  place,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  on  the  local  train ; as  on  the  other  it  was  not 
allowed.  M^hen  I start  again,  I will  take  the  through  line. 

I spent,  as  you  will  see  from  my  letter,  four  days  and  fivm  nights 
in  St.  Louis ; and  every  hour  was  pleasantly  and  profitably  utilized. 
I saw  it  thoroughly,  and  the  manner  of  my  reception  was  most 
gratifying.  The  difficulty  was  to  avoid  the  attention  and  respect 
shown  me.  I had  to  escape  from  the  hotel  to  enable  me  to  see  the 
place;  had  I not,  my  wliole  time  would  have  been  taken  up  in 
receiving  visitors — old  acquaintances  and  prominent  men  of  the  state 
and  city.  Every  day  the  papers  contained  handsome  notices  of  me, 
my  record,  and  my  movements.  How  grateful  woidd  it  be  to  some 
of  my  friends  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  I am  free  to  say 
that  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  me.  The  quiet  I have  wdien  I run 
off  and  wander  by  myself,  or  when  I come  back  to  my  I’oom  in  the 
hotel  and  am  alone,  resting,  is  perfectly  delicious ; but  how  it  is 
broken,  when  the  servant  taps  and  brings  in  a half  dozen  cards  ! 
I appreciate  the  kind  intentions,  and  I am  glad  to  see  my  own  peo- 
ple living  out  here.  I am  not  constituted  for  a public  man,  and  feel 
always  like  getting  away  from  its  wretched  shams.  But  whilst  it 
bothers  me,  I am  sure  it  will  gratify  you  to  know  in  what  esteem  I 
am  held  abroad,  not  only  by  every  Virginian,  but  by  the  respectable 
people  of  both  parties,  for  these  courtesies  are  shown  me  by  both 
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Democrats  and  Republicans.  They  would  have  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a public  manifestation  of  regard  ; but  that  I could  not  stand. 

The  road,  after  leaving  St.  Louis,  passes  through  a rolling  country, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  hilly  often,  and  then  strikes  for  the  Missouri 
river,  along  whose  banks  it  runs  in  full  view  for  sixty  or  seventy 
miles.  The  country,  before  you  reach  the  river,  is  attractive,  and  along 
the  road  are  a good  many  little  villages,  and  the  heights  of  the  hills  are 
often  crowned  with  neat,  sometimes  handsome  houses.  The  river  is 
a muddy,  turbid  stream,  with  no  beauty  to  boast  of.  Missouri,  in 
the  Indian  dialect,  means  muddy,  and  it  is  like  most  of  the  terms  of 
that  poetic  Race,  appropriately  bestowed ; not  only  does  the  big 
stream  flow  along  with  color  as  tawny  as  the  Tiber,  but  when  it 
meets  the  Mississippi,  and  makes  it  the  Father  of  Floods,  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  tint  for  awhile  continues,  but  ends  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  muddy  affluent.  I would  have  taken  a boat  from 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  or  St.  Joe,  could  I have  got  one;  but  now 
since  I have  seen  so  long  a reach  of  it  by  rail,  I do  not  think  I 
would  have  been  justified.  It  is  unlike  the  Mississippi  in  its  stage 
of  water ; low  now,  and  f ull  of  snags  and  bars. 

I reached  Jefferson  City  at  half  past  twelve  o’clock,  walked  to  the 
hotel,  dined,  came  out  into  the  office  on  my  way  for  a walk  over  the 
town,  when  some  one  came  up  and  touched  me,  with  the  salutation, 
“How  are  you.  Governor?”  I turned  and  at  once  recognized  Willie 
Simpson.  He  was  delighted  to  see,  and  offered  to  go  out  with  me. 
We  went  together  and  walked  about  the  place,  and  visited  its  points 
of  interest.  As  we  walked  he  told  me  of  the  Davisons  now  living  here  : 
Dr.  Sandy  Davison,  who  has  quite  a numerous  family.  We  visited 
the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Superintendent  conducted  us.  It  is  the  finest 
I have  seen  in  the  South.  The  convicts  are  leased  as  in  ours,  and 
being  now  comparatively  with  excellent  accommodations,  is  a large 
centre  of  industry.  We  then  visited  the  Capitol  and  called  upon 
Governor  Crittenden.  I missed  him  ; he  had  just  gone  to  St.  Louis. 
But  whilst  we  were  in  his  office  talking  to  his  Private  Secretary,  I 
was  called  upon  by  the  various  government  officers  : Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor  and  Treasurer.  Among  them  was  Livingston  Davi- 
son, son  of  Dr.  Sandy,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  a 
young  man  of  about  thirty.  He  married  a Miss  Powell  of  Kentucky, 
whom  I saw  also  in  the  Capitol.  She  said  her  grandfather  came 
from  Loudon  County,  Virginia.  I reckon  a brother  of  Mr. 
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Humphrey.  She  is  also  a niece  of  his  father’s  present  wife,  who  was 
a Miss  Powell  of  Kentucky,  being  Livingston’s  first  cousin.  She  is 
a pretty  little  woman.  We  also  visited  the  Court  Rooms  and  Library, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Hotel.  In  the  evening,  I had  a good  many 
calls  from  the  prominent  men  of  the  city,  and  was  glad  to  get  to  bed, 
and  to  rest. 

Wednesday,  3Iarch  8,  1882. 

This  morning  Willie  and  I breakfasted  together,  intending  to  take 
another  stroll ; but  just  as  were  ready  to  start,  visitors  began  to  pom- 
in  and  we  were  not  free  till  after  eleven  o’clock.  Among  them  were 
Dr.  Sandy  and  his  son,  whom  I had  seen  at  the  Capitol,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Davison’s  son,  Willie.  The  Doctor  is  very  much  like  Mr. 
Smith  Davison.  He  has  a long  white  beard  and  about  the  stature 
of  Mr.  Smith,  was  cordial  and  glad  to  see  me,  and  tendered  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  home.  AVillie  Simpson,  who  seems  to  know  everybody 
here  and  is  evidently  highly  esteemed,  and  popular,  told  me  about  them, 
but  I have  not  time  to  put  it  down ; will  tell  you  when  I get  back.  Mr. 
!Ned  Davison’s  son  lost  an  arm  in  the  War;  he  married  his  cousin. 
Dr.  William  Davison’s  daughter.  A number  of  others  called  and  I had 
many  tenders  of  hospitality,  which  I had  to  decline.  We  then  v/alked 
out.  I called  at  AVillie  Davison’s  office — he  is  a Lawyer;  then  went 
to  Dr.  Sandy’s  house,  where  I saw  two  of  his  daughters  and  another 
of  his  sons.  His  daughters  are  both  handsome  young  ladies  ; one  of 
them  with  auburn  hair,  looks  much  like  the  Davisons ; the  other, 
with  black  hair,  like  her  mother’s  family,  and  a pretty  girl. 

By  this  time  it  was  near  the  hour  of  the  leaving  of  the  train  for 
Kansas  City — two  o’clock.  We  returned  to  the  hotel ; AVillie  walked 
with  me  to  the  cars  and  saw  me  off  He  was  very  kind  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  rendering  me  every  service  in  his  power ; and  he 
was  of  service.  He  knows  the  prominent  men  here  intimately  and 
made  me  known  to  them  or  them  to  me,  and  showed  me  the  city  and 
its  objects  of  interest. 

I was  agreeably  disappointed  in  Jefferson  City.  I was  told  it  was 
an  insignificant  place,  slip-shod  and  mean.  It  is  not  so.  It  is 
beautifully  located  on  high  and  rolling  land,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  which  is  visible  from  many  of  its  points.  On  its  southern 
suburbs  stands  the  Penitentiary,  which,  instead  of  detracting,  adds 
much  to  its  appearance  by  numerous  and  imposing  buildings.  On 
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its  northern  suburbs  stands  the  Capitol  on  a high  bluff,  overlooking 
the  river  and  the  surrounding  country.  Near  it  and  in  the  same 
grounds,  which  are  handsome,  is  the  Court  Building,  and  a little 
distance  away,  on  another  commanding  bluff,  is  the  Governor’s 
House — a new  building  of  modern  architecture,  mansard  roof  and  a 
showy  edifice.  The  city  contains  8,000  people,  and  is  spread  over 
a good  deal  of  ground.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  chiefly 
new,  evidencing  that  the  city  has  grown  and  improved  much  since  the 
War.  I was  so  struck  with  this,  that  I told  a gentleman  that  their 
Capital  was  greatly  slandered  and  underrated  by  their  own  people;  and 
many  had  expressed  wonder  that  I had  determined  to  stop  in  such 
a place.  I expected  to  see  a poverty-stricken  and  dilapidated  town  : 
I had  found  a well-built  and,  though  quiet,  handsome  and  respectable 
city.  From  the  principal  streets  you  can  look  out  upon  a rolling 
country,  and  in  the  distance  see  the  summits  of  the  hills  crowned 
with  many  good-looking  and  often  handsome  homes.  The  same 
petty  feeling  exists  here  in  this  State  that  appears  to  prevail  every- 
where : The  people  of  the  country  seem  ever  to  be  down  on  their 
Capital. 

Several  gentlemen  came  to  the  cars  to  see  me  off,  and  I was 
introduced  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  General  Ewing,  with 
whom  I rode  and  talked  all  the  way  to  Kansas  City,  and  from  whom 
I obtained  much  information.  The  bad  weather  now  set  in  upon 
me.  My  long  journey  of  sunshine  is  again  broken.  I left  Jefferson 
City  in  the  rain.  It  rained  and  snowed  during  the  whole  ride  to 
Kansas  City,  where  I am  writing  this.  Half-way  we  struck  the 
ground  covered  with  snow,  which  got  deeper  and  deeper  as  we 
advanced,  and  for  the  first  time  since  I left  Richmond,  I am  in  winter. 
The  country  after  leaving  Jefferson  City  is  very  rolling  and  after 
awhile  gets  gently  so,  beautiful  and  rich,  which  I could  see  before 
we  came  to  the  snow.  General  Ewing  says  it  is  thus  through  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  We  reached  Kansas  City  at  ten  ]>.  m.  I 
had  a letter  from  Dr.  Jordan  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Alexander, 
proprietor  of  the  St.  James  Hotel.  He  received  me  kindly  and  from 
the  looks  of  the  room  he  assigned  me  to,  he  must  have  put  me  in  the 
Bridal  Chamber. 

Affectionately, 

F. 
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St.  James  Hotel,  Kaj^sas  City,  Mo., 

March  9,  1882. 

My  Dear  Mary, — 

I wrote  to  your  mother,  bringing  my  letter  up  to  date.  This 
morning,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  the  snow  was  some  inches 
deep  already  and  a furious  snowstorm  raging  with  a Northeast  wind  ; 
a more  wintry  day  I would  not  wish  to  see,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
good  fortune  that  had  attended  me  as  to  weather  had  ceased,  and  I 
was  now,  as  a traveller,  to  suffer  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  bad. 
But  I could  not  complain  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

I breakfasted,  bought  the  daily  papers  and  read  them,  and  was 
hajipy  to  find  that  I had  got  here  so  late  last  night  and  the  weather 
so  inclement,  that  the  reporters  had  not  heard  of  it.  I felt  as  though 
I was  to  have  a quiet  time  in  this  city,  and  if  I could  not  see  the 
sights,  could  at  least  rest. 

About  eleven  o’clock  a.  m.  the  snow  stopped  falling.  I went  out, 
got  a pair  of  india  rubber  shoes,  and  walked  over  a large  part  of  the 
city,  much  to  my  enjoyment.  When  I returned  it  was  dinner  time. 
After  dinner  Mr.  Alexander,  my  host,  proposed  to  drive  me  about 
the  place.  I accepted,  and  he  ordered  out  his  team — a beautiful  pair 
of  black  mares  that  would  have  delighted  Taylor’s  eyes  and  a hand- 
some Landau.  We  drove  for  several  hours  and  he  showed  me  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  having  been  a resident  for  ten  years  knew  the 
people  and  the  current  of  affairs.  I have  been  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  It  is  young,  but  now  contains  80,000  people 
and  has  put  on  city  airs.  It  is  the  second  in  size  in  Missouri  and  is 
growing  rapidly ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  thought  it  withdraws  much 
trade  from  St.  Louis.  In  every  part  of  it,  though  looking  new  and 
filled  with  rough  places,  you  see  fine  houses,  both  residence  and  busi- 
ness, showing  that  there  has  been  large  accumulations  of  money,  or 
the  use  of  it  from  abroad.  The  site  is  one  that  requires  vast  expen- 
ditures to  bring  it  into  shape,  located  as  it  is  on  high  steep  bluffs 
along  and  back  from  the  river.  There  are  no  parks  or  squares, 
or  public  buildings  of  any  import ; it  is  too  young  yet.  Like  St. 
Louis  and  these  Western  towns  generally,  the  streets  for  the  want  of 
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paving  are  in  wretched  condition  in  bad  weather : being  alluvial  soil 
are  muddy,  and  I should  think  in  dry,  intolerably  dusty. 

When  we  got  back  and  I was  reading  the  afternoon  papers,  a gen- 
tleman came  and  introduced  himself,  and  said,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Missouri  had  written  him  to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  me.  His 
name  was  Colonel  Lewis,  an  old  Confederate  soldier,  and  apparently 
a nice  fellow.  Whilst  we  were  talking,  a young  man  handed  me  his 
card  and  said  he  had  been  looking  for  me  all  day — a reporter  of  one 
of  the  city  papers.  He  gave  me  his  name  as  Baird,  and  said  he  was 
born  in  Berryville,  Clarke  County,  Virginia.  I told  him  I was  glad 
to  see  him,  but  could  not  be  interviewed  ; never  had  been  in  my  life 
and  would  not  be.  I was  glad  to  talk  with  him  on  other  matters  but 
not  on  Politics ; that  it  would  be  bad  taste  for  me  to  be  travelling 
around  ventilating  myself,  and  undignified  as  well.  I was  travelling 
for  pleasure  and  recreation,  and  not  as  a propagandist  of  my  views, 
and  that  I had  made  the  same  replies  whenever  approached.  He 
took  it  in  good  part,  but  was  sorry  he  could  not  extract  something 
from  me  and  left  in  good  temper. 

After  supper,  another  genteel  young  man  came  up  and  introduced 
himself  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowry,  of  South  Carolina,  newly  stationed 
here  as  a Baptist  Preacher.  He  knew  me  and  my  course  through 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  a number  of  other  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  his  and  mine.  He  tendered  me  his  services  whilst  in  the  city. 
Fearing  I would,  if  I remained  in  the  office,  be  soon  surrounded,  I 
came  out  and  to  my  room  and  wrote  this  much,  and  will  now  go  to 
bed,  after  a pleasant  and  profitable  day,  notwithstanding  the  snow  and 
the  dark  and  wintry  appearance  with  which  the  day  ojjened. 

The  Pacific  Withnell  House, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  March  10,  1882. 

I arose  this  morning  after  a long  and  sound  night’s  rest,  and  was 
glad  to  find  the  weather  promising.  I breakfasted,  and  was  in  the 
office  of  the  Hotel  in  Kansas  City,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  St. 
Joseph,  when  several  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  me — among 
them  a Mr.  Cross,  brother  of  Major  Cross,  who  married  Miss  Miller, 
and  now  you  know  living  in  New  Orleans.  I took  the  omnibus 
and  went  to  the  Depot,  and  by  ten  o’clock  was  under  way.  The 
road  is  the  St.  Joe  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  runs  on  the  Eastern 
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bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  it  crosses  on  a bridge  near  or 
rather  at  Kansas  City.  I could  not  see  much  of  the  country,  it  being 
covered  with  snow ; but  in  appearance  it  is  much  like  that  portion 
of  Missouri  I have  hitherto  described.  The  clouds  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  by  the  time  we  got  here  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
and  the  sky  without  a cloud,  with  a spring-like  temperature;  so  it 
seems  my  good  fortune  as  to  weather  is  coming  back. 

I walked  up  to  this  Hotel,  and  after  getting  a room  and  brushing 
up,  sauntered  out.  As  usual  in  those  Western  towns,  in  bad  weather, 
as  I have  hitherto  remarked,  the  streets  are  wretchedly  muddy.  I 
stepped  in  the  store  vdiere  Charlie  Campbell  is  a partner,  one  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest  dry  goods  houses  in  the  city.  I inquired  for 
him  and  his  son,  who  married  Miss  Mary  Denny,  hearing  that  they 
were  both  in  the  same  house.  A young  man  came  whom  I had 
not  seen  before — a tall,  stout  fellow,  who  told  me  he  was  Charlie’s 
son,  and  his  name  Robert  E.  Lee  .Campbell.  I informed  him  who 
I was,  and  he  hastened  to  tell  his  father.  Charlie  came  at  once  and 
gave  me  a cordial,  enthusiastic  greeting. 

He  sent  for  a carriage,  though  I protested  against  it,  and  took  me 
over  the  city,  and  introduced  me  to  a number  of  the  prominent  men. 
We  went  to  his  house  and  there  saw  his  daughter-in-law  and  her 
daughter,  Wm.  R.  Denny’s  grandchild.  I went  first  to  see  her  at 
her  own  home,  and  she  was  at  Charlie’s.  Tell  Wm.  R.  all  were 
well  and  happy.  We  then  went  to  see  Wm.  R.’s  daughter.  Miss 
Maggie.  She  was  staying  at  Henry  Price’s,  Charlie  Price’s  son. 
She  and  Mrs.  Price  were  out ; but  they  came  up  and  spoke  to  me  on 
the  street  afterwards.  I called  to  see  Dr.  Charlie  Knight ; he  was 
from  home,  too,  but  I saw  him  subsequently ; he  received  me  in  the 
most  delighted  manner.  I called  to  see  Henry  Gilkeson  and  yoimg 
Knight,  Ben’s  son.  Tell  their  parents  they  are  well  and  were  pleased 
to  see  me.  We  drove  and  walked  till  dark.  Charlie  introduced  me 
to  many  prominent  people — entre  noiis,  very  tiresome  and  annoying — 
but  I could  not  stop  him ; seemed  charmed  to  be  able  to  do  it,  for  in 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  friendly  feeling,  he  was  doing  what  he 
thought  agreeable  to  the  average  American,  and  did  not  know  or  was 
oblivious  of  the  aversion  I have  to  being  made  a fuss  over.  They 
seemed  to  know  me,  and  Charlie  said  I was  as  well  known  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  morning’s  St.  Joe  papers  announced  my  coming  with  most 
eulogistic  comments,  and  the  gentlemen  I saw  would  not  agree  that 
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I should  stay  so  short  a time;  they  want  me  to  remain  several  days 
that  they  may  sliow  the  appreciation  of  St.  Joe  for  me.  But  you 
know  this,  if  anything,  would  hasten  my  departure.  It  is,  however, 
really  gratifying  to  see  the  pride  and  admiration  with  which  the  Vir- 
ginians and  their  descendants  abroad  regard  my  public  life  and  acts, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  agreeable  to  see  with  what  pleasure  my  Win- 
chester friends  aj)preciate  the  compliment.  Dr.  Knight  wanted  to 
take  me  to  the  Theatre  and  they  all  wanted  to  do  every  and  anything 
for  me,  but  I at  last  got  away  and  came  back  to  the  Hotel,  de- 
clining every  invitation.  Pardon  this  long  rigmarole  of  personali- 
ties, but  I am  sure  these  are  incidents  which  interest  you  deeply  in 
my  wanderings  as  you  know  all  the  parties  mentioned. 

St.  Joe  is  an  imposing  city  and  looks  well  to  do.  The  public 
houses  are  handsome,  much  handsomer  than  in  Kansas  City,  though 
St.  Joe  is  only  half  its  size.  The  Court  House,  situated  near  the 
centi’e  of  the  town,  is  built  of  the  whitish  limestone  of  the  country, 
and  with  its  high  Corinthian  columns  is  very  striking.  The  City 
Hall  also  is  handsome,  of  brick  with  the  same  limestone  trimmings, 
which,  located  on  the  blulf  of  which  I have  spoken,  is  commanding 
enough.  St.  Joe  has  the  reputation  of  being  of  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial wealth  than  Kansas  City,  and  it  looks  so.  The  same  relation 
seems  to  exist  between  them  as  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago : the 
former  more  quiet  and  having  in  proportion  more  stored  wealth,  the 
latter  more  enterprising  and  more  ambitious  to  increase  and  make 
display  of  its  accumulations. 

But  the  future  enormous  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  paving  these 
Western  towns  and  cities  from  St.  Louis  down  to  the  smallest,  is 
something  serious  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Alexander  told  me  that  the 
taxes  in  Kansas  City  now  are  five  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  values. 
Think  of  that  and  then  contrast  ours,  about  which  they  are  making 
such  a fuss.  These  cities  will  doubtless  yet  have  trouble  when  the 
pay  day  comes.  I do  not  see  how,  in  a great  city  like  St.  Louis  and 
the  present  condition  of  its  streets,  they  now  manage  with  heavy 
commodities  in  bad  weather,  when  the  deep  alluvial  soil  must  be 
converted  almost  into  a quagmire;  and  so  it  is  with  the  smaller 
places  I have  visited.  Nothing  but  granite  or  other  hard  stone  will 
suit  as  pavements  here,  and  then  a deep  and  solid  roadbed  will  have 
to  be  made  to  support  it,  all  of  which  will  cost  immense  sums.  The 
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mud  is  black  and  more  tenacious  than  putty,  and  feels  as  if  it  would 
suck  the  shoes  off  one’s  feet.  I have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it. 

And  as  to  the  prospect  of  making  a fortune : of  those  who  have 
come  from  our  section,  I know  of  few  who  have  done  it,  and  they  by 
the  utmost  diligence ; which,  if  exerted  at  home,  would  in  most  cases 
produce  similar  results.  The  rule  holds  here  as  everywhere  in  the 
world  : wealth  and  fame  are  only  honestly  to  be  made  by  hard  and 
persistent  work,  and  whilst  I witness  the  rush  and  struggle  of  the 
competitoi’s  who  have  crowded  here  from  every  section,  I enjoy  look- 
ing and  philosophizing,  and  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  either 
in  or  of  it. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Saturday,  March  11,  1882. 

After  supper  yesterday  evening,  I was  sitting  in  the  Hotel  at  St. 
Joe,  off  in  a corner  writing  this  letter,  when  Charlie  Knight  came  in 
and  insisted  I should  go  ai’ound  to  his  house  and  see  his  babies ; of 
course  I went.  What  more  mortal  offence,  than  not  to  go  anywhere 
and  how  to  see  a parent’s  babies?  He  had  his  buggy  for  me.  I 
found  young  Knight  and  Henry  Gilkeson  there ; Mrs.  Knight  I did 
not  see — she  was  not  well.  I spent  an  hour  or  so  and  then  returned. 
Charlie  walked  back  with  me.  He  is  a fine  fellow,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing; to  see  how  he  clings  in  his  enthusiastic  nature  to  the  memories  of 
his  old  home  in  Virginia;  Virginians  in  this,  it  strikes  me,  surpass 
most  other  people.  Thinking  I had  been  entertained  enough  for  one 
day,  I soon  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  I had  a good  night’s  rest,  and 
by  nine  o’clock  had  breakfasted  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  city  of 
Topeka.  I had  hard  work  to  break  away  from  the  importunities  to 
stay  longer.  The  sky  was  again  overcast,  though  yesterday  the  day 
was  bright  with  sunshine  and  helped  me  greatly  in  seeing  St.  Joe, 
notwithstanding  the  mud.  It  did  not,  however,  snow  or  I’ain  to-day. 
I came  first  to  Atchison,  twenty  miles,  where  I spent  an  hour,  and 
looked  about  the  town.  It  is  now  with  many  new  houses,  many 
vacant  lots,  many  temporary  structures,  much  mud,  in  other  words, 
a fresh  Western  town  of  15,000  people  pushing  to  rival  St.  Joe, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  T'ork  ; promising  any  and 
everything  to  the  immigrants,  and  with  no  end  to  the  predicted 
grandeur  of  its  future  ! 

I then  took  the  train  and  came  here,  fifty  miles,  the  Capital  of 
Kansas.  The  country  was  greatly  hid  by  the  snow,  but  it  looks  rich 
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from  the  growtli  of  wheat,  wliich  in  some  places  showed  finely.  The 
ground  is  sometimes  level,  sometimes  rolling,  and  stretching  away 
for  great  distances  in  fine  arable  tracts.  The  homes  and  outbuildings 
are  small  and  insignificant,  and  show  little  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Generations  of  these  people  will  come  and  go  before  much  refinement 
comes.  They  will  work,  work,  work,  and  lie  down  and  die,  and  the 
cities  will  flash  and  glow  with  the  profits  of  their  labor  some  time 
before  any  portion  of  it  will  be  converted  into  comfortable,  happy, 
and  refined  homes  for  themselves.  Will  we  ever,  anywhere  in  this 
land,  see  surpassed  the  refinement  with  which  the  rural  civilization 
of  our  old  State  adorned  herself?  I think  not;  it  takes  a long  time 
for  these  things  to  grow. 

Just  as  I stepped  upon  the  platform,  a young  gentleman  saluted 
me  by  name;  I did  not  recognize  him.  He  told  me  he  was  John 
Meade  ; nothing  would  do  but  I must  stop  and  stay  with  them  ; his 
mother  is  with  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  see  her  and  his  family.  I 
had  forgotten  he  lived  here.  I declined,  and  told  him  I would  be 
in  the  city  only  a few  hours  and  he  must  excuse  me.  But  he  would 
listen  to  no  excuse,  and  I agreed  to  go  with  him  and  take  tea,  he  calling 
for  me  at  six  o’clock  p.  m.  I thought  to  come  this  far  and  not  accept 
his  kind  invitation  to  see  Cousin  Bet  would  not  do.  You  never  saw 
any  one  so  Improved. 

I drove  to  the  Hotel,  got  my  dinner,  strolled  about  the  town,  went 
to  the  Capitol  and  called  on  the  Governor  and  had  a short  interview. 
He  was  extremely  polite.  The  Capitol  is  a new  building,  unfinished, 
but  will  be  when  complete  of  large  proportions.  The  city  is  one  of 
magnificent  distances,  full  of  a mixture  of  fine  edifices,  unfinished 
houses  and  mud.  The  streets  are  regular  and  broad,  laid  out  for  a 
big  city. 

I will  send  you  a Route  and  time-card  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Road,  so  that  you  can  readily  follow  me  on  my  way.  The 
stations  are  all  down  and  you  will  have  no  trouble.  I leave  to-night 
about  one  or  two  o’clock. 

John  Meade  came  at  the  appointed  time  and  took  me  to  his  house. 
Young  Nat  met  me  at  the  door.  I found  Cousin  Bet  there  looking  re- 
markably well,  and  John’s  wife,  a nice  interesting  lady,  and  his  little 
daughter  about  a year  old.  I liked  his  wife  very  much.  She  is  good- 
looking  and  has  plenty  of  sense  and  seems  kind-hearted,  and  received 
me  most  cordially.  Young  Thruston  came  in  after  awhile.  He,  too,  has 
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improved,  and  John  says  is  doing  well — about  to  build  a house.  Every- 
thing was  well  ordered.  We  had  a nice  supper,  abundant  and  well 
served,  and  I could  but  enjoy  the  happiness  Cousin  Bet  must  feel  that 
her  son  has  done  so  well.  He  told  me  he  was  getting  ,800  a year  and 
talks  like  a sensible,  intelligent  fellow,  and  stands  high  in  the  community 
as  a man  of  character  and  promise.  You  must  tell  Cousin  Federicka 
and  Mr.  White  how  much  gratified  I was : how  nicely  they  are  fixed 
and  how  happy  they  seem.  John  walked  back  with  me  to  the  Hotel 
and  I continued  the  writing  of  this  lettei’,  and  am  now  waiting  the 
departure  of  the  train  to  strike  for  the  far  West.  I now  and  have 
felt  ever  since  I started  on  my  long  journey,  that  I was  but  a short 
distance  from  home,  I have  met  so  many  who  are  familiar  to  me,  and 
I name  them,  satisfied  that  to  you  they  will  be  among  the  most  inter- 
esting events  of  my  experience.  Love  to  all.  Be  sure  to  let  me  know 
how  your  father  continues. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  23.] 


My  Dear  Taylor, — 


Palace  Hotel,  Sakta  F£,  N.  M., 

Tuesday,  March  13,  1882. 


I wrote  to  Mary,  and  mailed  it  in  Topeka  on  Sunday  night.  I 
went  to  the  Depot  at  one  o’clock  midnight  to  board  the  train  for  San 
Francisco  via  this  place — Santa  Fe — but  it  was  behind  time,  and  I 
did  not  get  otf  till  three  o’clock.  I took  a sleeper  and  went  to  bed, 
but  getting  up  at  six  o’clock,  I had  little  rest.  When  I looked  out 
we  were  gliding  into  the  great  plains  which  stretch  for  400  or  500 
miles,  sometimes  level  as  a floor  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
sometimes  rolling  in  gentle  undulations.  The  snow  continued  to 
eover  the  ground  for  200  miles  and  then  disappeared,  and  we  trav- 
elled with  a pleasant  spring  temperature;  my  good  fortune  as  to 
weather  having  returned. 

If  you  will  examine  the  map  I send  you,  you  will  find  that,  though 
this  country  is  called  the  Plains,  and  seems  level  or  gently  undu- 
lating, it  is  all  the  time,  though  imperceptibly,  rising.  Between 
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Topeka  and  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  State  line,  it  rises  from  900  to 
3,400  feet,  and  when  we  got  into  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  we  continued  most  perceptibly  to  ascend  to  an  elevation,  at 
one  time,  of  7,530  feet — as  high  as  the  City  of  Mexico,  of  which  I 
wrote  you  so  much  ; and  I am  now  sending  you  this  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,013  feet.  As  we  travelled  across  Kansas  for  some  100  or 
200  miles,  we  passed  through  a fine  wheat  country,  where  the  snow 
would  allow  us  to  see  it,  covered  with  a good  crop.  We  then  glided 
into  a grazing  country,  said  to  be  admirable  for  that  purpose,  but 
evidently  very  new  or  very  poor.  The  eye  could  sweep  over  miles 
on  every  side,  sometimes  as  level  as  possible,  dotted  with  houses, 
looking  like  vessels  at  sea  in  a calm ; not  a tree  or  a fence  visible. 
Farther  towards  the  East,  in  the  older  and  more  arable  country,  they 
had  fences,  sometimes  of  rails,  sometimes  of  board,  sometimes  wire, 
sometimes  hedges.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  you  see  a comfortable  home. 
The  houses  of  which  I have  spoken  as  dotting  the  plains,  were  gener- 
ally frame,  one  story,  with  one  or  two  rooms,  or  two  stories  of  the 
same  proportions ; most  frequently  no  barns,  stables  or  outbuildings, 
simple  thatched  coverings  or  sheds.  Such  living  we  would  call  in 
Virginia,  very  scant. 

Looking  over  these  extended  plains,  I asked  a gentleman  sitting 
near  me,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  country  and  people,  and  if 
they  were  prospering?  I should  infer  from  their  dwellings  and  sur- 
roundings that  they  were  either  poor,  or  thrifty  and  frugal.  He 
said  he  knew  them  well  and  that  the  whole  region  was  impovei’ished 
and  much  of  it  bankrupt.  I inquired,  how  that  could  be?  He  said, 
many  came  there  and  put  their  all  in  the  land  and  shanties  I saw, — 
often  it  amounted  to  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  purchase  money, 
and  bad  crops,  resulting  from  drought,  locusts,  and  other  pests  and 
fatalities  befalling  them,  they  could  not  meet  the  deferred  payments 
and  hence  their  straightened  condition ; the  same  old  story,  having 
its  verification  here  as  it  has  in  the  more  Eastern  States,  whence  they 
had  emigrated  for  similar  assigned  reasons. 

By  the  time  night  fell  on  Sunday,  I was  tired  looking  at  the 
plains,  and  had  my  berth  made  a little  after  dark  and  slept,  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  till  six  o’clock,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours ; so  you 
see  m^  talent  for  sleeping,  when  I want  to,  has  not  deserted  me — a 
blessed  thing  for  a traveller,  I have  found.  When  I awoke  this 
morning  I had  left  far  behind  me  the  plains  of  Kansas,  and  had  gone 
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through  the  South-East  corner  of  Colorado,  and  was  looking  upon  the 
mountains.  Examine  the  map.  We  supped  at  Sargent,  near  the 
Kansas  and  Colorado  line,  and  breakfasted  near  the  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  line. 

We  take  our  meals  at  the  different  stations,  and  they  are  genei’ally 
good.  The  Railroad  itself  is  a fine  one,  I never  travelled  on  a finer, 
and  as  we  roll  along  in  the  sleeper  or  palace  car,  it  is  the  perfection 
of  land  travelling.  Shut  up  for  several  days,  as  usual  I made  every- 
body’s acquaintance  and  learned  what  I could  of  the  country  I was 
passing  through  or  of  those  I intend  to  visit.  Among  them,  I met 
with  a Mr.  Muller  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  a German  by  birth, 
who  went  from  the  United  States  thirty-five  years  ago  over  the  old 
trail,  having  made  an  immense  fortune,  owning  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  mineral  and  agricultural.  He  invited  me 
to  pay  him  a visit  at  his  hacienda. 

He  has  thousands  of  Mexicans  working  for  him,  each  of  whom  under 
the  Republic  has  a right  to  vote  : for  universal  suffi’age  prevails  there. 
As  at  present  practiced,  the  Republic  is  only  in  name.  Gonzales,  the 
President,  is  a military  man,  and  though  of  low  character  and  no 
standing  among  the  best  people,  they  are  satisfied  he  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  as  he  rules  the  turbulent  and  lately  revo- 
lutionary populace  of  Mexico  with  the  sword,  when  necessary.  Elec- 
tions 2>ro  forma  take  place;  but  one  ballot  casts  hundreds  of  votes, 
and  the  result  is  about  as  significant  as  the  Third  Napoleon’s  instal- 
lation of  the  Empire  by  popular  will.  This  condition  of  things  gives 
confidence  to  the  property-holders  of  Mexico,  for  they  feel  assured 
that  when  Gonzales’  time  expires,  they  can  make  Porfirio  Diaz  his 
successor,  a superior  individual  every  way,  but  a military  man  who 
has  faith  in  force. 

Mr.  Miiller  recognized  this  condition  of  things.  I asked  him  what 
would  become  of  his  property,  indeed  of  his  country  when  the  rabble 
should  acquire  knowledge  of  their  power  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  put  into  practical  operation  ? He  said  it  was 
a consummation  he  did  not  like  to  contemplate.  He  hoped  that  with 
the  advent  of  Railroads  the  great  resources  of  Mexico  would  be  devel- 
oped, and  that  employment  coming  to  the  people.  Revolutions  would 
give  way  to  honest  labor,  and  that  when  the  people  learned  their 
constitutional  rights  they  would  know  how  honestly  and  patriotically 
to  use  them.  Yet,  to  the  thoughtful  man,  under  the  surface  of  this 
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constrained  submission  to  Law,  there  were  elements  of  profound  dis- 
turbance, 

I met  another  gentleman  from  Portland,  Oregon,  who  filled  me 
quite  full  of  extending  my  journey  to  that  country;  another,  an  old 
army  officer  now  retired,  on  his  way  to  Washington  Territory,  where 
he  proposes  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  who,  by  his  description,  added 
to  my  desire  to  visit  that  region  also ; another  from  Denver,  who 
told  me  of  that  city  and  Colorado  and  made  me  resolve  to  go  there 
too ; and  as  old  Ben  Turner,  the  negro  crier,  used  to  say,  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

We  travelled  to-day  through  and  among  mountains,  with  a mild 
temperature,  a beautiful,  bright  sunshiny  day,  climbing  and  descend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  time.  Sometimes  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  but 
never  grand.  The  country,  I shonld  think,  entirely  grazing  or  mining. 
Whatever  there  is  of  it,  this  railroad  has  developed.  The  houses 
are  generally  poor,  built  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks — one  story, 
squatty  mud  huts,  to  use  plain  words.  As  we  sped,  the  abodes  of 
the  Prairie  dogs  were  visible  in  numbers : sometimes  their  owners  on 
the  tops  perched  on  their  hindquarters,  looking  much  like  squirrels  at 
a distance.  It  is  funny  to  see  the  little  things,  as  if  on  dress  parade, 
in  apparent  salutation  as  the  cars  whiz  by. 

We  reached  the  station,  from  which  there  is  a branch  road  to  this 
place,  eighteen  miles,  about  six  o’clock.  The  distance  from  Topeka, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  map  I send  you,  to  the  junction  is  785 
miles.  I forgot  to  mention  that,  as  we  ascended,  we  had  a transition 
from  no  trees  whatever  to  a stunted  growth  of  pine  and  cedar,  which 
continues  along  the  branch  road  to  this  place,  and  instead  of  adding 
to  the  apparent  productiveness  of  the  country,  has  the  contrary  effect. 
Yet,  as  we  travelled  in  the  evening,  the  exceedingly  pure,  clear  atmos- 
phere gave  a charm  to  the  scene  and  brought  out  the  lines  of  the 
mountains  with  lovely  effect,  backed  as  they  were  by  higher  ones, 
often  white  with  snow. 

I was  strongly  tempted  to  stop  over  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Las 
Vegas,  sixty-five  miles  before  I I’eached  the  Santa  F4  Junction.  They 
are  twenty-two  in  number,  6,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
have  recently  been  improved  with  Hotels  and  Baths.  They  are  said 
to  be  in  the  character  of  their  waters  similar  to  those  of  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  which  I visited  a few  years  ago,  you  recollect. 
But  I hardly  thought  I would  be  justified  in  the  delay,  so  many 
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more  interesting  objects  inviting  me  to  proceed.  Having  such  a long 
journey  yet  before  me,  I determined  to  pass  Las  Vegas  by. 

As  we  journeyed,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  two  young  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army.  They  told  me  that  General  McKenzie, 
whom  I met  at  Little  Rock,  when  I was  there  a year  ago,  is  now 
stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  and  one  of  them  said  he  knew  young  Richards, 
Col.  James  R.’s  son,  well,  and  that  he  was  a member  of  the  same  regi- 
ment and  spoke  of  him  highly  as  a promising  officer.  They  are  out 
at  some  distant  frontier  fort.  And  the  other  said  that  Brady,  Sam 
House’s  brother-in-law,  was  his  ambulance  driver  at  another  far-away 
post.  Do  I know  a great  number  of  people,  or  are  these  meetings 
singular  coincidences  that  are  constantly  occurring  in  my  travels? 
I came  to  this  hotel,  an  excellent  one,  reaching  here  at  dark.  Got 
my  supper,  wrote  this  far,  and  will  now  go  to  bed. 

Santa  F6,  Same  Hotel,  Wednesday,  March  14,  1882. 

I had  a good  night’s  rest ; the  air  when  the  sun  went  down  became 
keen  and  chilly,  so  much  so,  that  I slept  under  a heavy  Jersey  blan- 
ket. I arose  and  breakfasted,  and  before  nine  o’clock  was  on  my 
peregrinations  about  the  city.  I first  ascended  a little  mountain  on 
the  suburbs  and  near  the  hotel,  that  I might  have  a bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and  was  fully  compensated. 
It  is  the  site  of  an  old  adobe  fort  and  earthwork,  now  in  ruins.  But 
my  outlook  was  charming ; the  sky  was  without  a cloud,  the  sun  had 
driven  off  the  chill  and  the  temperature  was  delicious.  Below  me  in 
the  valley  lay  Old  Santa  Fe,  a place  famous  for  years  in  the  history 
of  our  country — the  end  of  the  great  trail ; the  objective  point  of 
the  emigrant  and  the  burly  men  who  sought  their  fortunes,  with  so 
much  hardship,  when  this  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian 
and  the  Buffalo.  It  is  situated  in  a valley  of  considerable  extent,  or 
rather  basin,  for  the  mountains  enclose  it  like  a rim  on  every  side. 
The  beauty  of  the  scene  I cannot  describe.  The  outlines  of  these 
mountains  are  of  the  most  irregular  yet  graceful  forms  and  of  the 
deep  blue  of  our  own  Ridge,  or  covered  with  snow,  which  shone 
brilliantly  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  an  atmosphere  with  which 
those  great  elevations  are  invariably  enveloped.  The  soil  looks  too 
barren  to  yield  any  valuable  production,  covered  with  pine,  cedar  and 
small  cacti.  The  city,  as  it  lay  before  me,  presented  the  most  antique 
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appearance  of  any  I have  seen  anywhere  on  the  continent : it  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest.  It  is  spread  irregularly  over  a large  area,  here 
and  there  a few  houses  of  modern  arcliitecture;  all  else  is  ancient,  a 
dwelling  house  with  a Mansard  roof  looking  extremely  pretentious. 

The  hotel,  where  I am,  is  frame,  weatherboarded,  and  quite  im- 
posing ; a new  Catholic  Cathedral,  now  building,  of  hewn  stone  and 
destined  to  be  handsome,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Cathedral 
built  of  adobe,  and  said  to  be  very  old ; near  is  another  handsome 
edifice  of  brick — a Catholic  Hospital ; a little  way  off  a Convent 
built  of  adobe,  but  plastered  and  painted  handsomely,  with  Mansard 
roof  and  tower  of  modern  style ; also  a Gothic  stone  church  and  out- 
buildings, a garden  and  orchard  enclosed.  A little  further  still,  a 
Catholic  School  for  boys,  of  the  same  style  as  the  Convent ; near 
which  stands  a little  adobe  Church,  said  to  be  300  years  old.  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  long  these  mud  houses  will  last  in  this  climate. 
In  another  part  of  the  city  an  adobe  Church,  called  Gaudalupe,  claim- 
ing to  be  200  years  of  age ; the  walls  are  three  feet  thick  and  without 
a crack  or  flaw,  so  perfect  that  they  are  repairing  it  and  putting  on  it 
a new  steeple.  And  now,  having  named  these,  I will  add  that  most 
of  the  other  houses  are  of  adobe,  one  story  and  muddy  looking.  As 
I remarked,  no  town  I have  seen  is  so  thoroughly  Mexican,  and  from 
generation  after  generation  has  thus  gone  on  : no  alteration  and  no 
desire  or  ability  to  change.  I will  add,  they  can  raise  nothing  except 
by  irrigation. 

I came  down  and  walked  over  the  city.  The  day  was  balmy 
and  the  mere  effort  to  walk  in  such  a temperature  w'as  a pleasure.  I 
passed  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  having  a letter  from  my  Yale  classmate,  William  Peet,  to 
Judge  Priuce,  of  this  Court,  I walked  in  and  inquired  for  him.  A 
young  man  in  the  office  told  me  the  Judge  was  not  in  the  city.  I 
informed  him  who  I was  and  gave  him  the  letter  to  hand  to  the 
Judge  on  his  return.  He  seemed  greatly  surprised  and  pleased,  said 
he  was  from  Martiusburg,  West  Virginia,  Burkhart  his  name,  and  a 
nephew  of  Bob  Hunter.  Tell  Bob  I saw  him,  and  he  is  a nice  fel- 
low and  is  very  well. 

I wandered  on  and  visited  the  churches  and  other  places  of  which 
I have  spoken  as  in  sight  from  the  old  fort,  talking  to  the  people  and 
getting  what  information  I could.  One  fellow  painting  a house  was 
from  Cincinnati,  another  a lumber  dealer  from  Philadelphia,  and  so 
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on.  In  passing  the  military  station,  right  in  the  city,  I determined 
to  call  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  commandant.  General  McKenzie. 
He  was  glad  to  see  me  and  gave  me  cordial  welcome.  Said  he  had 
heard  of  my  arrival  and  had  called  to  see  me  at  my  hotel  and  left  an 
invitation  for  me  to  dine  with  him.  This  I declined,  telling  him  I 
had  so  short  a time  to  stay,  that  it  required  every  moment  of  it  to  see 
the  city. 

I returned  to  the  hotel  to  get  ready  for  my  departure  for  the  Junc- 
tion: then  on  to  California.  I am  glad  I turned  off  to  visit  this 
place.  I have  heard  and  read  much  of  Santa  Fe  for  many  years,  and 
it  consequently  had  a great  interest  for  me.  Indeed,  no  place  West  of 
the  Mississippi  is  more  historic ; and  when  we  think  of  what  a role 
it  has  played  for  so  many  years,  we  can  hardly  realize  that  while  it 
stands  here  an  ancient  landmark,  hardly  in  anything  changed,  cities 
have  grown  up  rivalling  any  of  the  East  in  wealth  and  splendor. 
These  wonderful  railroads  as  they  move  seem  to  shake  out  cities  in 
their  pathway.  This  has  passed  Santa  Fe  twenty  miles  off,  and 
unless  she  can  get  some  footing  on  another  highway,  she  will  before 
long  be  like  the  Pueblo  villages  of  her  own  region,  only  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  the  traveller.  She  has,  however,  hopes  ; the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  is  approaching,  ti’ending  in  this  direction.  Should  she 
secure  that,  she  will  then  again  be  upon  the  trail,  and  people  can  try 
to  make  her  as  important  to  the  rapid  commercial  traveller  as  she 
was  to  the  backwoodsman  pioneer.  I will  now  send  love  to  every- 
body and  bid  you  good  bye  for  a day  or  two. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  24.] 

Cosmopolitan  Hotel, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  J/arcA  15  and  16,  1882. 

My  Dear  Margaret, — 

I wi’ote  to  Taylor,  March  13  and  14,  and  sent  the  letter  from  Santa 
Fe.  Soon  after  I mailed  it,  I was  on  my  way  from  the  Hotel  to  the 
Depot  to  make  connection  again  with  the  through  line.  The  distance 
is  eighteen  miles.  The  day  continued  clear  and  beautiful,  and  I had 
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a pleasant  ride  through  such  scenery  as  I have  already  described.  A 
gentleman  and  lady  were  on  the  train,  and  when  I was  putting  on  my 
overcoat  to  carry  it  from  one  to  the  other,  at  the  Junction,  he  arose  and 
helped  me,  and  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Thornton,  said  he  knew  I 
was  in  Santa  Fe,  from  the  city  papers  and  also  knew  me  by  reputation, 
and  introduced  the  lady  as  his  wife.  He  said  he  was  the  son  of  a Vir- 
ginian, and  a nephew  of  Mr.  Howard  Thornton,  or  a cousin,  I have 
forgotten  which.  He  is  a lawyer,  and  lives  in  Santa  F6,  and  was 
going  on  the  same  car  with  me  to  attend  a foreign  Court,  and  made 
himself  agreeable,  giving  me  much  information  with  regard  to  the 
country.  By  half-past  live  we  were  on  the  Main  Trunk  travelling 
towards  the  South-west.  Of  course  I took  a sleeper,  as  I have  always 
done,  otherwise  I could  not  stand  the  continuous  night  and  day  travel. 

You  can  follow  me  on  the  map.  The  scenery  continued  about  the 
same  till  nightfall ; the  next  morning  we  took  breakfast  at  Deming. 
After  breakfast  we  rolled  on  at  an  even  gait  over  a splendid  road, 
as  all  this  road  is,  and  dined  at  Bowie,  supped  at  Tucson  in  Ari- 
zona, and  breakfasted  in  Yuma  this  morning  (16th).  As  usual  I 
made  numerous  accpiaintances.  One  from  Victoria  on  Vancouver 
Island,  a Scotchman,  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Inspector  of  the  Postoffice 
of  her  Brittanic  Majesty  in  British  America.  He  is  an  intelligent 
man,  and  gave  me  much  information  about  that  section,  and  cordially 
invited  me  to  be  his  guest  when  I arrived  there ; another,  a miner 
of  silver  in  Arizona,  a Canadian  of  reasonable  size,  with  a wife  who 
weighs  350  pounds,  with  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Unicorn,  and  to  whom  I gave  up  my  lower  berth  and  took  an 
upper — independent  of  the  question  of  gallantry,  it  was  far  safer  not 
to  have  so  much  avoirdupois  suspended  for  so  many  hours  like  a 
Damocles  sword  over  one’s  head ; another,  a gentleman  from  San 
Francisco,  who  was  very  polite  and  told  me  much  of  that  city; 
another,  from  Yew  York  ; one  from  Illinois,  one  from  Wisconsin ; 
with  each  of  whom  I got  upon  most  friendly  terms.  If  you  had 
seen  our  leave-takings  this  afternoon  you  would  have  thought  us, 
from  their  cordiality,  intimate  friends  of  long  standing,  and  the  pain 
of  our  separation  keen. 

The  whole  journey  through  Yew  Mexico  and  Arizona  has  nothing, 
save  the  scenery  of  which  I have  spoken,  to  engage  the  traveller’s 
interest.  Mining  is  now  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  these 
Territories.  We  saw  no  arable  land;  none  that  could  be  cultivated 
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without  irrigation,  and  there  is  no  water  to  irrigate.  Sometimes  the 
ground  was  covered  witli  cactus,  sage  and  grass,  the  last  of  which  I was 
informed,  though  apparently  worthless,  was  nutricious  and  fattening. 
Often  you  looked  over  vast  wastes,  sometimes  of  rolling  land,  white  with 
a saline  crust,  which  the  Mirage  would  convert  into  a Lake  of  calm, 
unruffled  water,  so  deceptive  that  you  could  see  in  it  the  shadows  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  which  girded  its  shores ; sometimes  this  stretch  of 
land  or  rolling  ground,  of  barren  soil  or  sand,  would  be  converted 
into  a desert  of  immense  boulders,  upon  which  no  green  thing 
appeared,  and  sometimes  covered  with  cacti  of  every  species,  and 
of  such  curious  and  fantastic  shapes  as  to  perpetually  excite  one’s 
attention  and  interest,  and  admiration  too,  often  standing  like  splen- 
did columns  or  assuming  curious  shapes  whose  configuration  is  a 
study. 

And  so  we  travelled,  until  we  glided  out  of  Arizona  into  California  ; 
in  a little  while  from  the  region  of  drought  and  barrenness  into  a 
shower  of  rain.  Before  and  around  us  lay  the  valley  of  Los  Angeles, 
covered  with  luxuriant  fields  of  barley  and  wheat,  and  flocks  and  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  season,  I was  told,  had  been  harsh  and 
dry  ; so  much  so,  that  tlie  people  had  despaix’ed  of  any  crop  ; but  rain 
has  come  and  now  California  has  put  on,  or  is  putting  on  her  beau- 
tiful garments.  On  the  train  I met  with  a Mr.  Miller  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  we  came  together  to  this  Hotel.  I took  dinner  and  then 
about  six  o’clock  strolled  out  through  the  town.  It  is  a promising 
place,  with  some  handsome  houses,  public  and  private,  and  around  it 
a charming  country.  It  contains,  they  claim,  anywhere  from  twelve 
to  twenty  thousand  iidiabitants.  When  I returned  to  the  Hotel,  Mr. 
Coleman,  son-in-law  of  ex-Senator  Gwinn  of  the  old  U.  S.  Senate, 
called  and  sat  sometime  with  me.  I fear  I will  have  too  much  atten- 
tion when  I get  to  San  Francisco,  and  spoil  my  visit.  Not  that  I do 
not  appreciate  any  kindness  shown  me : I do  profoundly ; but  you 
already  know  my  views  upon  this  subject.  While  the  attentions  are 
grateful,  they  interfere  much  with  a traveller’s  work.  Senator  Gwinn 
is  in  the  Atlantic  States  at  present,  and  will  not  be  back  for  some  days. 
When  Mr.  Coleman  left,  I wrote  thus  far. 
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Palace  Hotel,  San  Feancisco, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  17  and  18,  1882. 

As  I went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  IGth,  tlie  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  Los  Angeles.  The  winter  in  California,  everybody  tells 
me,  has  been  austere  and  dry  to  such  an  extent  that  hopes  for  the 
crops  had  almost  failed.  But  the  rain  has  come  in  time,  and  the 
country  is  beginning  to  bloom.  When  I rose  on  the  17th,  how- 
ever, and  looked  ont,  the  weather  had  changed ; every  cloud  had  fled 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly.  I determined  to  utilize  my  time,  had 
breakfast  and  ordered  a buggy  and  driver  to  take  me  to  some  inter- 
esting places  in  the  surrounding  country. 

By  nine  o’clock  we  W'ere  off : a good  buggy  and  a fine  pair  of  horses 
and  an  agreeable  whip,  a young  fellow  who  had  been  a stage  driver 
for  a number  of  years.  We  drove  to  a spot  called  the  Villa  Sierra 
ISIadre,  a place  of  resort,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  upon  an  elevated  Mesa  or  table-land  1,800  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  overlooking  the  valley  of  Los  Angeles.  In  reaching  it,  a dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles,  we  passed  through  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  attractive  countries  I have  seen.  The  day  was  bland  and 
delightful  for  living  and  moving  in  the  open  air,  and  we  drove  over 
roads  lined  on  either  side  with  vineyards,  groves  of  oranges,  lemons, 
English  and  black  walnuts  and  other  semi-tropical  growths.  The 
country  is  fast  settling  up,  and  I don’t  wonder  the  people  of  New 
England  and  other  Northern  States  are  satisfied  to  leave  their  inhos- 
pitable regions  to  settle  in  this  prolific  and  healthful  clime. 

When  we  reached  the  Villa  we  had  a view  of  the  entire  valley 
between  the  Sierra  Santa  Monica  and  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains, 
stretching  seventy  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  spread  out 
before  us  with  an  exceeding  beauty  and  luxuriance  which  makes  us 
no  longer  in  doubt  at  the  origin  of  its  name,  and  which  I enjoyed 
from  the  portico  of  the  Hotel  whilst  the  horses  were  feeding  and 
re.sting.  After  lunch  we  returned  by  a different  route,  going  through 
other  farms  and  visiting  the  old  Spanish  Mission  and  Church  San 
Gabriel  more  than  a century  old.  I got  back  to  Los  Angeles  by 
four  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  after  walking  over  the  portions  of  the  town 
I had  not  seen,  drove  to  the  Depot  in  time  to  take  the  sleeper  for 
this  city. 
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I am  not  surprised  at  the  reputation  which  Los  Angeles  has 
acquired,  and  the  numbers  who  are  pouring  into  it  and  its  neigh- 
borhood to  find  homes.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Western, 
that  Florida  does  to  the  Eastern  coast,  and  is  regarded  not  only  as  a 
resort  for  the  invalid,  but  as  the  scene  of  future  material  wealth  from 
the  productions  of  its  soil.  You  already  have  my  views  as  to  Flor- 
ida. I think  the  region  about  Los  Angeles  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing the  Land  of  Flowers  has  to  show  as  a health  resort,  and  in 
beauty  and  productiveness.  The  town  itself,  located  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Santa  Monica,  is  embowered  in  foliage.  Vineyards  and  the 
orange,  lemon  and  other  species  of  fruit  abound,  making  it  a city  of 
groves  and  gardens.  Santa  Monica  is  titled  by  some  the  Long  Branch 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  fronting  the  Ocean  with  noble  background  of  the 
Sierra  Madre ; and  Passadena — the  Key  of  the  V alley,  as  the  name  im- 
plies— sometimes  called  tlie  Indiana  Colony  because  most  of  its  first 
settlers  were,  from  that  State,  about  seven  miles  Korth-east  from  Los 
Angeles,  is  now  a most  enticing  locality  overlooking  the  famed  San 
Gabriel,  and  growing  yearly  in  population  and  wealth.  I stopped  in 
my  ride  and  talked  to  the  people,  many  of  whom  were,  as  I have  said, 
from  the  Koi’th,  and  found  them  delighted  with  the  change,  and  bless- 
ing the  hour  they  came  here  from  those  inhospitable  climes;  and  if 
I am  to  judge  from  my  exjierience  to-day,  they  are  laboring  under  no 
delusion,  for  the  delicious  temperature  as  I moved  and  the  prodigality 
of  the  vegetation  ai’e  calculated  to  assure,  that  not  only  can  one  find 
here  a delightful  home,  but  can  support  it  without  excessive  labor. 
Nature  being  so  lavish  in  promises  of  help. 

Just  as  I was  entering  the  car,  Mr.  Coleman  again  joined  and 
introduced  me  to  Mr.  Wm.  Fisher  who  came  from  Virginia — a cousin 
of  Mrs.  Walker’s,  wife  of  Kev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Walker.  Charles 
knows  him ; he  measures  six  feet  six  inches  in  his  stockings.  He 
was  glad  to  see  me,  and  I soon  found  he  was  a good  fellow.  He  has 
an  excellent  situation  in  San  Francisco,  and  I think  must  be  doing 
well.  I forgot  to  mention  when  I reached  the  hotel  in  Los  Angeles, 
I found  a card  from  Geo.  H.  Smith.  He,  I am  quite  sure,  is  the 
one  who  taught  school  in  Winchester,  a son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Smith,  Alexandria,  and  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
I knew  him  well  in  Winchester.  He  is  a Lawyer.  I am  sorry  I 
missed  him. 

I took  the  train  at  five  p.  m.,  and  reached  San  Francisco  the  same 
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hour  next,  i.  e.  to-day.  As  we  approached  the  city  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  I have  rather  missed  it  I fear  in  my  California 
time — too  soon.  Tlie  past  winter  and  present  spring  have  been  the 
most  severe  and  backward  known  for  years.  Now  the  rain  is 
coming  in  great  quantities  in  the  low  country,  and  snow  in  the 
mountains.  It  was  fortunate  I took  the  Southern  route,  for  as  you 
will  doubtless  see  from  the  papers,  tlie  trains  have  been  blockaded 
for  three  or  four  days  on  the  Central,  and  four  trains  on  that  road 
which  had  been  delayed,  i-eached  this  city  just  before  us.  As  you  have 
learned  from  my  letters,  I have  not  been  seriously  incommoded  by 
the  weather,  nor  delayed  an  hour. 

The  rain  seems  now  to  have  come  to  California  with  some  inten- 
tion of  staying,  and  I cannot  afford  to  linger;  nor  can  I properly  see 
California  at  its  best  in  such  weather.  I therefore  determined  to 
make  inquiry  about  the  vessels  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Oregon, 
respectively.  My  friend  Fisher,  so  soon  as  we  reached  here,  went 
with  me  to  the  offices,  and  I obtained  all  the  information  I could, 
and  he  then  escorted  me  to  this  Hotel,  where  I am  now  writing.  He 
was  kind  and  polite  as  could  be.  I am  sure  Charles  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him  ; for  my  impression  is,  he  spoke  highly  of  him  to  me 
when  he  visited  Alexandria. 

The  country  from  Los  Angeles  to  this  city  is  in  a great  measure 
up  the  Valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — pronounced  Waaheen.  We  tra- 
versed a considerable  extent  of  country  before  we  reached  that  valley 
during  the  night  which,  of  course,  I could  not  see ; but  I am  told  is 
not  of  much  interest.  At  daylight  I rose,  and  from  that,  to  San 
Francisco,  250  miles,  we  passed  through  this  wide  valley;  at  first 
mostly  grazing,  level  or  rolling  and  far  reaching  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  on  the  East;  the  Coast  Range  bounding  it  on  the 
West.  We  crossed  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin,  for 
they  are  mainly  on  the  East,  fed  from  the  mountains,  the  road 
running  on  that  side  of  the  river.  We  then  came  into  vast  tracts  of 
wheat,  but  not  far  advanced ; not  so  far,  by  two  weeks,  as  the  wheat 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  owing,  I atn  told,  to  the  severe  winter.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  do  injustice  to  California  by  a conq)arison. 

I will  probably  pass  over  a large  part  of  this  again  when  I go  to 
the  Yosemite,  and  will  then  tell  you  of  it.  This  though  I can  say, 
that  I was  disappointed  both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  houses  and  homes.  I saw  in  this  great  extent  of  country,  few 
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that  we  would  call  comfortable.  But  now  that  I have  been  much 
over  the  W estern  and  Southern  States,  I can  say  no  portion  or  section 
of  it,  or  of  this,  in  that  regard,  compares  with  Virginia.  We  have  more 
of  such,  I really  believe,  than  the  other  States  put  together,  certainly 
South  and  West.  Alas  ! that  rural  civilization,  with  its  rare  race  of 
men,  which  made  Virginia  so  potential  in  national  affairs  and  com- 
fortable and  elevated  at  home,  is  passing  away,  never  more  to  be  seen 
in  that  or  any  other  section  of  our  country.  The  material  show  and 
glitter  of  a metropolitan  and  purely  material  Civilization  is  taking 
the  place  of  that  true  refinement  and  culture,  which  can  belong  only 
to  homes,  such  as  our  State  had,  scattered  over  its  whole  surface. 

In  the  little  I have  seen  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  a dashing  jdace ; 
but  I will  reserve  what  I have  to  say  of  it  till  I have  further  inves- 
tigated. Soon  as  I secured  my  room,  I went  to  the  Post-office 
and  was  delighted,  as  you  can  imagine,  to  receive  the  following 
letters  : One  from  Essie,  dated  January  29  ; one  from  Mary,  dated 
January  17,  both  forwarded  by  Col.  Strother  from  Mexico;  two 
from  Taylor,  February  27  and  March  5;  two  from  Margaret,  Feb- 
ruary 27  and  March  5 ; two  from  Cdiarles,  March  5 and  9,  and  one 
from  Mary,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  February  27  ; one  from  J.  C.  Mor- 
ton, written  from  Winchester,  requesting  me  to  allow  the  Foreign 
Bondholders’  Resolution,  eulogistic  of  me,  to  be  published.  I shall 
reply,  that  I cannot  give  consent — I don’t  know  what  they  are, 
having  never  seen  them,  and  I don’t  care,  inasmuch  as  my  action 
upon  the  State  Debt  was  not  prompted  by  motives  solely  to  preserve 
their  interest,  or  in  any  way  to  gain  their  good  will,  but  because  it 
was  right  and  for  the  honor  of  my  State.  I have  no  fear  about  the 
result  to  me.  During  my  travels  I have  met  many  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  respectable  men,  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  many  of 
them  from  Virginia,  and  they,  with  one  accord,  wuthout  distinction 
of  party,  endorse  heartily  my  action.  And  wherever  I have  been, 
my  coming  and  departure  have  been  heralded  or  announced  with 
most  complimentary  notices.  The  trouble,  as  you  have  seen,  has 
been  to  avoid  attentions,  for  I have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to 
receive  them,  and  at  the  same  time  profit  by  my  travels. 

Soon  as  I reached  here,  an  old  T^ale  classmate — Charles  T.  H. 
Palmer — called  to  see  me  at  my  room  in  this  Hotel  whilst  I was 
dressing,  and  wanted  me  to  attend  his  Club  and  address  it  on  our 
State  affaii’S ; said  he  was  a Republican,  but  admired  my  course  so 
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much,  he  wanted  me  to  meet  the  gentlemen  of  this  City  and  speak  to 
them.  Said,  also,  he  had  written  to  me,  and  a response  came — from 
Taylor  I suppose — that  I would  be  in  San  Fi'ancisco,  and  that  yester- 
day’s ])apers  announced  that  I was  on  my  way  and  would  reach  here  this 
evening.  Pie  was  cordial  and  hospitable  ; wanted  me  to  be  his  guest, 
which  I declined,  as  I did  also  to  address  his  Club.  I had  a delight- 
ful talk  with  him  of  our  college  days,  but  I told  him,  as  I have  done 
others  on  this  trip,  I am  not  to  bo  interviewed,  and  will  not  ventilate 
my  opinions  on  public  matters;  am  travelling  for  pleasure  and  rest. 

At  supper  I met  with  the  old  Army  Colonel  of  whom  I spoke  as 
having  seen  upon  the  cars.  I left  the  train  at  Santa  F6,  he  came  on 
here,  m route  to  his  home  in  Seattle,  Washington  Territory.  His 
name  is  Haller,  recently  retired  and  now  living  there.  He  says  I 
can  safely  go  there,  the  weather  is  pleasant  now,  a milder  winter 
climate  than  California,  though  much  farther  north,  tempered  by  the 
Kuro  Siwo,  or  Black  Stream,  which,  beginning  in  p]astern  equatorial 
regions  and  flowing  by  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan  to  our  shores, 
modifies  the  seasons  of  our  North-west  Coast,  as  the  climate  of  Europe 
is  softened  by  that  of  the  Gulf.  I think  I shall  accept  his  invitation, 
for  the  weather  here  at  present  will  prevent  my  seeing  California  as  I 
should  : the  mountains  are  full  of  snow  and  Yosemite  cannot  be 
visited.  Nor  can  I go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  before  8th  of  April 
as  there  is  no  steamer,  and  I cannot  alFord  to  stay  here  idly  till  that 
time ; and  then  I would  be  bothered  by  attentions,  and  I want  to 
avoid  them.  AVhen  I return,  I can,  as  in  St.  Louis,  be  out  all  the 
time,  and  then  they  can’t  catch  me.  This  looks  very  ungrateful, 
maybe  churlish,  but  so  it  must  be.  I wall  see  my  friend,  the  Colonel, 
to-morrow.  We  will  breakfast  together  and  talk  over  the  matter  of 
our  taking  the  same  vessel  on  Monday  to  Victoria.  Mr.  PVallace  also 
urges  this  course  upon  me,  and  gives  me  cordial  invitation  to  that  city. 
And  now  I’ll  go  to  bed. 

Sunday,  March  19,  1882. 

I think  Taylor  better  sell  the  hay  as  soon  as  he  can.  I hope  the 
lambs  will  turn  out  better  than  last  year.  Try  to  make  Ziun 
finish  the  fence  about  the  Barn  according  to  our  understanding.  I 
hope  that  will  be  done  before  I return  home.  Has  Bob  Smith 
done  trimming  the  old  trees  and  setting  out  the  new  ones? 

When  I rose  this  morning  and  looked  out,  it  was  pouring  down ; 
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it  soon  cleared  off,  however,  and  by  ten  o’clock  I was  abroad  with  a 
clear  sky,  which  continued  the  entire  day.  I saw  iny  friend  the  old 
Colonel,  and  to-morrow,  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.,  we  will  sail  for  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver  Island.  Continue  to  write  and  send  the  papers 
here,  that  I may  receive  them  on  my  return.  You  may  not  hear 
from  me  now  for  three  or  four  weeks,  as  the  mails  are  very  rare ; 
you  must  not  be  uneasy.  There  may  be  no  mail  travelling  faster 
than  I will  probably  myself,  by  which  I can  write  whilst  I am  gone ; 
but  I will  write  if  I can.  I will  go  to  Victoria  first,  then  across 
to  Oregon,  then  up  the  Columbia  River  to  Walla- Walla,  then  back 
to  Portland  by  rail,  and  then  to  this  city  again  by  sea.  I may  then 
visit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  can’t  tell  till  I come  back  here. 

After  breakfast,  I started  out  for  a walk,  went  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  a handsome  edifice;  remained  a short  time  and  then  visited 
the  new  City  Hall  and  the  Mechanical  Exhibition  Room ; then 
strolled  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  ascending  one  of  the  hills  which 
dominate  it  and  had  a fine  view  of  its  entire  site ; then  to  the  old 
Reservoir  and  the  ancient  Spanish  Mission,  called  Dolores,  built  of 
adobe  and  hoary  with  age.  Thence  to  AVoodward’s  Garden,  an 
attractive  place,  containing  a zoological  garden,  I think  the  best  I 
know  in  America;  a museum,  conservatory,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  There  were  hundreds  of  people  out  and  I enjoyed  my  stroll 
exceedingly.  These  wanderings  are  a great  source  of  pleasure  to  me, 
looking  at  the  people  and  strange  things,  with  none  to  molest  or  bother 
me,  and  the  luxury  of  simple  walking,  which  to  me  is  so  easy. 

I saw  a large  part  of  the  city  and  have  made  myself  familiar  with  its 
location  and  surroundings,  and  when  I return  to  California  will  finish 
it  up.  Of  course  I talked  with  a good  many  people  and  learned 
much  of  things  here.  I passed  a little  Chinese  settlement;  habita- 
tions we  would  hardly  put  cattle  in,  certainly  would  not  horses.  I 
don’t  wonder  the  laborers  are  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them.  I talked 
to  two  or  three  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  say  they 
have  penetrated  every  avenue  of  work  and  driven  out  Americans. 
They  live  on  almost  nothing  and  send  their  earnings  back  to  China, 
and  bring  but  little  with  them  when  they  come.  AA’hen  I return,  I 
will  look  further  into  the  Chinese  and  their  question.  I came  back 
to  the  Hotel,  after  wandering  seven  or  eight  hours.  I will  close  this 
now.  Send  to  Charles  with  love  for  all.  AA’^hen  you  write  to  Mrs. 
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Nelson,  give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  to  write.  Tell  me  how  the 
Doctor  is,  and  Mary. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  25.] 


On  Steamer  Elder,  Pacific  Ocean, 

Between  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 

Monday,  March  20,  1882. 


My  Dear  Taylor, — 


I wrote  in  San  Francisco  and  mailed  it  before  I left,  giving  an 
account  of  myself  up  to  March  19th.  I found  I could  not  utilize 
my  time  in  California  on  account  of  the  weather.  As  I informed  you, 
the  season  there  has  been  unusually  severe — dry  and  late — and  vege- 
tation is  some  weeks  behind  its  normal  time.  I wish  to  see  that 
country,  if  possible,  in  its  prime;  I therefore  determined  to  run  up 
into  this  more  northern  region.  A"ou  will  say  this  is  a very  illogical 
proceeding,  and  so  it  seems ; but  the  result  may  not  show  it.  The 
friends  whom  I have  made  advise  me  that  I can  travel  in  the  British 
Dominions  on  this  coast,  and  in  Western  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  pleasantly  now,  and  that  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  Isother- 
mal Line,  I will  find  a more  genial  climate  there  than  in  California. 
In  any  event,  it  will  not  be  time  lost.  I cannot  visit  Yosemite  for 
some  weeks  yet  and  see  it  with  profit;  in  the  meanwhile,  I will  see 
other  lands.  My  old  army  friend.  Colonel  Haller,  of  whom  I have 
spoken,  and  who  now  lives  in  Washington  Territory  at  Seattle, 
advises  me  urgently  to  take  the  trip.  I would  have  gone  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  there  is  no  steamer  till  the  8th  of  April. 
Colonel  Haller  and  I have  been  at  the  same  hotel  in  San  Francisco, 
and  have  had  numerous  talks.  He  is  a fine  old  fellow,  amiable,  kind- 
hearted  and  accommodating;  you  see  from  the  heading  of  this  sheet 
he  gave  me  the  paper  on  which  I now  write. 

I walked  about  the  city  this  morning  after  breakfast,  and  by  twelve 
or  one  o’clock  the  Colonel  and  I were  on  our  way  to  the  wharf  to 
take  the  steamer.  We  found  an  immense  crowd  gathered  ; some  to 
come  away ; and  their  friends  to  see  them  off.  The  cabins  were  full 
and  steerage  too,  numbering  between  four  and  five  hundred  passen- 
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gers;  the  most  of  them  going  to  Victoria  to  work  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  I feared  we  would  get  a poor  cabin,  but  the 
Captain  knew  my  friend  and  soon  knew  me,  and  gave  ns  an  excellent 
room  together : we  are  nicely  fixed.  The  crowd,  however,  on  the 
vessel  is  great;  the  deck  covered  with  them,  lying  in  every  direction. 
It  is  strano-e  that  all  the  vessels  and  steamboats  on  which  I have 

o 

travelled  on  this  trip — some  seven  or  eight — have  been  crowded. 

My  friend  the  Colonel  and  I are  now  rpiite  intimate.  He  has  told 
me  of  himself.  He  was  on  General  McClellan’s  staff.  At  a party  in 
Ids  tent  in  1862,  early  in  the  AVar,  toasts  were  given,  and  one  of  his 
guests  reported  to  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  that  he,  the  Colonel, 
had  offered  a disloyal  one,  wishing  success  to  the  Confederacy,  or  that 
peace  might  dawn  on  two  Confederations,  or  something  of  that  import. 
Stanton  at  once  struck  his  name  from  the  Rolls  of  the  Army  without 
further  inquiry,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  He  came  out 
here  and  settled  in  Washington  Territory,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  and  is  now  his  home.  Recently,  he  was  honorably  restored  to 
the  Army  with  the  rank  he  would  have  had,  had  he  remained  in 
the  service  — a full  Colonelcy  — and  upon  attaining  the  requisite  age 
(63),  was  put  upon  the  retired  list.  I believe  he  is  a good  man;  he 
certainly  makes  an  admirable  travelling  companion,  and  has  been  of 
service  and  interest  to  me  in  my  journey,  being  full  of  information 
with  regard  to  this  whole  country,  as  army  officers  usually  are.  I 
found  on  board  also,  as  agreed,  another  acquaintance  whom  I met  on 
the  cars,  you  remember:  Mr.  Wallace,  Superintendent  of  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  British  Dominion,  a wide-awake  Scotchman.  He,  too, 
is  of  much  service  and  interest  to  me.  The  Captain  took  us  all  three 
as  his  special  guests  to  his  table ; thus  everything  is  agreeable. 


Tuesday,  3Iarch  22,  1882. 

During  the  day  we  have  sailed  with  land  in  full  sight,  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains  coming  down  sheer  to  the  water,  as  thev  seem 
at  the  distance  we  are  now  from  them — ten  to  thirty  miles — their 
tops  covered  with  snow.  The  air  is  pleasant;  a little  cool  from  the 
breeze  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  the  Ocean  is  smooth, 
without  a cap  upon  its  waves.  The  tropical  seas,  of  which  I wrote 
you,  do  not  surpass  it  in  gentle,  peaceful  bearing.  If  it  thus  continues 
to  the  end  of  our  voyage,  I will  say  it  is  well  entitled  to  its  name — 
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Pacific.  The  sun  has  been  siiining  its  best  all  day.  The  Gulls  are 
mimerous  as  I have  seen  them  anywliere;  have  been  not  only  in  our 
waive,  but  Happing  their  wings  or  floating  over  the  vessel  from  dawn  till 
dark,  so  near  that  you  can  almost  reach  them  with  your  hand.  AVhen 
night  comes,  I go  to  bed  well  satisfied  with  my  first  experience  of 
tliis  great  Ocean. 

I forgot  yesterday  to  tell  you  of  the  beautiful  Harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  we  had  a good  opportunity  of  seeing  as  we  came  out. 
The  evening  was  clear  and  we  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  my  friends 
})ointed  out  to  me  the  objects  of  interest  around  the  splendid  Bay. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  the  towns  of  Alameda,  Oakland,  and  Berke- 
ley. Oakland  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State,  bearing  the 
.same  relation  to  San  Francisco  that  Brooklyn  does  to  New  York  ; in 
effect,  the  suburbs  of  California’s  metropolis.  Just  between  them  and 
San  Francisco,  lies  Goat  Island;  a little  lower  down,  the  Island  of 
Alcatraz,  heavily  fortified  ; then  Angel  Island,  and  then  the  Light 
House,  crowning  one  of  the  Pillars  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Oil  the 
other  side  lies  tlie  city  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  from  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  vessels  you  have  a superb  view,  as  it  is  spread  out  upon 
flats,  or  receding  from  the  water  mounts  into  high  hills.  It  is  extend- 
ing itself  over  the  whole  Northern  point  of  the  peninsula  on  which  it  is 
built,  with  its  houses,  and  outlying  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  whilst  along 
the  shore  are  the  Forts  and  Government  Reservations,  and  the  Cliff 
House,  which  stands  upon  a point  of  land  jutting  into  the  sea  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  other  [lillar  of  the  Golden  Gate.  All  these 
objects  were  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  clear  evening,  and  most 
conspicuous  was  Lone  Mountain,  surmounted  by  a cross,  around 
wliich  are  located  the  Cemeteries  of  the  city. 

The  whole  scene  was  beautiful,  and  rendered  more  so  as  we  glided 
into  the  evening  and  the  night  over  the  placid  waters  of  the  almost 
boundless  sea.  The  exit  was  much  gentler  than  I had  supposed  it 
could  be;  indeed  was  not  perceptible  as  we  passed  from  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  to  the  Ocean.  I thought  the  swell  would  have  been 
unpleasant,  for  I remember  that  in  coming  out  of  the  Harbor  of 
Havana,  the  tossing  of  the  ship  sent  many  with  sickness  to  their  cots. 

During  more  than  half  of  Wednesday  we  continued  to  sail  over 
placid  waters,  so  calm  that  not  a crest  was  visible  on  the  whole  ex- 
j)anse,  always  in  sight  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  continued  without 
variation  upon  our  right,  whilst  on  our  left  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
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water  short  of  China  and  Japan.  Yet  though  the  surface  was  calm,  the 
swell  of  the  waves  was  such  at  times,  that  the  vessel  in  her  progress 
rolled  so  heavily  as  almost  to  prevent  walking  upon  the  deck.  Hap- 
pily I seem  to  be  a good  sailor,  and  have  not  yet  felt  those  disagree- 
able sensations  which  hasten  numbers  of  my  fellow  travellers  to  their 
rooms.  Mary  will  tell  you  what  I mean,  if  she  can  recall  her  voyage 
to  Boston.  At  mid-day,  almost  without  warning,  we  drifted  into  a 
fog — things  common  in  these  latitudes — which,  after  an  hour  or  two, 
became  so  dense  as  to  require  the  sounding  of  the  Fog-horn  at  fre- 
quent intervals ; but  happily  our  road  was  wide,  it  did  not  necessitate 
the  material  lessening  of  our  speed,  and  the  good  ship  steamed  on  at 
her  usual  gait. 

I amused  myself  in  reading  and  talking  to  my  fellow  passengers. 
Of  course  we  had  on  board  a great  variety ; almost  every  land  is 
represented.  Chinese,  Germans,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Americans, 
from  w'ellnigh  every  State,  coming  to  this  Northern  land  in  search  of 
homes  or  fortunes ; most  of  them  to  work  on  the  Canadian  Railway. 
All  with  whom  I have  talked  and  who  know  the  country  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  its  many  resources  and 
advantages,  and  those  who  are  going  for  the  first  time  are  full  of  hope. 

Same  Ship,  Thursday,  March  23,  1882. 

AVhen  I looked  out  this  morning  it  was  raining,  and  continued 
off  and  on  during  the  day,  but  happily  holding  up  so  often  as  not  to 
interfere  materially  with  my  observation.  About  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  Light-house  on  Tatoosh  Island,  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  American  side.  You  know  these 
Straits  flow  between  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  Island, 
and  divide  the  American  from  the  English  possessions.  Tatoosh 
Island  is  of  solid  rock,  standing  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the 
main  land  and  surrounded  by  lesser  islands  also  of  rock,  among  them 
a columnar  one  of  considerable  height,  upon  which  the  whole  Ocean 
beats,  tossing  its  waves  sometimes  over  them  and  washing  the 
Light-house  windows  with  its  spray. 

The  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  rain  holding  up  I stood  upon  the 
deck  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  We  entered  the  Straits  and  steamed 
up  them  for  sixty  miles  to  Victoria,  the  chief  town  on  Vancouver 
Island.  Along  the  entire  distance,  the  mountains  on  the  main  land 
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reached  to  the  coast,  their  tops  now  snow-clad.  On  the  Island  side, 
altogether  highland,  sometimes  as  you  advance  are  settlements  along 
the  shore.  To-day,  owing  to  the  rainy  weather,  the  highlands  and 
mountains  \vere  draped  in  mist  and  drifting  clouds,  which  seemed  to 
me  such  a sight  as  old  Scotland  or  Scandinavia  might  present,  and  so 
some  Scotchmen  on  board  agreed.  I do  not  know  that  I ought  to 
regret  this ; I have  witnessed  so  many  scenes  amid  the  sunlight  that 
I am  not  inclined  to  grieve  that  he  has  hid  his  face  here,  especially 
as  I suppose  he  is  allowing  me  to  see  the  country  at  this  season 
in  its  normal  mood.  At  any  rate  I enjoyed  it  much,  and  passed 
over  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  doubtless  with  few  equals  on  the 
Globe,  with  its  striking  environments  of  landscape,  making  no 
(piarrel  with  the  sky.  As  we  approached  Victoria,  another  Light- 
house greeted  us  on  the  English  side,  situated  on  another  rock  island 
with  similar  surroundings,  save  that  no  great  ocean  here  lashes  its 
rugged  sides.  We  halted  and  sounded  for  a Pilot ; he  came  out,  but 
the  little  Harbor  was  so  intricate  that  it  was  several  hours  before  our 
large  and  heavily  laden  vessel  coidd  be  brought  safely  to  her  berth. 

During  this  time,  however,  my  friend  Mr.  Wallace  pointed  out  to 
me  the  objects  of  interest ; the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  Storehouse, 
the  Government  houses,  the  IMarine  Hospital,  and  the  homes  of  the 
chief  residents.  The  Harbor  is  small,  but  completely  land-locked; 
when  you  get  in,  it  apjiears  like  a basin,  well  rimmed  and  guarded. 
The  site  is  pretty,  and  some  of  the  residences  are  neat  and  attrac- 
tive. My  friend,  the  Colonel,  says  when  he  first  came  to  this  far 
North-west,  in  1858,  there  were  only  six  or  seven  houses  here;  now 
the  town  claims  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  After  we  landed 
and  the  way  was  opened  to  go  ashore,  it  was  after  dark,  but  the 
Colonel  and  I Avalked  up  into  the  town  and  visited  some  of  the  streets 
and  the  principal  Hotel  of  the  place,  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  our 
wanderings.  He  seemed  to  have  many  acquaintances  and  friends 
here.  We  then  returned  and  learned  from  the  Captain,  that  he  would 
make  every  effort  to  unload  his  heavy  cargo  by  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  that  w'e  may  at  that  hour  lift  anchor  and  move  on.  I 
Avas  glad  to  learn  this,  for  I feared  aa^c  would  be  detained  during  the 
day  on  account  of  the  tide. 
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Friday,  31arch  24,  1882. 

I was  abroad  at  daylight,  that  I might  walk  over  Victoria.  The 
crowded  state-rooms  and  deck  liad  been  cleared  and  the  several  hun- 
dred passengers  had  left  for  their  respective  destinations.  The  hands 
had  been  at  work  the  entire  nio;ht  unloading,  and  when  I went  out 
were  still  at  it.  Among  them  were  some  twenty  Indians  of  this 
region.  They  were  very  dilferent  from  those  I saw  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  or  the  aborigines  of  tlie  Eastern  part  of  the  Continent. 
These  are  about  the  same  complexion  as  the  Chinese,  and  though 
larger,  have  many  of  the  characteristics  that  mark  the  Mongolian  ; 
indeed  I thought  they  were  Chinese  of  a sturdier  type  than  those  I 
had  seen,  making  the  impression  on  me,  that  they  had  found  their 
way  hither  in  prehistoric  times  from  the  shores  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. They  tell  me  they  are  quite  well  behaved,  and,  differing  from 
our  Atlantic  Coast  aborigines — an  industrious  people.  AVhen  I look 
at  them  and  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  I seem  to  see  how, 
by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  every  one  of  them,  the  fate- 
ful tie  of  blood  has  linked  the  Continents.  They  are  as  they  are, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  are  powerless  to  shuffle  off  the  bonds  of 
Race,  though  they  cross  the  seas. 

I walked  over  the  town  and  saw  it  quite  thoroughly.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  considering  its  age,  having,  however,  as  yet  not  many  evi- 
dences of  wealth  ; most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  of  one  story, 
both  dwelling  and  business.  But  I noticed  that  its  people  are  like 
Americans  in  their  own  new  towns,  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  I 
wanted  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  AYarehouse, 
and  the  Colonel  and  I went  there  several  times  before  our  departure, 
but  it  was  not  open  ; the  average  Britisher  does  not  shake  the  dew- 
drops  from  his  mane  very  early — rather  enjoys  his  morning  nap, 
regardless  of  the  doings  of  the  sun.  I will  stop  here  as  I want  to 
mail  this,  and  fonvard  it  on  a steamer  in  advance  of  my  return, 
that  you  may  know  I am  well,  and  enjoying  myself  in  this  far  off 
country.  Send  to  Charles  with  love  for  all  with  him,  and  abun- 
dant for  yourselves.  In  haste. 

Affectionately, 

E. 
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[No.  26.] 


The  Esmond  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon, 

Saturday,  March  25,  1882. 


My  Dear  Mary, — 


I wrote  to  your  Uncle  Taylor  up  to  Friday  morning,  that  I might 
mail  it  in  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory,  hoping  it  would 
reach  you  earlier  than  I anticipated  when  I left  San  Francisco.  I 
will  now  write  this  and  mail  it  here,  that  it  may  go  in  a steamer 
in  advance  of  the  one  upon  which  I will  return  to  California. 
I number  this ; when  I do  not,  it  is  because  my  memorandum  is 
in  my  trunk  and  not  convenient  to  come  at.  I trust  the  connection 
to  you,  as  often  I do  not  open  or  see  my  trunk  for  several  days, 
leaving  it  for  convenience  at  the  hotel  or  depot,  and  carrying  only 
a few  necessary  things  in  a parcel. 

When  I finished  my  last,  the  steamer  was  ready  to  leave  Victoria 
for  Port  Townsend,  on  Puget  Sound.  My  friend.  Colonel  Haller, 
went  with  me  to  the  deck,  and  we  stood  there  viewing  the  scenery 
as  we  moved.  The  morning  was  again  cloudy,  but  not  enough 
to  prevent  our  standing  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoying  the  outlook. 
The  Colonel,  knowing  the  country  thoroughly,  having  lived  here 
many  years,  as  I have  already  said,  could  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
straits  and  inlets,  points  and  light-houses,  and  islands  through  this 
archipelago ; as  familiar  was  he  with  it,  as  an  old  tar  who  had  navi- 
gated its  waters  for  a lifetime.  It  was  not  long  before  we  came  in 
sight  of  Port  Townsend,  beautifully  situated  on  rising  and  high 
ground,  with  its  front  full  towards  us.  Soon  as  we  landed,  the 
Colonel  and  I went  ashore.  He  had  many  acquaintances,  and  in  a 
short  time  so  had  I — Judges,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Collectors,  and 
what  not.  We  went,  by  invitation,  to  Judge  Swain’s  office,  and  he 
showed  us  many  Indian  and  other  curiosities ; he  is  quite  an  anti- 
quarian. We  then  walked  through  the  little  town  and  ascended 
the  heights  upon  which  a portion  of  it  is  built  and  where  we  had  a 
beautiful  view.  On  a near  island  to  the  right,  was  Fort  Townsend, 
which  Colonel  Haller  himself  built  in  1858,  when  in  command  here. 
On  the  left  stands  the  Light-house,  and  before  and  beyond,  is  the 
beautiful  water,  apparently  land-lockcd  by  numerous  islands. 
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As  I have  said,  the  morning  was  cloudy ; now  a wind  sprang  up 
and  drifted  the  clouds  away,  and  the  sun  came  out  brightly,  and  thus 
continued  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  remained  at  Port  Town- 
send several  hours  and  then  steamed  on  to  Seattle.  The  evening  was 
line,  and  the  Colonel  continued  to  instruct  me  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  with  regard  to  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  region. 
Towards  sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  Seattle,  situated,  as  all  these 
towns  seem  to  be,  on  rising  ground,  and  making  an  imposing  sight 
with  its  whole  broadside  towards  us  as  we  approached,  the  houses 
located  one  above  the  other  upon  the  hillside,  sloping  back  from  the 
water.  This  town  has  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity — has  had 
and  is  now  having  a boom — grown  and  growing  so  fast  that  more  than 
half  the  houses — many  of  them  nice  and  handsome — are  built  among 
tlie  stumps  of  trees,  that  made  the  site  a little  while  ago  a dense  pri- 
meval forest.  They  have  not  had  time  to  remove  the  stumps ; only 
time  to  cut  down  the  trees. 

The  prices  of  lots  asked  and  obtained  are  fabulous,  for  this  is 
regarded  as  the  coming  city  of  Washington  Territory — soon  to  be  a 
State, — if  not  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  North-west;  indeed,  the 
Colonel  says,  that  it  is  the  future  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Its  harbor  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  in  these  waters.  The  bottom  of 
Puget  Sound  is  I’ocky  and  too  deep  to  furnish  good  anchorage,  as 
a general  thing ; but  Seattle  is  free  from  these  disadvantages,  which 
gives  it  a superiority  over  all  competitors,  that  puts  it  without  a rival 
in  these  regions.  Its  friends  contend  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  and  of  Puget  Sound  is  so  far  superior  to  the  Colum- 
bia River,  that  it  will  in  a little  time  outstrip  Portland,  now  the 
Queen  City  of  the  North-west.  When  the  steamer  landed,  I took 
leave  of  my  friend.  Colonel  Haller.  Here  he  has  a son  practising 
law,  and  here  he  proposes  to  make  his  own  home.  I parted  with  him 
reluctantly,  for  he  is  a kind  and  amiable  gentleman,  and  made 
himself  most  agreeable  and  useful.  As  usual  I walked  over  the  town, 
made  myself  familiar  with  it,  and  then  came  back  to  the  steamer  and 
went  to  bed. 

This  morning — Saturday,  25th — the  steamer  got  under  way  early. 
The  Captain  told  me  he  would  work  all  night  in  getting  off  freight,  and 
tiy  to  land  me  in  Tacoma  in  time  to  take  the  train  on  my  way  to  the 
city  of  Portland.  When  I rose,  a little  after  daylight,  he  had 
kept  his  word,  and  we  were  under  steam.  The  morning  was  again 
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cloudy  but  no  rain  was  falling;  I could  stand  on  deck  and  still 
further  enjoy  the  scene.  Approaching  Tacoma,  the  first  object  which 
greeted  us  was  an  immense  saw-mill,  an  institution  in  this  country, 
and  a part  of  almost  every  site.  The  town  itself,  though  of  smaller 
proportions,  is  much  like  Seattle  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  its 
pretensions;  built,  too,  like  it,  among  the  logs  and  stumps  of  forests 
which  but  lately  covered  the  spot  where  it  stands. 

Soon  as  I reached  the  wharf,  I was  introduced  to  Governor 
Newell  of  this  Territory  of  Washington,  also  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Railroad,  the  Postmaster,  and  others.  Governor  Newell  merely 
happened  to  be  here ; he  lives  in  Olympia,  the  Capital,  and  went  back 
with  me  to  the  Junction  on  his  way  home.  He  introduced  me  to  his 
daughter,  a nice  young  lady,  on  the  train  with  him,  and  several  gen- 
tleman, among  them  a Scotch  Presbyterian  Preacher,  who  contributed 
to  make  it  a pleasant  ride.  The  Governor  was  lately  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  member  of  Congress  from 
that  State.  He  has  been  here  now  for  eighteen  months,  and,  like 
everybody  I have  seen,  perfectly  charmed  with  the  country.  He 
says  that  he  has  been  over  most  of  it,  and  that  its  resources  are  im- 
mense: lumber,  coal,  hay,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat;  of  the  last, 
they  can  raise  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels.  That,  however,  is  rather 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  beyond  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. He  has  written  a good  deal  on  the  country  and  its  character- 
istics, and  will  send  his  papers  to  my  address.  You  must  preserve 
them  for  me.  He  urged  me  to  go  to  Olympia  with  him,  and  was 
altogether  attentive,  agreeable  and  polite.  When  he  got  off,  my 
friend  the  Scotch  Preacher  took  up  the  conversation  and  entertained 
me  with  his  views  upon  the  spread  of  the  Faith  in  this  region ; and 
when  he  left,  another  Scotchman  who  has  lived  in  Australia,  China, 
New  Zealand  and  Japan,  entertained  me  w'ith  his  travels ; and  thus 
we  reachetl  Kalama.  This  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Road  on  the  Columbia  River,  as  Tacoma  is  on  Puget  Sound, 
though  those  interested  in  Seattle  insist  that  it  must  ultimately  be- 
come the  natural  terminus  of  every  line,  and  be  the  commercial  and 
financial  centre  of  the  Pacific,  as  New  York  is  of  the  Atlantic  Coast ; 
its  harbor  is  fine,  and  its  advantages  great.  Kalama  is  a little 
town  just  on  the  river  bank  and  not  much  to  speak  of  at  present. 
It  has  had  its  boom  and  is  now  resting, — perhaps  forever. 

Before  passing  on,  I must  say  a word  of  these  wonderful  waters, 
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the  Straits  of  Fuea,  the  Georgian  Gulf,  and  Puget  Sound.  They 
are  now,  by  the  construction  of  these  two  Continental  Roads — the  Cana- 
dian, and  the  Nortliern  Pacific — and  the  tide  of  immigration  pouring 
in,  becoming  known,  and  this  tide  is  large  and  constant.  I have 
remarked,  that  those  who  live  here  are  captivated  by  the  climate 
and  the  soil.  They  have  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  in  the 
East,  and  the  soil  is  highly  productive.  But  the  waters  above 
alluded  to  are  worth  a journey  to  see,  and  when  they  become  better 
known,  and  the  facilities  of  travel  are  increased  by  the  competition  of 
the  Railroads,  will  attract  a large  summer  travel.  The  Straits  of 
Fuca  are  simply  splendid  in  their  beauty — not  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  waters  I have  ever  seen, — the  rocks  which  bound  and  bind 
them  trying  how  gorgeous  they  can  make  their  setting  in  varied, 
pronounced  and  picturesque  outline.  The  archipelago  reaching 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska  is  almost  unrivalled  in  the  world 
for  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery,  both  of  land  and  water,  and 
throws  quite  into  the  shade  the  New  England  coast — the  atmos- 
phere tempered  by  the  warm  stream  of  the  Pacific.  The  voyage  to 
Alaska  can  be  made  altogether  through  these  numei’ous  Islands  with 
harbors  everywhere,  and  the  vessel  is  not  compelled  to  take  the  open 
sea.  The  only  trouble  I have  heard  suggested,  is  the  depth  of  the 
water,  sometimes  in  the  places  otherwise  so  well  protected,  too  deep 
for  safe  anchorage ; but  for  pleasurable  sailing,  I agree  it  is  beyond 
expression  charming. 

At  Kalama  I had  my  baggage  transferred  to  a little  steamboat  on 
the  Columbia  River,  where  I dined.  We  steamed  up  this  river  for 
thirty  miles  and  then  entered  the  Willamette,  and  in  twelve  miles 
more  reached  this  city  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  During  the 
ride,  either  on  land  or  water,  we  were  rarely  ever  out  of  sight  of  vast 
forests,  sometimes  in  their  original  vigor  and  beauty,  sometimes  cut 
down  and  rotting  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  swept  over  immense 
tracts  by  fire,  only  the  blasted  trees  and  their  charred  stumps  stand- 
ing, instances  of  the  wasteful  destruction  which  has  ever  attended 
the  advance  of  our  civilization  Westward.  It  drizzled  all  the  way, 
or  was  misty,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  my  seeing 
the  river  and  its  banks,  but  such  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  the 
high  and  snow-clad  mountains  that  are,  in  clear  weather,  visible  to 
the  traveller  from  the  boat  as  he  moves  : Mounts  Hood,  Adams,  St. 
Helena,  and  Rainier.  But  I hope,  as  I will  be  in  this  region  some- 
10  . 
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time  longer,  I will  have  clear  weather  to  enable  me  to  see  them,  the 
only  objects  I have  missed.  The  distance  I have  travelled  from  San 
Francisco  is  981  miles. 

I came  at  once  to  this  Hotel  and  found  it  a good  one;  having 
taken  a room,  I walked  about  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  busi- 
ness j3arts  of  the  town.  There  are  many  good  and  some  quite  fine 
houses,  and  I was  favorably  impressed  with  the  appearance  upon  a 
superficial  survey. 

Sunday,  March  26,  1882. 

I will  say  nothing  of  this  big,  wild  Columbia  River  till  I have 
further  seen  it ; a river  along  whose  banks,  as  far  as  I have  gone, 
there  are  not  many  habitations,  but  still  lined  with  forests  which  stood 
when  Lewis  and  Clarke  came  down  it,  approaching  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Yesterday  was  a poor  day  for  seeing  it,  rainy  and  misty  as  it 
was ; but  I hope  to  travel  much  further  up,  and  will  postpone  what 
I may  have  to  say  to  a future  letter.  When  I looked  out  this  morn- 
ing it  was  still  cloudy  and  drizzling  rain  : another  unfavorable  day. 
I breakfasted,  and  finding  where  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  was,  went 
there  and  heard  a fair  sermon.  After  church  I determined  to  call 
and  see  Effinger,  for  it  would  not  do  to  come  away  out  here  and  not 
make  myself  known  to  him  — a Valley  man.  I went  to  his  home, 
which  I found  in  the  Directory,  and  a handsome  little  home  it 
is.  An  old  lady  came  to  the  door,  who  I afterwards  found  was  his 
mother-in-law.  She  was  much  pleased  when  I announced  myself, 
invited  me  in,  said  Mrs.  Eflinger  was  sick  and  Mr.  Effinger  had  not 
yet  returned  from  church.  In  a few  moments  Effinger  and  his 
daughter  arrived.  He  gave  me  a most  cordial  welcome.  Soon  Mrs. 
Effinger  came  out,  and  nothing  would  do  but  I must  lunch  with 
them.  I coidd  not  decline.  We  talked  about  the  old  State,  her 
people,  and  the  doings  there,  and  he  was  a warm  admirer  of  my 
]>art  in  those  doings.  He  inquired  most  kindly  and  particularly  after 
Taylor,  and  sent  him  his  friendly  I’emembrances.  He  is  nicely  fixed, 
and  his  home  in  its  appointments  indicates  comfort  and  refinement. 
His  wife,  you  know,  is  a Mississippi  or  Alabama  lady,  I forget 
which. 

After  dinner  or  lunch,  for  it  was  the  latter  after  the  custom  here, 
Effinger  took  me  by  his  office  on  our  walk.  I should  think  he  is 
doing  well  from  the  appearance  of  things,  and  his  affairs  in  a healthy 
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condition.  He  tells  me  he  has  hopes  of  an  election  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  which  I trust  may  be  realized.  We  then  walked  about  the 
city.  I was  struck  with  the  wealth,  and  taste  too,  manifested  in 
many  of  the  residences.  They  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  many  of 
them  are  costly  and  beautiful ; the  business  houses  also  are  some 
of  them  large  and  handsome,  generally  of  brick  or  stone.  To  me 
the  city  presented  the  appearance  of  a rich,  thriving  place ; they 
claim  that  it  is  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  Union  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  which  is  from  25,000  to  30,000.  I should  hardly  think 
so  many.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Willamette  River;  on 
the  other  is  its  Brooklyn,  called  East  Portland.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  level,  but  reaches  back  to  high  hills  covered  with  native  fir  trees, 
whence  are  fine  views  of  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  with  their  snowy  peaks,  for  on  a clear  day,  Etfiuger  says, 
those  snow-clad  mountains  can  be  seen.  I will  still  hope  I may 
enjoy  such  a day.  Efiinger  insisted  that  I should  be  his  guest ; this, 
of  course,  I declined.  He  walked  about  the  streets  and  along  the 
Park,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  adorned  with 
many  handsome  residences  and  well  built  houses  of  business,  causing 
one  to  think  that  its  claim  for  substantial  wealth  is  not  ill-founded; 
and  then  returned  to  the  hotel  with  me  and  I parted  from  him  after 
a most  agreeable  stroll  of  several  hours,  for  he  is  a bright  and  pleas- 
ant fellow,  and  the  afternoon  delightful  for  walking,  the  sun  every 
now  and  then  flashing  through  the  clouds. 

Later  I wandered  through  the  Chinese  Quarter,  which  is  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  amused  myself  with  the  singular  habits 
of  these  people,  who  here,  as  in  California,  have  come  to  throw  their 
persistent  energy  into  the  struggle  with  the  white  race,  for  supremacy 
in  the  avenues  of  material  industry.  We  passed  in  our  walk  a 
Chinese  Peanut  and  Apple  Stand  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets. 
We  saw  one  of  the  roughs  of  Portland  take  a handful  and  move  on, 
Avithout  paying  for  them.  The  Chinaman  who  owned  the  booth 
made  after  the  fellow  in  great  anger,  but  was  intercepted  by  a police- 
man and  the  issue  of  blows  prevented.  I was  surprised  at  this  mani- 
festation of  pluck,  and  remarked  upon  it  to  Effinger,  supposing  from 
what  I had  read  and  heard,  that  all  manhood  had  been  crushed  out 
of  them  by  the  cruel  treatment  they  have  received  for  so  many  years 
from  the  whites  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Effinger  replied,  that  from  his 
observation,  they  were  not  by  any  means  a coAvardly  people ; that 
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the  hostility  to  them  by  the  majority,  had  made  them  prudent  and 
cautious,  and  submit  to  much  which,  if  upon  anything  like  equal 
terms,  they  would  have  effectively  resented.  The  fact  of  their  sim- 
ple presence  in  the  country  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  courage. 
But  I shall,  when  I return  to  San  Francisco,  find  out  more  about 
them  and  let  you  know. 

To-morrow  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  I will  go  up  the  Columbia 
Kiver  as  far  as  Walla-Walla.  I will  send  this  off  before  I leave, 
that  it  may  start  by  a steamer,  sooner  than  the  one  on  which  I propose 
to  return  to  San  Fi’ancisco.  You  will  not  hear  quite  so  soon  again, 
as  I will  mail  my  next  in  that  city,  and  shall  not  leave  here  on  my 
return  until  next  Sunday,  one  week  from  to-day.  Send  to  Charles 
with  love  for  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

P.  S. — Continue  to  write  and  send  papers  to  San  Francisco  till 
further  orders.  I hope  you  had  a first-rate  time  in  Georgetown. 


[No.  27.] 


The  Stine  House, 

AValla- Walla,  Washington  Territory, 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1882. 


3Ty  Dear  Margaret, — 


I wrote  to  Mary  in  Portland,  Oregon,  closing  the  letter  Sunday 
night  last.  I left  the  next  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  by  boat  for  this 
place.  We  steamed  down  the  Willamette  River  to  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia,  and  then  up  that  river  to  The  Dalles  and  thence  to 
this  place  by  rail.  The  distance  to  The  Dalles  is  114  miles,  from 
The  Dalles  to  AFalla-AValla  168  miles,  whole  distance  282  miles. 

Now,  to  the  incidents  of  my  journey.  Soon  as  I boarded  the 
steamboat  I struck  an  acquaintance,  or  rather  made  one,  in  a Mr. 
Davis  from  San  Francisco,  who  clung  to  me  faithfully  and  was  of 
service  to  me,  as  well  as  agreeable,  the  whole  way  to  The  Dalles. 
He  knew  the  country  and  pointed  out  the  objects  of  interest  on  the 
way.  The  boat  was  densely  crowded  as  usual — men,  women,  and 
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clilklren  — mostly  emigrants  and  prospectors.  It  is  really  amazing 
what  crowds  are  thronging  to  this  North-west  country,  and  more 
astonishing,  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  with  whom  I have  talked  are  from 
the  Western  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, &c.  They  said  their  country  was  rich  and  productive,  but  so 
cold  in  winter  as  almost  to  be  unbearable,  and  so  hot  in  summer,  and 
so  muddy  in  spring  as  to  forbid  moving  even  with  empty  wagons. 
Most  of  these  people  are  of  the  respectable  laboring  classes,  though 
some  are  rich,  and  simply  seeking  a more  genial  home. 

Another  thing  struck  me ; many  of  them  had  fixed  upon  no  par- 
ticular place  for  a settlement.  They  were  going  they  knew  not 
whither,  settling  where  their  fancy  chose,  or  necessity  compelled. 
One  young  man  and  his  wife  told  me  they  were  from  Minnesota ; 
left  home,  came  to  California,  worked  there  on  a farm  during  the 
winter,  and  were  now  going  up  the  Columbia  River  to  settle,  they 
had  ]iot  determined  where ; indeed,  were  as  ignorant  as  infants  of  the 
country,  its  people,  or  its  resources,  save  what  they  had  picked  up 
from  the  highly-colored  railroad  guide-books.  I well  remember  that 
I met  as  many  people  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  seeking  homes  on 
this  Western  Coast,  as  I savv  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the 
Eastern  States ! Such  is  the  ever  restless  character  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Republic ; like  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
the  exciting  life  our  institutions  generate,  they  must  move  on.  And 
quite  sure  I am,  from  my  observation,  that  the  great  majority,  with 
the  same  industry  and  economy  they  are  compelled  to  exercise  in  their 
new,  would  have  done  just  as  well  in  their  old  homes. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  Columbia  we  passed  Vancouver,  a small 
town,  and  a military  reservation  and  Post.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  river  bank,  but  from  its  low  site,  said  to  be  malarious.  Here 
a company  of  United  States  troops  came  aboard,  going  up  the  river 
to  be  distributed  at  various  Military  Stations  throughout  this  region. 

And  thus  we  came  to  the  Lower  Cascade,  the  scenery  getting  finer 
and  finer  as  we  penetrated  the  Cascade  Mountains.  At  the  Cascade 
we  left  the  boat  and  took  the  ears  around  the  rapids,  a distance  of  six 
miles.  This,  of  course,  was  a necessity,  but  we  lost  nothing  of  the 
river  scenery,  for  the  cars  ran  immediately  upon  its  banks,  and  we 
had  a full  view  of  this  historic  place.  I felt  quite  familiar  with  it 
from  what  I had  often  read  of  the  portage  of  the  early  explorers 
around  its  dangerous  waters,  and  when  I looked  at  an  old  Block 
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House  still  standing  in  good  preservation  upon  a high  bluff  around 
which  the  river  flows,  my  mind  went  back  readily  to  the  dangers 
which  constantly  threatened  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  their  band,  and 
the  many  who  have  since  followed  in  their  tracks.  At  the  Upper 
Cascade  we  took  another  steamboat  and  came  on  to  The  Dalles,  which 
we  reached  at  dark,  thus  completing  our  river  journey. 

The  scenery  quite  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass  my  expecta- 
tions. The  mountains  througli  wdiich  the  river  has  found  its  way 
are,  some  of  them  imposing  and  of  varied  outline,  coming  with 
steep  and  rocky  slope  to  the  water’s  edge,  down  which,  as  you  pro- 
ceed, you  see  sometimes  half  a dozen  or  more  waterfalls,  appearing 
in  the  distance  like  white  ribbons  floating:  ag-ainst  their  sides.  On 
one  mountain  I counted  nine  of  these  falls.  Sometimes,  only  a face 
of  perpendicular  rock  is  presented,  reaching  high  over  the  boat,  as 
we  steamed  at  its  base ; sometimes,  the  water  has  riven  great  boul- 
ders from  the  mouiAain  and  the  boat  makes  its  passage  among  them 
as  little  islands;  sometimes,  you  have  a view  of  pretty  coves  that 
have  been  washed  out  by  the  floods;  sometimes,  from  the  top  of 
these  rocky  banks,  at  an  elevation  of  hundreds  of  feet,  the  land  recedes 
in  a level  plateau  covered  with  grass,  on  which  you  can  discern,  like 
dots,  cattle  feeding;  and  sometimes,  the  fields  come  down  in  easy  slope 
to  the  w'ater’s  edge. 

The  Cascades  themselves  and  their  surroundings,  extending  some 
six  miles,  are  very  wild.  It  is  said  steamboats  have  gone  up  and 
down  in  high  water;  certainly  no  boat  could  live  in  their  current 
now.  During  the  whole  trip  the  weather  was  freaky  and  uncertain. 
When  we  started  from  Portland  it  was  cloudy,  after  awhile  it  began 
to  drizzle,  and  when  we  reached  the  mountains  it  began  to  rain  in 
earnest,  and  now  and  then  would  come  down  heavily  for  awhile,  with 
gusts  of  wind  ; then  it  would  hold  up  and  the  clouds  would  race 
along  the  mountains,  driven  by  currents,  and  made  to  play  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  tricks.  Protected  by  the  boat,  have  I lost  anything  by  hav- 
ing such  weather  amid  such  scenes?  I will  not  complain.  Maybe, 
when  I return,  I will  find  them  clothed  with  sunshine,  and  can  then 
compare  their  shifting  phases. 

As  I said,  we  reached  The  Dalles  at  dark  on  Monday.  Here  my 
friend,  Mr.  Davis,  left  me  much  to  my  regret,  after  his  many  kind 
attentions ; but  he  introduced  me  to  the  Major  in  command  of  the 
troops  on  board.  I took  a sleeper  and  we  were  soon  moving  again. 
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About  midnight  I awoke  and  noticed  that  the  train  had  stopped.  I 
went  to  sleep  and  awoke  at  daylight,  and  observed  we  were  still 
standing,  and  the  wind  blowing  a hurricane.  I looked  out  of 
my  window  and  found  we  were  in  a desert  of  sand,  and  the  air  filled 
with  its  particles,  as  with  drifting  snow.  I then  was  sure  something 
had  happened  to  the  engine  or  cars.  I got  up,  and  whilst  dressing 
asked  the  Conductor,  what  was  the  matter?  He  said,  we  were  shut 
in  by  a sandstorm  sixty  miles  from  The  Dalles,  and  a hundred  from 
Walla- Walla ! 

And  now,  for  a day’s  experience,  the  like  of  which  I never  had  before, 
and  the  like  of  which  had  never  hitherto  happened  on  this  road.  We 
were  blocked  in  by  sand  like  drifted  snow.  Here  we  stuck  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  wind  howling  furiously,  and  carrying  the  sand 
in  blinding  clouds  about  us.  The  men  wrapped  their  faces  in  veils 
and  went  to  the  nearest  station,  four  miles  distant,  and  telegraphed 
for  help ; but  when  it  came,  the  wind  was  so  strong,  that  as  fast  as 
they  shovelled  the  sand  off,  the  wind  threw  it  back  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  would  have  to  remain  in  the  desert  till  the 
storm  abated,  however  long  that  might  be.  But  I was  not  much 
incommoded.  I soon  made  acquaintances.  My  army  Major  intro- 
duced me  to  his  Captain,  and  I fell  in  with  a Major  Stonaker,  who 
operated  in  the  Valley  during  the  war,  and  was  on  the  other  side  in 
many  fights  in  which  I was  engaged.  He  now  lives  out  here  and  we 
soon  became  friends,  and  also  a Mr.  Colt,  who  has  a gold  mine  in 
this  region  ; and  another,  whose  name  I cannot  recall,  who  gave  many 
amusing  incidents  of  his  experiences  among  the  Indians,  and  his  hair- 
breadth ’scapes.  Among  them,  how  on  one  occasion  he  had  some 
cutaneous  atfection,  which  gave  his  face  an  ugly,  unhealthy  look.  He 
wore  a handkerchief,  to  protect  it  both  from  observation  and  the  sun. 
The  Indians  captured  him  and  were  about  proceeding  to  extremities, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  he  might  profit  by  practising  a ruse.  He 
lifted  the  handkerchief  and  exclaimed — Small  Pox ! The  savages 
looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  thinking  they  recognized  the  fright- 
ful disorder  which  so  often  decimates  their  tribes,  put  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  fled  in  dismay. 

The  army  officers  had  some  excellent  canned  beef,  salmon  and 
hard  tack.  Major  Stonaker  produced  some  cheese  and  Bologna 
sausage  and  we  lunched  royally  during  the  day.  The  other  pas- 
sengers wei’e  also  fed  by  the  soldiers  from  their  rations,  which  are. 
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I am  informed,  supplied  by  the  Government  in  this  form,  instead  of 
in  the  rough  as  formerly.  My  friends  being  intelligent  men,  their 
lunch,  and  the  other  passengers  gathered  with  us  on  tlie  sleeper,  made 
the  day  pass  quite  pleasantly,  though  a storm  was  coming  from  the 
North-west,  the  like  of  which  I have  never  witnessed  before.  I 
have  seen  snow  storms,  but  never  before  a storm  of  sand,  scudding 
and  drifting  like  the  snow.  This  desert,  they  tell  me,  is  eight  or 
ten  miles  wide,  a large  area  from  which  the  elements  could  collect 
the  materials  for  its  sport.  I retired  soon  after  dark,  the  storm  still 
raging  without  any  abatement.  But  towards  midnight  it  ceased  and 
a heavy  force  of  hands  began  to  vmrk  efficiently  and  dug  us  out ; 
by  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  safely  at  Walla-Walla. 

My  army  friends,  the  Major  and  Captain,  Avent  Avith  their  troops 
to  the  military  post  here;  my  friend  Major  Stonaker,  took  stage  for 
his  home  farther  on  ; Mr.  Colt  and  I came  to  this  hotel  together.  I 
secured  a room  and  after  breakfast,  Avhile  Avriting  these  lines  in  the 
office,  a nice-looking  young  gentleman  came  up  and,  introducing 
himself,  said  his  name  Avas  Wells;  that  he  Avas  from  Roanoke 
County,  Va.,  and  is  uoav  living  here  as  an  apothecary.  He  Avas 
very  polite;  said  he  Avas  not  a relation  of  Carson  Wells  or  that 
family,  though  he  Avas  a graduate  of  Roanoke  College,  where  Carson 
is  a Professor ; said  he  Avas  at  my  service,  and  Avould  be  pleased 
to  drive  me  around  the  toAvn  and  country.  I thanked  him  for  his 
courtesy.  After  breakfast,  I Avalked  through  the  town,  noAV  contain- 
ing 5,000  people,  Avhere  in  1856  there  AA'as  scarcely  a house.  It  is 
Avell  laid  out,  the  streets,  as  Peter  Parley  said  of  Philadelphia,  like 
lines  on  a chess  board,  and  lined  on  either  side  Avith  Lombardy 
poplars,  which  I found  extended  on  some  of  the  roads  quite  far  into 
the  country ; they  seemed  to  be  healthy,  as  they,  you  knoAV,  are  not 
in  Virginia,  and  are  very  pretty. 

I notice  they  have  a handsome  Court  House.  And  the  Catholics, 
as  usual,  through  this  country,  ahead  of  other  denominations,  have  a 
striking  neAV  brick  Church,  Hospital  and  School.  I stopped  in  on 
my  walk  and  saAV  my  friend  Wells  in  his  drug  store.  He  and  it 
looked  healthy  and  AA'ell.  We  came  to  the  Hotel  and  lunched 
together  ; it  not  being  time  to  drive.  He  Avent  to  his  office  or  store, 
and  I remained  at  the  hotel.  Whilst  thei’e  the  proprietor  intro- 
duced himself,  and  then  introduced  a Judge  Kennedy,  noAV  retired 
from  the  Bench  and  one  of  the  old  practising  laAAyers  of  the  toAAm  ;• 
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a prominent  man  here.  Whilst  talking  with  him,  my  friend  Mr. 
Colt  came  and  said,  he  had  a carriage  and  wished  to  drive  me  into  the 
country.  I told  him  of  my  engagement  to  drive  with  jVfr.  Wells. 
Having  a little  time  to  spare.  Judge  Kennedy  procured  an  opera 
glass  and  took  me  to  the  top  of  the  new  Court  House  and  showed  me 
a splendid  view  of  the  whole  Walla-Walla  valley  and  pointed  out 
the  country  where  those  great  wheat  lands  lie,  extending  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  producing  from  40,  50  and  60,  even,  it  is  said,  up 
to  90  bushels  to  the  acre  ! Whilst  this  wonderful  productiveness 
pertains,  there  is  scarcity  of  wood  ; over  the  whole  expanse  hardly 
any  appearing  that  was  not  planted,  either  as  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees,  and  few  even  of  them.  Some  of  the  farms  are  lai’ge,  contain- 
ing several  thousand  acres. 

Wells  and  I then  went  out  driving,  first  going  to  the  military 
Post  on  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  called  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  Captains,  whom  I had  met  in  the  morning  at  Wells’  store — a 
German  by  birth,  an  educated  man  and  devoted  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, particularly  in  natural  history  and,  more  particularly  still, 
ornithology.  He  has  a large  museum  of  stuffed  birds,  of  his  own 
work,  and  vast  numbers  of  eggs  of  the  different  species  which  belong 
to  this  region.  I had  pleasant  and  interesting  talk  with  him. 
Whilst  at  the  Post  I met  a Rev.  Dr.  Wills,  who  said  he  had  made 
my  acquaintance  at  King’s  Mountain  celebration  in  North  Carolina 
two  years  ago.  He  is  now  Chaplain  at  this  military  station.  We 
also  had  some  fine  music  from  the  Post  band,  and  then  rode  into  the 
country  and  visited  some  of  the  farms.  They  were  ploughing  for 
Spring  wheat,  running  six  horses,  the  ploughs  having  two  or  three 
shares.  I got  out  and  went  into  the  fields  and  talked  with  the 
farmers  about  their  operations,  and  the  wonderful  fertility  of  their 
soil,  and  its  special  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  wheat — surpassing 
the  world  in  the  volume  of  its  production.  They  said  it  would  stand 
the  cultivation  of  yearly  crops  and  yield  equally  well  at  every  har- 
vest— in  other  words,  they  believed  the  soil  to  be  inexhaustible.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  blunder  which  for  generations  has  been  made  over 
our  entire  country ; and  before  long,  the  rich  lands  of  Walla- Walla 
will  be  exhausted  of  those  elements  which  produce  the  grain,  and 
will  be  turned  out  like  the  old  fields  of  so  many  of  the  Eastern 
States ; or  be  kept  up,  as  with  us,  by  expensive  artificial  stimulants. 

The  country  certainly  looks  fertile ; the  soil  of  a rich  mould,  which 
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must  be  productive.  Our  ride  was  pleasant  and  the  evening  beautiful. 
I have  been  introduced  to  a number  of  the  citizens — among:  them  the 
Democratic  editor — and  I have  seen  a good  deal  now  of  the  people  and 
country.  I will  leave  at  seven  o’clock  for  Portland,  hoping  that  no 
more  sand  storms  may  prevail.  The  experience  of  one  is  enough  to 
satisfy  me  tliat  the  Columbia  Valley  can  do  big  things  in  the  way  of 
wind,  as  the  Columbia  River  can  in  the  way  of  water. 

New  Umatilla  House,  The  Dai.les,  Oregon, 

Thursday,  March  30,  1882. 

This  has  been  a charming  day.  I took  the  sleeper  at  Walla-Walla 
last  evening  at  seven  o’clock.  On  the  platform  at  the  depot,  I was 
introduced  to  a number  of  persons,  but  I have  not  time  to  tell  of 
them  or  our  talks.  But  whilst  it  occurs  to  me:  yesterday  I stepped 
into  a tailor’s  shop  to  get  a little  stitching  done,  and  found  in  my 
talks  with  the  tailor,  while  he  was  doing  the  work,  that  his  name 
was  Meade,  and  that  he  was  from  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  left  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  said,  just  as  I came  in,  he  was 
telling  one  of  his  men  what  a beautiful  county  Albemarle  was,  and 
how  he  wanted  to  go  back  there  to  live. 

I soon  had  my  berth  on  the  sleeper  made  and  went  to  bed.  By 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  I was  up  and  out  on  the  platform  to 
witness,  as  we  passed.  The  Dalles  and  its  scenery.  I was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  hasty  view,  I determined  when  I arrived  at  the 
town  to  stay  over  a day  and  wander.  I would  otherwise  have  spent 
it  in  Portland,  and  this  I did  not  care  to  do,  for  several  reasons.  I 
have  seen  Portland  quite  thoroughly  and  I would  simply  be  lounging, 
without  utilizing  my  time;  and,  in  addition,  my  friend  Effinger  said 
he  was  going  to  give  me  a dinner  party  and  I wanted  to  put  a stop 
to  that,  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  so,  is  not  to  be  there. 
Here  I could  wander  alone  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery,  with 
none  to  molest : a feast  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  than  a 
dinner.  I bade  my  acquaintances  good-bye,  and  requested  one  of 
them — a Mr.  Davis,  who  was  travelling  with  his  wife — to  engage  me 
a state-room  on  the  steamer  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  which 
he  cheerfully  agreed  to  do.  This  is  not  the  Mr.  Davis  named  in  the 
first  part  of  this  letter,  but  another  whose  acquaintance  I have  made 
since.  He  and  his  wife  are  from  Minnesota,  and  are  returning  to 
California. 
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Soon  as  I had  breakfast,  I started  on  my  peregrinations.  The  Dalles 
proper  are  four  or  five  miles  above  the  town.  I determined  to 
walk,  that  I might  see  them  the  better.  I was  richly  repaid  for  my 
trouble ; the  scenery  from  the  platform  of  the  cai’s  was  a general 
view,  and  veiy  striking  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  with  mountain  or 
river  scenery.  Now,  I could  see  particularly  how  the  powerful  stream 
had  cut  for  itself  a channel  through  the  hard  basaltic  rock,  so  clear 
and  clean  as  to  have  thence  derived  its  name,  the  Dalles  or  Troughs. 
It  has  been  a mild,  deal-.  Spring-like  day — different  from  the  one 
on  which  I made  my  upward  journey.  It  was  a delight  to  have  it 
to  myself.  I walked  a mile  or  two,  then  turned  to  look  at  the  ground 
I had  traversed  : there  rose  up  before  me,  towering  above  the  other 
summits.  Mount  Hood,  with  its  white  cone,  contrasting  grandly  with 
the  other  mountains,  and  sharp-cut  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  In  its 
shape  it  is  much  like  Orizaba,  but  being  much  farther  North,  though 
of  much  less  elevation,  presents  more  snow;  indeed,  it  looks  like  a 
solid  cone  of  it,  glittering  in  the  sun. 

After  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  enjoying  the  scene  and 
admiring  the  water  as  it  flowed  through  the  narrow  channels  with  a 
current  seemingly  unfathomable,  and  seeing  how  it  had  cut  its  course 
through  the  rock,  so  black  and  hard  that  it  looked  like  iron,  I 
ascended  the  bluff,  composed  of  the  same  material  and  many  hundred 
feet  high,  whence  I could  see  the  river  for  several  miles,  and  Mount 
Hood  in  his  majesty  toward  the  South  ; and  far  away.  Mount  Adams, 
another  snow-clad  mountain,  on  the  North.  On  my  return  I passed 
a fiirm  house,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  owner,  who  filled  my 
pockets  with  apples,  and  walked  to  town  with  me,  and  made  himself 
sociable  and  pleasant,  telling  me  of  the  country,  its  productions,  and 
Avhat  manner  of  people  his  neighbors  are,  and  of  his  own  doings  and 
prospects — a rustic,  old-time  talk.  I must  have  tramped  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles,  enjoying  it  greatly;  came  back  and  dined,  walked 
about  town,  was  introduced  to  many  gentlemen,  and  having  thrown 
down  these  lines,  will  eat  supper  and  retire. 

The  Esmond  House,  Portland,  Oregon, 

Friday,  March  31,  1882. 

When  I rose  this  morning  and  went  out,  at  The  Dalles,  I found  I 
was  favored  with  another  beautiful  day.  The  sun  was  shining 
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brightly  and  continued  to  do  so  the  whole  distance  to  Portland,  giv- 
ing me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  the  scenery  of  the  river  in 
clear  weather,  as  in  ascending,  you  remember,  I did  with  clouds.  I 
took  breakfast  and  walked  to  the  boat,  and  at  seven  o’clock  we 
steamed  out.  I will  not  trouble  you  again  with  any  descriptions.  I 
only  say,  it  was  so  beautiful  that  I remained  on  deck  enjoying  it 
during  the  journey,  which  took  us  till  four  and  a half  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  All  was  by  water  save,  as  you  recollect,  the  six  miles  of 
rail  at  the  Cascades.  No  river  I have  ever  seen  compares  with  the 
Columbia  in  scenery.  I don’t  suppose  any  in  the  United  States  does; 
maybe  no  navigable  and  navigated  river  in  the  world. 

To-day,  I not  only  had  the  immediate  view  as  in  going  up,  but  the 
sky  was  cloudless  and  I had  a splendid  sight  of  the  more  distant 
mountains;  four  among  them  of  perpetual  snow.  AVhilst  I think  of 
it,  I will  give  you  the  respective  heights  of  these  superb  elevations : 
South  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  Mount  Hood,  14,000  feet; 
Mount  Jetferson,  11,000;  The  Three  Sisters,  11,000.  North  of  the 
Columbia  in  Washington  Territory,  Mount  St.  Helena,  9,570  ; Mount 
Adams,  9,750;  Mount  Ranier,  14,440;  and  on  the  extreme  North 
and  Northwest  of  the  Territory,  Mount  Baker,  10,700,  and  Mount 
Olimpus,  8,1 50.  These  all  belong  to  this  magnificent  Cascade  Range. 
IMouut  St.  Elias,  in  Alaska,  rises  to  the  height  of  17,900  feet. 
These  mountains  are  swept  in  the  spring  by  a Westeni  wind,  the 
Indians  call  Chinook  wdiich,  though  not  warm,  is  of  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  snow,  and  rapidly  disintegrates  and  thaws  it. 

Mount  Hood,  with  its  immense  white  bulk,  was  never,  or  scarcely 
ever  out  of  sight  from  The  Dalles  to  Portland.  Mount  St.  Helena, 
not  so  large  and  imposing,  and  Mounts  Adams  and  Jetferson  came 
into  view  later  in  the  day,  and  at  one  time  all  four  were  showing  their 
shining  heights  above  the  other  mountains  with  their  sharply  defined 
outlines  against  the  heavens.  And  whilst  the  distance  presented  these 
striking  scenes,  immediately  at  hand  was  the  great  river,  showing  what 
the  waters  had  done  in  ages  gone  in  cutting  through  the  Range,  of  which 
these  mountains  are  a part : how  it  had  scattered  along  its  bed  im- 
mense boulders,  or  had  cut,  as  with  a knife,  the  hard  basaltic  rock,  till 
it  presented  upon  its  banlis  a shining  face,  of  many  hundred  feet  in 
height.  At  the  Cascades,  again,  I had  a good,  indeed  a better  than 
before,  opportunity  of  seeing  the  remarkably  striking  views  which 
environ  them.  The  Old  Block  House  was  in  sight  where,  I have 
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since  learned,  Sheridan  had  his  first  fight  with  the  Indians,  when  a 
young  officer.  The  cars  run  near  the  river,  so  that  one  has  a perfect 
sight  of  the  Avhole  six  miles  portage.  As  usual,  I made  acquaint- 
ances, who  wei’e  of  value  to  me  in  pointing  out  the  objects  of  interest 
and  describing  the  country.  Among  them  I fell  in  with  a Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  reared  out  here ; was  once  an  editor,  is  now  a 
cattle  raiser  up  the  river  Deschuttes,  and  is  coming  to  attend  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  which  meets  here  next  Wednesday. 
He  gave  me  much  valuable  information  concerning  this  Northwest 
country,  its  people  and  its  prospects.  Expressing  a desire  to  know 
the  outs  and  ins  of  the  Chinese  while  in  Portland,  he  said  he  Avas 
acquainted  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  Avould  make  an  engagement 
this  evening  to  go  around  and  visit  them  and  their  haunts  with  me. 
I thanked  him  and  accepted,  and  fixed  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

At  the  Cascades,  a telegram  was  handed  me.  I was  startled,  but 
upon  opening,  found  it  was  from  Mrs.  Poss,  Miss  Gertie  Coffroth  that 
was.  Her  husband  is  stationed  at  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  same  place  Avhere  my  friends.  Major  Cresap  and  Captain 
Adams,  are,  whom  I have  mentioned  as  taking  care  of  me  in  the 
sand  blockade.  Captain  Adams  returned  the  day  I stopped  at  The 
Dalles  and  told  them,  and  Miss  Gertie  immediately  telegraphed  to 
me  to  stop  and  pay  them  a visit.  When  I got  to  Vancouver,  she. 
Captain  Ross  and  Captain  Adams  were  at  the  landing  with  a carriage 
to  meet  me.  I could  not  stop,  for  I Avanted  to  take  the  steamer  for 
San  Francisco.  They  Avere  greatly  disappointed  and  told  me  the 
regular  steamer  would  not  leave  till  the  5th,  of  Avhich  neither  they 
nor  I Avas  certain,  but  which  alas  ! I found  to  be  true  on  my  arrival 
here.  See  Gus  and  Mrs.  Coffroth  and  tell  them  Miss  Gertie  looks 
very  AA^ell  and  handsome,  and  that  when  the  boat  moved  off  and  my 
acquaintances  on  board  saw  her,  they  remarked  that  Ave  raised  un- 
commonly pretty  Avomen  in  Virginia.  I told  them  she  Avas  as  bright, 
as  she  Avas  pretty. 

At  seven  p.  m.  the  Chief  of  Police  Avent  with  Mr.  Thompson,  tAVO 
others  of  his  friends  and  myself,  to  visit  the  Chinese  quarters,  where 
I was  greatly  entertained.  We  Avent  to  their  theatre,  Avhere  I Avit- 
nessed  much  such  scenes  as  I told  you  of  in  Havana,  to  their  Joss 
House,  restaurants,  barber-shops,  stores,  pawnbrokers’  shops.  I for- 
got to  mention  on  my  arrival  I found  Effinger  waiting  for  me,  to 
take  me  to  his  house  as  his  guest.  He  importuned  me ; said  he  had 
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plenty  of  room,  and  that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  stay  at  a Hotel. 
But  I declined,  promising  to  give  him  as  much  of  my  time  as  pos- 
sible. I am  gratified  to  learn  from  those  I have  met,  how  well  he  is 
doing,  and  how  high  he  stands. 

Salem,  Oregon,  Saturday,  April  1,  1882. 

This  morning  I found  to  a certainty  that  I could  not  leave  to-night 
for  San  Francisco;  the  steamer  which  would  have  made  this  trip — 
they  are  advertised  for  every  four  days — was  injured  in  entering  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  is  laid  up  for  rejiairs.  So  that  I can- 
not go  back  to  California  now  until  next  Wednesday  night.  This, 
unhappily,  spoils  my  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ; those  steamers 
are  monthly  and  the  next  one  loaves  on  the  8th.  I cannot  reach  her 
in  time.  I regret  this  exceedingly,  for  I had  resolved  to  go,  but 
being  in  this  fix  here,  I hardly  knew  how  to  utilize  my  time.  I 
could  not  fioat  around  Portland,  for  I have  seen  it  and  I would  be 
bored.  But  worse  still,  the  papers  have  fiamingly  announced  my 
presence;  it  would  be  troublesome  to  my  friends  to  amuse  and  enter- 
tain me,  and  much  more,  probably,  they  would  be  troublesome  to  me. 
I must,  therefore,  get  away  and  find  somehow  to  utilize  my  time  for 
the  next  three  or  four  days, 

I went  to  the  office  of  the  steamer  and  made  inquiry  concerning 
Alaska,  and  the  propriety  or  policy  of  a voyage  to  that  far  away 
country  at  this  season.  The  agent  told  me  the  steamer  sailed  for 
Sitka  on  the  2d  of  this  month,  but  that  whilst  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  country,  a Mr.  Schultze,  agent  of  the  Immigration  Board,  whose 
office  was  next  door,  had  been  there  and  could  give  me  all  needed 
information.  I went  to  see  him;  he  was  very  polite;  told  me  what 
he  knew  and  went  down  to  the  steamer  with  me  to  see  the  Captain. 
The  Captain  was  absent,  but  I saw  the  Purser,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vessel — very  small  and  very  dirty — a voyage  of  a month 
or  more,  with  the  chance  of  a stormy  time  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
caused  me  to  give  it  up  and  think  of  other  more  pleasant  scenes,  and 
the  Captain,  whom  I saw  afterwards,  told  me  the  weather  now  would 
be  very  uncertain ; I might  have  it  good,  or  I might,  which  was 
more  probable,  be  in  mist  and  rain  during  the  entire  voyage.  He 
said  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  me,  but  would  not  advise  me  to 
venture  at  this  season.  I determined  to  run  up  to  Salem,  the  capital 
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of  Oregon,  and  thence  on  to  Roseburg,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad,  about  200  miles,  which  would  give 
me  a view  of  the  Willamette  Valley — the  oldest  and  most  thickly 
settled  and  richest  portion  of  the  State.  Mr.  Schultze  was  so  polite 
as  to  procure  me  a railroad  ticket  and  return,  and  give  me  what 
information  I needed  to  make  my  trip  a pleasant  one. 

I then  called  and  told  Efifinger  of  my  conclusions.  He  was  greatly 
disappointed,  hoping  I would  be  his  guest  and  arranging  all  sorts  of 
little  excursions  for  me;  and  then,  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
meets  at  Portland  on  Wednesday  and  he  wants  me  to  address  it;  and 
if  I am  in  Portland  how  will  I avoid  it?  I told  Effinger  I certainly 
could  not  do  it.  I was  out  of  politics  and  a steam  engine  could  not 
drag  me  back  into  the  muddy  pool ; as  I have  told  everybody,  I am 
not  travelling  to  ventilate  myself.  I fear  I shall  yet  have  trouble 
about  it,  if  I should  be  in  Portland  on  that  day.  It  is  known  over 
the  State  that  I am  here ; the  papers  have  announced  it,  and  how  to 
hide  myself,  is  the  question. 

But  I must  try  to  get  to  Efhnger’s  before  I leave.  He  has  been 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  seems  to  have  some  pride  in  entertaining 
his  countrymen.  By  the  way,  he  is  fond  of  Taylor  and  every 
time  we  meet,  dells  me  to  be  sure  and  give  his  love  to  him.  IMr. 
Thompson  tells  me  he  is  regarded  as  the  finest  advocate  in  Oregon. 
I told  Effinger  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  hear  it.  I determined  to 
leave  Portland,  and  at  four  o’clock  p.  m.  I was  on  my  way  to  this 
city  by  rail,  distance  thirty-five  miles.  Soon  after  I had  taken  my 
seat,  a young  gentleman  whom  I had  met  in  Portland,  came  up  and 
offered  his  services,  and  if  I had  allowed  him  would  have  introduced 
me  to  everybody  on  the  cars.  As  it  was,  he  got  several  in,  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  country,  among  them  an  editor  of  one  of  the 
papers,  who  has  been  out  here  several  years.  His  father  came  from 
Fincastle,  Botetourt  County,  Va.;  his  name  is  Bristo.  He  offered 
to  call  and  take  me  out  driving  in  Salem  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I 
accepted. 

The  road  runs  along  the  Willamette  river  and  from  the  cars  you 
have  a fine  view  of  its  Falls  at  Oregon  City,  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  State,  and  an  excellent  view  of  the  Valley  ; a large  portion  of  it 
settled  and  in  admirable  cultivation — principally  wheat.  AYe  took 
supper  at  a little  place  called  Aurora,  until  very  lately  a Socialistic 
settlement  where  everything  w'as  held  in  common ; but  their  leader 
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and  preacher  died  a year  or  so  ago,  and  there  being  no  one  to  take  his 
place,  the  affair  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  property  has  been  distributed. 
We  arrived  in  this  city  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  p.  m.  I ate 
supper,  not  having  taken  mine  at  Aurora,  and  went  to  my  room,  the 
day  having  been  a delightful  one. 


Salem,  Sunday,  April  2,  1882. 

Another  beautiful  day.  After  breakfast  I wandered  over  the  city. 
It  is  situated  immediately  upon  the  river,  considerably  above  high 
water,  and  upon  a quite  level  plateau,  while  the  land  rises  into  hills, 
a quarter  of  a mile  or  less  from  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  comfortable,  but  not  indicating 
any  great  wealth,  being  almost  entirely  of  wood,  as  are  nearly  all  the 
dwelling  houses  of  this  North-west  coast- — they  have  so  much  timber 
to  spare.  The  number  of  churches  and  steeples  is  remarkable — I 
think  sixteen  or  eighteen — and  from  the  appearance  of  the  town  to-day, 
a quiet  and  orderly  population  ; and,  as  usual  in  all  the  towns  of  this 
coast,  many  Chinese  working  themselves  into,  and  absorbing  the 
business.  I walked,  in  my  wanderings,  to  the  Capitol,  a handsome 
building  in  design,  yet  unfinished;  the  door  was  open  and  I went 
in.  There  was  a respectable  man  who  recognized  me,  he  said,  as 
Gov.  Holliday,  having  seen  my  arrival  and  presence  in  their  midst 
announced  in  the  papers.  He  was  very  polite  and  showed  me  over 
the  building  and  took  me  to  the  roof,  and  from  thence  I had  an 
extended  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Whilst  in 
the  building,  I met  two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  After  leav- 
ing the  Capitol,  I went  to  the  Methodist  Church.  On  my  way,  I 
met  an  old  gentleman  who  stopped  me  and  introduced  himself;  said 
he  was  from  Louisiana  and  honored  me  so  much  for  my  course  as  a 
public  man,  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  introducing  himself.  When 
I reached  the  door  of  the  church,  another  gentleman,  who  was  with 
his  wife  just  going  in,  also  introduced  himself  and  wife,  and  told  me 
he  met  me  in  Washington  City  in  1876,  when  we  had  the  trouble 
about  the  Tilden  Electoral  College ; I being  Elector  at  large  and  also 
Centennial  Commissioner  from  Vii’ginia  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposi- 
tion; whether  there  was  not  such  an  incompatibility  as  to  vacate  my 
vote  as  Elector  in  the  College.  I was  elected  from  Virginia,  and 
he  from  Oregon.  His  name  is  Odell.  He  took  me  to  his  pew,  and 
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In  the  afternoon  called  to  see  me  at  the  Hotel.  He  is  Editor  of  a 
Eepublican  paper  here,  but  we  had  some  good,  substantial  talk  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  party  towards  the  people  of 
the  South,  and  how  it  was  coming  home  to  them  in  the  Chinese 
question : they  are  now  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  political  aspect  is  far  more  serious  than  the  economical, 
and  after  awhile  the  Demagogue  will  insist  that  the  Chinaman 
ought  to  vote  as  the  Negro  does ; and  then  the  parties  bidding  for 
that  vote,  the  Chinaman  holding  the  balance  of  power,  will  take 
possession  of  this  Western  Coast.  So  I tell  the  Republicans  when  I 
meet  them,  and  they,  without  exception,  admit  what  I say,  and  agree 
that  their  party  made  a great  mistake  on  the  Negro  question,  and 
they  would  like  to  reverse  it.  What  a wonderful  ditference  it  makes 
whose  ox  is  gored  ! 

On  my  way  back  to  the  Hotel,  I met  a young  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced himself  as  Mr.  Albert;  said  that  he  had  just  been  to  call  upon 
me,  his  father  once  lived  in  Winchester,  and  that  he  is  a nephew  of  Col. 
Albert  of  Woodstock,  who  had  lately  moved,  he  informed  me,  to  Texas 
with  his  sons.  Mr.  Albert  walked  back  to  the  Hotel  with  me,  and 
we  had  a good  deal  of  talk  : he  is  Cashier  in  the  Bank  here.  After 
dinner  Mr.  Bristo  came  with  his  wife — a handsome  lady — and  his 
sister-in-law,  in  a carriage  to  take  me  out  driving.  We  drove 
to  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  had  a fine  view. 
The  evening  was  delightful  for  moving;  we  passed  the  Penitentiary, 
which  we  visited,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a large  aud  costly,  but 
unfinished  building,  and  then  back.  I found  several  gentlemen 
awaiting  my  return.  After  supper,  the  Chief  Justice  and  other 
gentlemen  called,  and  we  talked  for  several  hours  pleasantly  ; aud  then 
for  fear  more  might  come,  I slipped  off  to  my  room,  aud  wrote  this. 


Roseburg,  Oregon,  3Ionday,  A-pril  3,  1882. 

Another  beautiful  day ! This  morning,  after  breakfast  in  Salem, 
I had  a levee  at  the  Hotel  before  leaving.  The  late  Governor  Chad- 
wick— the  present  Governor,  Thayer,  lives  in  Portland — and  several 
Judges  and  other  men  of  prominence  called  to  see  me  aud  pay  their 
respects,  among  them,  natives  of  Virginia  or  the  descendants  of  Vir- 
ginians. Colonel  Albert’s  brother  called  and  seemed  to  know  all 
about  me.  Some  of  them  wanted  me  to  be  their  guest,  and  all  urged 
11 
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me  to  stay  that  civilities  miglit  be  shown  me.  But  you  can  readily 
imagine  that  this  rendered  me  more  anxious  to  haste  away.  When  I 
reached  the  Depot,  the  Governor  got  off  on  his  arrival  from  Port- 
land. Of  course  I was  introduced  to  him  and  to  Judge  Bowman, 
ex-Chief  Justice  of  Oregon,  and  a number  of  others.  Some  of  them 
were  coming  on  the  train  to  this  place,  and  tendered  their  services  to 
show  me  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  road.  One  of  them,  a highly 
respectable  old  gentleman,  a Doctor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Bice,  nephew 
of  the  distinguished  Presbyterian  Preacher,  came  all  the  way  with  me 
to  this  place  where  he  resides  and  was  exceedingly  polite ; and  at  the 
last  station  before  reaching  here,  Mr.  Smith,  a Virginian  from  Shenan- 
doah County,  a nephew  of  ex-Governor  Smith  — a sensible  fellow. 
After  supper,  as  I was  going  out  of  the  Hotel,  a young  man  intro- 
duced himself  as  Mr.  Flood,  said  he  was  a graduate  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University  and  met  me  at  the  Military  Institute,  when  I 
addressed  the  cadets  in  1878;  said  his  father  was  from  Amherst 
County  and  insisted  on  introducing  him.  We  had  a pleasant  talk. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all.  One,  a Mr.  Bell,  a Methodist 
Preacher  stationed  here,  comes  from  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  knows 
of  course  Terry  and  Sayers  and  other  of  my  friends. 

This  place  is  a hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  from  Portland ; is 
beautifully  situated  among  the  hills  and  in  a productive  country. 
The  whole  Valley  of  the  Willamette  and  the  Umqua,  or  rather  the 
numerous  valleys  formed  by  them  and  their  tributaries,  lying  between 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Coast  Kange,  are  beautiful  and  fertile, 
sometimes  extending  in  a level  [)lain  or  prairie  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  miles,  sometimes  rolling,  some- 
times contracted  by  the  approaching  mountains,  or  cut  up  into 
smaller  pockets  by  their  spurs ; but  always  presenting  a rich  and 
fertile  appearance.  The  chief  ])roduct  is  wheat,  Avhich  they  can  raise 
at  the  rate  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  and  eighty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  They  also  raise  oats,  rye  and  barley,  but  not  corn  ; they  say 
the  nights  are  too  cool  for  the  last.  This  is  the  finest  portion  of  the 
North-west  I have  seen,  and  is  so  regarded  here,  being  the  oldest  and 
most  thickly  settled ; no  place  for  the  poor  emigrant,  however,  for 
the  land  ranges  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre — I should  think,  however, 
damp  and  dangerous  to  persons  of  feeble  lungs.  The  trees  are  often 
covered  with  moss  like  velvet.  It  is  said  to  be  a good  apple  country ; 
but  the  orchards  look,  with  this  coat  of  moss,  old  and  wilted  and 
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unhealthy.  It  is,  yet,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
countries  I know. 

Whilst  writing  this  in  the  office  of  the  little  country  Hotel — Rose- 
burg  contains  1,200  or  1,500  people — I was  interrupted  by  a great 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  calling  to  pay  their  respects. 
One  of  them,  a son  of  old  General  Joe  Lane,  who  was  on  the  ticket 
for  Vice  President  with  Breckenridge.  The  General  lived  a num- 
ber of  years  and  died  here  some  time  ago,  and  is  buried  near  the 
town.  I retired  pretty  soon,  but  not  to  rest.  Shortly  after  I went 
to  bed  I was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  music ; awaking,  I found  I 
was  undergoing  a serenade,  with  loud  calls  for  my  appearance.  I 
had  to  get  up  and  dress  and  go  out  and  talk  to  the  people  of  the 
town  from  the  portico.  I went  back'to  bed  again  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  you  may  be  sure. 

Corvallis,  Oregon,  Tuesday,  April  4,  1882. 

This  morning  I was  up  by  half-past  four,  and  by  five  o’clock  was 
on  my  way  back  by  the  same  route.  I will  not  speak  again  of  the 
Valley.  I met  acquaintances,  and  made  more  on  the  cars;  Delegates 
on  their  way  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  meets  in 
Portland  on  Wednesday — to-morrow.  As  we  proceeded,  more  and 
more  came,  until  we  reached  Albany,  118  miles  from  Roseburg.  I 
here  determined  to  leave  the  train  and  come  across  the  river  and 
country  to  this  place,  about  twelve  miles,  and  return  to  Portland  by 
the  Road  on  the  West  side  of  the  river.-  I did  this  because  I have  a 
day  to  spare,  not  leaving  on  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco  till  to- 
morrow night  at  twelve  o’clock.  I would  thus  be  enabled  to  see  a 
different  and,  they  tell  me,  very  interesting  section  of  country ; and 
also  because  my  ride  would  otherwise  be  spoiled  by  the  crowd  of  Dele- 
gates and  others  going  to  the  Convention,  to  whom,  of  course,  I would 
have  to  be  introduced,  and  who,  knowing  of  my  being  in  Portland 
to-morrow,  might  insist  upon  my  appearing  before  the  Convention. 

AVhen  I arrived  at  the  Dej)ot  in  Albany  a delegation  of  citizens, 
most  unexpected  to  me,  and  a committee  escorted  me  to  the  Hotel, 
where  I dined — for  which  they  would  not  allow  me  to  pay.  After 
dinner  I took  the  stage  for  this  town.  I told  Judge  Bonham,  who 
got  off  at  Albany  on  his  way  up  yesterday,  that  I might  come  this 
route,  who  announced  my  probable  arrival ; and  hence  the  attention 
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I received.  There  were  in  the  stage — a poor  affair,  but  a good  driver 
and  agreeable  fellow,  with  a fine  pair  of  horses — two  ladies  and  a 
young  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  last  now  engaged  by  a woollen 
factory  at  Oregon  City  to  gather  np  and  buy  wool,  named  Hersch. 
We  had  a pleasant  ride,  though  part  of  it  was  in  rain,  through  a rich 
country,  such  as  I have  hitherto  described,  leaving  at  one  o’clock 
p.  m.,  reaching  here  at  three. 

I saw  on  this  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  smaller  streams, 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  fir  trees  I have  noticed  in  this 
country.  The  fir  is  the  principal  growth  of  this  whole  North-west 
coast,  and  the  forests  of  them  are  large  and  of  massive  size.  1 forgot 
to  say,  that  of  the  committee  who  waited  on  me  in  Albany,  were  a 
Mr.  Skipwith  of  Louisiana,  and  a Mr.  Chamberlain  of  Mississippi, 
both  lawyers,  young  men  just  beginning,  the  latter  a graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Corvallis  is  a small  place — 1,000 
people.  I walked  over  the  town  and  after  supper,  in  the  parlor,  I 
talked  with  the  guests,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  puncturing  the  conceit 
of  one  of  the  Yankees  present,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  race,  often 
mistake  philanthropic  platitudes  for  fundamental  principles. 

Portland,  Wednesday,  A'pril  5,  1882. 

I was  up  in  Corvallis  early  this  morning,  and  after  breakfast  walked 
to  the  Depot,  and  by  half-past  eight  o’clock  was  m route  to  this  city, 
Avhere  I arrived  at  four  p.  m.,  after  a pleasant  ride  of  ninety-six  miles, 
through  an  attractive  country — the  same  in  character  as  heretofore 
written  of,  being  the  West  side  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  Of  course  I 
made  numerous  acquaintances  on  the  cars,  who  gave  me  much  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  country  and  people.  I came  to  the  Esmond 
Hotel.  In  a short  time  I had  many  calls : one,  young  Mr.  Cox,  a Vir- 
ginian, and  lawyer,  now  living  in  Pendleton,  a town  in  North-eastern 
Oregon.  He  told  me  he  was  from  Loudon  County,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  voting  for  me  in  the  Convention  in  which  I was  nominated, 
and  of  casting  his  first  vote  for  me  as  Governor.  He  is  a good  looking 
fellow  and,  I was  told,  had  made  a reputation  which  Avill  probably 
secure  his  nomination  as  District  Attorney  by  the  State  Convention 
now  in  session.  My  new-made  friend,  Mr.  Thompson,  called,  and  a 
number  of  others,  and  kept  me  so  occupied  that  I had  not  time  to  go 
and  see  Effinger  and  his  family  before  I left.  I regret  this  greatly,  for 
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he  has  been  uncommonly  courteous,  and  seemed  annoyed  that  I 
could  not  be  his  guest.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Cox  told  me  he  had 
gone  to  the  cars  to  take  me  to  his  house  yesterday,  and  expected  to 
meet  me  on  that  train.  But  I will  write  to  him  at  my  first  oppor- 
tunity. I regret,  too,  not  being  able  to  ride  out  to  Vancouver  and 
see  Mrs.  Ross ; but  I had  to  leave  the  Hotel  for  the  Steamer  at  seven 
o’clock  p.  m.,  and  thus  no  time  to  do  anything.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Schultze  said  he  would  send  to  my  address  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
wonderful  wheat  which  yields  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  and  ninety 
bushels  to  the  acre.  They  are  not  of  extraordinary  length,  but  thick 
set  with  grains,  and  unusually  heavy.  I am  somewhat  incredulous 
as  to  these  big  figures ; not  by  any  means  that  Mr.  Schultze  prevari- 
cates, but  his  sources  of  information  may  not  be  altogether  reliable. 
Save  them  carefully  for  me.  By  eight  o’clock  I was  on  the  Steiimer 
Columbia,  bound  for  San  Francisco ; a staunch  vessel.  I had  gone 
to  bed  in  my  state-room,  when  the  Purser  came  and  arousing,  said 
he  had  a better  room  for  me.  He  had  just  heard  I was  on  board, 
and  wished  to  make  me  more  comfortable,  and  show  me  every 
attention.  I told  him  I would  spend  the  night  where  I was,  and 
accept  his  kind  otfer  to-morrow. 

Steamship  Columbia,  Astoeia,  Oeegox, 

Thursday,  April  6,  1882. 

I awoke  this  morning  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  and  we  were  under 
steam  down  the  river.  I dressed  and  went  out  on  deck,  inspected  the 
vessel,  which  is  a good  one,  the  finest  I have  seen  since  I have  been  on 
this  tour.  Our  complement  of  passengers  is  full ; more  than  200  ; I 
do  not  know  how  many  steerage.  The  appointments  of  the  ship  are 
handsome.  When  breakfast  time  came,  the  Purser  gave  me  a 
seat  at  his  table  and  showed  me  every  consideration,  and  inti’oduced  me 
to  Mr.  Livingston,  one  of  the  New  York  Livingstons,  now  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  whom  he  had  assigned  to  me  as  room-mate.  After 
breakfast  my  baggage  was  transferred  and  we  are  now  together : a 
pleasant  and  gentlemanly  companion.  The  room  is  large  and  com- 
fortable; I am  writing  this  letter  in  it.  It  was  very  thoughtful  in 
the  officers  of  the  ship ; certainly  I have  met  with  great  civilities  on 
this  trip  : wherever  I have  gone,  in  whatever  State  or  country,  the 
same  courtesy  has  been  extended  me,  which,  of  course  has  added 
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greatly  to  my  pleasure  and  comfort,  however  much  I have  tried  fre- 
quently to  avoid  it. 

Soon  we  readied  the  old  historic  town  of  Astoria.  I enjoyed  the 
scenery  as  ever  along  this  river,  so  untamed  as  yet  by  the  hand  of  civili- 
zation. It  far  surpasses  the  Hudson  in  natural  scenic  interest : indeed 
is  there  any  navigable  river  in  this  country  or  the  world,  that  com- 
pares with  it?  It  is  said  that  the  Yukon,  of  Alaska,  exceeds  the 
Columbia,  both  in  size  and  grandeur  of  scenery,  as  much  as  the 
Columbia  exceeds  the  Hudson,  rivalling  the  Amazon  and  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  volume  of  its  flow.  But  the  Yukon  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  ojien  to  the  Tourist.  Having  a little  time,  I walked  into  the 
town.  Soon  we  were  under  way  again  towards  the  ocean,  distance  six 
or  eight  miles;  soon,  too,  we  were  in  sight  of  the  breakers.  I stood 
on  deck  to  Avatch  them  and  see  the  ship  go  over  the  bar,  which  has 
always  been  the  impediment  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia, 
and  the  terror  of  seafaring  men.  The  sight  was  grand  ! The  tide 
was  high,  and  the  wind  and  waves  were  coming  in  from  the  ocean, 
meeting  the  flow  of  the  river,  covering  the  Avaters  with  foam,  tossing 
the  big  ship  like  a cockle  shell.  But  I Avas  unAvilling  to  leave  the 
deck,  the  charm  Avas  too  great  and  happily  I do  not  get  sea-sick,  and 
having  only  to  hold  fast  and  keep  my  footing,  am  quite  able  then  to 
stand  the  roll.  The  scenery  is  uncommonly  striking : on  either  side 
are  light-houses  and  forts;  on  the  North,  or  Cape  Disappointment,  is 
Fort  Canby,  on  the  South,  Fort  Adams.  Up  the  stream,  but  in  easy 
sight  along  the  Avater  and  on  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  shines 
Astoria  Avith  its  Avhite  houses,  and  a little  Avithin  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a long,  Ioav  island,  on  which  is  seen  in  full  vicAV  the  Avreck  of 
the  steamer  Republic,  Avhich  was  stranded  some  time  ago  on  the 
dangerous  bar.  A short  distance  ahead  shoAved  Avhere  the  river  and 
sea  AA’ere  ever  contending,  by  the  white  caps  of  the  careering  AA'aves, 
hundreds  of  birds  rejoicing  in  the  sport  and  bathing  their  Avings  in 
the  spray.  The  scene  in  grandeur  is  beyond  my  pen  to  paint. 

The  Pilot  brought  the  vessel  to  a halt,  and  after  rolling  for  aAvhile 
upon  the  billows,  the  ship’s  head  Avas  turned  and  Ave  steamed  back  to 
Astoria.  We  Avere  told  that  the  old  Pilot  said  the  threatened  danger 
Avas  great,  and  that  he  would  not  risk  the  vessel  and  so  many  lives ; 
that  it  looked  uglier  than  he  had  seen  it  for  a long  time.  It  seems 
I have  the  good  fortune,  for  thus  I regard  it,  as  time  now  is  not 
impoi’tant  to  me,  to  see  this  region,  both  laud  and  Avater  at  their  best 
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and  at  their  worst,  in  sunshine  and  storm  : a blockade  of  sand  and  a 
blockade  of  water.  Nor  do  I regret  to  return  to  Astoria,  and  see  it 
thoroughly,  too ; a place  of  which  I know  quite  well  the  history, 
whose  fortunes  in  print  and  picture  are  familiar. 

At  half-past  four  p.  m.  we  were  again  tied  uj)  at  Astoria,  where  we 
will  stay  for  the  night.  We  dined  at  five  o’clock,  and  I then  strolled 
over  the  town — the  old  town  which  Astor  founded  on  a small  spit  of 
land.  On  either  side  and  behind  it,  are  steep  spurs  of  mountaius.  The 
available  ground  for  building  is  so  small  that  the  growing  place  has  to 
seek  a portion  of  its  site  in  the  river,  and  five-sixths,  if  not  more,  is 
built  upon  piles — not  only  the  houses,  but  even  most  of  the  streets 
themselves.  It  is  a great  fishing  port,  particularly  salmon.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  its  main  business ; without  it,  Astoria  would  have  no 
local  habitation — only  a name.  But  this  fishing  interest  is  immense  ; 
1,500  boats  are  employed  and  vast  Canneries,  strung  along  the  river 
for  several  miles,  and  they  and  the  necessary  wharfage  present  a busy 
appearance,  showing  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  and 
are  now  spending  here.  I amused  myself  until  dark  in  wandering 
about,  learning  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  city.  I call  it  a city,  for  I 
sliould  think  there  are  several  thousand  people  here.  Some  of  the 
houses,  business  and  residence,  built  on  piles,  look  city  like.  All  are 
of  wood,  and  many  handsomely  finished. 

Ok  Steamer  Columbia,  Friday,  Apyil  7,  1882. 

After  breakfast,  learning  that  we  would  not  leave  before  the  after- 
noon, I started  out  with  a new-made  friend  from  Pennsylvania  to 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  behind  Astoria,  that  I might  see 
more  advantageously  the  site  of  the  town,  the  river  and  surroundings. 
We  were  well  paid  for  our  pains.  We  could  see  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  breakers  of  the  ocean  in  the  distance  where  the 
waters  meet,  and  the  banks  of  the  big  river  on  either  side  the  entire 
distance  down.  Some  miles  above,  we  could  see  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  the  place  where  Astor  first  put  his  houses  when  he  began  his 
venture,  and  the  new  city,  which  enterprise  has  built  by  and  over 
the  current,  and  covered  with  business  and  trade.  It  was  a beautiful 
scene.  We  came  down  and  went  to  see  some  of  the  fish,  catching  and 
caught.  We  were  told  that  they  were  not  yet  beginning  freely  to 
run,  but  that  whilst  the  number  of  fisherman  had  greatly  increased 
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of  late  years,  the  number  of  fish  had  not  diminished,  and  that  the 
immense  shoals  seemed  to  justify  investment.  We  inspected  some  of 
the  salmon  at  the  places  of  sale,  and  then  went  to  the  wharves  and  saw 
them  draw  the  nets.  In  one  haul  the  fisherman  had  caught  a seal, 
which  had  torn  his,  and  made  the  pious  angler  curse  eloquently. 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  I had  seen  Astoria,  I came  back  to  the 
steamer. 

At  three  o’clock  we  were  under  steam  again  for  another  effort  at  the 
bar ; this  time  successfully.  The  evening  was  bright,  and  the  wind 
gentle  and  in  our  favor.  I stood  uj)on  the  deck  and,  holding  on  to 
the  rail,  enjoyed  the  tossing  of  the  ship;  the  breaking  of  the  waves 
as  they  rose  around  us,  and  then  sprang  off  like  racers  and  dashed  into 
foam  against  the  heavy  currents  of  the  Ocean,  or  upon  the  sand  bars 
and  rocks;  the  sea  birds,  as  they  followed  the  vessel  in  dozens,  now 
flying  over  the  deck,  and  now  dipping  their  wings  in  the  white  foam ; 
the  Light-houses  and  Forts  on  either  side — on  the  South,  on  low 
ground,  on  the  North,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  upon  high  and  rocky 
bluffs,  around  whose  base,  and  not  far  off,  could  be  seen  the  wrecks 
of  two  fine  ships  ; one,  the  Steamer  Republic,  which  was  lost  a year 
ago ; the  other,  a large  sailer,  which  went  down  on  the  dreaded  bar 
only  a few  days  since.  This  was  a little  ugly ; but  paradoxically,  very 
beautiful.  Soon  after  we  passed  the  bar,  safe  and  sound,  and  got  out 
to  sea,  a great  swell  met  us  which,  from  its  size,  must  have  come  from 
China  and,  for  the  first  time,  I felt  I must  sesk  my  room ; in  other 
words,  I felt  faintish.  The  ship  drove  on  against  a head  wind,  and 
tossed  and  rolled  frantically.  Nobody  could  keep  his  feet;  the 
lesser  things,  chairs  and  the  like,  were  thrown  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  passengers  fled  to  their  cabins  : we  wex’e  in  a gale. 

Ok  Same  Ship  Columbia,  ok  the  Pacific  Oceak, 
Saturday,  April  8,  1882. 

The  livelong  night  the  gale  continued.  We  could  hear  the  rain 
from  time  to  time  beating  on  the  deck,  and  the  ship  could  not 
hold  her  poise.  She  rolled  from  side  to  side  and  pitched,  as  she 
dashed  into  the  troughs  the  wind  and  waves  were  making.  When 
the  morning  dawned,  it  was  no  better.  The  sky  was  overcast  and 
wintry,  and  every  now  and  then  would  send  a shower  down.  I 
wisely  kept  my  bunk.  I could  not  sit  up  in  a chair,  for  a wave 
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would  come  and  toss  me  and  the  chair  like  a feather  across  the  room. 
I could  not  stand  up,  for  when  I thought  my  footing  safe,  I would 
be  lifted  from  my  feet  and  sent  with  a heavy  thug  against  the  wall. 
I could  not  walk  or  stand  on  deck,  for  sometimes  it  would  assume  an 
almost  vertical  position,  and  I thought,  but  for  my  firm  hold  on  the 
rail,  I would  slide  into  the  sea,  or  be  dashed  helplessly  against  the 
masts  and  bulwarks.  I therefore  kept  my  room  all  day,  for  all  day 
the  gale  lasted.  Happily  I felt  no  sickness,  the  first  nausea  soon 
passed  ; but  T abstained  from  eating. 

I think  I must  be  a good  sailor,  for  really  every  one  of  the  large 
number  of  passengers  were  down,  some  thinking  death  would  be  a 
great  relief,  and  not  caring  how  many  dangerous  bars  and  deadly 
places  they  had  to  meet  and  cross.  I felt  very  good,  and  lay  in  my 
comfortable  bed  and  heard  the  wind  blow  and  the  rain  patter,  felt 
the  ship  roll  which  brought  to  me  no  qualms,  watching  through  my 
window  the  scene  of  water  and  sky,  of  which  I could  see  blended 
half  an  hemisphere,  as  the  vessel  rolled,  carrying  my  eye  almost 
from  the  Nadir  to  the  Zenith.  Thus  I passed  the  day,  without 
complaint ; for  like  the  sand  storm,  it  is  another  experience.  I am 
so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  losing  any  time.  I slept  soundly. 

Same  Ship,  Sunday,  April  9,  1882. 

When  I awoke  and  looked  out,  it  was  still  raining  but  the  wind 
had  lulled,  the  sea  had  become  much  calmer,  and  the  roll  of  the  ship 
had  in  a great  measure  ceased.  I dressed  and  went  to  breakfast  and 
enjoyed  it.  My  room-mate,  Mr.  Livingston,  was  sick,  but  he 
crawled  out,  too.  After  breakfast  the  vessel  sailed  so  smoothly  that 
I am  able  to  write ; but  the  sky  is  dark  and  lowering.  I fear  I will 
not  enter  the  Golden  Gate  as  I left  it,  with  sunshine ; but  I will 
hope.  In  an  hour  w'e  will,  nothing  preventing,  sight  it  and  then  I will 
add  a line  or  two  to  tell  of  my  safe  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  and 
send  it  by  the  first  mail. 

I hope  you  received  those  written  after  I left  California,  and  mailed 
in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon.  I hope,  too,  I will  receive 
your  letters  and  papers  when  I arrive  that  are  at  the  Post-office 
awaiting  my  return.  How  about  the  Farm  ? Tell  me  about  the 
corn,  the  hay,  the  sheep  and  the  fence.  Will  Zinn  do  it?  Has  Bob 
Smith  finished  the  trees?  Continue  to  write  to  San  Francisco.  If 
I "want  a change,  will  telegraph. 
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Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 

Sunday  Afternoon,  4.30p.  April  9,  1882. 

Here  I am,  safe  and  sound.  The  weather  continued  rough  and 
rainy,  l>ut  I still  enjoyed  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Harbor.  Send 
this  to  Charles,  with  love  for  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

I cannot  get  my  letters  and  papers  till  to-morrow,  this  being  Sun- 
day; but  will  mail  this  forthwith. 


[No.  28.] 


3Iy  Dear  Taylor, — 


Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 

Monday,  April  10,  1882. 


I sent  off  a long  letter — No.  27 — yesterday,  giving  an  account  of 
myself  up  to  my  safe  arrival  here  from  Portland,  Oregon.  I wrote 
No.  25,  and  sent  it  from  Port  Townsend ; No.  26,  and  sent  it  from 
Portland  : I hope  you  received  them.  I have  told  you  how,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  trunk,  in  order  to  avoid  opening  it,  I carried  a few 
necessary  articles  in  a jiarcel ; this  was  simply  of  heavy  strong  paper. 
A gentleman  from  San  Francisco  on  board  said,  when  we  reached 
this  city,  he  would  try  to  get  me  a large  piece  of  canvas,  which 
would  answer  my  purposes  much  better.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  procured  me  an  excellent  sheet  of  it,  and  insisted  that 
I should  accept  it  as  a present.  Last  night  at  supper  a gentle- 
man introduced  himself  to  me  as  Mr.  Magill,  a tobacco  manufac- 
turer, from  Petersburg,  on  his  way  to  Australia  to  look  after  his 
business  there;  travelling  with  his  little  son.  After  supper  Mr.  M. 
and  I walked  out,  engaged  a policeman  and  visited  the  Chinese 
quarters.  The  Chinese  question  is  agitating  this  coast  most  pro- 
foundly, and  all  parties  swear  they  will  drive  the  creatures  out  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  the  Government.  No  wonder;  they  have 
invaded  every  department  of  business  and  trade,  and  nnless  their 
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coming  is  put  an  end  to,  will  ruin  entirely  this  Western  Coast  as  a 
residence  for  the  white  man. 

We  visited  their  theatre,  much  the  largest  one  of  them  I have 
seen,  packed  from  pit  to  dome  with  an  almond-eyed  mass ; then  to 
their  Joss  Houses — places  of  worship ; then  to  their  restaurants, 
stores,  shops,  lodging  houses  and  opium  dens.  Language  cannot 
describe  the  filth  and  stench  and  horrors  of  these  last  two.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  the  officer  showed 
us  one  house  six  stories  high,  35x113  feet,  that  had  1,400  tenants. 
Their  beds,  if  the  filthy  rags  and  boards  on  which  they  lie  in  bunks 
along  the  walls  can  be  called  such,  are  mere  shelves  with  sufficient 
space  to  lie  on,  the  apai'tments  without  a particle  of  ventilation  and 
stinking  with  nasty  fumes.  The  officer  lighted  a candle  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinth.  I wonder  I accomplished  it  without  being 
made  sick.  Dickens  does  not  malign  the  opium  smoker  in  his 
Edwin  Drood.  Some  of  them  cooked  and  smoked  the  opium  for  us. 
They  inhaled  and  swallowed  the  smoke — not  a whiff  was  lost — and 
then  they  seemed  to  sink  into  apathy  and  forgetfulness — a dull  and 
heavy  sleep.  In  one  of  the  restaurants  I got  an  attendant  to  write 
in  Chinese  characters,  my  name  and  address  on  a card : I send  it  to 
you  as  a curiosity.  They  can  all  read  and  write,  I am  told.  There 
are  said  to  be  35,000  of  them  now  in  San  Francisco. 

We  were  three  hours  in  making  the  circuit,  from  seven  to  ten  p.  m., 
and  were  well  repaid.  Such  queer  and  peculiar  sights  we  saw,  as 
Ave  never  saw  before  ! d'hese  peo])le  of  the  Coast  ought  not  to  rest 
until  the  tide  of  immigration  is  stopj)ed,  or  this  strange,  strong  race 
will  take  complete  possession,  and  destroy  their  civilization.  If 
something  is  not  done  soon,  I infer  from  the  profound  autagonism 
now  prevailing,  there  will  be  exciting  scenes — maybe  blood.  I wish 
I could  give  you  a fuller  account,  but  have  not  time.  I will  simply 
mention,  that  in  my  wandering  I met  Avith  a gentleman,  resident  of 
the  city,  on  one  of  the  elevations,  strolling  like  myself,  and  looking 
towards  the  suburbs,  I observed  a collection  of  miserable  shanties, 
boxes,  barrels  and  refuse  lying  promiscuously  about,  and  presenting 
an  appearance  hardly  fit  for  human  habitations,  and  asked  him  Avhat 
they  Avere.  He  replied,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion. I expressed  surprise  that  people  lived  there  at  all,  and  asked 
him  hoAV  many.  He  said,  several  hundred.  My  surprise  Avas  still 
greater,  and  observing  that  I was  incredulous,  he  invited  me  to  walk 
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with  him  to  a point,  whence  we  had  a view  over  the  city  itself,  and 
to  show  me  what  an  obnoxious  population  it  is  and  how  fully  justified 
the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  in  desiring  to  be  rid  of  them  or 
at  least  to  check  their  further  coming,  he  called  my  attention  to  how 
the  occupants  of  these  wretched  hovels  poured  out  daily,  and  took 
])ossession  of  the  labor  of  the  city — pointing  to  the  houses  of  busi- 
ness, shoe  factories,  ready-made  clothing  establishments  and  others, 
whose  employees  were  Chinese,  and  who  had  driven  the  white  man 
out.  Scarcely,  he  said,  was  there  any  department  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture in  San  Francisco  where  this  had  not  been  done. 

I could  not  help  sympathising  with  him  and  agreeing  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  exercised  in  their 
behalf.  The  economical  aspect  of  the  question  is  serious ; the  political, 
much  more  so.  In  the  progress  of  time  this  element  will  seek 
naturalization  and  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  then,  the  two  chief 
parties  of  the  country,  instead  of  combining  to  expel,  will  each  seek 
to  utilize  them,  and  the  Chinese  with  their  fixed  views  and  customs, 
will  become  a dangerous  political  agency,  holding  the  balance  of 
power,  and  their  extraordinary  capacity  and  skill  for  organization 
will  be  wielded  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  schemes,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  become  insidiously  a province  of  the  Flowery 
Land. 

I have  observed  that  those  who  have  never  lived  among  different 
Races,  know  nothing  of  their  characteristics  and  often  profound 
antagonisms,  and  talk  much  sentimental  nonsense.  The  so-called 
statesman  will  cheerfully  vote  for  forts  and  artillery,  but  is  horrified 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  provide  protection  against  more  subtle  and 
more  dangerous  forces ; and  with  poetic  frenzy  proclaiming  our  coun- 
try the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and  such  like  well  rounded  and 
sonorous  phrases,  will  advocate  the  reception  of  any  element,  even  at 
the  cost  of  our  own  peace  and  prosperity,  if  not  existence. 

I told  the  persons  with  whom  I conversed,  that  when  the  time  for 
action  came  by  the  Federal  Government,  they  would  find  that  the 
South,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representives,  would 
vote  solidly  with  them;  their  only  opposition  would  come  from  the 
North,  which  knowing  nothing  practically  of  the  question,  would 
allow  their  understanding  to  be  dazed  by  sounding  platitudes. 

This  morning  I rose  early,  and  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  went 
to  the  Post  Office,  hoping  to  receive  a full  supply  of  letters.  I only 
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got  three;  two  from  Charles,  23cl  and  31st  March,  and  one  from  Mar- 
garet, March  19th,  and  none  from  you.  What  in  the  world  is  the 
reason  you  have  not  written  ? Surely  you  must  have  done  so,  and 
your  letter  miscarried.  I was  delighted  to  get  those  from  Charles 
and  Margaret.  You  must  all  continue  to  write  to  this  place  till  you 
hear  to  the  contrary. 

I then  walked  and  rode  all  day,  sight-seeing.  I will  give  you  an 
account  of  what  I saw  in  my  next ; I have  not  time  now.  I have 
determined  to  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to-morrow, — will  leave  at 
two  o’clock  p.  m.  Mr.  Magill  goes  by  same  steamer,  stopping  at 
Honolulu,  en  route  to  Australia;  so  that  I have  pleasant  company. 
You  will  not  hear  now  from  me  for  more  than  a month,  for  it  will 
be  more  than  that  time  before  I return ; the  returning  vessel  will  not 
reach  here  before  17th  to  20th  of  May.  But  you  must  continue  to 
write,  all  of  you,  regularly,  so  that  I will  find  your  letters  when  I 
get  back;  send  papers  also.  I think  it  better  for  me  to  go  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  whilst  I am  travelling  in  this  region.  I will  con- 
tinue to  write  as  usual,  and  forward  you  my  letter  on  my  return ; 
there  will  be  no  steamer  sooner,  I expect.  Tell  me  the  news,  I will 
read  it  with  great  avidity  after  so  long  an  absence.  I wonder  why 
you  have  not  written  ! but  nothing  can  be  wrong,  as  Margaret  and 
Charles  have  written  so  recently,  and  say  nothing.  I have  not  had 
time  to  open  the  papers.  I will  take  them  on  board  to  read.  Send 
this  to  Charles,  with  love  for  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

I postponed  closing  this  till  I went  to  the  Post  Office ; got  Mar- 
gai’et’s  of  April  2d,  of  course  am  delighted.  She  tells  me  of  your 
trip  to  New  York  and  return,  quite  well.  I was  greatly  troubled 
about  you,  but  this  accounts  for  your  silence.  Write  all  you  can  and 
send  to  San  Francisco,  till  you  hear  to  the  contrary,  I am  about  to 
leave  on  the  steamer  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I would  be  inclined 
to  go  directly  home,  had  not  Margaret  said  you  were  now  entirely 
well.  God  bless  you.  Another  package  of  papers  ; I have  not  had 
time  to  open  them  ; will  read  them  on  steamer. 


F. 
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[No.  29.] 


Steamship  Zelandia,  Pacific  Ocean, 

Between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu, 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1882. 


My  Dear  Taylor, — 


I dropped  you  a short  letter  yesterday  before  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  let  you  Ivuow  of  my  intended  departure,  and  that  all  was 
well.  Just  before  I closed  it,  I went  to  tlie  Post  Office  and  received 
Margaret’s  letter,  telling  me  of  your  sickness,  and  how  you  were 
entirely  well  again.  Had  I known  of  it  and  not  received  this  letter, 
I should  have  gone  directly  home.  But  the  letter  satisfied  me.  I 
do  sincerely  hope  you  are  entirely  restored  to  health.  I determined 
to  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  because  I never  expect  to  be  on  this 
coast  again  and  so  near  them.  As  I travel,  I try  to  exhaust,  and  by 
the  time  I leave  this  country,  I will  have  left  nothing,  worth  seeing, 
unexplored,  and  I can  visit  in  my  future  travels  other  regions. 

I don’t  think  in  my  last  brief  note,  I gave  you  an  account  of  yes- 
terday’s doings  in  and  about  San  Francisco.  Early  in  the  morning, 
a fine  day,  I started  out  alone,  just  as  I wished  to  be,  and  pedestri- 
anized some  of  the  principal  streets  and  then  ascended  an  elevation 
in  the  city  called  Telegraph  Hill,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
feet  in  height,  where  I had  an  extended  view  of  the  city  and 
harbor.  Below  me  lay  the  main  business  part,  stretching  along 
the  bay  to  the  East  and  South;  on  the  North  and  ^yest  lies 
the  Harbor — a splendid  sight  with  its  ships  and  boats,  full  of  life 
and  activity.  Across  the  Harbor,  on  the  North,  lay  Alameda,  Oak- 
land and  Berkeley,  flourishing  suburbs,  as  it  were,  of  the  city ; and 
between.  Goat  Island — now  green  with  Spring  grass ; farther  away 
in  the  Harbor,  towards  the  West,  lay  Alcatraz,  a small  fortified 
island;  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  Angel  Island  ; and  farther 
still  the  Golden  Gate,  entrance  to  these  extraordinary  beauties.  After 
enjoying  these  scenes,  I walked  to  another  height  called  Russian  Hill, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  had  a probably  finer  outlook, 
with  a still  better  view  of  a portion  of  the  city  and  country,  which 
lay  between  the  former  and  the  Southern  Pillar  of  the  Golden  Gate 
— Fort  San  Juan,  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Point,  all  being  Military 
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Reservations  and  fortified.  The  business  houses,  some  of  tlieni  large 
and  handsome,  and  many  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  in  the  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  these  hills,  which  are  in  view  in  their  long  sweep, 
crowned  with  palatial  mansions  ; one  portion,  a spur  of  Russian  Hill, 
called  Nob  Hill,  being  the  site  of  those  of  the  Nobs  or  millionaires, 
whose  fortunes  have  come  to  them  in  this  new  country  so  suddenly 
and  profusely : — their  homes  indicate  their  wealth. 

After  walking  over  San  Francisco,  and  considering  its  age — only 
about  thirty  years  old, — I have  not  been  disappointed.  It  is  a bril- 
liant and  remarkable  product  of  American  enterprise.  I thus  walked 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  took  a cable  street  car  and  went 
out  some  distance,  and  then  a carriage  and  drove  to  the  Cliff  House, 
located  on  a rocky  bluff  on  the  South  side  of  the  Golden  Gate  and 
overlooking  the  Ocean.  The  view  is  uncommonly  striking;  the 
waves  of  the  sea  breaking  in  foam  on  the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  just 
in  front,  hardly  a hundred  yards  off,  rocks  springing  high  out  of 
the  water,  filled  with  Sea  Lions  climbing  up  and  rolling  down  in 
scores,  their  hoarse  bellowing  and  roars  rising  above  the  sound  of 
the  breakers. 

After  spending  a while  here  I drove  back  by  a different  route, 
along  the  shore  and  through  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  This,  once  a 
waste  of  sand  hills,  has  been  made  beautifnl,  and  I doubt  not  will  be 
in  time  fully  worthy  of  its  sonorous  name.  Just  outside  of  the  Park 
are  situated  the  various  Cemeteries  of  the  city — Laurel  Hill,  Calvary, 
Odd-Fellows,  and  INIasons,  all  located  around  a small  mountain, 
which  being  of  regular  conical  form  surmounted  by  a cross,  is  visible 
a great  distance  over  sea  and  land.  It  is  called  Lone  Mountain  and 
has  Q-iv^en  its  name  to  the  Cemeteries.  Havin<r  discharo-ed  the  car- 
riage,  I climbed  to  its  summit,  and  enjoyed  the  view  of  objects  with 
which  I had  now  become  familiar  from  other  points,  and  then 
descended  and  walked  through  its  Cemeteries.  The  wind  by  this 
time  began  its  daily  blast  through  the  Golden  Gate,  blowing  almost 
a hurricane,  not  only  unpleasant,  but  so  stiff  and  strong  that  I could 
not  walk  erect,  and  was  compelled  to  crawl  down  the  mountain.  In 
passing  from  one  cemetery  to  another,  I inquired  of  an  Irishman  the 
direction  to  the  entrance.  He  said  he  would  show  me  a shorter  way 
than  that,  and  taking  me  to  a broken  paling,  got  down  on  his  knees, 
and  made  me  step  upon  his  back  and  then  over,  I refusing,  bnt  he 
insisting  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  thus  to  help  a one-armed  “ gintle- 
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man.”  In  one  of  the  Cemeteries,  another  Irishman,  wlio  was  work- 
ing there,  insisted  that  I should  see  the  grave  of  a son  of  John  C. 
Callioun.  He  said,  he  knew  I was  a Southern  Gintleman  and  would 
like  to  see  where  the  great  man’s  son  w^as  buried.  Of  course  I went 
with  him  and,  sure  enough,  he  pointed  out  to  me  an  humble  head- 
stone, on  which  was  inscribed,  James  Calhoun,  son  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. Of  course,  too,  I thanked  these  fellow-countrymen  of  mine, 
and  gave  them  both  tokens  of  remembrance  of  value  more  substantial 
than  thanks. 

I then  came  back  to  the  city  by  the  cable  car.  This  is  an  admirable 
invention,  and  improvement  on  the  horse-power.  The  cable  is  an 
endless  chain  revolving  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  propelled 
by  steam,  to  which  the  car  is  grappled,  and  carried  on  by  the  revolu- 
tion ; to  halt,  only  requires  an  unfastening  of  the  grip  upon  the  chain, 
when  the  car  is  easily  stopped  by  pressure  of  the  brakes.  In  this 
city,  where  tlie  hills  in  its  midst  are  so  steep  as  to  be  absolutely 
inaccessible  to  horses,  it  is  especially  useful.  I returned  to  the  Hotel 
about  five  o’clock,  after  a delightful  day.  I had  numerous  calls 
during  the  evening;  as  soon  as  a break  came,  I went  to  bed. 

This  morning  I arose  early  to  make  arrangements  for  this  journey. 
My  friend  Mr.  Magill  and  his  son  made  their  arrangements,  also. 
Mr.  Coleman,  whom  you  remember  I met  on  my  journey  to  San 
Francisco,  went  with  me  to  purchase  my  ticket  and  introduce  me  to 
the  officers  of  the  steamer,  and  to  call  on  the  Sandwich  Island 
Consul,  Mr.  Severance,  to  whom,  also,  I had  a letter  of  introduction 
from  General  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  School. 
He  was  very  polite  and  advised  me  certainly  to  go,  that  it  would 
be  to  me  a most  interesting  trip,  and  I could  make  it  now  with 
great  advantage,  as  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Islands  were 
in  the  city  and  going  out  by  the  same  steamer,  and  promised  to  meet 
me  at  the  ship  and  make  me  acquainted  with  them;  which  he  did. 
Mr.  Magill  and  his  son  will  not  stop  over  at  Honolulu — they  pass  on 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  I will  have  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany that  far.  The  piu’ser  gave  me  a delightful  state-room,  all  to 
myself,  and  I am  fixed  snugly  for  the  long  voyage  of  seven  or  eight 
days — 2,100  miles.  I bought  some  books  to  read  on  the  voyage.  At 
two  o’clock  we  were  on  the  steamer,  waiting  for  her  departure. 

At  four  we  were  steaming  out  of  the  Harbor,  with  the  propitious 
auspices  of  a clear  sky  and  smooth  sea.  I stood  on  deck  again  to 
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enjoy  the  scene  with  which  I am  now  familiar,  but  of  which  no  one 
can  weary,  for  certainly  scarce  anything  that  may  be  said  of  this 
beautiful  Harbor  can  be  regarded  as  extravagant. 

Thus  we  steam  out  upon  the  Ocean.  I hope  the  same  fortune 
which  has  carried  me  safely  so  long  and  so  far,  may  continue.  If  it 
does,  I will  jot  down  from  day  to  day  the  incidents  that  occur,  which 
I fear  you  will  weary  of,  if  you  are  not  already  fagged.  As  usual, 
I have  made  many  acquaintances : among  them,  English  gentlemen 
— blarsted  Britishers, — some  of  them  of  culture  and  refinement,  and 
have  broken  the  crust  and  got  into  them,  and  we  talk  Old  England 
and  Young  America;  each  communicating  to  the  other  what  he 
knows.  I tell  them  I will  one  day  “ step  over  ” their  little  island, 
and  see  what  manner  of  people  they  be  in  their  own  home,  hoping 
that  contact  may  not  make  them  less  than  history  gives  them  credit 
for;  and  a quantity  of  other  talk,  “too  numerous  to  mention.” 

On  Same  Ship,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  and  Monday,  April  12-17,  1882. 

During  these  days  we  have  sped  over  the  Paeific  with  prosperous 
winds  and  waves.  This  Ocean  has,  the  meanwhile,  well  deserved  its 
name ; around  us  for  thousands  of  miles,  it  is  and  has  been  so  quiet 
that  its  deep  blue  water  is  only  moved  by  gentle  swells  or  thrown  into 
little  caps  by  breezes  which  simply  touch  its  surface.  We  sight  the 
Earrallone  Islands  on  the  South,  not  long  after  we  leave  tlie  Golden 
Gate,  forty  miles  out,  gleaming  with  tlieir  steep  granite  masses,  and  as 
we  move  unceasingly,  for  we  scarcely  vary  a mile  in  each  day’s  travel, 
the  good  ship  is  carrying  us  into  milder  and  milder  spheres.  As  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  Equator,  the  advance  is  so  gradual  that  though  the 
days  grow  warmer  and  warmer,  the  change  from  hour  to  hour,  even  from 
day  to  day,  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Yet  when  we  take  the  week  together 
we  feel  that  we  have  passed  into  another  Zone.  But  the  tempera- 
ture is  delicious.  It  is  a delight  to  sit  on  deck  and  watch  the 
shadows  upon  the  sea,  as  its  waves  glow  under  the  sun  ; the  tireless 
birds  as  they  follow  the  ship  from  laud  to  land  for  thousands  of 
miles,  chiefly  the  booby,  or  goony,  as  the  sailors  call  them,  because, 
when  caught  with  hook  and  line  and  brought  on  board,  they  get 
deathly  sea-sick  and  tumble  about  as  if  drunk  or  stupified,  though 
when  upon  the  wing  they  circle  the  vessel  with  almost  matchless 
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grace  and  beauty ; tlie  flying  fish,  as  they  skim  the  ^yaves,  sometimes 
in  their  wild  sport  throwing  themselves  aboard ; and  all  in  an 
atmosphere  which  we  could  not  improve,  and  would  not,  if  we 
could.  I am  again  fortunate : many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Islands,  as  Mr.  Severance  informed  me,  are  on  board,  with  whom  I 
have  become  acquainted,  through  his  introduction  or  otherwise,  and 
who  have  extended  to  me  offers  of  courtesy  and  assistance.  Among 
them  a Mr.  Bishop,  the  chief  banker  of  the  kingdom ; Col.  Claus 
Spreckles,  the  largest  sugar  producer  and  manufacturer,  and  his  son ; 
Mr.  McFarlane,  one  of  the  largest  merchants  and  sugar  planters; 
Dr.  Bayley,  a physician,  who  is  going  to  live  on  the  Island  of  Maui 
— pronounced  Mowee, — and  others,  merchants  and  whalers.  I could 
not  have  gone  with  a better  party ; indeed,  I could  not  have  hit  such 
another  in  many  trips.  They  have  given  me  papers  descriptive  of 
the  Islands ; these,  with  our  conversations,  make  me  feel  as  if  I knew 
them  tolerably  well  before  my  arrival  on  their  shores. 

Then  I have  met  with  several  Britishers  bound  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  have  learned  much ; among  them 
Archibald  Forbes,  the  celebrated  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
News,  who  has  the  little  foible  “ of  thinking  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought  to  think,”  and  Avhose  bubble  it  affords  one  pleasure 
every  now  and  then  quietly  to  prick,  I think  he  is  getting  gently 
doAvn.  He  has  a muscular,  manly  physique,  quite  able  to  undergo 
the  exposure  and  fatigues  of  Avhich  he  has  given  us  an  account. 
A gentleman  came  into  ray  state-room  and  introduced  himself 
as  Mr.  Palmer,  said  he  Avas  a cousin  of  ray  friend  Col,  Wm,  PI. 
Palmer,  of  Bichmond,  and  had  been  a resident  of  California  for  more 
than  tAventy  years.  He  is  on  his  AV’ay  to  Honolulu  to  visit  his  sister- 
in-law  noAV  living  there. 

T’esterday — Sunday — we  had  service  in  the  Saloon.  The  Captain 
read  the  Prayers  of  the  Church  of  England,  Avhich  is  either  the  laAV, 
or  the  custom  of  English  vessels — this  being  one.  The  Prayers  Avere 
for  both  the  “ Great  and  Gracious  Queen,”  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  had  a sermon  from  a Scotchman  of  the  Free 
Church,  who  Avaded  sadly  beyond  his  depth  in  the  New  Philosophy. 
And  so  the  hours  and  the  days  of  the  long  voyage  are  gliding  away ; 
neither  seem  long ; no  sense  of  ennui — only  rest,  and  a feeling  of 
freedom  from  care,  and  delicious  quiet.  After  the  fatigue  of  laud 
travel,  these  voyages  come  to  me  as  seasons  of  repose ; and  the 
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roll  of  the  ship  is  a lullaby.  The  only  anxiety  that  annoys 
me  now  is,  that  you  may  not  be  well,  and  that  if  I were  at 
home  I might  relieve  you  of  cares  and  troubles.  I sincerely  hope 
Margaret’s  statement  that  you  are  entirely  restored  to  health  may  be, 
and  will  continue,  true.  You  must  tell  me  exactly  how  you  are 
when  you  write.  We  expect  to  reach  Honolulu  to-morrow  morning 
by  six  or  seven  o’clock.  As  I write  in  my  state-room,  we  are  speed- 
ing at  the  same  gait,  and  everything  looks  auspicious. 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Tuesday,  April  18,  1882. 

Last  night,  on  the  steamer,  for  amusement,  the  passengers  got  up 
a mock  trial  of  one  of  their  number  for  a criminal  offence,  and 
selected  me  as  the  judge.  A jury  was  empanelled  and  the  forms 
of  a regular  court  proceeding  gone  through  with,  including  a 
charge  to  the  jury  from  me.  The  ship  being  British,  of  course,  I 
adopted  the  English  procedure  and  in  my  remarks  to  the  jury  so 
spoke  of  the  British  Government  as  to  excite  to  high  enthusiasm  the 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

This  morning  I arose  early  that  I might  see  the  entrance  to  the 
Island.  These  Islands  are  ten  in  number,  seven  of  which  are  inhab- 
ited, all  within  the  Tropics,  and  about  the  latitude  of  Cuba. 

Situated  in  mid-ocean,  they  lie  in  a line  running  North-west  and 
South-east.  Hawaii  is  the  largest  by  far,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
entire  group,  for  in  the  native  dialect  they  are  called  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Beginning  with  Hawaii  on  the  South-east,  they  range  North- 
west in  the  following  order : Hawaii,  IMaui — pronounced  IMowee, 
Lanai,  Molokai,  Oahu — pronounced  Waahoo,  Kauai — pronounced 
Kowi,  and  Niihau — pronounced  Ne-how ; these  are  inhabited.  To 
the  South-east  of  Maui  are  Kahoolawe  and  Molokini,  and  in  the  same 
direction  from  Kauai  is  Kaula,  all  three  of  which  are  little  more 
than  barren  rocks.  The  principal  Islands  to  which  interest  attaches, 
and  which  have  played  any  part  in  history,  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Molokai,  Oahu  and  Kauai. 

On  Oahu,  Honolulu  is  situated,  now  the  capital  and  chief  port  of 
the  kingdom.  On  Hawaii,  is  Hilo,  the  next  in  importance  of  the 
towns  of  the  Islands,  and  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Mouna  Kea 
and  Mouna  Loa,  the  latter  of  which  is  a living  Volcano,  one  of  whose 
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Craters,  that  of  Kalouea,  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
world. 

You  will  remember  that  these  Islands  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1789.  He  first  sighted  the  Island  of  Maui,  passing  which 
South-westward,  he  skirted  the  Eastern  or  windward  side  of  Hawaii, 
and  rounding  its  Southern  coast,  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Kealakea- 
kua,  where  a few  weeks  thereafter  the  famous  navigator  was  killed 
by  the  natives. 

When  discovered,  the  Islands  were  very  populous ; the  throngs  which 
crowded  upon  the  shore  to  greet  the  newcomers,  and  the  best  informa- 
tion that  could  be  gathered  then  and  since,  have  led  to  the  inference  that 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  was  not  an  extravagant  estimate  of 
their  number.  They  were  a simple-hearted,  happy  and  joyous  people, 
of  the  Malay  type,  and  gave  a kindly  and  hospitable  reception  to  the 
discoverers,  and  the  vengeance  they  subsequently  visited  upon  their 
leader,  was  caused  by  the  brutality  of  the  treatment  they  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  strangers — the  strangers  themselves  being  judges. 
It  has  hardly  been  otherwise,  anywhere,  wherever  our  boasted  civili- 
zation has  gone.  It  has  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
ruthless  progress.  We  have  already  seen  evidences  of  this  in  our 
travels  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  across  the  Continent.  The 
Carib,  the  Aztec,  the  Indian,  and  the  Kanaka,  each  tells  his  own 
melancholy  story. 

The  four  hundred  thousand  natives  in  one  century  have  shrunk  to 
not  exceeding  forty.  The  main  element  of  our  civilization  is  that  of 
force,  and  when  the  barbarian  comes  in  issue  with  it,  or  members  of 
its  own  family  engage,  the  contest  is  for  the  supremacy  of  material 
power.  The  barbarian,  for  the  want  of  system,  or  the  ability  to  con- 
struct it,  invariably  goes  down,  and  even  where  the  trial  of  simple 
force  is  not  joined,  the  loose  structure  of  the  savage  tribe  wastes 
before  the  compact  organization  of  civilized  government.  And  this 
is  true  in  either  Politics  or  Religion.  There  can  be  no  greater  folly 
than  to  attempt  to  put  upon  the  uneducated  and  untutored  savage  the 
heavy  machinery  of  our  constitutional  forms ; and  whilst  the  simple 
tenets  of  our  Christian  faith  are  adapted  to  the  humblest,  the  armor  of 
our  Church  Establishment,  and  our  bodies  of  Divinity,  are  to  them 
burdens,  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  effect  and  bearing  of  these  truths 
are  incalculable,  and  are  pressing  our  fortunes  to-day  in  various 
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forms.  Philanthropy ! how  many  inhuman  deeds  are  done  in  thy 
name ! 

The  story  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  these  respects  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  which  history  presents.  Its  whole 
record  is  embraced  in  the  hundred  years  which  has  elapsed  since  their 
discovery.  Each  Island  was  then  a kingdom  in  itself.  A youth 
was  in  the  crowd  which  surrounded  and  killed  Cook,  and  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  guns  then  fired.  His  name  was  Kamehameha, 
and  he  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest  man  whom  the  Pacific 
Islands  have  produced  : he  may  well  be  called  their  Alexander.  He 
became  king  of  Hawaii  and  inaugurating  war,  conquered  the  Islands, 
one  after  another,  until  he  united  them  in  one  kingdom,  and  one  sceptre 
wielded  by  himself.  The  separate  governments,  as  was  his,  were  like 
the  people,  of  blended  characteristics — the  tenderness  of  parental 
authority,  with  the  fierceness  of  regal  rule ; and  as  usual  with  a 
primitive  people,  the  kingly  and  sacerdotal  authorities  were  united. 
The  terrorism  of  Tabu  prevailed,  and  entered  into  every  department 
of  life,  political,  religious,  domestic,  social,  mingling  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices  with  its  daily  ministrations. 

Kamehameha  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Liholiho, 
ascending  the  throne  under  the  title  of  the  second  of  the  conqueror’s 
name.  Scarce  had  he  assumed  authority,  when  he  issued  a decree 
abolishing  Tabu,  and  its  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  he  and 
his  people  pulled  down  the  graven  images  and  swept  Idolatry  from 
the  land,  leaving  the  kingdom  without  a religion.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  history.  In  1820 — the  next  year — 
missionaries  came  from  New  England,  providentially  to  human  eyes, 
prepared  to  build  their  temples  upon  the  ruins  of  Tabu,  and  to  write 
a new  Faith  upon  the  Hawaiian  Tabula  Rasa.  King,  and  nobles, 
and  people  gave  them  welcome,  and,  thing  unheard  of  before,  Chris- 
tianity in  Hawaii  was  born,  as  it  were,  in  a day. 

To  say  that  this  was  not  good  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  folly  ; 
to  say  that  it  was  supremely  and  absolutely  good,  is  equally  so.  This 
gay,  light,  volatile  and  undeveloped  people  were  in  no  condition  to 
assume  without  measure  the  sombre  faith  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  and 
their  heads  and  hearts  were  of  too  feeble  and  light  a texture  to  bear 
easily  the  heavy  weights  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Larger 
Catechism.  Churches  arose  everywhere,  big  and  little,  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  were  baptized  often  in  a day ; but  who  will  say 
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that  the  Kanakas  were  a Christian  people?  Such  a mixture,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  honest  vice  and  virtue  was  probably  never  witnessed 
before.  Pillories  and  stocks  and  the  like,  suited  the  brawny  limbs, 
and  tough,  developed  brains  of  the  Puritan  as  a preventive  of  vice : 
the  feeble  Kanaka  found  escape  in  concealment  and  infanticide. 

The  barbarian  takes  on  readily  through  his  animal  instincts  the 
vices  of  Civilization  ; its  virtues  require  an  amount  of  intellectual 
development  which  his  growth  does  not  furnish.  Consequently,  in 
its  presence,  the  savage  races  waste  away : the  Australian,  the  New 
Zealand  Maori,  the  American  Indian,  have  to  go.  Half  a century 
of  protection  and  tuition  have  not  been  enough  for  the  Kanaka,  to 
save  him  from  the  ])ressure  of  the  mighty  machine.  Their  war  of 
conquest  and  internal  strife  destroyed  manyq  doubtless ; but  the  vices 
engcmlered  by  contact  with  civilized  people  have  planted  germs, 
which  scientific  men  tell  us  have  permeated  and  tainted  the  sources  of 
their  life,  and  the  aborigines  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  all  their 
advantages,  are  passing  away.  Questions  are  crowding  us  at  home, 
which  these  considerations  are  calculated  to  answer,  and  free  us,  in 
our  gloomy  moments,  from  despair.  Hundi’eds  of  generations  it  has 
taken  to  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  what  he  is,  gifting  him  with  the 
power  of  thought,  and  through  it,  with  the  ability  to  dominate  the 
world.  He  was  not  made  in  a day,  or  one  or  maybe  hundreds 
of  years;  but  like  a great  Cathedral,  which  so  charms  us  with  its 
majesty,  we  know  that  in  and  through  its  being  have  been  toilsomely 
wrought  generations  of  human  lives. 

Now,  as  we  approach  the  little  Islands,  these  reflections  come 
to  me,  living  in  this  age,  as  full  of  value  as  any  to  be  gathered 
from  the  treasured  experiences  of  Rome  or  Athens.  Far  away  here 
in  mid-Pacific,  they  have  been  working  out  these  precious  problems. 
But  more  than  that ; they  are  presenting  phases  of  climate  without  a 
countei’part.  The  winds  and  waves  are  ever  bringing  from  extremest 
quarters  of  the  globe  harsher  elements,  which  around  these  shores 
are  commingled  and  converted  into  gentlest  agencies,  and  with  this 
temperate  atmosphere  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  abound,  pre- 
senting every  phase  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  if  not  sublimity,  the 
landscape  rising  from  seashore  to  tops  of  snow-clad  mountains,  till  the 
Poet  in  his  enthusiasm,  at  loss  for  prosaic  words  to  describe  their 
charms,  calls  them, 

“ Summer  Isles  of  Eden, 

In  dark  purple  spheres  of  Sea.” 
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Honolulu,  the  principal  town  and  capital  of  the  islands,  Is  on  Oahu, 
though  as  I have  remarked,  Hawaii  is  much  the  largest,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  group.  Hearing  Oahu  this  morning,  the  mists  hung 
upon  the  high  points  of  the  mountains ; when  the  sun  rose  they 
were  dissipated,  and  rounding  the  Island,  we  saw  Molokai  in  the 
distance.  The  picturesque  outlines  of  Oahu  plainly  showed  in  its 
formation  its  volcanic  origin — the  sharply  cut  figure  of  Diamond 
Point  conspicuous,  projecting  into  the  sea.  The  Ocean  outside  was  as 
smooth  as  a lake,  and  when  it  splashed  in  breakers  against  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  or  along  the  beach,  the  waves  were  as  beautiful  as 
tropical  waters  seem  ever  to  be.  The  city  of  Honolulu,  hid  among 
trees,  and  the  cocoa-palms  along  the  shore  waving  their  graceful 
leaves,  seemed  to  welcome  us.  When  we  reached  the  wharf  it  was 
thronged  with  people — men,  women  and  children — who  had  come  to 
meet  friends  and  hear  news,  or  sell  some  of  their  products — corals, 
shells,  flowers  and  fruits.  It  looked  like  what  I had  read  and  heard 
of  these  Summer  Isles.  I caught  sight  of  two  boys  swimming  like 
fish,  perfectly  naked.  Soon  the  number  increased  to  ten  or  a dozen 
or  more.  We  tossed  them  pieces  of  silver,  which  they  would  dive 
and  catch  before  they  reached  the  bottom — probably  thirty  feet. 
You  have  often  heard  of  these  swimmers : I have  never  seen  such 
creatures : water  seems  to  be  their  normal  element — they  glide 
through  it  like  fish,  without  effort ; it  seems  to  make  no  difference 
whether  erect,  on  their  bellies,  or  on  their  backs.  It  was  interesting 
and  as  well  as  amusing  to  watch  them  in  their  agile,  easy  movements. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  came  on  board ; among  them 
General  Armstrong,  Attorney-General  of  the  kingdom,  brother  of 
the  General  Armstrong  of  the  Hampton  Hormal  School  in  Virginia. 
He  sought  me  out,  his  brother  having  written  to  him  that  I would 
probably  come ; he  introduced  himself  to  me  and  took  me  in  charge, 
gave  the  certificate  for  my  trunk  to  one  of  the  policemen  to  pass  me 
free  of  examination  of  custom  house  officer,  had  a carriage  for  me, 
and  together  we  drove  to  the  hotel,  having  previously  sent  and 
engaged  for  me  a good  room.  He  offered  me  his  own,  which  I de- 
clined. He  is  boarding  at  the  hotel,  his  family  living  in  the  United 
States.  So  soon  as  I had  fixed  up,  he  and  I breakfasted  together. 
When  we  went  afterwards  into  the  office,  we  found  Col.  Spreckles  and 
his  son  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  busy  arranging  a pro- 
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gramme  for  me  during  my  short  visit  to  the  Islands ; and  had  suc- 
ceeded, as  they  said,  to  their  satisfaction. 

I am  to  leave  this  afternoon  on  the  Steamer  Likelike  for  Hilo — 
pronounced  Helo — the  chief  town  of  the  island,  Hawaii,  where  I 
will  visit  the  famous  Volcano,  and  then  cross  the  island  and  take 
another  steamer  on  the  inward  or  Western  side  and  go  thence  to  the 
island  of  Maui,  where  I will  visit  Col.  Spreckles  on  one  of  his  plan- 
tations, who  will  ascend  with  me  the  summit  of  Haleakala,  the 
largest  extinct  crater  in  the  world.  I will  then  come  back  to  Hono- 
lulu and  spend  a few  days  before  I return  to  San  Francisco.  They 
also  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Severance,  who  lives  at  Hilo ; is  the  high 
sheriff  and  school  commissioner  of  Hawaii — the  most  important  man 
there,  and  is  brother  of  the  consul  in  San  Francisco — of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken.  He  will  take  me  to  his  home,  for  there  are  no 
hotels  on  the  island.  How  fortunate  I am  again,  that  Mr.  Severance 
should  happen  at  this  time  to  be  in  Honolulu. 

General  Armstrong  then  got  a carriage  and  drove  me  about  the 
city  and  up  the  charming  valley  of  Nuuanu,  which  gradually  rising 
as  we  advanced,  at  its  farther  end  from  the  crest  which  bounds  it, 
affords  a splendid  view  over  the  Island  of  Oahu,  towards  the  Ocean 
on  the  North.  Returning,  he  took  me  to  the  Government  House  or 
Capitol,  and  introduced  me  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  all  of  whom  were  exceedingly  cordial 
and  pleasant.  We  went  then  to  the  Court,  and  witnessed  partly  the 
trial  of  a cause  betw'een  a native  and  a Chinaman,  and  visited  the 
various  officers  in  the  building,  examining  some  uncommonly  well 
executed,  large  maps  of  the  Islands,  done  here,  by  which  time  it  was 
the  hour  of  dinner;  after  which.  General  Armstrong,  procuring  me 
letters  of  introduction  to  gentlemen  along  the  way,  and  getting  me 
a slouch  felt  hat  with  a broad  rim,  and  such  things  as  I would  need 
in  my  horse-back  journey  to  the  Volcano,  drove  me  to  the  wharf, 
where  at  four  o’clock  I took  the  Steamer  Likelike  for  Hilo,  distant 
three  hundred  miles. 

You  can  trace  my  way  upon  the  rough  pen-map  of  the  Islands 
which  I send  you ; I will  not  bother  you  with  a description  of  all  the 
points  where  we  stopped.  The  little  steamer  was  crowded — hardly 
standing  or  lying  room.  I slept  on  deck ; had  a mattrass  put  down 
for  me  there,  and  slept  soundly,  whilst  the  little  ship  rolled  as  she 
made  her  way  with  difficulty  against  wind  and  tide — the  Trade  winds 
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blowing  in  our  teeth,  and  nearly  everybody  sea-sick.  This  rather 
surprised  me.  The  poor  Kanakas  suffered  with  the  malady  horribly. 
They,  almost  without  a single  exception  among  the  large  number  on 
board,  were  completely  overcome,  and  were  strewn  helplessly  about 
the  ship — on  deck  and  below;  yet  if  they  had  been  picked  up  and 
tossed  overboard,  they  would  have  been  at  once  relieved,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  themselves  could  not  have  been  more  at  home. 

On  Steamer  Likelike,  Wednesday,  Ayril  19. 

All  day  we  steamed  in  sight,  on  leeward  or  West,  of  Molokai, 
Lanai,  Maui,  Molukini,  Kahoolawe  and  Hawaii — all  volcanic,  mani- 
festing their  origin  in  their  appearance — mainly  ashes  and  lava,  with 
now  and  then  some  effort  to  be  green.  Lanai,  Kalioolawe  and  Molu- 
kini are  small,  and  contain  no  inhabitants  or  settlements  to  speak  of. 
Lanai  has  more  than  the  other  two.  A man  by  the  name  of  Gibson 
tried  to  establish  a Mormon  Colony  there,  and  make  it  a sheep  range. 
Gibson  himself  and  a severe  drought,  blasted  the  Colony’s  prospects. 
Maui  has  of  late,  by  efforts  of  enterprising  men,  Claus  Spreckles  in 
particular,  been  developed  into  a rich  and  valuable  and  productive 
Sugar  Island.  These  settlements  are  about  the  centre,  where  you  see 
the  Island  narrowed  much  like  the  neck  of  a bust.  The  Southern 
or  greater  part  is  occupied  by  the  extinct  Volcano,  whose  crater, 
now  quiet  as  I have  already  remarked,  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
world  ; tliis  is  called  Heleakala,  the  House  of  the  Sun — ten  thousand 
feet  in  height,  its  crater  eight  by  twelve  miles  in  diameter  and  thirty- 
two  in  circumference,  and  two  thousand  feet  in  depth.  It  would  hold 
Chicago  with  its  parks  and  boulevards. 

As  the  steamer  moved,  happily  insensible  to  sea-sickness,  I could 
sit  upon  deck,  the  day  being  beautifully  clear,  and  watch  the  grand 
outlines  of  this  noble  mountain,  having  a full  view  of  it  from  the 
Ocean  shore  to  its  summit.  I could  see  the  innumerable  craters 
over  its  lateral  surface,  where  in  former  times  lava  had  flowed  in  vast 
volumes  to  build  up  the  Island  which  it  now  adorns;  some  with  bowls 
so  ancient  that  only  the  outlines  were  marked — the  lava  having  become 
disintegrated  and  formed  soil  in  which  grass  and  other  vegetation  are 
now  growing;  others  more  recent,  standing  with  their  walled  summits, 
from  which  the  lava  route  could  be  traced  in  its  course  downward  to 
the  sea.  We  touched  on  Hawaii,  about  dark,  at  a place  called  Mahu- 
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kona,  which  is  the  terminus  of  a little  railroad  they  have  constructed, 
of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  loading  and  unloading  passengers  and  freight, 
which  detained  us  for  awhile ; it  was  dark  when  we  left  this  place. 
We  then  stopped  at  another,  farther  South,  and  then  turning,  steamed 
around  the  North  of  the  Island  and  towards  the  Eastern  shore,  breast- 
ing the  Trades,  which  wei'e  blowing  a gale. 

On  Steamer  Likelike,  and  at  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
Thursday,  April  20,  1882. 

At  daylight  I was  up  and  seated  on  deck  ; the  wind — the  Trades — 
still  blowing  violently  from  the  East,  and  the  ship  rolling  heavily ; 
nearly  everybody  sick ; the  natives,  who,  on  the  water,  seem  to  be 
amphibious,  lying  helplessly  over  the  deck ; I,  as  usual,  well,  and 
enjoying  things  like  an  old  tar.  I could  sit  in  the  stern  and  feel 
rather  a thrill  of  excitement  as  the  ship  sank  into  the  sea  and  then 
sprang  joyfully  upon  a wave,  high  into  the  air — so  high  that  her  pro- 
peller would  be  out  of  the  water,  and  rattle  aloud,  in  the  open  air. 
What  a blessing  I do  not  get  sick  ! It  is  a terrible  affliction,  and 
takes  away  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  a sail  upon  tropical  seas.  All 
the  day  I sat  watching  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  Island,  unfolding 
with  every  mile  of  our  advance.  The  shore  was  a short  distance  off 
the  whole  time,  and  for  nearly,  if  not  quite  an  hundred  miles,  I saw 
scenes  that  redeemed  the  Islands  from  any  impression  of  desolation 
which  might  have  been  made  by  the  leeward  sights  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before. 

Until  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  were  never  out  of  view 
of  beautiful  and  luxuriant  landscapes.  This  windward  side  of  the 
Island  sweeps  down  gently  from  the  great  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Mouua  Loa  and  Moiina  Kea.  These  two  mountains,  fully  visible 
from  the  Eastern  shore,  are  not  so  high  nor  so  striking  as  those  of 
Mexico,  nor  even  as  those  of  our  North-west,  which  we  saw  so  favor- 
ably a few  weeks  ago.  Mouua  Kea  is  13,805  and  Mouua  Loa 
13,600  feet,  nor  do  they  spring  up  so  prominently  with  clean  cut 
cones.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rather  flat  topped,  owing  to  the 
gradual  ascent  from  the  sea-shore  to  their  summits,  that  diminishes 
considerably  their  impressiveness  as  mountains,  but  adds  to  the  scenic 
interest  of  the  intervening  country,  which  in  its  easy  ascent,  unfolds 
a landscape  of  wondrous  beauty,  as  they  send  perpetually  from  their 
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ice  and  snow,  streams  of  water  through  it,  throwing  them  in  cas- 
cades over  high  bluffs  into  the  sea.  Sometimes  vou  can  count  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  these  waterfalls  in  sight  at  a time ; whilst  stretching 
away  to  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  vast  fields  of 
sugar  cane — plantation  after  plantation,  with  their  mills  and  houses. 
Sometimes  the  bluffs  are  towering  sea  walls,  of  black  lava,  oii  wdiich 
nothing  grows ; sometimes  they  are  covered  thick  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  through  which  flashes  constantly  these  cascades  like  silver 
threads,  whilst  far  off  rises  the  white  top  of  the  great  Volcano, 
shining  gloriously  in  the  sunlight,  beautifying  and  tempering  the 
lovely  land.  Think  of  a prosaic  fellow  like  myself  going  into 
raptures  about  anything;  but  this  is  simple  truth,  not  manufactured 
poetry. 

When  we  arrived  at  Hilo,  again  the  curious  and  interesting  scene 
of  the  natives  crowding  to  the  wharf,  with  Lais,  or  wreaths  of 
flowers,  on  their  hats  and  around  their  necks ; and,  but  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  evidences  of  our  own  civilization  and  had  on  clothes, 
you  might  recall  the  people  who  met  Cook  upon  his  arrival. 

IMr.  Severance  at  once  brought  me  to  his  house,  where  I am  now 
w'l’iting.  I was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  wife,  a pretty,  cultivated 
lady,  and  introduced  to  a Miss  Deacon,  who  is  staying  with  her,  and 
a Mr.  Rogers,  both  from  New  York.  I feel  perfectly  at  home  and 
am  surrounded  with  the  comforts  and  appointments  of  a refined 
household. 

At  Mr.  Severance’s,  in  Hieo, 

Hawaii,  Friday,  April  21,  1882. 

I rose  early  this  morning,  went  out  and  sat  on  the  front  portico  of 
the  beautiful  home,  where  I am  now  staying.  Opposite  is  the  Court 
House  and  square,  and  adjacent,  are  other  improved  premises.  On 
every  hand  are  luxuriant  tropical  growths : bamboo,  royal  palm, 
cocoa  palm,  rose  apple,  alligator  pear,  pride  of  India,  and  other 
trees,  and  flowers  and  shrubs  whose  names  I do  not  know  even  if  I 
desired  to  mention  them.  Clouds  came  and  went,  dropping  April 
showers,  and  making  an  atmosphere  which  it  was  a luxury  to  breathe. 
Whilst  sitting  here  alone  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  beyond  the 
highly  ornamented  yard  of  the  mansion  and  the  street  in  front,  I saw 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a perfect  specimen  of  the  bamboo  growing 
in  the  Court  House  square.  I shall  not  forget  the  superb  thing.  Its 
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graceful  shoots  s}'>rang  up  in  thick  bundles  from  the  ground,  with 
their  arrowy  shapes,  many  feet  in  height,  covered  abundantly  with 
glittering  leaves  and  waving  like  pennons  before  the  gentle  breeze 
which  stirred  them.  I was  absorbed  in  the  spectacle,  and  thought 
I had  never  seen  anytliing  of  its  kind  in  vegetation  so  exquisitely 
beautiful.  I was  sorry  when  interrupted. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Severance  procured  one  of  the  police  officers 
of  Hilo,  a native,  to  go  with  me,  as  my  guide,  to  visit  the  Falls  of  the 
river  Wailuku,  a few  miles  from  town.  I preferred  to  walk.  The 
Falls  are  quite  pretty,  but  I enjoyed  equally,  if  not  more,  the  scenery, 
and  the  simple  grass  houses  and  habits  of  the  people.  I stopped  at 
a number  of  them  and  ate  bananas  and  rose  apples  and  cocoa-nuts, 
just  plucked  from  the  trees  by  little  boys,  who  mounted  them  like 
monkeys,  and  amused  myself  with  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  enter- 
tain me.  They  are  a kindly  disposed  and  amiable  race. 

On  my  way  back,  I visited  some  extinct  volcanos  just  upon  the 
suburbs,  which  resemble  immense  punch  bowls.  Their  fires  went 
out  before  the  memory  of  man,  and  their  surface  lava  has  been  disin- 
tegrated by  weather  and  time,  and  they  are  now  like  our  own  forti- 
fications— left  by  the  civil  war — covered  with  vegetation.  Not  so  with 
another  volcanic  manifestation  I visited.  Last  year  Mouna  Loa, 
the  great  volcano,  was  in  violent  action  for  nine  months.  It  sent 
out  a stream  of  lava  which  flowed  towards  Hilo  for  forty-five  miles, 
striking  terror  into  the  inhabitants  by  the  awful  danger  it  threatened. 
The  citizens  could  staud  in  the  streets  and  see  the  river  of  fire  as  it 
rolled  slowly  but  resistlessly  onward.  Forty-eight  hours  more  and 
their  destruction  was  certain ; when,  almost  at  once,  the  action  ceased 
and  the  fierce  current  passed  into  stone,  and  stands  thei’e  now  like  the 
waves  of  a mighty  stream  under  violent  forces,  suddenly  checked.  I 
walked  over  it,  and  thought  I could  see  the  so-called  Science  of  Geol- 
ogy in  embryo.  Often  the  wave  or  flow  was  cracked,  and  the  under 
current  of  lava  forcing  itself  through  and  above,  had  formed  a 
new  stratum ; sometimes  you  could  see  many  feet  below  a later  cur- 
rent twisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  older  into  every  conceivable  sort 
of  fantastic  convolution.  But  I have  not  time  to  speak  fully  ot 
these  strange  and  instructive  sights. 

I must,  however,  delay  for  a moment  to  tell  you  how  the  natives 
were  affected  by  this  splendid,  though  serious  eruption.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  had  offered  prayers  for  its  cessation,  but  they  seemed  to 
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be  powerless ; the  mountain  still  heaved  in  its  wrath,  and  the  torrent 
of  fire  tided  on.  The  natives  in  their  terror,  in  the  upheaval  of 
their  own  moral  and  religious  nature,  forgot  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  and  fled  back  to  the  superstitions  of  their  sires,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  a people  rising  from  barbarism,  in  times  of  ex- 
citement, when  in  the  agitation  of  fear  they  become  oblivious  of  the 
doctrines  of  their  civilized  leaders,  and  the  current  of  their  ancestral 
beliefs — like  the  red-hot  lava  of  which  I have  spoken — breaks 
through,  perchance,  generations  of  more  recent  faith.  The  Kanakas 
lost  reliance  in  the  Christian’s  God,  in  his  apparent  deafness  to 
prayer,  or  inability  to  answer  it,  and  sent  to  Honolulu  for  the 
Princess  Ruth,  one  of  the  ancient  Royal  Line,  and  a.  Priestess  of  P6le, 
the  Guardian  Divinity  of  Hele-mau-mau — pronounced  Hale-moAV- 
mow — the  House  of  Everlasting  Fire,  in  the  crater  of  Kalauea.  She 
came  in  obedience  to  the  call,  bringing  a pig,  a bottle  of  whiskey  and 
a handkerchief,  and  arriving  in  Hilo,  Avent  out  to  the  region  Avhere 
the  stream  of  liquid  lava  was  floAving  irresistibly  toAA^ards  what 
seemed  to  be  the  doomed  city,  and  tossing  the  tribute  into  the  seething 
current,  offered  a petition  to  Pele  to  abate  her  Avrath,  and  save  them. 
To  the  simple-minded,  superstitious  people,  the  invocation  was  heeded  : 
for  shortly  after,  the  eruption  ceased,  and  they  were  satisfied  the 
Priestess  and  her  Divinity  had  accomplished  the  work  ; and  noAV  you 
can  see  how  the  river  of  fire  stopped  its  flow  and  was  converted  into 
stone,  standing  even  unto  this  day,  in  their  eyes  a monument,  both  of 
Pele’s  poAver  and  pity. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Severance  and  I walked  a mile  or  two  in  the 
country  and  visited  a sugar  mill,  owned  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  a 
Scotchman,  who  married  a sister  of  Miss  Deacon,  Avhom  I have 
already  named.  Whilst  there,  Mr.  Kennedy  brought  Mrs.  Severance 
and  Miss  Deacon  out  in  his  carriage.  We  visited  the  mill ; but  I 
have  told  you  enough,  probably,  about  sugar  mills  ou  my  visit  to 
Cuba.  The  site  of  the  house  is  very  pretty ; on  the  right  is  the  mill 
just  at  hand,  with  the  tiny  locomotive,  bringing  in  the  cars  loaded 
with  cane  from  the  more  distant  fields  ; beyond  in  the  same  direction, 
is  Cocoa  Nut  Island,  filled  with  trees,  which  give  it  the  name ; in 
front  and  almost  at  our  feet,  is  the  town  of  Hilo,  embosomed  in  tropical 
foliage,  the  picture  of  luxurious  quiet  and  contentment ; and  beyond, 
over  the  tops  of  its  trees  and  houses,  shimmer  the  blue  waves  of  the 
almost  boundless  Pacific ; on  our  left,  are  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
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IMoiina  Kea  and  Mouua  Loa,  the  landscape  rising  in  gentle  ascent 
from  the  sea-shore  to  their  summits  ; and  in  full  view,  the  black  river 
of  lava,  which  you  can  trace,  like  a monster  serpent,  creeping  with  its 
remorseless  trail,  almost  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

Mr,  Kennedy  took  us  back  to  the  town  in  his  carriage.  In  the 
evening.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Lyman  and  others  came  in  to  see  me,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance  and  I called  to  see  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lyman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Coen,  two  very  old  gentlemen  who  came  to 
this  Island  fifty  years  ago  as  missionaries.  Mr.  Lyman  came  in  1832, 
and  Mr.  Coen  in  1835,  and  have  spent  their  lives  in  honest,  diligent 
and  faithfid  efforts  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
venerable  and  handsome  men,  with  silver  white  hair,  of  simple,  unaf- 
fected manners,  and  edified  and  interested  me  immensely  by  the 
story  of  their  lives.  They  and  their  wives  received  me  most  gra- 
ciously, and  gave  me  much  information  about  the  Islands;  the 
experiences  and  trials  of  the  early  missionaries,  and  their  triumphs, 
too,  with  these  gentle  people,  and  about  the  Volcano  and  its  eruptions, 
with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Coen  is  an  authority ; and  Mrs.  Lyman,  a 
sweet  old  lady,  told  us  with  unaffected  pleasure  how  their  labors  had 
been  appreciated,  and  how,  on  the  annivei’sary  of  their  golden  wed- 
ding, or  missionary  service  of  fifty  years,  the  natives  had  come  out  in 
throno-s  and  crowned  them  with  manifestations  of  love  and  gratitude. 
Then  I came  back  and  went  to  bed. 

At  Volcano  House,  Volcano  Kilauea, 
(Pronounced  Keelaioeea), 

Saturday,  April  22,  1882. 

This  morning  I was  up  early,  to  make  arrangements  for  my  ride 
on  horseback  to  this  celebrated  spot.  Mr.  Severance  had  engaged  a 
horse  for  me,  and  the  Chief  of  Police  was  detailed  as  my  guide.  My 
guide  rode  his  own  horse : the  one  Mr.  Severance  hired  for  me  was  only 
a tolerable  roadster;  both  animals  small  and  thick-set,  plucky  and 
sure-footed,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  such  rough  and  dangerous  roads. 
They  stood  the  jouniey  well  and  brought  us  without  trip  or  mishap 
safely  to  our  destination.  By  the  way,  I forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday 
how  my  guide  and  I betided  in  our  walk.  We  had  to  cross  a good 
many  streams  sent  down  from  the  mountain  heights,  limpid  and 
enriching.  Hilo,  with  a small  expenditure,  could  have  rivulets  of 
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fresh  water  everywliere  threading  its  streets.  A flush  current  flows 
through  Mr.  Severance’s  premises,  and  they  have  utilized  it  by 
curving  it  in  its  passage,  and  converting  the  curved  portion  into  a 
spacious  and  delightful  bath  house.  When  we  came  to  these  streams, 
as  we  frequently  did  in  our  stroll,  the  question  arose,  how  I was  to 
cross  them.  My  athletic  guide  soon  settled  that,  by  taking  me  upon 
his  back,  or  in  his  arms,  and  wading  over. 

By  eight  o’clock  a.  m.  I was  mounted,  my  guide  carrying  my 
bundle  of  clothes,  done  up  in  oil-cloth,  a sheet  of  which  I bought  in 
Hilo  this  morning,  Muig  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  We  then 
started  in  a canter  on  our  journey ; the  first  time  I have  been  on 
horseback  for  more  than  ten  years.  You  can  readily  imagine  with 
what  pleasant  feelings  I left  my  hospitable  friends.  They  received 
me  most  cordially,  seemed  to  enjoy  ray  company,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  entertain  me.  My  stay  in  Hilo  was  like  so  much  of  this  long 
journey  of  mine — a charming  experience.  They  followed  me  with 
their  kindest  wishes,  and  waved  me  farewell  from  the  portico,  as  long 
as  I continued  in  sight.  I insisted  upon  paying  them,  which  they 
decidedly  refused,  saying  politely  they  were  compensated  for  their 
hospitality  by  my  company. 

For  about  four  miles  thei'e  was  something  like  a road,  the  residue 
of  the  way  was  a bridle  path  only  to  the  Volcano,  for  more  than 
thirty  miles.  You  can  trace  it  on  the  rough  map  I have  drawn.  It 
was  the  entire  distance  over  a lava  bed ; only  the  tracks  where  foot- 
men and  horsemen  have  gone;  up  and  down  ; so  that  it  was  impossible, 
without  danger  in  many  places,  to  move  out  of  a walk.  Sometimes, 
for  a few  yards,  we  put  our  horses  into  a canter,  and  this  would  have 
been  impossible  had  the  lava  been  smooth  like  our  limestone ; but  it 
was  I'ough,  and  prevented  our  horses  from  slipping.  AVe  rarely  came 
to  a house;  some  few  of  the  straw  houses  of  the  natives  have  sur- 
vived, but  very  few ; and  the  whole  region  for  twenty-five  miles  is 
devoid  of  cultivation.  Whether  it  could  be  cultivated  or  not  I am 
unable  to  say.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
some  sort  of  vegetation,  but  that  in  these  tropical  countries  will  grow 
out  of  the  crevices  of  the  lava. 

AYt  during  my  ride  I was  greatly  interested ; for  what  I saw  was 
attractive  or  new.  The  first  half  of  the  ride  was  with  fine  weather ; 
the  sun  shining  brightly,  or  passing  in  and  out  of  fleeting  clouds,  with 
a gentle  wind  blowing  the  while.  The  ascent  to  this  place  is  rather 
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more  tlian  4,000  feet,  but  so  easy  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  These 
great  mountains  have  made  Hawaii  by  their  eruptions ; the  Island  is 
purely  a volcanic  formation.  The  contour  of  the  country,  I could 
most  advantageously  see.  On  my  left,  it  swept  down  to  the  Pacific, 
which  was  almost  continually  in  view ; on  my  right  and  before  me, 
rose  the  snow-clad  summits  of  Mouna  Loa  and  Mouna  Kea,  across 
which  clouds  Avere  ever  forming  and  drifting.  I could  observe  the  cur- 
rent come  uj)  from  the  shore  and  meeting  with  that  from  the  mountain, 
be,  almost  instantly,  converted  into  a shower.  Besides  these  inter- 
esting distant  objects,  around  me  was  every  form  of  vegetable  life, 
beautiful  and  fantastic.  I was  most  struck  Avith  the  innumerable 
A'ariety  of  Ferns.  Our  ladies  Avould  have  crazed  over  them ; some 
just  peeping  above  the  ground  Avith  a delicacy  of  texture  rivalling  the 
choicest  lace;  some  expanding  into  trees ; some  in  the  form  of  vines, 
covering  the  forest  Avith  their  dancing  leaves.  And  their  shades  of 
coloring  Avere  as  varied  and  attractive  as  their  forms. 

We  stopped  at  a house  about  sixteen  miles  from  Hilo,  called  the 
half-Avay  house,  rested  an  hour,  the  keeper  getting  us  a very  fair 
lunch ; and  then  pushed  on.  A change  of  weather  took  place,  and  rain 
began  to  fall.  I Avas  prepared  for  it,  Mr.  Severance  having  lent  me 
his  oil-cloth  coat  and  leggings;  and  I had  my  felt  hat,  Avhich,  with 
its  broad  rim,  threw  the  water  upon  my  protected  shoulders.  But 
our  progress  Avas  sIoav  ; our  horses  got  tired  ; happily,  I did  not.  The 
night  fell,  as  heavily  as  the  rain.  It  became  very  dark,  and  we 
could  not  see  the  path.  It  Avas  not  safe  riding  by  day-light ; it  was 
not  materially  Avorse  after  the  sun  Avent  doAvn.  My  little  horse, 
though  not  fast,  Avas  sure.  I gave  him  the  rein.  If  I attempted  to 
guide  him,  he  Avould  jerk  his  head  impatiently,  and  gang  his  OAvn 
gait,  conscious  that  he  Avas  in  that  business,  the  better  judge.  It  was 
ten  o’clock  Avhen  we  reached  here.  I had  been  in  the  saddle  for 
more  than  fourteen  hours.  You  would  suppose  I must  have  been 
greatly  Avearied ; but  it  Avas  not  so.  The  interesting  objects  around  me 
diverted  attention  from  myself.  Nearing  the  Volcano,  Ave  could  see 
through  the  darkness  the  flashes  of  light  from  the  pulsations  of  the 
mountain  fire,  and  smoke  seemingly  red  hot  Avith  flame,  and  in 
our  immediate  pathway,  fissures  sending  out  sulphurous  fumes.  The 
proprietor  had  gone  to  bed,  but  we  aroused  him.  He  got  up,  gave 
us  supper,  put  our  horses  away,  soon  had  a room  ready  for  me,  and 
I went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly.  Before  doing  so,  I observed  that 
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the  house  was  near  the  Crater,  and  through  my  cliamher  window  I 
could  see  its  fires  lighting  up  the  sky  with  their  lurid  glare. 

Volcano  House,  Ceater  of  Kilauea, 
Sunday,  April  23. 

I rose  early,  refreshed  and  ready  for  the  descent  into  the  Crater. 
Mr.  Rogers  started  from  Hilo  several  hours  before  me  with  another 
guide,  and  I found  had  arrived  safely  yesterday,  considerably  in  advance 
of  me.  W hilst  breakfast  was  preparing,  I looked  around.  The  house  is 
entirely  of  wood,  one  story,  the  heavy  timbers  cut  out  of  the  adjacent 
forest.  The  planks  for  floors,  partitions  and  the  shingles,  were  brought 
on  the  backs  of  mules  from  Hilo;  and  thus  have  now  the  provisions 
to  be  conveyed.  Much  has  been  done  to  render  it  attractive.  Of 
course  the  house  itself  is  plain,  built  strongly,  without  plaster,  to 
provide  against  earthquakes.  It  is  enclosed,  and  the  yard  clothed 
with  grass  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  It  stands  about  a hun- 
dred yards  from,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Crater,  which  it  entirely 
overlooks ; and  around  it,  even  in  the  enclosed  grounds,  the  steam 
from  the  Volcano  comes  up  like  smoke.  Not  far  off  they  have 
constructed  a bath — simply  an  orifice  in  the  earth,  out  of  which  a 
sulphur  vapor  issues,  which  would  soon  boil  a kettle  of  water.  The 
patient  sits  in  the  cellar,  as  it  were,  of  a small  bath-house,  and  the 
attendant  pours  on  him  a bucket  of  w'ater  warmed  at  this  subterra- 
nean furnace.  It  is  said  to  be  very  refreshing.  I felt  so  Avell,  that 
I was  wise  enough  not  to  want  to  be  better,  and  did  not  try  it. 

After  breakfast  we  started  for  the  exploration  : Mr.  Rogers,  I,  our 
guides,  who  came  up  with  us,  and  the  regular  guide  for  the  Volcano, 
who  lives  here.  He — the  local  guide — and  I,  soon  became  well  ac- 
quainted. He  was  a Union  Soldier,  and  was  through  Virginia  with 
Sheridan,  a German  by  birth,  and  a good  fellow.  He  speaks  English 
and  Hawaiian  as  well  as  his  own  tongue,  and  has  married  a native  of 
the  Island,  a fine  looking  Avomau  of  the  Malay  type.  A few  steps 
brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Crater,  over  the  whole  of  Avhich  you  can 
look.  It  is  like  a bowl,  nearly  circular,  Avith  a depression  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet,  the  Avails  generally  of  solid  laA^a,  sometimes  rising 
perpendicularly.  The  circumference  of  this  depression  is  said  to  be  nine 
miles.  The  active  Crater  is  at  the  farther  side  from  this,  and  toAA^ards 
it,  after  descending,  Ave  had  to  Avalk  across  the  diameter,  about  three 
13 
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miles,  over  waves  of  recently  formed  lava.  The  guide  tells  me,  in 
the  late  eruption,  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  and  which  broke 
out  from  another  part  of  the  mountain,  this  Crater  was  also  in  action, 
and  then  made  the  lava  over  which  we  were  walking,  and  which  I can 
liken  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a furious  storm  suddenly  transformed 
into  stone.  As  we  advanced,  the  smoke  "was  ever  ascending  in  full 
view,  indicating  the  spot  where  the  fires  were  at  work.  The  day  was 
clear  and  pleasant,  and  with  much  to  interest,  engage  and  absorb  our 
profound  attention,  the  walk  was  not  fatiguing. 

In  a little  while,  we  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  burning  lake.  It  was 
more  of  an  ellipse  than  a circle  ; at  least  a mile,  if  not  more,  in  circum- 
ference, with  regular,  clean-cut  walls  of  solid  lava.  These  walls  are 
probably  a hundred  feet  in  height.  We  could  sit  on  their  well  defined 
edge,  and  look  down  upon  the  big  caldron.  It  was  rather  quiet  when 
we  arrived,  only  at  one  or  two  places  was  there  much  action.  These 
were  boiling  and  throwing  up  jets  of  liquid  fire,  resembling  molten 
iron  in  consistency,  and  arterial  blood  in  color.  Whilst  we  sat  watch- 
ing, the  lake  formed  for  itself  a new  covering  of  lava  which,  thrown 
out  first  in  red  waves,  soon  by  exposure  thickened  into  a black  crust, 
which  finally  covered  its  entire  surface,  save  two  small  spots  near  the 
edge  like  fire-places,  which  continued  to  throw  up  jets  of  red  hot  lava, 
The  prospect  did  not  seem  favorable  for  an  exhibition,  and  I feared 
a disappointment;  but  my  guide  told  me  the  outlook  was  just  as  he 
could  v/ish — the  quiet  only  preceded  a storm,  the  Volcano  was  getting 
ready  for  a display ; and  he  was  right.  This  lull  continued  for 
fifteen  minutes  probably,  and  then  the  magnificent  spectacle  was 
opened.  Champing  under  the  confinement,  we  could  first  see  an 
uneasy  motion  and  then  a throbbing,  as  if  some  stronger  force  was 
trying  to  loose  itself,  and  then  a breaking  of  the  bonds  and  the  rush 
of  mighty  billows,  until  soon  tlie  new  formed  lava  was  licked  up  by 
the  fiery  currents,  and  the  whole  lake  was  converted  into  an  immense 
caldron  of  seething,  surging,  sputtering  liquid  fire.  During  this, 
there  could  be  heard  the  throbbing  of  the  waves  and  the  hiss  of  the 
fountains  as  they  vaulted  into  the  air.  The  heat  became  so  intense 
that  our  faces  were  scorched,  and  we  had  to  move  beyond  its  influence. 

I could  have  lingered  and  w^atched  longer,  but  time  was  passing, 
and  w^e  had  to  leave.  My  companion,  Mr.  Rogers,  by  this  time,  was 
worn  out,  and  could  go  no  further.  I wanted  to  see  more,  and  taking 
the  guide,  Mr.  Rogers  awaiting  our  return,  I determined  to  visit  two 
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otlier  lakes,  not  so  large,  but  so  different  in  their  action  as  to  be 
almost  new.  This  required  much  climbing,  over  rough  lava  and 
through  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphur ; the  latter  so  strong  that  we 
were  compelled  to  hold  onr  handkerchiefs  over  our  faces.  The  first 
is  called  Halemoumou — The  Home  of  the  Eternal — the  habitation, 
so  the  natives  saj,  of  the  Goddess  Pel6,  who  lives  there  and  controls 
the  volcanic  forces.  They  treat  her  with  great  respect,  and  many  an 
offering  has  been  made  to  her,  by  throwing  money  and  other  things 
of  value  into  the  Crater.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  much 
higher  than  the  rim  of  the  lake  just  described,  we  could  look  down 
and  see  below  us,  some  hundred  or  more  feet,  another  basin  of  fire, 
not  so  large,  but  of  totally  different  action.  Here  the  lava  was  thrown 
into  fountains,  rather  than  into  waves,  and  whilst  we  stood  looking, 
six  were  tossing  fiery  spurts  thirty  feet  into  the  air.  It  is  a wonder- 
ful sight.  My  guide  is  a young  man,  active  and  wide  awake ; Mr. 
Rogers’  is  an  old  Hawaiian,  looking  as  though  he  would  take  on  any 
amount  of  superstition.  I asked  my  guide  if  he  believed  Pel6  lived 
in  the  Crater,  and  controlled  the  action  of  the  elements  for  weal  or  woe 
to  the  people.  He  replied  that  he  did  not ; but  that  IMr.  Rogers’  guide 
did  implicitly,  and,  for  the  world,  wonld  do  nothing  irreverent  to  the 
fearful  Deity. 

We  then  climbed  around  its  further  rim  and  came  to  another  lake, 
different  from  either  of  those  I have  described,  but  still  most  striking. 
This  was  a caldron,  a hundred  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  liquid 
fire,  not  spouting,  not  moving  in  waves,  but  throbbing  as  you  have 
seen  and  heard  water  boil — a savage  scene,  whence  came  no  smoke  or 
steam,  but  a heat  from  which  we  soon  had  to  turn  away.  W^e  then 
visited  places  where  there  was  no  lake,  or  even  crater,  but  from  which, 
in  spots,  came  volumes  of  smoke,  steam  and  vapor  of  sulphur,  which 
we  could  not  long  endure. 

We  then  joined  Mr.  Rogers,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  to  the 
Volcano  House,  beguiling  our  walk  with  the  views  of  the  battlements 
of  the  grand  Crater,  and  the  strange  and  fantastic  shapes  that  the  lava 
over  which  we  walked  had  assumed  in  its  ebullition  and  flow.  The  day 
had  been  everything  w'e  could  wish.  After  dinner,  about  five  o’clock, 
it  began  to  rain,  which  it  can  so  easily  do  here.  I sat  in  the  Hotel, 
writing,  whilst  the  proprietor,  the  guide  to  the  V olcano,  our  guides  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  were  gathered  around  a bright  fire,  and  talked  of  these 
scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  them.  I also  took  a part,  now  and 
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then,  and  in  the  breaks  jotted  down  these  lines.  The  proprietor,  Mr. 
Lentz,  is  a Baltimore  man.  What  strange  meetings  and  acquaint- 
ances a traveller  makes ! I was  told  he  was  an  unpleasant  fellow, 
and  had  quarrels  with  tourists  without  cause,  and  just  before  we 
came  had  issues  with  the  passengers  on  a pleasure  Yacht,  who 
denounced  him  roundly  on  their  return  to  Hilo.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  Volcano  House  I was  not  too  dignified  or  important  to  try  to 
capture  him,  by  being  pleasant,  and  now  he  and  1 are  fast  friends. 
In  life’s  troublesome  journey  an  ounce  of  sugar  any  time  is  worth  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  He  has  given  me  a valuable  book  from  his  library, 
and  offered  to  send  me  a box  of  choice  specimens,  and  is  ready  to  do 
anything,  and  more  than  I desire,  to  heighten  the  pleasxire  and  profit 
of  my  visit.  Thus  the  evening  sped. 

My  chamber  is  a front  one,  and  I can  lie  in  bed  and  look  out  on 
the  flames  of  Kilauea  lighting  up  the  heavens  gloriously.  Thus 
ends  my  visit  to  the  grandest,  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  active 
volcanoes  of  the  world.  It  cost  a long  ride  and  considerable  fatigue, 
but  the  remuneration  greatly  surpassed  the  outlay.  This,  of  course, 
is  l)ut  a hasty  sketch.  I have  not  time  for  more. 

Plaxtatiok  of  Pahafa,  Hawaii, 

Monday,  April  24,  1882. 

This  morning  I was  again  up  early,  and  by  seven  o’clock  my  guide 
and  I were  on  the  road  for  the  South-western  side  of  the  Island.  Mr. 
Rogers  and  I,  here  parted ; he  to  go  back  to  Hilo.  I wanted  to  see 
more  of  the  Island,  and  preferred  a longer  journey  on  horseback,  to 
visit  persons  who  had  invited,  and  would  be  prepared  to  welcome  me. 
I started  in  the  rain ; soon,  however,  it  passed  into  a mist,  and 
moving  Westward,  the  sun  rising  behind  me,  Mouna  Loa,  with  its 
snowy  top,  was  spanned  by  a brilliant  rainbow.  For  some  miles — 
ten  or  twelve — I rode  through  desolation  itself:  lava!  lava!  lava! 
relieved  by  the  fine  sight  I had,  however,  of  tlie  immense  Crater  of 
Kilauea,  along  whose  edge  I rode  and  enjoyed  its  exhibition  of  flame 
and  smoke.  This  lava,  too,  was  worthy  of  study;  similar  to  that  over 
which  I had  ridden  in  my  ascent,  which  I failed  then,  and  think  now 
deserves  a description.  Sometimes  it  is  smooth,  the  natives  call  it 
pa-hoe-hoe ; sometimes  it  is  in  heaps,  hills  of  rugged  stone,  looking 
like  black,  jagged  mud,  but  when  examined,  hard  as  flint;  the 
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natives  call  this  ai-ai.  Now,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a rude  but  vast 
chimuey,  a volcanic  blow-pipe,  which  seems  like  the  House  of  Usher 
to  have  been  riven  by  lightning ; now,  some  huge  wave  has  hardened 
into  an  immense  bubble,  which  sounded  under  the  horse’s  feet  like  a 
gigantic  base  drum,  keeping  oue  constantly  aj)prehensive  of  the  certain 
death  or  fatal  injury  to  self  and  horse  by  the  breaking  of  the  shell ; or 
has  fallen  to  pieces,  save  a single  span  over  which  I rode,  like  a 
rustic  bridge.  Now,  in  its  flow  caves  have  been  formed  into  which 
the  eye  can  not  pierce — fathomless  depths ; now,  the  surface  is  cor- 
rugated like  iron  and  uow,  gnarled  and  knotted  like  the  roots  of  giant 
oaks. 

Thus  the  scenery  and  road  continued  for  miles.  Then  a change 
came ; the  ground  began  to  be  clothed  with  grass  and  some  trees. 
Hitherto  there  was  no  grass,  and  only  here  and  there  a stunted  tree, 
springing  from  a crevice  or  split  in  the  lava,  and  struggling  into  life. 
In  a little  while,  I came  to  herds  of  cattle ; was  in  the  midst  of  a 
stock  ranch.  A few  miles  more,  and  I was  riding  through  fields  of 
luxuriant  sugar  cane,  that  extended  for  miles,  whilst  beyond  was 
the  Pacific — which,  by  optical  illusion,  seemed  upon  the  horizon’s 
verge  to  rise  to  meet  the  descending  sky,  forming  almost  a sphere,  of 
which  I occupied  the  centre ; a strange  and  weird  scene.  Near 
twelve  o’clock  I reached  this  plantation. 

I had  a letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Foster,  the  proprietor.  I 
found  him  at  the  gate  of  his  residence.  I told  him  who  I was.  He 
expected  me,  having  been  notified  from  Honolulu  of  my  coming; 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  had  seen  me  on  the  steamer  from  San 
Francisco,  they  being  likewise  passengers.  He  received  me  most 
hospitably ; told  me  I might  dismiss  my  guide  and  let  him  go  back 
to  Hilo  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  another 
guide  and  horses  for  my  continued  journey.  He  invited  me  to  the 
house,  introduced  me  to  his  family,  whom  I recognized,  and  soon  I 
was  resting  cpiietly.  He  is  from  Rhode  Island.  After  lunch  he 
took  me  through  his  mill ; showed  me  the  cottages  of  his  employes ; 
how  they  were  supplied  with  water  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  how  everything  had  been 
done  to  render  them  comfortable,  and  to  put  within  their  reach  the 
refinements  even,  of  independent  homes.  It  is  the  largest  on  the 
Island,  and  the  best  appointed  I have  seen.  He  employs  380  hands 
and  has  40,000  acres — 10,000  of  sugar  laud,  the  rest  mountain  and 
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grazing.  This  Inspection  occupied  the  afternoon.  The  evening  we 
spent  together  in  the  parlor,  or  on  tlie  portico,  with  its  outlook  to 
the  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Ocean  on  the  other.  I 
bade  my  guide  farewell,  with  a handsome  donation  and  thanks  for  his 
unremitting  attention  and  usefulness  ; he  leaves  early  in  the  morning. 
Then  went  to  bed  to  rest  and  slee]-),  which  1 did  right  royally. 

Plantatiojt  of  Hilea,  Hawaii,  Tuesday,  April  25,  1882. 

I again  this  morning,  before  and  at  breakfast,  had  a pleasant  talk 
with  my  host,  wife  and  grown  daughter,  and  a Miss  Fuller,  an  intel- 
ligent and  educated  young  lady,  native  of  Honolulu.  My  guide 
had  started  back  at  five  o’clock  to  Hilo  with  the  horses.  Mr.  Foster 
lurnished  me  with  his  own  riding  horse  and  a guide  to  bring  me 
to  this  Plantation,  seven  miles  further.  By  eight  o’clock  I was 
on  the  road.  The  ride  was  beautiful  the  whole  distance — along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea,  amid  luxuri- 
ant fields  of  cane,  and  through  wide  ranges  and  herds  of  cattle.  As 
I rode  I could  see  them  bringing  in  the  cane  to  the  mill,  sometimes 
in  carts,  and  sometimes  sent  down  from  the  uplands  in  chutes  from 
the  snow-fed  mountain  streams. 

I had  a letter  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  pi'ojn’ietor ; but  he,  too,  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  my  coming,  and  was  looking  for  me.  He  welcomed 
me  with  the  overflowing  hospitality,  peculiar  to  these  Islands,  took 
me  at  once  to  the  house,  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  gave  me  a nice 
chamber,  and  soon  I felt  perfectly  at  home.  When  I had  washed 
and  fixed  up,  we  visited  the  mill  and  premises.  He  has  a large  acre- 
age under  cultivation,  and  a fine  mill.  He  is  from  Rhode  Island ; 
his  wife  from  Connecticut.  They  have  been  on  the  Island  many 
years,  and  speak  the  Hawaiian  language  fluently.  She  has  an  excel- 
lent library,  and  has  read  a great  deal,  is  an  accomplished  musician, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  talks  well,  and  leaves  nothing  undone 
to  make  me  feel  at  ease.  In  the  afternoon  I walked  around  the 
premises,  and  upon  the  Ocean  shore,  looking  out  upon  its  bound- 
less sweep  of  water;  and  in  the  evening  we  sat  in  the  portico  enjoying 
the  splendid  scenery  with  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  the  breezes 
and  voices  as  they  came  to  us  from  the  many  tongued  sea.  P^hey 
gave  me  much  information  about  the  Island,  the  volcanoes,  land- 
slides and  earthquakes.  During  one  of  the  last,  on  this  plantation. 
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in  the  violent  rocking,  the  top  of  a mountain  was  thrown  three 
miles  into  the  valley.  Thirty-six  natives  were  living  on  it  at  the 
time,  and  of  course  were  carried  with  the  mass  and  buried  in  the  fright- 
ful wreck  ; and  there  their  bodies  remain  to  this  day.  This  occurred 
in  1868,  in  the  famous  convulsions  of  that  year.  The  valley  was  a 
bed  of  lava  and  worthless  before  • the  earth  thrown  from  the  moun- 
tain was  I’ich  soil,  and  now  the  sugar  cane  is  growing  luxuriantly 
over  the  suddenly  entombed  bodies  of  the  poor  Kanakas.  The 
incidents  the  residents  give  of  the  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  most 
interesting — how  sometimes  the  tremor  of  the  earth  and  the  land- 
slides are  followed  by  tidal  waves,  which  sweep  houses  and  people 
into  indistinguishable  ruin — but  I cannot  stop  to  repeat  them.  The 
evening  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly.  The  Cottage  is  situated 
amid  tropical  trees,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  flowers,  and  out- 
looking  upon  the  Ocean,  and  the  temperature  is  delicious ; no  torrid 
heat,  but  gentle  winds  breathing  from  sea  and  laud. 

On  Steamer  Iwalani,  betaveen  Hannapo,  Haavaii, 
AND  Maalea,  Island  of  Maui, 

Wednesday,  April  26. 

To-day  I spent  pleasantly  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  talking  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  reading  about  the  Islands  in  some  valuable 
books  upon  the  subject  they  had  in  their  library.  They  have  been 
here  many  years,  as  I have  said,  and  can  give  me  much  information 
concerning  the  natives,  their  habits,  customs,  and  the  changes  taking 
place  in  their  condition  and  that  of  the  Islands ; of  the  number  and 
variety  of  races  he  has  Avorking  upon  the  plantation — Negroes,  Chinese, 
Poi'tuguese,  Italians,  \¥hites,  Malays,  New  Zealanders,  and  of  the 
curious  incidents  and  conflicts  occurring,  involving;  often  dang;er  to 
his  life.  How  upon  one  occasion  a INlaori,  untamed  and  fierce,  came 
into  his  office  with  knife  in  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  come  to  take 
his  life  for  some  imaginary  Avrong.  Spencer  is  a poAverful  man,  and 
seeing  the  imminence  of  the  dangei’,  instantly  struck  the  savage  with 
his  fist,  and  knocking  him  doAvn  and  jumping  upon  him,  beat  him 
into  subjection.  The  creature  admiring  the  brute  force  so  speedily 
and  energetically  applied,  ever  after  gave  no  more  trouble,  but  rather 
adored  his  victor. 

The  day  passed  rapidly,  and  betAveeu  three  and  four  o’clock,  p.  m.. 
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we  were  moving  over  a good  road  in  an  English  dog  cart  to  Han- 
napo,  a distance  of  five  miles,  to  take  the  steamer  for  Maalea  Bay, 
on  the  Island  of  Maui,  xls  at  all  the  landings  on  these  Islands,  save 
Honolulu  alone,  boats  have  to  be  used  by  the  steamers,  which  are 
unable  on  account  of  the  breakers  to  approach,  the  distance  ranging 
from  one-half  to  a mile.  Sometimes  when  the  winds  and  waves  are 
running  strongly,  they  cannot  effect  a landing  at  all.  This  misfor- 
tune has  not  happened  to  me;  and  to-day  whilst  the  surf  was  running 
high,  and  it  looked  dangerous,  as  it  was  uncomfortable,  to  breast  them, 
it  only  made  the  excitement  pleasant,  the  boat  with  skilful  rowers 
danced  over  their  crests,  and  the  officers  on  deck  lifted  me  safely 
aboard. 

Speecklesville,  Island  of  MAur, 

Thursday,  ArtU  27. 

I had  assigned  me  a good  berth,  and  the  Captain  showed  me  every 
attention,  as  did  all  on  board.  I had  a sound  night’s  rest.  At 
daylight  we  came  to  Kealakeakua,  the  spot  where  Cook  was  killed. 
The  Captain  let  me  have  one  of  the  boats,  and  I went  ashore ; the 
steamer  stopping  long  enough  to  land  freight  and  passengers.  A 
monument  of  concrete  occupies  the  site — a simple  affair  twenty  feet 
high,  standing  upon  a lava  bed,  and  surrounded  by  a chain  enclosure, 
the  posts  being  cannon,  buried  in  the  rock ; the  chains,  simple  loops 
connecting  them.  Behind  it,  and  running  along  the  shore,  are 
heights  of  several  thousand  feet.  The  natives  have  given  the  name 
of  Ivaelakeakua  to  the  place,  because,  before  Cook’s  arrival,  a stream 
of  lava  had  marked  a rugged  pathway  from  the  Ocean  to  the  sum- 
mit, along  which  one  of  the  great  men  disappeared  generations 
before,  when  he  became  a hei’o  and  stepjied  among  the  Gods.  Hence 
the  signification  : PatliMmy  of  the  Gods ; and  Cook  by  accident 
having  landed  there,  they  took  him  for  this  returning  hero.  As 
the  Mexicans  thought  that  Cortez  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Aztec 
faith,  Quetzalcoatl,  also  driven  out  unjustly  by  the  Deities,  who  their 
traditions  declared  was  one  day  to  return.  But  unhappily  Cook’s  con- 
duct, like  that  of  Cortez,  was  such  as  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  that 
delusion,  for  when  wounded,  manifesting  the  weakness  of  mortals, 
in  his  groans,  they  redoubled  their  blows,  and  killed  him.  It  is  a 
desolate  looking  spot,  only  a few  humble  houses  near  it. 

I remained  a short  time  and  then,  returning  to  the  steamer  we  sailed 
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along  the  leeward  of  Hawaii,  and  I had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  It  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  windward,  of  which  I 
have  told  you  on  my  journey  to  Hilo.  And  yet  it  is  interesting,  as 
you  hav^e  a view  again  of  the  high  mountains,  which  catch  the  clouds 
coming  from  the  East,  and  precipitate  their  waters  on  the  windward 
side,  making  it  luxuriant  with  nature’s  bounties;  thus  robbing  the 
leeward  of  moisture,  and  converting  it  by  contrast,  often  into  a dry 
and  sterile  waste.  A view  of  Mouna  Hulalai,  8,275  feet  high, 
which  stands  upon  the  West  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  was  afforded 
us  during  the  entire  voyage  along  the  Western  coast.  In  crossing 
the  channel  between  Hawaii  and  Maui  the  Trade  winds  again  struck 
us,  and  nearly  everybody  w'as  sick.  As  usual,  I was  unaffected.  We 
came  also  along  the  leeward  of  Maui,  of  which  I have  hitherto 
spoken,  and  landed  at  Maalea  Bay.  A young  man  on  board  told  me 
he  was  one  of  Colonel  Spreckles’  employes,  and  would  help  me.  He 
took  charge  of  my  baggage  and  had  engaged  a carriage,  when  happily 
a man  came  up,  and  said  he  had  been  sent  for  me.  We  mounted  the 
carriage,  behind  two  spirited  horses,  and  soon  were  speeding  rapidly 
across  the  Island  to  Wailuku,  and  then  to  Colonel  Spreckles’  planta- 
tion, wirich  we  reached  at  eight  o’clock  p.  m. — a distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  The  Colonel  met  me  at  the  door,  took  me  in,  and  I found  a 
half  dozen  gentlemen,  all  of  whom,  save  one,  I had  met  on  the 
Zelandia,  and  in  Honolulu.  They  gave  me  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
and  I felt  at  home.  I took  supper  and,  after  talldng  awhile,  retired. 

At  Me.  Cornavall’s,  Waikupo, 

Island  of  Maui,  Friday,  April  28,  1882. 

This  morning  I was  up  early.  Last  night  we  made  arrangements 
to  ascend  Heleakela — the  House  of  the  Sun — the  extinct  volcano  of 
which  I had  spoken ; but  upon  reflection,  I resolved  not  to  do  so, 
thinking  I could  utilize  my  time  better  in  other  jaunts.  It  would 
have  taken  me  two  days  and  a night  and  I could,  by  hard  riding, 
have  just  returned  in  time  to  take  the  steamer  for  Honolulu  ; by  doing 
it  I would,  also,  have  missed  the  interesting  sights  in  this  vicinity. 
This  steamer,  I am  compelled  to  take,  for  there  is  no  other  between 
this  and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  one  I take  from  Honolulu  for 
San  Francisco;  and  then,  too,  I have  seen  so  much  of  volcanoes,  and 
have  been  for  so  many  days  riding  and  walkmg  over  them  and  their 
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work,  I thought  I would  rest  awhile.  Colonel  Spreckles  and  two  of 
the  young  gentlemen  had  agreed  to  go  with  me,  but  they  readily  con- 
sented to  give  it  up.  After  breakfast,  the  Colonel  walked  with  me 
through  his  mills.  This  plantation  and  factory  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world ; twice  as  large  as  any  I saw  in  Cuba.  He  em- 
ploys 1,500  hands  and  turns  out  from  eighty  to  a hundred  tons  of 
sugar  a day.  Among  this  army  of  employes  arc  Chinese — the  largest 
number  — Portuguese,  White,  New  Zealanders,  Fijians,  Natives, 
Negroes — a school  in  which  to  study  ethnology.  I spoke  of  Pahala 
as  the  largest  single  mill  on  the  Islands;  here  there  are  four  in  close 
proximity.  But  I have  written  you  much  of  mills ; I will  say  no 
more  al)Out  them. 

The  Colonel  then  went  to  visit  other  of  las  plantations,  and  will 
join  me  again  at  another  landing,  on  my  way  to  Honolulu.  His 
superintendent  here  and  I rode  on  horseback  over  the  Plantation.  I 
wanted  more  particularly  to  see  the  system  of  irrigation  ; for  the 
others  I have  seen,  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient,  or  at  least  all  they 
have  to  rely  upon.  But  here  it  is  dry  a large  portion  of  the  year, 
and  vegetation  burns  up.  The  soil  is  rich,  of  disintegrated  lava,  and 
inexhaustible,  only  needing  water.  This,  at  vast  expenditure,  has  been 
brought  ill  aqueducts  from  the  mountains,  a distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles,  stored  in  reservoirs,  and  then  distributed  in  trenches  over 
the  whole  cultivated  area.  Thus  the  little-while-ago  desert  has  been 
converted  into  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  regions  in  the 
world.  The  cane  is  very  superior,  surpassing  that  of  Cuba,  and  pro- 
ducing from  five  to  seven  tons  to  the  acre. 

I spent  the  whole  morning  in  this  intei’esting  ride.  Upon  my 
return,  we  lunched,  and  after  lunch  Mr.  McFarlaiie,  of  Honolulu, 
who  was  here,  proposed  that  I go  to  his  brother-in-law’s,  about  six 
miles,  and  stay  there  over  niglit.  The  next  day,  we  Avould  visit  the 
celebrated  Valley  of  lou — pronounced  E-ow.  He  assured  me  a 
warm  welcome.  I accepted  the  invitation,  and  soon  we  were  on  the 
road,  Mr.  McFarlane  and  I in  a buggy  with  a pair  of  fast  horses, 
his  brother  and  two  other  gentlemen — one  a Mr.  Townsend  from 
California,  and  the  other  a Mr.  Fowler,  Englishman  from  Australia. 
We  stopped  at  Wailuku  that  I might  see  the  Captain  of  a steamer, 
who  was  to  have  sailed  to-day  upon  his  regular  time,  but  who  agreed 
to  lay  over  for  a day  on  my  account,  and  not  leave  till  to-morrow, 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  volcano ; but  having 
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determined  not  to  make  that  excursion,  I could  now,  probably,  take 
the  regular  steamer  from  another  point  of  the  Island,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  and  thank  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  ask  him  to  excuse 
me.  He  was  very  polite ; said  he  had  delayed  for  my  convenience 
and  would  not  now  leave  till  the  next  day,  and  hoped  I would  not 
trouble  myself  on  his  account ; all  had  been,  and  intended  to  be 
done  for  my  pleasure,  I met  with  a warm  reception  from  Mr. 
Cornwall,  who  is  also  a planter  and  lives  at  a sweet  home.  He  is  a 
widower  with  three  children,  the  oldest  a pretty  and  interesting  girl 
of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Me.  Cornwall’s,  Waikupo,  Maui;  and  on 

Steamer  Likelike,  Saturday,  April  29,  1882. 

This  morning  after  breakfast,  we  arranged  for  an  excursion  to  the 
Valley  of  Ion;  Mr.  McFarlane,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Townsend,  two 
little  girls — Mr.  Cornwall’s  daughters,  and  his  niece,  near  the  same 
age,  and  the  guide  constituted  the  party.  These  little  girls  rode 
asti’ide ; that  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  ladies  of  the  Islands 
ride  thus,  and  an  admirable  custom  it  is,  and  beautiful,  too,  their 
flowing  bright-colored  costumes  gracefully  arranged.  It  is  the  safest 
and  most  comfortable  mode  they  can  adopt  to  get  about  the  country. 
The  girls  rode  as  well  as  any  boys  I ever  saw — dashing  and  fearless. 
On  our  Avay  to  the  Valley  Ave  stopped  at  Mr.  Cornwall’s  father’s, 
a quarter  or  half  mile  distant.  His  father  and  mother  are  from 
NeAV  York,  have  been  in  this  country  thirty  years,  are  Avealthy 
people,  now  living  in  retirement.  Their  house  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  Avhich  stretches  behind  it  in  lofty  serrated  peaks,  in 
one  of  Avhose  gorges  lies  the  Valley  Ave  are  about  to  visit.  The  view 
from  the  portico  at  the  front  is  lovely  almost  beyond  description. 
Around  you  in  the  large  enclosure  ai’e  fountains,  and  hundreds  of 
floAvers  and  tropical  grcAAdhs,  Avhich  Mrs.  C.  has  planted  and  cultivated 
Avith  uncommon  taste,  flashing  Avith  the  colors  of  the  rainboAV  in  the 
bright  sky.  Before  you  extends  a valley  ten  or  twelve  miles  Avide,  at 
both  ends  of  Avhich  you  have  a vieAV  of  the  Pacific,  five  or  six  miles 
distant  on  either  side;  for  this  is  the  neck  of  land  that  joins  the  tAvo 
portions  of  the  Island,  Avhich  I have  already  described.  Beyond  this 
valley  and  facing  it,  rises  the  enormous  bulk  of  Heleakela,  the  extinct 
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volcano,  more  than  10,000  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  falling  the 
shadows  of  drifting  clouds. 

Mr.  C.  and  I walked  in  his  yards  and  gardens,  filled,  as  I have 
said,  with  flowers  and  fountains,  heantiful  exceedingly.  We  then 
hurried  on,  a ride  of  five  or  six  miles,  to  visit  the  Valley,  quite  as 
famous  in  these  Islands  as  Yosemite  in  California;  and  the  sight  well 
repaid  us.  The  Wailuku  river  flows  through  it,  a clear  dashing 
mountain  stream  which  we  had  to  ford  several  times.  It  comes 
down  from  elevations  of  2,000  feet,  that  liftr  themselves  right  up  from 
the  path  along  which  we  rode,  clothed  with  vegetation  and  verdure 
to  their  summits.  Not,  like  our  mountains,  with  tame  and  even 
tops,  but  serrated  and  peaked  like  the  steeples  and  towers  of  some 
proud  Cathedral.  I have  not  yet  seen  Yosemite,  but  it  is  thought, 
though  smaller,  this  rivals  many  of  its  scenes.  I would  have  been 
glad  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  wandering  through  its  steep  and  tortu- 
ous paths. 

But  our  time  was  limited ; we  had  to  return  before  the  hour  for 
the  steamer’s  departure.  The  day  was  all  we  could  desire.  Some- 
times I feared  rain,  from  the  clouds  that  swept  across  the  peaks, 
which  lifted  themselves  into  their  region;  but  it  did  not  come. 

Our  horses  were  sturdy  little  animals  which  climbed  the  mountains 
with  vigorous,  and  descended  the  steep  and  rocky  declivities,  with 
sure-footed  steps.  On  level  ground  our  gait  was  a gallop,  which  the 
smooth,  well-graded  lava  roads,  enabled  our  steeds  to  keep  up  for  sev- 
eral miles,  without  manifesting  unusual  fatigue.  Our  girls  excited 
my  admiration  by  their  bold  and  easy  riding,  cavalier  fashion,  and 
with  that  of  the  full-grown  ladies  in  their  appropriate  and  handsome 
costume,  which  I have  already  frequently  seen,  helped  to  confirm  me 
in  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  both  a graceful  and  safe  habit  to  be 
adopted  by  us. 

After  our  return,  and  I had  washed  off  the  dust  of  the  trip  and 
was  sitting  on  the  front  portico  resting,  and  enjoying  just  before  me 
the  magnificent  Heleakela,  towering  with  its  immense  proportions 
more  than  ten  thousand  feet,  quiet  now,  but  once  the  colossal  Crater 
out  of  whose  caverns  the  Island  of  Maui  was  poured  in  geologic 
ages,  the  lady  of  the  house  came  out  and  taking  her  seat  by  my  side, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  me,  and  soon  drifted  from  the  won- 
derful spectacle  and  its  quite  as  wonderful  associations,  into  domestic 
concerns,  of  more  immediate  interest  to  her  than  the  now  harm- 
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less  volcano.  She  said,  that  a kitchen  explosion  had  just  taken 
place,  that  disturbed  her  greatly  : John  Chinaman,  her  cook,  in  a 
sudden  freak  of  passion  had  thrown  down  his  cooking  utensils  and 
vowed  he  would  not  stay  another  minute,  and  would  leave  her  with- 
out a dinner.  I expressed  surprise,  supposing  from  what  I had  heard, 
that  the  Chinamen  made  good  servants,  especially  cooks ; I had 
observed  in  the  Islands  that  they  were  frequently  thus  employed. 
She  said,  they  were  reliable  house-helps  in  the  beginning  of  their 
employment,  but  they  were  getting  worse  from  year  to  year,  under 
the  impression  that  their  services  were  indispensable ; and  she  feared, 
though  competent  to  perform  the  duties  they  undertook,  they  Avould 
soon  become  intolerable. 

She  went  out  to  look  after  John,  and  try  if  suasion  would  calm  his 
ruffled  temper,  and  induce  him  to  return  to  his  work.  I suppose 
she  succeeded,  and  that  a reconciliation  was  reached,  for  soon  dinner 
was  announced,  which  was  abundant  and  well  served.  I ought  to 
mention  one  of  the  dishes  at  least,  that  of  Poi,  because  it  is  above 
anything  else,  national  food.  It  is  made  from  a vegetable  called  Taro 
or  Kalo, which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Islands,  that  the 
potato  does  to  Ireland.  Poi  is  the  Taro,  a bulbous  plant,  a blended 
likeness  of  the  potato  and  the  beet,  baked,  pounded  into  pov/der,  mixed 
with  water,  more  or  less  fermented,  and  tlius  converted  into  a thick 
paste.  It  must  be  an  acquired  taste ; for  I could  no  more  enjoy  it, 
than  I could  Pulque  in  Mexico.  It  is  often  put  in  a large  bowl  and 
the  guests  help  themselves  by  dipping  the  first  two  fingers  into  it 
and  then  licking  them,  the  thick  gummy  substance  preventing  the 
contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  mass  of  tlie  dish.  To  say  the  least,  it 
looks  very  sociable-like,  if  not  very  nice,  to  see  half  a dozen  sitting 
around  the  table,  or  the  natives  in  their  homes,  on  the  floor,  or  on  the 
steamer’s  deck,  promiscuously  dipping  into  the  common  bowl. 

After  dinner,  I bade  my  kind  and  hospitable  host,  good-bye ! 
inviting  him  to  visit  me  in  my  home,  where  though  I could  not  show 
him  a Heleakela,  nor  gardens  ablaze  with  flowers,  I could  invite 
him  to  look  upon  a scene  in  our  own  Valley,  which  has  few 
rivals  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Bearing  with  me 
many  pleasing  memories,  we  went  to  Maalea,  five  miles,  to  take  the 
steamer,  but  had  to  wait  till  ten  o’clock,  which  hours  I whiled  away 
in  listening  to  an  old  whaler — who  had  lived  in  the  Islands  thirty  or 
forty  years — spin  a long  but  interesting  yarn  about  the  natives,  their 
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character,  customs,  habits  and  curious  ways,  and  how  numerous  they 
were  in  his  young  days  and  how  they  have  wasted  away  before  the 
presence  of  the  white  man.  The  vessel  Likelike  had  been  delayed 
by  her  heavy  cargo,  but  the  Purser  gave  me  a berth,  and  I laid  down 
for  the  night. 

Hawaiian  Hotel,  Honolulu,  Sunday,  April  30,  1882. 

I was  up  this  morning  early  and  on  deck,  to  enjoy  the  scene. 
Again  for  hours  I watched  the  water  and  the  Islands  as  we  steamed 
towards  Honolulu.  We  arrived  here  at  ten  o’clock.  I at  once  took 
a carriage  and  came  to  this  hotel  and  found  my  room  ready  for  me. 
It  is  in  the  second  story,  opens  on  a wide  veranda,  which  overlooks 
a large  enclosure  filled  with  tropical  and  semi-tropical  trees ; whilst 
I write,  I can  see  them,  and  listen  to  the  scores  of  birds  that  throng 
their  branches.  Intending  to  stay  a week,  I am  delightfully  fixed. 

I washed  and  took  a nap  ; indeed,  I rested  and  lounged  in  my  room 
till  four  o’clock,  and  then  walked  out  and  went  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  where  I heard  our  beautiful  service  intoned  by  a band  of 
choristers — and  sadly  marred.  My  friend.  General  Armstrong,  called 
on  me — he  occupies  the  next  room — and  again  tendered  his  services, 
and  gave  me  some  books  on  the  Islands,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government  to  the  Legislature,  now  in  session.  I 
will  read  up  about  the  affairs  of  these  people,  while  I am  here. 

Honolulu,  Monday,  May  1,  1882. 

This  morning  after  breakfast  I walked  about  the  streets  awhile 
and  then  went  to  the  public  building,  or  Capitol,  to  attend  a meeting 
of  the  Legislature.  It  was  opened  on  Saturday.  General  Armstrong 
went  with  me  and  I was  given  a seat  upon  the  floor,  and  had  a good 
opportunity  of  witnessing  their  proceedings.  It  is  composed  of  three 
elements,  viz.,  the  nobles,  patented  by  the  king,  some  nine  or  ten; 
the  members  elected  by  the  people,  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight, 
all  natives  but  three,  who  are  white  men,  born  in  the  States  or  in  these 
Islands  of  white  jiarents ; and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ex  ojicio. 
The  order  was  good,  and  the  natives  expressed  themselves  easily  and 
often  quite  gracefully ; all  of  them  sit  upon  the  same  floor  and  vote 
conjomtly.  There  is  only  one  House.  Of  course,  politics  prevails, 
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and  they  have  demagogues  liere  as  with  ns.  One  fellow  is  now 
playing  the  role  we  so  often  have  sadly  experienced — trying  to 
array  the  natives  against  the  white  element,  who  in  the  main  own 
the  large  plantations,  and  control  the  finances  of  the  Kingdom.  His 
name  is  Gibson,  claims  to  be  from  South  Carolina,  and  has  had  him- 
self elected  a member  of  the  House,  and  is  aspiring  to  the  Cabinet, 
Just  such  another  individual  as  our  Southern  country  has  been  afflicted 
with  since  the  War;  said  to  be  utterly  unprincipled;  has  been  a 
Mormon  and  is  accused,  if  not  convicted,  of  stealing  the  “ Saints’  ” 
money.  The  likeness  to  the  condition  of  affairs  from  which  the 
South  has  suffered  is  striking,  and  I am  watching  the  current  here 
with  considerable  intei’est.  The  natives  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
foreign  element  in  moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  atford  an 
admirable  agency  for  the  politician  to  work  with,  inflaming  them 
with  the  idea  that  the  foreigners  propose  to  take  possession  of  the 
Islands  and  use  them  for  their  own  advancement.  The  natives 
being  more  numerous,  it  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  scamps 
to  succeed  in  their  schemes,  at  least  temporarily,  till  a reaction  comes. 
Now,  it  strikes  me,  is  Gibson’s  time. 

About  this  man  Gibson’s  life  there  are  quite  romantic  stories; 
mixed  with  rascally  manoeuvres.  Natlianiel  Hawthorne,  in  his  Con- 
sular Experiences,  making  a part  of  the  first  number  in  the  series  of 
“ Our  Old  Home,”  gives  an  account  of  him  : speaking  of  his  refined 
manners,  handsome  figure  and  intellectual  aspect,  appearing  in  his  office 
in  Liverpool,  and  beguiling  him  with  the  wonderful  incidents  of  his 
wanderings  in  Oriental  Seas ; the  strange  sights  and  people  he  met 
with,  and  the  suffering  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  a long  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property, 
which  came  near  involving  our  Government  in  a war  with  Lol- 
land ; which  so  touched  Hawthorne,  that  he  lent  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  secure  his  passage  to  the  United  States,  that 
was  to  be  surely  returned  when  he  received  his  damages  against  the 
Dutch,  or  succeeded  to  title  and  property  in  England  where  he  had 
a well-assured  claim,  the  far-fetched  ground  of  which  only  a poet 
like  our  gifted  author  could  have  for  a moment  credited.  Hawthorne 
never  saw  any  more  of  his  intei’esting  friend — nor  heard  of  his  money! 

Having  worn  his  opportunities  threadbare  in  the  East,  he  turned 
his  attention  Westward,  and  professing  to  be  converted  to  Mor- 
monism,  and  gathering  considerable  money  from  the  individuals  and 
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Church  of  that  persuasion,  he  established  himself  on  the  Island  of 
Lanai — one,  you  know,  of  this  group — and  became  its  “ Shepherd 
Saint.”  But  here,  too,  his  practical  talent  being  far  less  than  his 
inventive  genius,  failure  followed  his  enterprises,  and  pocketing  the 
contributions  of  his  trusting  flock,  he  left  Lanai  and  appearing  in 
Honolulu,  soon  loomed  up  as  the  friend  of  the  natives,  against  the 
foreign  wolves  who  had  come  to  devour  them. 

Such  is  his  attitude  now.  He  is  aspiring  to  position  and  prefer- 
ment, and  has  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  better  element.  But  with 
such  agencies  as  he  has  to  work  with,  like  an  adroit  demagogue,  he 
will  temporarily  succeed,  and  cause  much  trouble.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  Gibson,  I have  not  been  struck  with  his  smartness,  as 
our  great  novelist  was.  But  he  has  more  capacity  than  the  Kanakas, 
and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  they  being  in  such  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Government,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  wield  them 
in  his  own  behoof,  and  with  their  force  of  numbers,  walk  into  the 
Premiership,  to  which  he  is  now  aspiring. 

In  the  evening.  General  Armstrong  and  I Inspected  the  new  Palace, 
now  building — it  will  be  cpiite  a handsome  edifice;  and  then  strolled 
about  the  streets,  visiting  other  points  and  objects  of  interest,  among 
them  a large  and  massive  old  church,  constructed  of  coral  rock  by  the 
missionaries  many  years  ago.  We  then  went  to  the  chief  rendezvous 
of  the  city,  Emma  Square,  called  after  the  Queen  Dowager,  widow 
of  a former  king — Kamehamaha  IV — now  living  here  and  listened 
to  the  strains  of  the  National  Band.  It  is  an  excellent  one,  com- 
posed of  natives,  who  have  the  same  taste  and  talent  for  music  as 
our  negroes.  There  was  a large  crowd.  I made  acquaintances  as 
usual ; among  them.  Dr.  McGrew,  an  old  Federal  surgeon,  now 
living  here  in  retirement.  He  escorted  me  back  to  the  Hotel. 

Honolulu,  Tuesday,  May  2,  1882. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  minute  in  the  detail  of  the  incidents 
of  each  day.  I not  only  have  not  the  time  to  put  them  down,  but  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  tired  before  this  of  reading  such  long  letters. 
This  has  already  grown  into  a volume.  I will  give  you  simply 
a running  view  of  the  day’s  transactions.  I went  to  the  Public 
Library  in  the  Capitol,  and  amused  myself  in  reading  some  books  on 
the  Islands.  Mr.  Bishop,  whom  I have  already  mentioned,  a banker 
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of  this  place,  the  richest  man  in  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  nobles,  who 
married  a member  of  the  royal  family,  a very  nice  gentleman,  who 
came  here  from  New  York  many  years  ago  and  whose  acquaintance 
I made  on  the  steamer  coming  from  San  Francisco,  lent  me  a num- 
ber of  volumes  on  the  same  subject.  He  has  been  unusually  polite ; 
I will  take  dinner  with  him  to-morrow. 

I received  an  invitation  to  dine  out  to-day,  but  went  in  the  after- 
noon with  General  Armstrong  a second  time  up  the  Nuuanu  Valley 
to  what  is  called  the  Pali,  or  precipice.  The  ride  is  six  miles  across 
Oahu,  through  a valley  of  great  beauty,  on  either  side  of  which 
mountains  of  every  variety  of  outline  rise  five  or  six  thousand  feet. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road  are  the  gardens  which  supply  Honolulu 
with  vegetables,  especially  with  Taro,  the  universal  food.  These 
were  until  lately  cultivated  by  the  Kanakas;  but  the  more  developed 
and  vigorous  Chinamen  have  come  and  superseded  the  natives  upon 
their  own  soil,  and  are  now  by  their  industry  and  skill  supplying 
subsistence  to  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom’s  capital.  And  I may  also 
remark,  that  the  stores  and  shops  and  factories  along  the  streets  have 
likewise  passed  into  the  hands  of  this  coming  almond-eyed  race. 
They  seem  to  be  ubiquitous,  in  city  and  field,  furnishing  labor  and 
amassing  wealth,  which  has  made  some  of  them  the  richest  people  of 
the  Islands. 

All  at  once,  after  a constant  ascent  of  six  miles,  easy  and  gradual, 
we  come  to  the  Pali,  over  which  you  look  upon  another  beautiful 
reach,  stretching  to  the  Ocean  on  the  opposite  side  of  Oahu ; 
beneath,  a precipice  with  perpendicular  walls,  and  above,  on  either 
hand,  the  mountains  shooting  their  pointed  peaks  into  the  clouds. 
Certainly  nature  has  tried  herself  on  these  little  Islands,  in  number, 
variety,  beauty  and  sublimity  of  scenes  and  contrasts.  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  grass  and  foliage  to  their  summits,  and  in  their 
configuration  are  penetrated  by  valleys,  gorges,  gulches,  of  the 
most  varied  and  picturesque  character.  AVe  went  in  a carriage  with 
two  fine  horses,  over  a good  road.  After  a late  dinner,  six  or  seven 
o’clock,  I had  numerous  calls,  which  kept  me  till  ten  o’clock  ; among 
them.  Captain  AAYlter  Murray  Gibson,  of  whom  I have  spoken  above. 
You  would  hardly  infer  from  his  meek  bearing,  that  he  had  won 
notoriety  in  such  curious  ways. 
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Same  Hotel,  Wednesday,  May  3,  1882, 

This  morning,  by  appointment,  I went  in  company  with  Colonel 
McFarlane  to  call  upon  King  Kalakaua.  Colonel  McFarlane’s 
bi'other  and  Mr.  Townsend — young  neuspaper  men  from  San 
Francisco — went  with  us.  The  king  received  us  pleasantly  and 
informally.  He  was  dressed  in  a full  suit  of  white  linen,  spotless ; 
his  only  ornament  being  a gold  watch  chain,  one  end  fastened  or 
hooked  to  the  button-hole  of  his  sack  coat  and  the  other  to  his  M'atch 
in  the  breast  pocket,  the  coat  buttoned  up,  and  two  handsome  gold 
rings  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  one  a diamond  solitaire. 
His  manners  are  quiet  and  good,  and  he  talked  in  an  easy  conversa- 
tional style  very  well,  principally  carried  on  by  him  and  myself, 
and  relating  chiefly  to  his  tour  around  the  world,  from  which 
he  has  recently  returned,  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  concern- 
ing these  Islands.  Without  impressing  me  with  having  much  mind, 
he  has  pleasant,  graceful  manners.  There  is  no  assumption  or  pre- 
sumption, but  of  dignified  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  We  spent 
half  an  hour  with  him  and  then  retired,  he  accompanying  us  to  the 
door,  and  bidding  us  adieu.  There  was  no  retinue  or  parade,  and 
the  Palace  a plain  one-story  building ; the  new  one,  now  building  in 
the  san^e  enclosure,  which  will  be  a handsome  affair,  is  not  yet  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  the  hotel,  I received  from  him  an  invita- 
tion to  lunch  at  his  country  seat  near  the  city,  on  Saturday  next, 
which  I accepted,  I tlien  went  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Legislature,  observing  their  proceedings.  Nothing  of  particular 
interest  occurred.  They  reminded  me  very  much  of  our  colored 
people  in  their  mode  of  speaking,  with  many  more  words  than 
thoughts — often,  doubtless.  Vox  et  prederea.  They  use  the  Havv'aiian 
language,  a mellifluous  tongue,  which  was  interpreted  into  English, 
and  when  a white  man  spoke  in  English,  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
same  individual  into  Hawaiian,  who  is  regularly  elected  as  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  House,  and  is  at  present  a white  man,  born  here, 
smart  and  quick. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bishop  called  in  a handsome  turnout  and 
pair,  and  took  me  to  drive.  We  went  towards  a striking  point  called 
Diamond  Head,  which  I have  hitherto  remarked  upon,  one  of  the 
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most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  Oahu  as  you  approach,  being  an 
extinct  volcano,  with  pointed  summit  projected  into  the  sea.  The 
road  was  fine,  leading  by  residences  and  villas  embowered  in  tropical 
foliage,  manifesting  more  than  ordinary  culture  and  wealth.  Many 
of  these  were  the  homes  of  the  old  missionaries,  and  some  of  them 
now  belong  to  their  descendants,  and  some  are  owned  by  sugar 
planters,  or  those  who  have  come  for  their  health,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  this  delicious  climate.  For  every  day  of  my  stay  here  satisfies 
me  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  Tropical  site  and 
vegetation,  with  temperate  atmosphere,  the  water  and  the  air  of  mid- 
ocean combining  to  produce  a mean  nowhere  else  existing.  And  as 
I ride  along,  the  gentlest  breezes  are  ever  blowing ; no  sense  of  heat 
such  as  we  feel  so  often  even  in  Virginia.  We  passed  the  park  and 
race  course  of  the  city,  the  country  seat  of  the  king,  the  country  seat 
of  my  friend  Colonel  McFarlane,  where  he  invited  me  to  stay ; and 
stopped  at  the  beautiful  villa  of  Mr.  Bisho]>,  where  he  spends  half 
the  year,  surrounded  by  cocoanut  trees  and  in  full  view  of  the  Pacific, 
ever  sounding  along  the  shore,  and  throwing  its  spray  against  the  sea- 
wall, or  upon  the  beach,  to  which  the  grounds  extend. 

We  returned  by  the  old  Oahu  College,  built  by  the  missionaries, 
and  now  carried  on  in  a fairly  flourishing  condition.  I don’t  wonder 
that  those  pioneers  of  Christianity  loved  to  live  here;  for  from  the 
beginning  they  had  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  king  and 
high  chiefs,  being  invited  by  them  to  come,  and  a home  which  pre- 
sented a striking  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bleak  hills  of  New 
England,  whence  most  of  them  emigrated.  We  then  drove  to  Mr. 
Bishop’s,  where  I dined.  As  I told  you  he  married  one  of  the 
princesses.  A"ou  would  take  her  for  the  oifspring  of  the  Pace  to 
which  she  belongs ; of  olive  complexion  ; her  appearance  extremely 
amiable  and  dignified,  and  lady-like  and  graceful  in  her  bearing. 
His  house  and  surroundings  are  handsome,  and  indicate  culture 
and  taste.  Her  mode  of  dispensing  hospitality  wonhl  do  no  discredit 
to  any  country  in  the  appointments  of  the  table  and  the  conduct  of 
the  meal.  The  grounds  are  spacious,  and  adorned  with  great  variety 
of  trees,  and  fruits  and  flowers,  which  flourish  in  equatorial  climes. 
He  had  a few  gentlemen  to  meet  me,  and  an  excellent  dinner, 
of  courses.  During  the  evening  a number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men came  in,  and  with  violins,  flutes,  piano  and  voices  we  had 
some  choice  music.  Among  the  ladies,  was  Princess  Liliu-o-Kalaui, 
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sister  of  the  king,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  wife  of  Governor 
Doniinis,  a lady  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age ; mncli  darker 
than  Mrs.  Bishop  and  not  so  good  looking,  bnt  lady-like,  too.  She 
led  in  the  vocal  music  and  sang  well,  and  the  evening  passed 
pleasantly.  I was  the  first  to  come  away,  about  half-past  nine 
o’clock.  So  much  for  my  interviews  with  royalty. 

At  the  Same  Hotel,  Thursday,  May  4,  1882. 

After  breakfast  this  morning,  I visited  the  Dispensary  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fitch.  One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
study  in  these  Islands  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  people.  They 
are  fast  disappearing,  as  I have  hitherto  remarked.  When  Cook  dis- 
covered them  in  1778,  he  thought  they  would  number  400,000 ; when 
the  missionaries  came  in  1820,  they  estimated  the  population  at  150,000 
or  200,000  ; they  now  number  but  little  upwards  of  40,000  and  rapidly 
diminishing.  The  white  man  introduced  disease,  it  has  grown  in  inten- 
sity and  virulence  by  the  laxity  of  morals  prevailing  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  natives,  and  now  they  have  a fatal  and  loathsome  com- 
plaint, and  the  question  is,  among  medical  men,  whether  it  be  a disease, 
the  fourth  stage  of  the  malady  introduced  by  the  white  man,  or  a dis- 
tinct and  well-defined  leprosy.  Dr.  Fitch,  recently  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Leprosy  Hospital,  is  of  the  former  opinion ; the 
majority  of  scientific  men,  I am  informed,  are  of  the  latter. 

I sat  with  the  Doctor  some  time  at  his  office  in  the  city,  and  saw 
him  examining  and  administering  to  the  scores  who  crowded  to  him 
for  relief — men,  women  and  children ; and  in  the  afternoon  went 
with  him  to  the  Leprosy  Hospital,  just  on  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
where  they  have  more  than  ninety  subjects.  This  is  a kind  of 
receiving  hospital,  and  was  established  by  the  Government  to  enable 
the  frightful  malady  to  be  more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  its  hor- 
rors alleviated.  One  of  the  Islands,  Molokai,  is  set  apart  for  lepers. 
There  they  have  more  than  seven  hundred  cases,  incurables;  thus 
doomed  to  a living  death,  because  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  infec- 
tious or  contagious. 

The  Doctor’s  examination  at  the  Dispensary  was  most  interesting. 
Only  those  were  treated  here  on  whom  the  signs  of  the  malady  had 
just  appeared.  Many  showed  in  their  faces  the  presence  of  the  disease, 
by  the  spotted  or  mottled  appearance  of  the  skin,  marking  its  incipi- 
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ent  stages.  Others,  you  could  not  detect  without  close  examination. 
Some,  the  Doctor  called  my  attention  to,  who  looked  healthy  and 
well,  but  on  the  face  appeared  the  slightest  roughness  of  a faint 
whitish  color,  into  which  he  could  thrust  a pin  without  inflicting 
pain  upon  the  subject,  or  manifesting  any  evidence  of  sensibility ; in 
these  last  the  insidious  taint  had  just  begun  its  ravages.  When  we 
went  to  the  Hospital,  other  scenes  awaited  us,  too  hideous  to  describe  ; 
where  the  horrible  monster  had  taken  possession  of  the  unfortunates 
and  converted  the  miserable  creatures  into  a moving  mass  of  putrify- 
ing  sores,  for  which  skill  has  as  yet  found  no  alleviation  or  cure,  and 
whose  only  release  is  death.  They  are  sent  hence  to  Molokai,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  their  dear  ones — and  to  hope. 

But  I will  not  further  describe  the  distressing  scene.  General 
Armstrong  had  a half  dozen  of  the  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city 
to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  the  evening  passed  rapidly,  as  we 
talked  of  the  events  transpiring  here  now,  whose  outlook  indicate 
a coming  crisis  for  weal  or  woe  to  the  Kingdom. 

Same  Hotel,  Friday,  May  5,  1882. 

This  morning,  after  breakfast,  I walked  to  the  summit  of  Punch 
Bowl,  an  extinct  Crater,  which  lifts  its  immense  bulk  just  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  vessel  in  appearance.  It  is  crowned  by 
a battery  and  flag  staff,  and  a slight  show  of  fortification.  It  took 
considerable  climbing,  but  I was  richly  repaid.  On  my  left  was 
Diamond  Head,  standing  like  a sentinel,  bold,  sharp  and  high,  pro- 
jecting far  out  into  the  sea,  without  any  vegetation.  On  the  right, 
another  projection  of  land  equally  pronounced,  but  not  so  high  or 
striking,  called  Barber’s  Point ; between  the  two  lay  Honolulu,  hid 
away  in  its  tropic  home,  and  beyond,  the  Ocean  breaking  into  white 
caps  along  the  shore. 

The  city  is  built  upon  a plain,  which  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living,  was  once  barren  ; now  covered  with  foliage  so  luxuriant 
that  even  from  the  high  top  of  the  Crater  you  can  see  but  few  houses 
embowered  among  the  leaves.  The  old  missionaries  planted  trees 
and  flowers  around  their  humble  homes,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed, until  now  almost  every  house  is  surrounded  by  them,  growing 
with  a luxuriance  and  profusion  peculiar  to  these  tropical  and  volcanic 
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lands.  Only  a few  edifices  show  themselves  above  the  vegetation 
and  stand  out  in  relief — the  new  Palace,  now  building,  the  Govern- 
ment House  or  Capitol,  the  Hotel,  the  house  of  Princess  Ruth  and 
the  church  steeples  here  and  there  through  the  city.  In  the  evening. 
General  Armstrong  and  I strolled  about  the  town,  he  pointing  out 
the  place  where  his  father  lived,  an  old  missionary,  too,  and  other's 
of  prominence  and  interest. 

Honolulu,  Saturday,  May  6,  1882. 

This  has  been  a royal  day.  This  morning  I walked  out  and 
returned  some  of  the  visits  of  my  friends,  and  at  one  o’clock  the 
King’s  chamberlain  called  in  a sumptuous  carriage  to  take  me  to  his 
Majesty’s  country  seat  for  lunch.  It  was  at  Waikiki,  three  or  four 
miles  from  town,  on  the  sea-shore ; a delightful  place,  in  a cocoanut 
grove.  There  were  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  to  meet  me.  It  was  a 
handsome  affair.  Just  before  dinner,  the  King  brought  in  Lais,  or 
garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  which  he  put  around  the  neck  of  each 
one  of  his  guests,  and  after  dinner  a paper  cap  was  placed  at  each  seat, 
which  they  wore  while  smoking  the  fragrant  segars  with  which  they 
were  supplied.  I will  take  it  home  as  a souvenir.  I sat  upon  the 
King’s  right,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  of  the  table, 
and  I had  a great  deal  of  talk  with  him.  He  is  easy  in  his  manners, 
as  T have  already  said,  and  an  amiable  man  ; urged  me  to  stay  longer 
in  his  kingdom ; said  he  would  give  me  a Laou  or  National  Feast, 
with  the  Hula-Hula  or  National  Dance ; w'ould  have  the  natives 
swim  and  surf-ride  for  me,  and  do  other  things  to  make  ray  time  pass 
profitably  and  pleasantly.  This  surf-riding  is  wonderful.  These 
people  are  seemingly  amphibious,  so  expert  that  they  will  go  into  the 
water  and  with  a knife  attack  sharks,  waiting  for  the  creature  to  turn 
upon  his  side  in  which  attitude  aloue,  he  can  strike ; then  with  a long 
sharp  blade  cutting  his  bowels  out.  When  the  sea  rolls  in  great 
breakers,  they  will  mount  on  a board,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  standing  up,  and  shoot  upon 
their  crests  shoreward  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  I should  have 
enjoyed  it  much,  but  I told  him  I could  not  stay  longer. 

He  then  invited  me  to  come  to  the  palace  and  see  the  wonderful 
Feather  Cloak,  the  badge  of  Sovereignty,  that  has  been  handed  down 
for  generations  in  the  royal  line.  It  is  so  precious,  that  it  is  only 
used  on  State  occasions.  I accepted  this  invitation  and  will  go 
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to-morrow.  These  remarkable  cloaks  are  made  of  golden  or  yellow 
feathers  taken  from  a small  dark  bird  which  frequents  the  Islands. 
They  have  only  two  of  them,  one  under  each  wing,  so  that  thousands 
must  be  destroyed  to  make  a single  royal  garment.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  one  could  be  manufactured  now,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  the  feathers,  but  it  is  said  the  art  of 
making  them  is  lost. 

After  dinner,  we  went  out  and  sat  in  the  shade  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  enjoyed  the  majestic  heavings  of  the  waves  beneath  the  sun.  The 
King  sent  boys  and  young  men  up  the  cocoanut  trees  to  throw  down 
the  fruit.  They  climbed  like  monkeys,  putting  the  palms  of  their 
hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  against  the  body  of  the  trees,  and 
literally  running  up ; and  he  made  one  of  the  natives  give  us  a 
national  dance  and  song,  neither  of  which  were  by  any  means  refined. 
We  then  returned  to  town  and  went  to  the  park  and  listened  for 
awhile  to  the  band,  and  paid  a visit  to  the  Princess  Ruth,  sister  of 
tw'O  kings,  a full-blood  native,  weighing  250  or  300  pounds;  the  same 
who  stopped,  by  her  incantations,  the  Lava’s  flow'  towards  Hilo ; she 
does  not  speak  English.  I will  tell  you  more  about  her  when  I get 
home. 

We  then  came  to  the  hotel,  having  spent  a delightful  day  amid 
strange  scenes  and  incidents.  The  King  drove  shortly  afterw'ards 
to  the  hotel  and  we  drank  a glass  of  wine  together,  I giving  long 
life  and  health  to  his  Majesty,  and  prosperity  and  duration  to  the 
Kingdom.  In  the  evening  I receiv'ed  an  invitation  to  Queen  Emma’s; 
she  had  a party  of  young  folks,  music  and  dancing.  She  is  half- 
blood,  much  like  Mrs.  Bishop,  speaks  English  well  and  is  very 
lady-like.  I had  a long  talk  with  her.  She,  you  will  remember, 
paid  a visit  to  England  and  was  handsomely  entertained  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  royal  family.  I only  stayed  an  hour  or  two  ; left 
the  young  folks  dancing.  I also  called  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop ; 
they  invited  me  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  after  which  we  will  take  a 
ride,  and  visit  some  points  of  interest  I have  not  yet  seen.  Queen 
Emma  is  Dowager  Queen  of  Kamehamaha  IV,  late  King,  and  was 
the  contestant  for  the  throne  when  the  present  King  was  elected ; she 
is  much  respected.  I forgot  to  mention  one  thing  of  interest  to 
you,  for  it  is  a national  custom : these  people  are  fond  of  flowers. 
I have  told  you  how  just  before  dinner,  beautiful  Lais  — pro- 
nounced Laze, — or  wTeaths  of  flowers,  the  King  brought  and  put 
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around  our  necks;  so  in  tlie  evening  at  Queen  Emma’s,  a young 
lady  brought  one  and  asked  permission  to  deck  me  with  it,  which,  of 
course,  I granted.  I wish  I could  take  it  home ; it  is  highly  wrought 
and  the  flowers  grouped  and  shaded  with  exquisite  taste. 

Honolulu,  Sunday,  May  7,  1882. 

This  morning  I breakfasted  with  Mr.  Bishop  and  passed  a 
pleasant  hour;  found  Mrs.  B.,  as  usual,  refined  and  agreeable. 
After  breakfast,  Mr.  Bishop  and  I rode  out  in  his  buggy  over  a por- 
tion of  the  country  I had  not  seen  ; visited  the  Prison,  the  Reforma- 
tory School,  and  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  went  through  them  ; they 
are  uncommonly  well  conducted  and  kept.  At  one  o’clock,  General 
Armstrong  and  I went  out  to  Colonel  Spreckles’  to  dine.  He  has 
built  here  the  finest  house  probably  on  the  Islands.  He  told  me  his 
gross  income  last  year  was  2,000,000  dollars ! He  is  a German  of 
excellent  sense  and  immense  energies.  The  house  is  really  an  artistic 
and  comfortable  one,  and  commands  a view  of  all  the  objects  of 
interest  about  the  city  of  which  I have  spoken.  It  is  two  miles  out. 

We  had  a long  talk  concerning  his  affairs.  Having  such  vast 
sums  of  money  invested  here,  he  is  naturally  anxious  about  his 
investments,  not  knowing  how  long  things  may  continue  peaceable. 
They  are  troubled  with  the  same  problem  we  have  in  the  South  and 
may  one  day  vex  our  Republic : the  property  with  the  whites,  and 
the  votes  with  the  natives ; as  ignorant  as  our  negroes  and  subject  to 
the  devilish  instigations  of  the  white  demagogue,  of  whom  they  have 
some  just  as  unprincipled  and  selfish,  and  regardless  of  the  pub- 
lic weal,  as  we  have  with  us.  It  has  been  a matter  of  great  interest 
to  me  during  my  stay  here  to  watch  the  current  of  affairs,  and 
see  how  the  little  Islands  are  threatened  by  the  same  forces  which 
have  torn  our  old,  and  sister  Southern  States.  The  King  is  too 
feeble  a man  intellectually  to  hold  the  helm  with  a vigorous  hand, 
and  unless  wise  counsels  prevail,  much  trouble  impends.  The 
demagogue  is  at  work  now  actively,  and  I fear  things  will  come  to 
a crisis  before  long.  Though  the  planters  may  buy  their  peace  for 
awhile  and  postpone,  they  cannot  avoid  the  inevitable.  For  the 
rascally  white  man  is  busy  telling  the  natives  that  his  country  is 
controlled  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  foreigner,  and  that  they 
will  soon  be  driven  from  their  homes  and  inheritance,  unless  they 
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assert  their  rights.  The  natives  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  ; but 
like  our  negro  population,  are  just  as  ready  to  be  used. 

In  the  evening,  I went  to  the  Chinese  Protestant  Church ; they 
have  gathered  quite  a congregation.  Their  pastor  is  a Chinaman  and 
conducted  the  services  in  Chinese ; reading  the  Scriptures,  giving  out 
the  hymn  and  praying  in  that  tongue.  I left  before  the  service  was 
over  and  went  to  the  Fort  Church,  which  was  crowded  with  white 
people, — Congregational,  and,  of  course,  English. 

Honolulu,  and  Steamer  Australia, 

Monday,  May  8,  1882. 

I neglected  to  mention  in  yesterday’s  proceedings  that  four  o’clock 
p.  m.  was,  by  appointment,  fixed  for  our  interview  with  the  King 
and  an  inspection  of  the  famous  Feather  Cloak  or  Mantle.  But 
that  hour  came  whilst  we  were  at  dinner.  This  worried  me,  for  I 
never  like  to  break  an  engagement,  and  I told  Colonel  Spreckles  we 
must  call  at  the  Palace,  anyhow.  By  the  time  we  got  there  it  was 
five  o’clock  and  the  king  had  walked  out.  I then  told  the  Colonel 
we  must  call  to-morrow  (to-day).  He  agreed,  and  we  went  at  half- 
past nine  this  morning ; found  the  King  in,  who  received  us  very 
graciously  and  accepted  all  apologies,  and  told  me  he  had  the  Cloak 
out  and  waited  for  us,  and  still  had  it  out  waiting  for  us  to  call 
to-day.  It  is  a great  curiosity ; very  large  and  long ; seems  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite  a full  circle,  of  yellow  or  golden  feathers,  fastened 
most  artistically  on  canvas,  so  that  the  whole  surface  is  smooth 
like  the  plumage  of  a bird.  It  is  immensely  valuable,  a hun- 
dred years  or  more  old,  and  handed  down  by  Kamehamaha  I,  or 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  and  dynasty  ; the  one  who 
by  conquest  united  these  Islands  under  a single  rule.  What 
renders  it  more  valuable  still,  as  I have  already  told  you,  is,  that  the 
feathers  are  obtained  from  a small  bird,  which  has  only  four — two 
under  each  wing — golden,  the  others  being  dark.  It  would  take 
thousands  of  such  birds  to  make  one  cloak,  and  the  birds  belong 
solely  to  these  Islands,  and  are  getting  scarce.  Moreover,  the  natives 
who  had  the  art  of  making  the  cloak  have  passed  away.  Besides 
this  cloak,  the  King  showed  us  several  smaller  ones,  and  a bed  quilt 
or  spread  of  feathers  of  this  and  other  birds ; all  of  which  belong  to 
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the  royal  family.  He  was,  as  usual,  polite  and  affable,  and  I spent 
an  hour  at  the  Palace  agreeably. 

I heard  early  this  morning  that  the  steamer  had  arrived  from 
Australia  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco  ; I heard,  too,  she  was 
crowded  and  no  room  for  any  more  passengers.  This  alarmed  me, 
for  whilst  I could  stay  longer  with  profit  and  pleasure,  I could  not 
afford  to  spend  a month,  that  being  tlie  time  before  the  next  steamer 
for  the  United  States.  I went  down  at  once  to  the  office  and  upon 
inquiry  found  that  General  Dimond,  the  agent  and  my  friend,  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  board  the  steamer  immediately  on  her 
arrival  during  the  night,  and  secure  me  a passage.  It  was  certainly 
very  kind,  but  my  letters  are  so  filled  with  kindness,  wherever  I 
have  been,  that  you  must  by  this  time  think  that  all  the  people  of 
the  various  countries  that  I have  visited  are  good  and  kind,  or  that 
I,  by  some  chance,  come  across  the  good  and  kind  ones.  Certainly  I 
have  not  met  with  a single  person,  however  much  a stranger,  any- 
where, who  after  being  acquainted  has  not  tendered  me  every  civility 
and  assistance  in  his  power.  I am  astonished  constantly. 

I learned  that  the  steamer  did  not  sail  till  five  p.  m.,  and  meeting 
with  my  friend  Mrs.  Bishop  on  the  street,  went  with  her  to  a Loan 
Exhibition,  just  opened.  I saw  many  Hawaiian  objects  of  interest. 
Among  them,  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  from  the  great 
founder  of  the  present  line ; and  also  a wingless  and  tailless  bird, 
solely  indigenous  to  these  Islands.  It  was  even  so,  a lively-looking 
black  bird,  with  bright  eyes,  rather  long  legs,  and  covered  with 
feathers,  but  without  tail  or  wings.  I then  went  and  looked  at  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  famous  King,  a heroic  figure;  nothing  on  but  a 
feather  helmet  and  the  famous  feather  cloak  and  sandals.  That  was 
the  way  Kings  dressed  in  those  days  on  these  Islands ; clothing  very 
scant.  One  arm  is  supporting  a spear  and  the  other  extended. 
It  is  a fine  work  of  art  and  worth  seeing.  This  is  the  original ; 
it  was  lost  at  sea  and  recovered  with  some  injury.  It  has  not  been 
publicly  unveiled  yet,  but  one  of  the  officials  gave  me  the  key  to 
the  room,  and  I saw  it. 

I then  came  back  to  the  Hotel,  and  wrote  thus  far.  Between  this 
and  five  o’clock  I shall  go  to  the  steamer.  At  four  o’clock  p.  m.  I 
came  on  board  the  steamship  Australia,  stopping  on  her  way  from 
Australia  to  San  Francisco.  She  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  On 
first  inquiry,  I found  I could  not  get  a berth,  but  upon  making 
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myself  known  to  the  Purser,  he  received  me  most  politely  and  said 
that  he  had  reserved  one  for  me.  I found  General  Dimond,  the 
agent  for  the  Line,  whom  I met  in  San  Francisco  and  who  came  on 
to  Honolulu  in  the  Zelandia  with  me,  had  engaged  the  place,  as  I 
have  already  said ; a fortunate  thing,  as  thirty  or  forty  were  left 
in  Honolulu  for  want  of  room,  and  those  few  who  came  had  to  pay 
enormous  prices,  from  $100  to  $150  extra,  to  officials  of  the  steamer 
who  were  willing  to  give  up  their  cabins  for  a consideration. 

A long  time  was  occupied  in  loading  and  unloading  cargo ; it  was 
between  six  and  seven  before  we  weighed  anchor  and  passed  out  of 
the  harbor.  I left  Cuba  and  Mexico  with  only  pleasant  recollections ; 
I leave  these  Islands  with  memories  even  more  delightful.  As  you 
have  seen,  kindness  and  courtesy  were  extended  me  everywhere  and 
there  comes  to  me,  as  I bid  good  bye ! mingled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  Tropics,  scenes  which  will  ever  bring  to  mind  the  wonders  and  at- 
tractions of  these  remarkable  Islands  and  this  most  hospitable  people. 

As  we  steamed  out  upon  the  Ocean,  the  water,  land  and  sky  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  display  of  their  charms.  When  I call  up  the 
multiform  beauties  and  splendors  I have  witnessed  during  my  sojourn, 
some  of  them  among  the  marvels  of  Nature,  and  when  I look  around 
me  on  this  farewell,  there  springs  to  my  memory  one  of  the  stories 
of  the  ancient  times,  and  I see  no  reason  why  these  lovely  Islands 
might  not  with  much  significance  be  called  the  New  Hesperides. 

Steamer  Australia, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 

Sunday,  Monday,  May  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  1882. 

These  days  have  passed  pleasantly.  I will  not  trouble  you  with  a 
recital  of  the  every-day  incidents  of  the  voyage ; you  have  read  so 
much  of  these  already  given  you,  that  I am  sure  you  are  tired  out. 
I have,  as  usual,  enjoyed  myself  in  reading  books ; still  more  in 
reading  passengers.  They  are  nearly  all  Britishers,  either  English 
born  or  Colonial,  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  going  the  American 
route  to  the  mother  country.  They  number,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, about  two  hundred.  Of  course,  I have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a good  many  ; understanding  somewhat  their  peculiarities,  I 
have  borne  myself  accordingly,  and  one  after  another  they  have  made 
my  acquaintance,  and  now  I not  only  know  a considerable  number. 
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but  liave  received  invitations  to  visit  them  in  the  Colonies.  Many 
of  them  are  wealthy,  retired  merchants  and  men  of  business,  but 
principally  graziers.  Australia  has  become,  you  know,  a great  cattle 
and  sheep  country.  One  gentleman,  we  are  informed,  on  board,  owns 
a million. 

I must  tell  you  of  an  act  of  kindness  shown  me  by  one  of  them. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I put  my  foot  on  deck  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu, 
this  gentleman  spoke  to  me  and  said  he  had  seen  me  that  day  at  the 
Hotel  and  made  bold  to  speak  to  me,  being  sure  I was  from  the 
South  ; said  his  name  was  McClure,  a Scotchman,  now  living  in  Aus- 
tralia, had  travelled  a good  deal  in  my  country  during  the  War,  and 
had  met  Lee  and  Jackson.  I found  he  did  know  much  of  the  States, 
and  the  condition  of  the  sections  and  of  parties.  I told  him  who  I 
was.  He  said  the  ship  was  crowded,  and  if  I had  not  a room,  he 
would  give  me  his,  and  he  would  sleep  in  the  saloon.  Of  course  I 
declined,  thanking  him  for  his  consideration. 

In  my  talks  I have  learned  much  of  the  English  Colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  other  Islands,  and  many  an  hour  has  been  passed 
during  the  voyage  in  receiving  and  giving  information  about  Eng- 
land and  America.  I am  getting  impatient  now  to  reach  San  Eran- 
cisco  and  hear  from  you  all.  I have  been  anxious  about  you,  fearing 
you  were  not  so  well  as  Margaret  said  in  her  last  letter.  Should  I 
find  it  so,  I will  go  directly  home,  without  stopping  in  California. 
But  should  your  letters  tell  me  you  are  entirely  well,  I will  visit  the 
Yosemite,  the  Geysers  and  other  places  of  interest  there;  then  start 
for  home,  stopping  at  Salt  Lake  and  Denver.  Soon  as  you  receive 
this,  write  to  me  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  continue  to  write  there  till 
you  hear  to  the  contrary. 

I reckon  you  are  very  tired  of  my  long  absence.  But  now  I 
am  such  a distance  from  home,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  not  to  see 
everything  of  import  that  is  to  be  seen,  for  I will  probably  never  be 
here  again.  I fear,  too,  my  atfairs  give  you  trouble,  but  I will  soon 
be  with  you  now,  and  the  farm  will  not  bother  you  any  more. 
How  about  the  fence,  the  trees,  &c.  ? I suppose  you  sold  the  corn 
and  hay.  How  about  the  sheep?  Did  Ritter  kill  the  pigeons 
gathered  about  the  barn  ? We  have  had  a wonderfully  fine  passage  ; 
the  sea  and  winds  gentle  as  mountain  lakes  and  zephyrs.  We  expect 
to  get  in  early  in  the  morning,  when  I shall  at  once  mail  this  letter. 
Send  it  to  Charles  with  love  for  all.  I hope  the  Doctor,  Margaret 
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and  Mary  are  well ; love  to  them.  I trust  I shall  hear  from  you  on 
my  arrival  in  the  city.  Now  I will  close  this  long  letter. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  May  16,  1882. 

I will  simply  add  that  w'e  arrived  here  safely  last  night,  or  this  morn- 
ing, rather,  at  three  o’clock.  I kept  this  open  till  I went  to  the  Post 
Office  this  morning.  I need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I received 
yours  of  April  4 and  26  ; Margaret’s  of  April  10  and  24 ; Charles’ 
of  April  13,  15  and  27  ; Mary’s  three  letters  not  dated  ; and  learned 
that  all  are  well.  I read  them  greedily.  AVhy  did  not  Jackson 
finish  the  Streit  line?  Let  the  gate  in  the  Harmon  Lane  stand. 
Tell  Margaret  to  look  after  my  clothes  in  the  wmrdrobe,  and  keep  out 
the  moths. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  30.] 

The  Geysers,  California, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  16  and  17,  1882. 

My  Dear  Margaret, — 

Yesterday — Tuesday,  16th — I rose  early  on  the  Australian  steamer, 
hoping  to  get  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  We  arrived  in  the 
harbor  about  midnight,  but  could  not  go  ashore  before  the  health 
officer  had  visited  the  ship,  and  our  baggage  had  passed  the  Custom 
House.  We,  therefore,  were,  with  our  baggage,  detained  till  the 
ship  had  been  run  up  to  the  wharf,  and  the  Customs-Officer  had 
boarded  her ; which  would  not  be  until  four  p.  m.  I was  so  impatient 
to  hear  from  you  ; that  I went  ashore  in  a tug,  and,  hiring  a carriage, 
drove  to  the  Post  Office,  got  my  mail,  and  then  went  to  the  Palace 
Hotel,  secured  a room,  and  read  with  avidity  the  letters,  and  was 
satisfied  to  know  that  all  were  well.  I then  added  a postscript 
to  my  Sandwich  Island  letter,  telling  you  of  my  arrival,  naming 
specifically  the  letters  I received,  and  sent  it  off.  I could  have 
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telegraphed  immediately  upon  my  arrival,  but  telegrams  are  so 
alarming,  I determined  to  write  as  usual,  knowing  from  the  informa- 
tion I gave  you  before  leaving  California,  that  you  would  not  expect 
a letter  before  it  came  to  hand. 

I note  what  Taylor  and  Charles  say  about  public  matters  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  I will  not  talk  concerning  them  ; you  want  to  know  of 
my  goings  and  comings.  I will  only  say  the  party  will  soon  fulfil 
its  destiny  ; and,  in  the  meantime,  I will  not  bother  with  it.  Taylor 
and  my  friends  think  I ought  not  to  fight  so  shy  whilst  abroad,  but 
allow  myself  to  be  brought  to  the  front.  I have  considered  that 
fully.  I am  satisfied  I am  right.  It  would  be  both  improper  and 
undignified  for  me  to  ventilate  Virginia  affairs  on  this  tour.  I am 
not  travelling  for  any  such  purpose.  Speech  might  be  silver,  but  I 
know  silence  is  golden.  The  time  for  me  to  speak  is  not  now. 
Let  the  politicians  of  their  own  motion  work  out  my  predictions, 
and  then  they  will  admit  that  I did  not  raise,  under  excitement, 
the  cry  of  warning  and  alarm,  as  a mere  visionary,  but  as  knowing 
somewhat  of  the  current  of  events  and  the  motives  which  now,  and 
must  control  ultimately  masses  of  men.  I feel  sure  that  I am,  and 
have  been  right.  My  hour  to  speak  again  has  not  yet  come. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  I went  down  to  the  steamer  and  brought  my 
baggage  to  the  Hotel.  I then  took  a ferry  boat  to  Oakland,  just 
across  the  Bay.  It  was  a fine  day,  and  I enjoyed  the  trip  over  the 
water  veiy  much.  But  I will  not  describe  again  this  splendid  Harbor 
and  its  surroundings ; I have  already  told  you  enough.  When  I 
reached  Oakland  I walked  abont  the  city,  visited  the  Court  House, 
City  Hall,  &c.  This  city,  you  know,  bears  the  same  relation  to  San 
Francisco  that  Brooklyn  does  to  New  York ; it  is  now  a large  place, 
and  growing.  Many  business  men  and  retired  persons  of  wealth  live 
here,  and  their  residences  are  very  pretty,  some  handsome ; frequently 
ornamented  with  flowers,  which  grow  luxuriantly. 

When  I had  satisfied  myself  with  Oakland,  I took  a street  car — 
half  the  distance  horse,  and  half  steam — and  visited  Berkeley,  a city 
along  the  same  reach  of  country  as  Oakland,  being  really  a con- 
tinuation of  that  place  toward  the  West,  as  Alameda,  another  town, 
is  toward  the  East.  Berkeley  is  about  five  miles  from  Oakland,  or 
rather  their  centres  are  that  distance  from  each  other.  I went  there  more 
especially  to  see  the  State  University.  It  has  a remarkably  good 
location  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  constitute  the  background 
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of  its  site,  the  land  falling  towards  the  Bay,  which  is  in  full  view  but 
some  distance  otf,  over  a portion  of  the  city  of  Berkeley.  The 
grounds  have  been  much  improved,  and  with  its  natural  advantages, 
wull  in  time  be  a handsome  spot.  They  have  already  erected  five  or  six 
buildings,  of  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  scattered  over  the 
park,  where  elegibility  of  location  justified.  My  time  was  limited, 
but  I visited  the  Library  and  talked  with  the  librarian ; the  Gymna- 
sium and  grounds  and  talked  with  some  of  the  students.  I learned 
that  the  University  is  for  girls  and  boys  indifferently,  they  both 
being  members  of  the  same  classes,  attending  the  same  lectures  and 
competitors  for  the  same  honors.  When  1 returned  to  the  street  car 
station,  I asked  a Dutch  boy  I saw  there,  how  the  girls  and  boys 
compared  as  students.  He  said  the  girls  beat  the  boys,  and  carried 
off  the  first  prizes.  I asked  why  this  was.  He  said,  because  the 
girls  study  hai’d,  while  the  fellows  frolic. 

I returned  to  Oakland,  and  took  the  ferry  boat  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  six  p.  m.  The  evening  was  pleasant.  I stood  npon  the 
deck,  and  marked  the  outlines  of  the  country  with  which  I had  that 
day  become  fiuniliar.  There  stretched  the  Contra  Costa  Range  of 
mountains,  on  which  were  falling  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  They 
are  now  green,  w’itli  outlines  much  more  pronounced  than  ours,  as 
clear  and  clean  as  though  cut  by  an  engraver’s  point ; whilst  along 
their  base  are  stretched  for  miles  the  straggling  houses  of  Berkeley, 
Oakland  and  Alameda.  In  this  bay,  on  eveiy  hand,  were  scores  of 
vessels  anchored,  whilst  through  and  around  them  the  busy,  fussy  tug 
boats  plied.  I feel  familiar  now  with  this  grand  Bay  and  Harbor, 
which  I have  seen  from  so  many  points : I could  not  be  more  so, 
had  I lived  here  many  years. 

I went  at  once  to  the  Hotel  and  made  my  arrangements  to  come  to 
this  place — The  Geysers.  Colonel  Charles  Stuart  Mein,  a gentleman 
from  Sydney,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  a colony  of  Australia,  whose 
acquaintance  I made  on  the  steamer,  agreed  to  come  with  me.  He 
is  a cultivated  gentleman, — late  Postmaster-General  of  Queensland, 
and  an  eminent  lawyer,  I am  told.  He  said  two  other  of  his  Aus- 
tralian friends  would  like  to  go ; of  course  I agreed.  ]\Ir.  Miller, 
whom  I met,  you  remember,  in  Los  Angeles,  is  agent  for  many  of  the 
tours  out  of  San  Francisco  and  has  his  office  in  the  Palace  Hotel. 
We  called  upon  him  there  and  he  gave  us  information  with  regard 
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to  the  various  routes,  and  secured  us  tickets  for  all  points  we  desired 
to  visit. 

This  morning — May  17 — we  met  in  the  office  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
at  six  o’clock.  Colonel  Mein  brought  his  two  friends,  burly  Brit- 
ishers, one  a Scotchman,  by  the  name  of  Macklewraith,  the  other  an 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  Finney — both  men  of  wealth  in  Australia, 
now  passing  through  the  States  on  their  way  to  England.  They 
have  thus  far  proved  pleasant  travelling  companions.  We  came  here 
Northward  by  ferry  to  San  Rafael  fourteen  miles,  then  by  rail  to 
Cloverdale  seventy-one,  then  by  stage  sixteen  : in  all  one  hundred 
miles.  The  sail  over  the  Bay,  by  Goat  Island,  Alcatraz  and  Angel 
Islands  was  interesting.  The  weather  was  clear  and  we  could  stand 
comfortably  on  deck,  with  full  view  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  belonging 
to  the  Coast  Range,  more  than  two  thousand  feet  high. 

From  San  Ratael  to  Santa  Rosa,  we  passed  through  the  Saloma 
Valley,  and  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Cloverdale,  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Russian  River — botli  beautiful,  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  their  soil,  and  the  attractiveness  of  their  scenery.  Sometimes,  we 
were  travelling  through  fields  cultivated  in  wheat  or  covered  with 
cattle,  and  used  as  dairy  farms ; sometimes  planted  in  vineyards  and 
orchards;  sometimes  the  mountains  and  their  foot-hills  closing  in 
on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  opening  out  into  groves,  the  ground 
covered  with  the  richest  carpet  of  turf  and  flowers  ; the  trees,  princi- 
pally oak,  arranged  with  a taste  that  no  landscape  gardener  could 
rival;  everywhere  the  richest  verdure — foliage  and  grass.  I have 
hit  California  in  the  height  of  her  season.  My  delay  has  been  wise, 
and  I am  now  recompensed.  The  season  has  been  very  late,  and 
we  are  enjoying  the  effect  of  the  rains.  In  a few  weeks  the  dry 
season  will  begin,  and  the  glory  of  California  will  seem  to  have 
departed.  The  grass  will  burn  dry  and  crisp,  and  the  rich  green 
which  now  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  will  become  brown  and  bare, 
and  dust  will  everywhere  prevail. 

When  we  reached  Cloverdale  we  dined,  and  then  took  stages — 
there  were  two ; nine  or  ten  passengers  on  each,  most  of  them  tour- 
ists, who  are  now  crowding  California.  The  proprietor  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  more  than  a thousand 
guests.  From  Cloverdale  on,  our  journey  was  different,  but  still 
pleasant.  We  soon  left  the  valley,  and  got  among  the  mountains ; 
the  road  was  smooth  and  well  graded,  but  it  ran  along  the  crests 
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and  ridges,  'ndien  the  break  of  a breast-strap  or  trace  would  have 
thrown  us  hundreds  of  feet  to  a death,  which  would  have  come 
before  we  reached  the  valley  below.  We  had  a spanking  team,  and 
sped  down  the  steep  declivities  at  a rate  exciting,  if  not  safe. 
The  mountains,  too,  are  beautiful ; at  times  grand.  Not  like  our 
Ridge,  covered  with  trees,  but  rather  with  grass,  at  this  wet  season, 
and  only  in  the  gulches,  where  the  alluvium  has  washed,  and  more 
moisture  has  penetrated,  filled  with  trees,  whose  deep  green  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  lighter  colored  verdure  of  the  sward. 

We  reached  here  at  half-past  three  p.  m.  After  washing,  we 
started  with  a guide  to  explore  the  Geysers,  or  rather  that  part  of  the 
mountain  and  its  gorges  subject  to  this  peculiar  volcanic  action.  The 
Hotel  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a high  ridge;  just  in  front  and  parallel 
to  it  is  a valley,  very  narrow,  in  which  runs  a small  stream  of  clear 
and  sparkling  water,  over  rocks  and  boulders.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  Hotel,  and  across  this  stream,  is  another  ridge,  parallel  to  that 
on  which  the  Hotel  is  situated,  cleft  almost  in  twain  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  cleft  being  just  in  front  of  the  portico,  you  see  how 
it  is  covered  with  sulphur  and  other  volcanic  substances.  You 
smell  its  fumes,  and  even  in  the  bright  warm  sun  you  see  the  vapor 
rising  from  the  gorge.  You  descend  into  the  valley,  through  which 
the  stream  flows,  and  cross  it  by  a rustic  bridge.  It  is  cold  and 
limpid,  filled  with  mountain  trout;  yet,  when  you  pass  to  that 
side  which  washes  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  geysers  are 
located,  you  find  pools  along  tlie  margin  almost  hot  enough  to  cook 
the  fish  you  catch  on  the  hither  bank.  Literally,  the  sportsman  can 
lift  his  fish  from  the  water,  and  toss  his  line  across  the  stream,  and 
boil  it.  • 

We  had  the  tourists  who  came  on  the  stage  with  us,  hailing  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
each  armed  with  a walking  stick,  for  the  road  leads  right  up  the 
gorge  to  which  I have  alluded,  by  a narrow  and  ascending  path. 
Along  this  path  the  internal  fires  have  heated  the  mountain  water, 
and  sent  it  out  in  hot  springs  or  streams,  with  any  number  of 
chemical  ingredients,  making  an  aggregation  of  mineral  pools  of 
remarkable  variety.  Here,  you  will  come  across  a spring  as  black 
as  ink,  with  whose  water  you  can  write ; then,  a short  distance  off, 
another  as  clear  as  crystal — here,  one  cool  and  pleasant ; there,  by  its 
side,  one  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg.  Here,  the  ground  smoking 
15 
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from  every  pore,  quietly,  without  any  noise;  there,  a little  way  oflp, 
the  steam  coming  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  roars  with  the 
boiling  of  tiie  waters  or  tlie  rushing  of  the  confined  air,  heated  and 
throbbing  to  escape.  Here,  the  exit  is  from  a small  orifice,  made, 
it  may  be,  by  a walking  stick ; there,  it  bursts  out  from  an  immense 
hole  in  the  rocks,  sounding  like  the  escape  pipe  of  some  huge  engine, 
and  as  hot  as  fire.  Here,  the  bubbling  is  from  a little  cup-like 
hole;  there,  an  immense  caldron  of  hot  water,  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  tlegrees  temperature. 

Don’t  I weary  you  with  these  descriptions,  especially  so  soon  after 
having  told  you  of  the  Volcano  in  Hawaii?  In  comparison,  this  is 
insignificant;  and  yet  this  is  interesting  even  to  one  who  has  just  seen 
that.  That  was  molten  lava;  this  is  water  heated  from  the  same 
profound  sources ; each  interesting  and  instructive  in  its  kind.  We 
went  one  path  and,  for  change,  returned  another.  We  walked  in 
going  through  the  work  of  fire,  we  returned  through  cosy  little 
coves,  recesses  and  walks  filled  with  exquisite  vegetation.  For  stand- 
ing upon  the  heights,  in  one  direction,  you  look  down  only  upon  the 
destruction  worked  by  volcanic  agencies ; turning  around,  or  even 
lifting  your  eyes  and  looking  across  the  valley  to  the  ridge  where 
the  Hotel  stands,  you  see  a reach  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  grass 
and  flowers,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  falling  with 
.enchanting  effect. 

Whilst  in  the  Gorge,  the  irresistible  and  Irrepressible  photographer 
came  and  made  us  sit  for  our  pictures  in  a group.  It  was  voted 
that  I should  be  the  central  figure.  I will,  when  I get  the  picture  in 
San  Francisco,  send  you  one,  and  you  can  see  how  the  Geysers  look — 
for  we  are  taken  in  their  midst — and  what  manner  of  people  my  com- 
rades— men  and  women — are.  We  returned  to  the  Hotel  not  long 
before  dark,  where  I rested  and  took  an  excellent  dinner.  To-mor- 
row we  return  to  San  Francisco  by  another  route,  visiting  on  our 
way  the  Petrified  Forest,  and  travelling  through  the  Napa  Valley, 
quite  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Sonoma  and  the  Russian  River, 
through  which  we  passed  to-day.  I will  now  stop. 

Palace  HoteI;,  San  Francisco,  Thursday,  May  18,  1882. 

This  morning,  at  the  Geysers,  I rose  at  five  o’clock  and  went 
out  on  the  portico  and  looked  up  the  Gorge,  where  those  phenomena 
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are  located,  that  I might  see  their  action  before  sunrise.  As  I 
expected,  the  place  was  filled  with  smoke  and  steam,  as  though  large 
fires  were  burning,  and  water  boiling  there. 

At  eight  o’clock  a.  m.  we  were  under  way  again  towards  San 
Francisco,  by  a different  route.  We  came  via  Cloverdale,  we  returned 
via  Calistoga.  This  morning,  twenty-six  miles  was  by  stage  to  Calis- 
toga,  again  over  mountains  with  much  such  scenery  as  we  had 
yesterday.  When  we  got  to  Fossville,  a place  twenty  miles  from 
the  Geysers,  we  stopped  to  dine,  and  then  seven  of  us — my  three 
friends  and  three  of  the  A^ankee  excursion  party — took  another  stage 
and  drove  by  the  Petrified  Forest  on  our  way  to  Calistoga.  We  had 
a pleasant  and  rapid  drive,  and  were  repaid.  We  were  driven  by 
young  Foss,  a son  of  Clarke  Foss,  the  celebrated  stage  driver  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  a worthy  son  of  so  distinguished  a sire.  He  whirled 
us  down  the  mountains,  on  the  edge  of  jjrecipices  and  at  breakneck 
speed,  where  the  derangement  of  stage  or  harness  or  horse  would 
have  hurled  us  to  instant  death.  The  youth  did  not  seem  to  care,  so 
that  with  his  six  fine  steeds  he  maintained  his  own  and  his  father’s 
reputation.  He  is  a tall  specimen,  with  a steady  face  and  nerve.  At 
Fossville  we  saw  the  famous  individual  himself,  now  too  old  or  dig- 
nified to  drive;  a big,  strong,  well-preserved  old  man.  He  amused 
us  very  much  by  his  importance,  for  Csesar  himself  could  not  have 
felt  more  sensibly  the  burden  of  his  fame. 

On  the  spot  we  found  many  specimens  of  petrifaction ; numerous 
broken  trnnks  of  different  species,  pine,  live  oak,  &c. ; but  the  most 
remarkable  were  two  large  trees,  flat  upon  the  ground,  one  of  them 
eleven  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  long,  only  partially  unearthed — 
a monster  tree  it  must  have  been  when  living,  now  solid  stone,  of  the 
red  wood  species,  indigenous,  you  know,  to  California. 

We  could  only  stay  a short  time,  we  had  to  hurry  back  to  catch 
the  train  at  Calistoga,  which  we  barely  accomplished.  And  then 
began  by  rail  a most  interesting  ride  through  the  Napa  Valley,  far 
surpassing,  I think,  in  productiveness  and  beauty  the  valley  we 
traversed  yesterday.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  one  vast  vineyard, 
the  vines  cut  back  to  stumps  and  luxuriant  with  ci’owns  of  young 
shoots  and  tendrils,  and  cultivated  with  exceeding  diligence  and 
care;  some  of  them,  however,  I was  sorry  to  see  severely  burnt 
by  a recent  frost.  The  lower  or  Southern  part  mostly  in  wheat,, 
though  I observed  some  hay  and  corn  fields  and  some  pasture  lands.. 
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I wish  I had  time  to  describe  this  lovely  valley;  but  I am  so  busy, 
I have  not — the  description  must  await  my  return  home.  To-morrow 
I will  go  to  Monterey,  and  then  to  the  Yosemite.  I send  you  a map 
that  you  may  follow  me  in  my  wanderings.  I hope  you  received 
my  long  Letter  giving  you  an  account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  trip. 
I mailed  it  on  my  arrival  here.  I will  write  again  in  a day  or 
two.  Love  to  all. 

AflPectionately, 

F. 

P.  S. — On  my  return  to-day,  I learned  that  ex-Senator  Gwinn  had 
called  to  invite  me  to  dine  with  him. 


[No.  31.] 

Pacific  Ocean  House, 

Santa  Ceuz,  California,  Friday,  May  19,  1882. 
My  Dear  Mary, — 

I sent  olf  a letter  to  your  mother  to-day,  from  San  Francisco, 
giving  an  account  of  my  trip  to  the  Geysers,  and  my  safe  return.  I 
will  now  continue  in  this  a further  account  of  my  movements.  I 
rose  early  this  morning,  and  after  breakfast  went  to  the  Office,  and 
was  delighted  to  get  your  mother’s  letter  of  May  10,  and  a package 
of  papers.  I was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  one  from  Taylor 
also.  I stated  in  a former  letter  that  all  of  yours  came  safely. 
You  must  continue  to  write  whenever  you  can.  Your  next,  I have 
already  directed  in  one  to  Taylor,  had  better  be  sent  to  Denver;  and 
continue  to  send  to  that  place  till  further  notice,  that  on  my  arrival 
there  I may  receive  a number,  both  of  papers  and  letters.  I will, 
on  my  return  to  San  Francisco,  go  to  the  Yosemite,  and  then  start 
homewards,  but  will  continue  to  write  every  few  days  and  tell  you 
of  my  whereabouts. 

After  breakfast  this  morning,  my  new  friends.  Colonel  Mein  and 
Mr.  Finney,  and  their  wives  and  myself,  made  up  a party  to  visit 
San  Jose — pronounced  San  Hosa — and  Monterey.  I sent  a map  to 
Taylor,  and  you  can  follow  my  route.  I also  met  a gentleman  and 
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his  wife,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott,  of  Chicago,  whom  I had  known 
at  the  Mardi  Gras,  on  my  first  visit  to  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards 
entertained  at  the  Governor’s  House,  in  Richmond,  and  who  said  he 
would  also  meet  me  in  Monterey — he  going  directly  on,  I stopping 
by  the  way. 

We  took  the  cars  from  San  Francisco  and  travelled  along  the  strip 
of  land  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Bay,  being  able  to  see  both  on 
either  hand  at  different  stages  of  our  progress.  The  ride  was  inter- 
esting, being  through  a productive  section  of  the  country.  Seventeen 
miles  from  San  Francisco  we  pass  Millbrae,  near  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  D.  O.  Mills,  and  then  San  Mateo — oaks  and  orchards 
everywhere  abounding;  and  then  Belmont,  near  by  the  famous 
residence  of  Mr.  Ralston,  whose  fate  was  so  memorable  and  so  sad  ; 
and  then  Redwood  City,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Menlo  Park  — the  first 
two  named  for  the  trees  which  flourish  there,  the  last  celebrated  the 
world  over  for  the  palatial  homes  of  California’s  millionaires  here 
congregated  — Stanford,  Latham,  Flood,  Rathbone,  Sweeney,  and 
numerous  others — built  and  adorned  with  lavish  expenditure  and 
magnificence.  Then  Mayfield  and  Mountain  View,  where  an  ex- 
tended vista  is  afforded  of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  West,  and  the 
Contra  Costa  on  the  East,  with  the  intervening  country,  adorned  with 
magnificent  trees  in  indescribable  beauty  and  profusion.  This  region 
is  called  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  might  very  properly  be  called 
the  Valley  of  Groves,  such  a number  is  there,  composed  principally 
of  live  oaks,  and  distributed  over  the  country  in  a manner  that  no 
landscape  gardener  could  imitate. 

The  principal  product  seemed  to  be  wheat,  and  it  was  melancholy 
to  see  the  gloomy  prospect.  This  rich  and  beautiful  country  I should 
not  think  would  produce  enough  grain  to  bread  its  own  people.  The 
farmers  were  cutting  and  curing  it  for  hay.  I hardly  saw  a field 
that  did  not  present  a sorry  outlook.  I inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
told  that  the  dry  and  cold  winter  struck  it  a heavy  blow  — the 
North  winds  of  Spring  finished  it.  I wonder  if  these  people  are 
not  wearing  out  the  land  by  over  production?  They  have  been 
putting  it  in  wheat  for  so  many  years  without  returning  anything  to 
the  soil,  that  they  have  exhausted  its  original  and  marvellous  fer- 
tility. Thus  our  Virginia  lands  have  been  exhausted ; thus  they 
are  now  exhausting  the  wonderful  wheat  growing  areas  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  of  which  I have  hitherto  written.  But  withal,  the 
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countiy  is  very  beautiful.  You  will  wonder  if  California  is  alto- 
gether, and  over  its  entire  area,  attractive  as  I have  described  the 
portions  I have  visited.  But  you  must  remember  I am  visiting  only 
her  choice  and  interesting  sections,  and  such  an  inference  would  be 
as  erroneous,  as  if  you  would  ascribe  the  beauties  of  the  Valleys  of 
the  James  and  the  Shenandoah  to  every  portion  of  our  State. 

At  one  o’clock  we  reached  San  Jose,  and  after  going  to  the 
Hotel  and  getting  dinner,  we  took  a carriage  and  drove  through  the 
city,  which  contains  20,000  people — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  We  saw  its  public  buildings,  its  Alameda,  its 
gardens,  and  enjoyed  the  houses  of  its  citizens,  surrounded  with 
trees  and  flowei’s,  roses  of  every  hue  predominating — luxuriant  and 
rejoicing  in  bloom,  seemingly  without  an  effort.  We  visited  a 
flower  exhibition,  the  like  of  which  I never  saw  before,  in  abundance 
and  richness,  roses  of  great  variety  of  form  and  color,  sometimes 
branches  of  them,  resembling  plumes  in  their  thick-set  growth.  And 
then  over  to  Santa  Clara,  a town  much  smaller  than  San  Jos6, 
three  miles  off,  with  a population  of  four  or  five  thousand,  but 
connected  by  an  avenue  or  Alameda,  of  willows,  planted  by  the 
Spaniards  a hundred  years  ago,  along  which  are  residences,  con- 
necting the  towns  and  their  suburbs.  We  visited  the  Santa  Clara 
College  and  Church,  an  old  mission  church  and  school.  The  ancient 
edifice  is  preserved,  built  of  adobe,  walls  six  or  eight  feet  thick, 
modernized,  but  still  retaining  its  antique  look.  When  we  returned 
to  San  Jos6,  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  train  for  this  place  had 
come,  and  we  took  it — another  interesting  ride,  first  through  the 
same  Valley,  and  then  ov’er  and  through  the  Santa  Cruz,  a por- 
tion of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  The  road  is  narrow-gauge, 
well  built,  with  seven  or  eight  tunnels,  two  of  them  a mile  or  more 
each  in  length.  The  country  is  interesting,  and  some  of  the  views 
worth  looking  at.  But  I have  seen  such  extent  of  similar  scenery, 
that  I was  much  more  interested  in  bodies  of  the  Red  Wood,  a 
growth  peculiar  to  California,  and  valuable  for  building  purposes. 
I saw  large  groves  of  these  magnificent  trees,  of  remarkable  size  and 
height ; I infer,  nothing  to  compare  with  the  celebrated  Groves  of 
Calaveras  and  Mariposa,  but  surpassing  anything  our  part  of  the 
country  knows  of.  If  I have  time,  I will  ride  out  and  see  them 
to-morrow,  better  than  I could  from  the  cars.  We  reached  here 
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this  afternoon  at  five  o’clock,  and  after  going  to  the  Hotel  and 
getting  dinner,  we  walked  about  the  town  till  dark. 

I sent  a map  in  my  last,  on  which  is  laid  down  the  main  route 
that  I have  travelled,  and  will  continue  to  travel,  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco ; but  upon  examining  it,  I find  Santa  Cruz  is  not 
laid  down.  I send  you  another  enclosed,  which  has  it  marked,  and 
on  which  you  can  trace  my  journey.  I have  so  moved  as  to  avoid 
going  over  the  same  route  twice,  thus  enabling  me  to  see  more  of  the 
country,  and  affording  me  more  objects  of  interest  on  the  road. 

Hotei.  Dee  Monte,  Monterey,  May  20, 1882. 

This  morning  I was  up  early,  and  walked  around  and  through 
the  town  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  contains  four  or  five  thousand  people, 
and  is  like  nearly  all  the  towns  of  California,  filled  with  nice  resi- 
dences, surrounded  with  well-kept  yards,  gorgeously  glowing  with 
roses  of  every  hue.  It  is  called  the  Newport  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
When  I returned,  we  had  breakfast,  then  hired  a carriage  and  drove 
through  the  town,  out  into  the  country  and  among  the  mountains, 
where  the  Red  Wood  Tree  Groves  flourish  in  such  numbers  and  vigor. 
It  is  curious  how  these  trees  are  scattered  over  this  portion  of  California, 
singly  and  in  groups,  not  appearing  elsewhere.  They  are  not  only 
a valuable,  but  a striking  tree,  rearing  themselves  as  they  do,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  straight  as  a flag- 
pole, and  without  a blemish.  Few  other  trees  grow  among  them. 
Sometimes  you  will  see  a pine  or  two  in  their  midst,  or  trees  of 
similar  appearance  and  proportions ; but  rarely,  if  ever,  rivalling 
the  Red  Wood  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  Botanists,  I believe, 
have  determined  that  this  Red  Wood  and  the  Big  Trees  are  distinct 
species.  Though  the  former  is  grand,  it  is  small  by  the  side  of 
the  latter. 

The  grove  we  visited  to-day,  five  or  six  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  is 
well  worth  seeing.  The  trees  stand  handsomely  grouj)ed,  and  the 
owner  has  made  the  spot  where  they  are  located  a picnic  ground. 
To-day  one  of  the  Sunday-schools  met  there,  and  good-looking  and 
happy  children  they  were.  One  of  these  trees  is  three  hundred  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  And  another  of  them  is  said  to 
be  the  tree  in  which  Fremont  camped  when  he  was  exploring  the 
country.  It  is  certainly  large  enough,  and  such  a place  as  I would 
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liave  delighted  to  have  lodged  in,  when  a soldier.  It  is  fourteen  by 
sixteen  feet,  and  was  the  home  of  a trapper  for  some  years.  But  I 
have  not  time  to  dwell.  The  ride  was  a deliorhtful  one,  and  throua:h 

O'  o 

the  mountains.  Returning  we  had  an  extended  view  of  the  town 
and  Bay. 

When  we  reached  the  Hotel  we  took  lunch,  and  then  went  to  the 
depot,  and  at  half-past  twelve  p.  m.  started  for  this  place,  going  to 
Pajaro — pronounced  Paharo  — there  changing  cars.  We  travelled 
along  the  Bay  of  Monterey  the  whole  distance  from  Santa  Cruz, 
as  you  will  see  by  following  me  on  the  map.  The  country  is  much 
like,  though  not  equal  to,  that  I have  already  written  of.  When 
we  arrived  we  found  this  Hotel  full.  The  two  ladies  were  put  into 
one  room,  and  the  gentlemen  assigned  to  another.  But  we  had 
hardly  gone  to  our  apartments  when  the  proprietor  came  and 
inquired  for  me,  and  said  his  clerk  did  not  know  who  I was,  and 
that  other  rooms  had  been  retained  for  me  and  my  friends,  and  we 
were  then  conducted  to  delightful  chambers,  in  one  of  which  I am 
now  writing  these  lines.  This  is  an  elegant  house,  situated  in  a 
large  oak  grove,  surrounded  and  landscaped  by  grass  and  flowers — 
altogether  one  of  the  best  Hotels  I have  seen  anywhere.  It  is  now 
crowded.  The  Northern  tourists  are  filling  the  country.  There  are 
three  parties  of  them  ranging  about,  and  attending  to  their  own  and 
other  people’s  affairs — an  enterprising,  and  knowing,  and  knowledge- 
loving  crowd.  But  I must  not  say  anything  disparaging,  nor  do  I 
intend  to,  for  in  their  travels  they  have  tendered  me  every  kind  of 
civility,  and  I have  some  of  them  with  me  now.  I here  met  again 
my  friends.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott,  and  their  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen.  Soon  after  dinner — about  eight  o’clock — I passed  from 
the  land  of  reality  to  that  of  dreams. 

The  distance  by  this  route  from  San  Francisco  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

Sunday,  May  21. 

I had  a good  night’s  rest,  and  rose  fresh  and  hearty.  We  break- 
fasted at  nine  o’clock,  and  by  half-past  were  on  our  way  for  a long 
ride  through  the  town  of  Monterey,  and  by  the  sea-shore.  Like  most 
of  the  days  I have  yet  experienced  in  California,  it  was  a fine  one 
for  a ride,  we  skirted  the  shore  upon  a beach  of  sand — now,  where 
the  waves  rolled  in  breakers  among  the  rocks,  covered  with  sea- 
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fowls  or  about  which  seals  were  disporting  themselves;  now,  through 
meadows,  where  the  wild  flowers  were  covering  the  sward  like  a 
carpet,  and  vieing  with  each  other  in  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
color ; and  now  through  groves  of  Cyprus  or  of  pine  or  oak,  twisted 
and  gnarled  by  the  winds  which  had  come  up  from  the  Ocean  and 
lashed  them  these  many  years ; now,  along  the  water’s  edge  where 
shells  and  moss  had  gathered  and  where  the  inevitable  John  China- 
man had  fixed  his  habitation,  and  was  making  his  living  by  selling 
such  things  to  tourists  as  curiosities ; and  now,  where  the  waves  had 
sifted  the  sands,  and  left  only  pebbles  which  at  low  tide  w'ere  dry 
and  hard,  looking  quite  conscious  of  the  centuries  that  had  gone 
since  the  waters  rounded  them  into  shape. 

I must  have  a longing  for  the  beautiful  and  the  curious ; it  seems 
that  wherever  I travel,  however  diverse  the  objects  I see,  I am 
always  interested,  and  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  wonders  or  the 
fascinations  of  each  in  its  kind ; while  I enjoyed  those  things  which 
Nature  presented  me  this  morning,  I equally  enjoyed  my  ride  thi’ough 
the  old  town  of  Monterey,  -with  its  venerable  and  historic  things, 
the  work  of  men’s  hands.  Here  I saw  the  house  first  occupied  as 
the  Capitol  of  California,  now  used  as  a school-house ; here  I saw 
many  of  the  old  houses  built  of  adobe  and  covered  with  tile,  and 
fences  of  adobe,  more  of  each  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any 
town  I have  seen,  not  even  excepting  Santa  Fe.  And  also  the  Old 
Mission  Church,  built  of  the  same  material,  in  excellent  repair. 
What  changes  have  swept  over  and  around  it,  since  its  bells  first 
tolled  or  chimed ! We  came  back  at  one  o’clock.  I had  with  me 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mein  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finney ; Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Talbott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  in  another  carriage.  I 
rode  with  the  driver — an  intelligent  fellow — who  gave  me  much 
information ; he  is  from  Illinois.  In  the  afternoon  I amused  myself 
in  strolling  in  the  grounds  by  which  the  Hotel  is  surrounded  and 
adorned. 

Monterey  Bay  is  of  crescent  shape.  On  its  Northern  point  Santa 
Cruz  is  located ; on  its  Southern,  Monterey.  Around  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  lies  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  It  is 
preserved  as  a historic  fact  of  great  interest  in  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  that  the  largest  yield  of  wheat  ever  knowm, 
was  here  in  1852,  being  the  extraordinary  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  that  year ! Whole  fields  averaged  one 
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hundred  bushels  to  the  acre — the  ordinary  crop  being  from  forty 
to  fifty.  This  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pajaro,  a place  I have 
already  named. 

San  Francisco,  Monday,  May  22. 

This  morning  I returned  to  this  city  by  a difPerent  route.  I came 
by  the  Broad  Guage  to  Santa  Clara,  then  took  the  Narrow  Guage 
to  this  city — the  map  will  show  you  — distance  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  I took  this,  that  I might  see  a different  country 
on  the  East  of  the  Bay.  It  is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  that  on  the 
West.  Soon  as  I arrived  here  I went  to  the  Post  Office,  hoping 
to  receive  letters,  but  none  came ; only  a package  of  papers.  I 
suppose  none  of  you  have  written,  because  you  did  not  know  my 
whereabouts,  not  having  answered  my  letters  since  I returned  from 
the  Islands.  Now  I will  not  hear  from  you  for  a considerable  time, 
as  I told  you  to  write  to  Denver,  Colorado,  next.  Of  course,  I will 
continue  to  write  regularly ; but  I go  to  Yosemite  to-morrow,  and 
you  will  not  hear  probably  again  for  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this ; I will  travel  as  fast  as  the  mail.  I will  then  return  to  Stock- 
ton,  and  visit  Sacramento  City,  and  not  come  back  here ; but  will 
go  on  towards  home  by  the  Central  Pacific,  stopping  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
Salt  Lake,  and  Denver. 

Continue  to  write  to  Denver  regularly,  that  I may  receive  your 
letters  on  my  arrival  there.  I have  no  doubt  you  are  tired  reading 
my  long,  prosy  epistles.  If  you  are,  don’t  bother  with  them  ; chuck 
’em  in  the  fire.  Whatever  the  letters  may  be  worth,  I must  not 
return  till  I have  seen  everything  of  interest  this  country  has  to 
show  me.  It  is  too  far  to  travel  idly,  or  hasten.  I never  expect  to 
be  in  these  regions  again,  and  I will  see  it  thoroughly,  that  it  need 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  return.  My  fear  is  that  Taylor  will  get 
tired  looking  after  my  affairs.  I regret  giving  him  so  much  trouble, 
but  it  will  not  be  for  much  longer  now. 

This  afternoon  I strolled  about  the  city  alone  with  my  own 
thoughts,  which  I am  conceited  enough  to  think  sometimes  delight- 
ful company.  I wandered  among  the  thoroughfares,  looking  into 
the  windows,  and  the  faces  of  the  people.  Wherever  I went  the 
inevitable  John  Chinaman  was  present,  with  his  wooden  or  papier- 
mache-soled.  shoes,  and  pig-tail.  I saw  him  gathering  shells  on  the 
sea-shore  at  Monterey  yesterday;  I see  him  slipping  noiselessly,  but 
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intently,  through  these  crowded  streets.  His  developed  powers  can 
put  itself  into  the  rush  of  our  modern  civilization,  take  up  its 
boasted  weapons,  and  with  them  beat  our  brains  out.  The  shallow 
politician,  in  his  frenzy,  took  away  the  ability  of  the  people  of  the 
States  to  defend  and  protect  themselves  through  the  elective  fran- 
chise— indeed,  has  taken  it  away  from  both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  utter  ignorance  of  the  distinction  of  Races,  which  God 
made,  and  which  man  cannot  eliminate  by  Act  of  Assembly  or  Joint 
Resolution  ; and  now,  practically  confronted  with  that  distinction  and 
the  ugly  disasters  it  threatens,  and  in  a form  he  did  not  in  his 
security  anticipate,  and,  oblivious  of  his  selfish  inconsistency,  cries 
out  in  agony,  to  be  saved  from  the  Mongolian  ! And  well  he  may. 
Surely  a mistake  in  politics  (whether  the  result  of  want  of  judgment, 
or  otherwise),  is  often,  in  its  far-reaching  influences,  worse  than  a 
crime. 

After  dinner  I called  to  see  Senator  Gwinn,  climbing  the  steep, 
high  hill  where  he  lives,  in  a cable-car;  but  he  was  out  driving. 
I regret  it,  as  I wanted  to  talk  wuth  the  old  gentleman.  He  W’as 
always  a warm  friend  of  the  South,  and  is  still.  I hear  his  mental 
faculties  are  unimpaired,  though  he  is  physically  failing.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  that  filled  high  office  before  the  war,  who  still  survives. 

I will  now  end  this  letter.  To-morrow  we  start  for  the  Yosemite 
at  four  p.  m.  Colonel  Mein,  his  wife.  Colonel  Talbott  and  his  "wife, 
and  their  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  I go  together.  I will 
keep  you  advised,  though  it  will  be  a week  or  ten  days  before  you 
hear  again.  Love  for  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

I got  a letter  very  kindly  written  from  H.  C.  Silver,  inviting  me 
to  visit  him  at  Chico,  in  this  State.  He  is  from  our  county,  son  of 
Zephaniah. 
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[No.  32.] 

Yosemite  Hotel,  Stockton,  Cal., 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1882. 

This  morning,  having  a few  spare  hours,  I went  through  the  base- 
ment of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  examined  the  machinery  of  the  im- 
mense structure.  From  the  hills  which  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  city,  its  huge  bulk  towers  above  the  other  houses 
like  an  elephant  among  smaller  animals.  It  is  complete,  too,  in 
itself.  It  has  five  artesian  wells,  with  steam  power  to  drive  the 
water  to  any  part  of  the  building.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
city,  or  of  any  other  supply,  and  every  room  is  furnished  with  hot  and 
cold  water — in  many,  with  bath-room  attached.  It  has  engines  with 
which  it  manufactures  its  own  electric  light  and  gas.  In  fine,  the 
establishment  is  independent  in  itself,  and  has  now  one  thousand 
guests. 

The  Hotel  covers  an  entire  block,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
commercial  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  bounded  by  New  Mont- 
gomery, Market,  Annie  and  Jessie  streets — its  main  front,  on  the 
first  named — of  seven  stories.  It  covers  nearly  three  acres;  the  rooms 
of  every  story  ornamented  with  bay  windows ; the  ground  floor 
mainly  devoted  to  stores  and  shops.  It  is  built  of  stone,  iron,  brick 
and  marble — all  the  walls,  outer  and  inner,  are  of  brick  or  stone — 
built  around,  within,  and  upon  a large  skeleton  of  broad  wrought 
iron  bands  bolted  together,  thus  providing  against  fire  and  earth- 
quakes. The  entrance  from  the  street  leads  into  a grand  central 
court,  surrounded  by  colonnades  upon  every  story,  supplied  with 
easy-chairs  and  adorned  with  flowers,  the  whole  covered  in  by  an 
iron-framed  glass  roof.  It  was  built  by  W.  C.  Ralston,  a banker, 
and  one  of  California’s  most  noted  men,  with  the  intention  that  in 
size  it  should  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  His  wishes  were  doubtless 
gratified.  It  is  well  kept ; the  servants,  are  negroes  in  the  dining- 
room, Chinese  and  white  generally  in  the  chambers  and  through 
the  halls. 

At  twelve  o’clock  m.,  I visited  the  Fire  Brigade.  Its  discipline 
and  that  of  its  horses  is  quite  remarkable.  The  animals  stand  har- 
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nessed  in  their  stalls,  and  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  rush  out  and 
put  themselves  at  the  tongue  of  the  hose  and  engine  wagons,  ready 
to  be  hitched.  The  men,  if  in  their  sleeping  apartment  up  stairs, 
slide  or  shoot  down  on  a board,  and  in  nine  seconds  are  ready  to 
move.  The  discipline  is  extraordinary,  and  the  drill  so  perfect  and 
interesting,  that  it  draws  quite  a crowd  at  this  hour  every  day,  of 
visitors  and  strangers  to  witness  their  evolutions.  The  companies 
are  organized  and  controlled  by  the  insurance  agents  as  a sharp  way 
of  protecting  them  from  loss,  for  San  Francisco  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  and  dominated  by  these  elevations  crowned  with 
combustible  edifices,  and  the  wind  blowing,  as  it  does  here  from  the 
sea — sometimes  almost  a hurricane — it  would  require  vast  efforts  to 
save  the  city.  Indeed,  I believe  some  time  it  will  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  Once  under  way,  all  the  companies  with  their  utmost  skill 
would  be  powerless  to  save,  or  even  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  The  city  would  be  utterly  consumed  in  a few  hours. 

At  four  o’clock  we  were  on  the  road  for  this  place  en  route  for  the 
Yosemite : we  cross  the  Harbor  to  Oakland  and  then  skirt  the  Bays 
of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo,  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  and  Suisun 
Bay,  through  which  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  find  their  exit 
to  the  sea,  and  then  turn  off  into  the  interior  with  striking  views  of 
Contra  Costa  Mountains  via  Lathrop,  where  we  change  cars ; the 
whole  distance  one  hundred  and  four  miles.  Col.  Mein  and  his  wife. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Talbott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  are  our  party.  The 
other  Australians  of  whom  I have  spoken,  went  some  days  ago  across 
the  continent  to  take  steamer  from  New  York  for  Liverpool.  We 
reached  here  about  eight  o’clock  and  came  to  this  Hotel.  I took 
supper  and  retired  at  once  to  my  room.  I soon  received  the  card  of 
Dr.  Philips,  from  Loudon  County,  Va.,  calling  to  see  me.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  here  two  or  three  years,  practising  his  profession  : 
though  he  has  been  in  California  five ; knows  Dr.  Janney,  the 
Griffiths,  Conways,  and  others  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
was  very  polite,  insisting  that  I should  stay  over  that  he  might 
show  me  some  attention.  I promised,  if  I stopped  on  my  return,  that 
I would  ride  out  with  him,  and  visit  some  of  the  great  wheat  pro- 
ducing farms  in  the  vicinity. 
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Calaveras  Big  Trees,  Wednesday,  May  24,  1882. 

Here  I am  in  one  of  the  Big  Tree  Groves.  You  can  follow  me 
on  the  maps  I sent  you.  I rose  early  in  Stockton  this  morning  and 
walked  over  and  about  the  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
tide-navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  in  the  heart  of  level  plains 
which  extend  to  the  Contra  Costa  Mountains.  It  has  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is,  as  to  its  business  streets,  well  built, 
having  many  more  brick  and  stone  houses  than  you  usually  find 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  California,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Wood  has  been  so  abundant  in  Oregon  and  earth- 
quakes so  frequent  in  California,  that  nearly  all  the  houses  are  of 
frame  and  weather-boarded  and  many  of  them  are  highly  artistic — 
handsome  and  even  beautiful.  But  I am  impressed  with  the  danger, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I repeat  what  I have  already  remarked,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  any  day  to  hear  that  one  or  more  of  the 
cities  or  towns  of  California  had  been  swept  entirely  away  by  fire, 
like  Chicago  a few  years  ago.  Once  well  ignited,  fanned  by  the 
winds  that  prevail  here,  nothing  could  save  them. 

We  breakfasted,  and  by  eight  o’clock,  were  at  the  Depot  to  take 
the  train.  We  came  by  the  cars  to  Milton,  thirty  miles,  and  there 
took  stages ; Col.  and  Mrs.  Talbott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  going  direct 
to  Yosemite,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Mein  and  myself  coming  on  here;  the 
former  were  afraid  of  the  long  staging  around.  Our  coach  had  a 
pleasant  complement  of  passengers,  not  crowded,  whom  we  put  out 
from  time  to  time  along  the  jouney,  until  we  got  to  Murphy’s,  when 
we  had  disposed  of  them  all  but  Col.  and  Mrs.  Mein,  and  myself. 
The  distance  from  Milton  to  Murphy’s  is  thirty-two  miles;  from 
Murphy’s  to  this  place  fifteen,  a total  distance  of  forty-seven  miles. 
We  had  admirable  stages  and  teams  and  the  road  a smooth,  well- 
graded  one  over  the  Mountains.  The  country  from  San  Francisco 
to  Stockton  I have  spoken  of ; from  Stockton  to  Milton  continues 
to  be  a good  wheat  country.  We  thus  begin  with  the  Mountains, 
and  ascend  nearly  five  thousand  feet  in  reaching  here. 

In  some  sections  the  trees  are  scattered  and  the  ground  covered 
with  light  grass,  now  burned  brown  by  the  sun,  for  we  are  in  Cali- 
fornia’s dry  season  which  prevails  from  April  to  October ; in  others, 
as  we  ascend,  the  pine  flourishes  and"  reminds  me  much  of  our  Vir- 
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ginia  hills  and  mountains.  We  passed  also  through  gold  mining 
regions,  and  especially  about  Angels,  we  saw  evidences  of  large 
operations,  past  and  present.  Crushing  mills  wei’e  numerous,  most 
of  them  driven  by  water  brought  down  from  the  mountains  and 
applied  to  overshot  wheels,  of  very  primitive  and  rude  structure,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country  turned  upside  down,  in  pits  or 
trenches,  gullies  or  holes,  made  in  the  mad  or  systematic  search  after 
the  royal  metal.  I wanted  to  get  out  and  examine  them,  but  could 
not  stop  the  stage.  I hope  I can  do  so  on  my  return,  should  it  be 
this  way.  It  rained  off  and  on  during  the  ride,  but  not  enough  to 
incommode  us,  and  we  reached  here  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  in  the 
rain,  having  ridden  some  hours  through  a large  and  dense  forest ; but 
we  had  a good  team  and  coach  and  an  expert  driver,  and  all  was  well 
in  the  end.  I went  at  once  to  bed.  To-morrow  we  will  look  at  the 
trees  we  have  come  so  far  to  see. 

Murphy’s,  Thursday,  May  25,  1882. 

When  I awoke  this  morning  at  Calaveras  and  looked  out  of  my 
window,  I found  it  still  raining.  The  Hotel  I saw  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  Big  Trees,  and  in  view,  were  still  great  heaps  of 
snow  which  had  lingered  over  from  the  winter.  The  house  is  a very 
good  one,  weather  boarded  and  nicely  furnished,  but  I should  think 
a poor  investment ; few  seem  to  come  this  route  now,  most  of  the 
tourists  go  by  the  Mariposa  Grove,  on  the  South.  The  railroad, 
too,  is  managing  that  route,  as  it  gives  them  larger  custom.  But  you 
will  observe  that  I have  chosen  this,  that  I may  see  more  of  the 
country, — coming  this  way  and  returning  the  other.  The  rain  did  not 
interfere  with  us;  it  was  better,  giving  us  a fresh  and  delightful 
temperature  for  moving,  and  ridding  us  of  the  dust  which  is  apt  at 
this  season  to  be  troublesome. 

After  breakfast  we  went  out  with  a guide  and  walked  through  the 
Grove,  which  contains  nearly  one  hundred  of  these  giant  trees  within 
an  area  of  the  same  number  of  acres.  What  struck  me  first,  was  the 
magnificent  forest  in  which  they  grow,  for  independent  of  their  own 
wonderful  proportions,  they  are  surrounded  by  trees  of  other  varieties 
which  would  anywhere  attract  attention,  and  be  worthy  of  a visit. 
The  yellow  pine,  the  sugar  pine,  the  cedar,  the  fir,  of  enormous 
size  and  most  splendid  proportions,  many  measuring  eight  to  ten 
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feet  in  diameter,  springing,  straight  as  a mast,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  are  not  a few  only, 
but  in  hundreds,  and  yet  they  look  small  by  the  side  of  the  Big 
Trees  which  grow  among  them,  and  so  located  that  you  have  them 
in  easy  and  perfect  view.  The  feeling  they  arouse  is  profound ; 
their  quiet  dignity  and  majesty,  silent,  needing  no  trumpeter;  their 
presence  alone  more  eloquent  than  any  tongue.  Many  have  been 
touched  by  fire,  some  badly  burnt ; others,  and  the  most  of  them, 
bear  no  marks  of  conflagration,  and  their  age,  I should  think,  would 
run  back  into  the  centuries.  If  the  rings  in  their  structure  be  an 
indication  of  age,  each  one  counting  a year,  some  of  them  have  been 
growing  from  two  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  years.  I have 
rarely  seen  any  natural  curiosity  of  more  impressiveness,  for  I have 
rarely  seen  anything  which  carried  that  air  of  repose,  which  seems 
ever  to  attend  greatness.  They  proclaim  in  this  very  repose  their 
superiority  to  the  vegetation  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  I have 
not  time  to  go  into  any  minute  description  of  them.  I will  simply 
enclose  a circular  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  gave  me,  and 
which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  their  size  and  peculiarities. 

From  it  you  will  see  that  mathematical  measurement,  instead  of 
detracting,  only  adds  to  their  impressiveness.  One  of  the  trees  that 
has  fallen,  when  standing,  was  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  height — loftier  than  St.  Paul’s.  They  have  names  assigned 
them.  One  called  the  Keystone  State,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high  and  forty-five  feet  in  circumference ; larger  and  more 
striking  still  is  the  Empire  State.  There  are  four  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  from  forty  to  sixty-one  feet  in  circumference. 
One  of  them  was  cut  down,  which  occupied  five  men  twenty-two 
days,  pump  augurs  being  used  for  boring  through  the  tree.  After 
the  trunk  was  severed  from  the  stump  by  this  process,  it  took  five 
men  three  days,  with  ponderous  wedges,  to  throw  it  to  the  groimd. 
The  bark  was  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  stump  has  been  smoothed 
off  and  converted  into  an  ojjen  air  ball-room  and  theatre,  where 
dramatic  performances  and  dancing  parties  have  been  held,  and  the 
evolutions  of  twenty  couples  accommodated,  the  diameter  being 
twenty-eight  feet  eight  inches.  An  English  botanist  was  the  first 
to  name  them,  and  they  were  in  the  beginning  called  Wellingtonia 
Giganteo.,  but  now  they  are  more  appropriately  named  after  an  In- 
dian Chief — Sequoia  or  Sequoyah  Gigantea,  and  are  regarded  as  a 
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distinct  species  of  vegetation.  Strange  to  say  their  cones  are  small ; 
not  larger  than  a guinea  egg,  if  so  large,  and  smooth — a modest 
germ  to  contain  so  much  future  grandeur ; — whilst  those  of  the  pitch 
pine — a diminutive  tree  in  comparison — are,  some  of  them,  larger 
than  one’s  head.  I will  take  a few  of  the  Big  Tree  cones  home  with 
me  as  curiosities.  The  largest  of  these  superb  trees  are  named  after 
distinguished  characters  and  things.  Among  them.  The  Pioneer’s 
Cabin,  which  contains  a cavern  or  recess  in  its  hollow  trunk  lai’ge 
enough  to  seat  twenty  guests  at  table ; and  then  there  are  George 
Washington,  Edward  Everett,  Humboldt,  Columbus,  John  Bright, 
and  other  distinguished  men  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  paper  I 
send  will  give  you  further  and  fuller  particulars,  and  nothing  that  it 
says  seems  extravagant  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  creatures. 

By  ten  o’clock  we  had  visited  and  inspected  thoroughly  the  Grove, 
and  were  ready  for  our  departure.  The  day  became  clear  and  pleas- 
ant, and  our  ride  down  the  mountain  was  exhilarating  in  a high 
degree.  First,  through  vast  groves  of  pine,  fir,  cedar  and  spruce, 
and  then  through  smaller  growths,  like  the  forests  of  our  own  hills 
and  mountains,  every  now  and  then  passing  a farmer’s  house  located 
in  some  quiet  valley,  surrounded  by  fig  trees,  grapes  and  flowers. 
About  four  o’clock  we  came  to  a gold  mill,  not  far  from  the  road, 
and  but  a short  distance  from  this  place.  Wanting  to  see  its  opera- 
tions, I made  the  driver  stop,  and  Colonel  Mein  and  I visited  it,  hlrs. 
Mein  preferring  to  remain  in  the  stage  to  the  rough  walk  we  had  to 
take.  We  made  ourselves  known  to  the  manager  or  owner ; he  was 
very  courteous,  and  showed  us  through ; first,  how  the  stone  or  ore 
was  crushed,  then  how  it  was  pulverized  still  further,  and  then  how, 
by  means  of  furnaces,  the  metal  was  extracted,  and  then  how  the 
gold,  being  mixed  with  copper,  it  was  chemically  separated.  He 
gave  me  a piece  of  ore  which  he  said  would  yield  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  ton  ! 

He  told  me  the  mines  that  supplied  his  mill  were  near  this  place, 
and  soon  as  we  reached  here  we  went  at  once  to  visit  them.  We 
walked  out  to  them  about  a mile,  and  happily  fell  in  with  a man 
who  owned  and  carried  on  another  mill  of  a different  character.  He 
simply  extracted  the  gold  from  the  rock,  which  was  pure  and  free 
from  any  combination  with  other  metals,  taking  the  ore  and  crushing 
it  and  passing  it  over  quicksilver,  thus  abstracting  the  precious 
metal.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  mine,  and  kindly  got  candles  and 
16 
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went  with  us  through  it,  showing  us  how  the  ore  was  extracted  from 
the  mine  and  prepared  for  the  mill.  The  visit  was  profitable  and 
entertaining,  and  gave  me  a good  idea  of  this  kind  of  gold  mining 
in  California.  Enough  for  one  day;  I will  stop  and  let  you  rest. 

I forgot  to  mention  an  interesting  fact.  Rather  more  than  a month 
ago,  one  of  the  Big  Trees — The  Old  Dominion — fell  with  a mighty 
crash.  The  scene  of  its  fall,  and  its  own  monster  proportions,  as  it 
“ stretches  its  huge  length  along,”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  the  Grove.  Nothing  gave  me  so  impressive  a view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  gigantic  tree.  It  carried  all  before  it.  I climbed  upon 
its  horizontal  trunk,  and  coidd  see  how  it  had  crushed  its  big  com- 
panions as  it  fell.  Trees  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  were  mashed 
literally  into  thousands  of  pieces.  They  will  not  disturb  it,  and 
judging  from  the  other  trees  and  wonderful  durability  of  the  timber, 
it  will  lay  there  for  generations  before  it  moulders.  Some  of  them 
in  excellent  preservation,  fell  before  the  Grove  had  been  discovered, 
and  are  still  solid  wood. 

Peiest’s,  Friday,  May  26. 

The  place  that  heads  this  is  a nice  country  Hotel,  fifty  miles  from 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  forty  from  Murphy’s,  where  we  stopped  last 
night.  The  day  has  been  a fine  one,  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
a delicious  breeze,  and  the  objects  visited  most  instructing.  We 
left  Murphy’s,  after  a good  breakfast,  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 
Colonel  Mein,  his  wife,  and  myself  having  the  whole  stage  to  our- 
selves— a comfortable  little  open  coach  for  four — I sitting  with  the 
driver — and  a fine  pair  of  horses.  The  rain  had  settled  the  dust, 
and  we  sped  cheerily. 

After  driving  six  miles,  we  turned  off,  and  visited  at  the  distance 
of  a mile  from  the  main  road,  a great  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a Natural 
Bridge  and  Grotto  combined.  The  water  of  a large  stream  makes  its 
channel  through  the  mountain  of  solid  rock  for  one  or  two  hundred 
yards,  and  in  its  course  has  cut  chambers,  recesses,  and  niches,  equal 
to  anything  I have  seen  of  the  kind.  The  stream  is  quite  large  now, 
but  ill  times  of  flood  it  takes  the  gravel  and  boulders  in  this  confined 
place,  and  using  them  as  tools,  converts  the  space  under  the  mountain 
into  a vast  workshop,  cutting  the  solid  limestone  into  fantastic  shapes, 
columns,  arches,  tables,  recesses,  bowls,  etc.,  wonderful  and  beautiful. 
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I could  have  spent  hours  there,  but  time  pressed,  and  we  had  to 
hurry  on. 

We  came  on  to  Columbia  and  then  Sonora,  twelve  miles,  where  we 
lunched.  Around  Columbia,  and  thence  on  during  our  whole  day’s 
ride,  we  passed  through  one  of  the  greatest  gold  mining  regions  in 
California,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  every  phase.  I 
was  glad  of  this,  for  it  was  new  to  me,  and  I was  anxious  to  inform 
myself.  The  placer  or  surface  mining  has  pretty  much  ceased,  the  find- 
ings being  nearly  exhausted.  First,  the  white  man  came  and  turned 
the  earth  upside  down  or  inside  out ; then,  John  Chinaman  followed, 
and  more  carefully  sifted  every  handful,  leaving  not  a speck  of 
the  shining  metal  behind.  The  section  where  this  has  been  carried 
on,  is  a sight  to  behold.  For  miles  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  angry  forces ; everywhere  piles  of  dirt,  sand  and 
gravel,  as  if  wrecked  by  some  fierce  convulsion;  the  rocks  uncovered 
and  standing  in  boulders  or  in  ragged  masses ; the  earth  torn  from 
them  and  washed  away,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been 
tossed  about,  wrenched  and  shattered  by  volcanic  power.  It  is  really 
remarkable  how  man  could  have  so  changed  the  face  of  the  country  by 
the  handling  of  every  square  foot  of  earth  and  stone  over  such  exten- 
sive areas.  What  mad  and  eager  pursuit  has  been  witnessed  here, 
and  how  jna.ny  men  were  made  or  ruined  in  their  fortunes  on  this 
spot  in  the  early  days  of  California’s  history  ! 

Col.  Mein  told  me  that  one  of  his  own  brothers  came  to  this  very 
region  in  search  of  gold,  and  never  returned  to  his  home  again — lost 
his  life  in  the  absorbing  venture.  Now,  this  whole  country  looks 
like  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  sections  of  it  being  totally  unfit 
for  farming  purposes — a picture  of  desolation.  The  population  has 
diminished  greatly.  Poor  men  can  no  longer  profitably  work — the 
surface  gold  having  been  gathered.  Only  the  capitalist  is  busy  now 
by  the  investment  of  large  sums,  either  in  quartz  or  hydraulic 
mining,  save  the  Chinaman,  who  with  his  laborious  habits  and  keen 
eyes,  by  scrutinizing  every  particle,  finds  a living  among  the  rocks 
and  gravel,  that  the  white  man  thought  he  had  exhausted. 

The  operations  at  present  are  almost  altogether  carried  on  by  exca- 
vations with  pick  and  blast,  or  by  water ; the  former  I visited  near 
Murphy’s  and  explained  it  yesterday ; the  other,  happily,  I had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  to-day,  as  we  rode  along.  This  is  called  the 
hydraulic  process.  The  water  is  brought  from  distant  mountains. 
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thirty  or  forty  miles,  by  aqueducts,  flumes  or  pipes,  at  immense  cost, 
and  thrown  through  a nozzle  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  man  against 
the  side  of  a hill  or  mountain  containing  gold.  You  know  the  force 
of  one  of  our  fire  engines ; increase  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  to 
three  or  four  inches  and  give  it  the  head  I have  described,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  enormous  impetus  with  which  it  is  projected.  The 
mountain  crumbles  to  pieces  befoi’e  it.  The  gold  being  heavier  set- 
tles into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  is  thence  periodically  gathered, 
the  water  carrying  the  mud  and  gravel  olf.  I heard  the  rush  of  the 
streams  as  they  struck  the  mountain  side,  though  I could  not  see 
the  operatoi’s,  being  out  of  view.  I made  the  driver  halt,  we 
descended  and  went  to  the  spot,  and  witnessed  the  whole  process. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  stage  to  ourselves,  for  in  the  fre- 
quent stops  we  incommoded  no  one,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  to  our  satisfaction  these  interesting  sights,  without  extra 
trouble  or  delay  or  inconvenience  to  others. 

We  dined  at  Sonora,  a pretty  little  place,  once  crowded  with  eager 
men  in  search  of  gold — now  a quiet  country  village. 

Columbia  and  Sonora  were  in  1855,  after  San  Francisco,  the  largest 
cities  in  California.  Sonora  had  then  a population  of  five  thousand, 
now  shrunk  to  a small  town ; yet,  consisting  of  a single  street  planted 
with  shade  trees,  with  its  striking  surroundings,  its  wooden  shanties 
present  quite  a picturesque  appearance.  Liquor,  lager-beer  and 
gambling  saloons  abound,  and  the  rough  people  we  saw  in  the  streets 
and  at  our  dining  place,  in  their  appearance  and  talk,  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  any  as  to  the  character  of  the  place.  The  search  for 
gold — sacra  fames  auri — seems  from  immemorial  times,  never  to 
have  had  in  it  anything  elevating  or  ennobling. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner  and  then  came  on  to  a village  called 
Chinese  Camp.  Here,  after  waiting  awhile.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Mein 
and  I took  an  open  buck-board  wagon — three  seats  and  the  driver — 
and  drove  to  this  place,  ten  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  stopping 
places  in  California  of  the  sort,  kept  by  a Scotch  woman,  the  wife  of 
a Mr.  Priest,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  House  situated  on  the  top  of 
Rattlesnake  Hill,  called  after  the  reptiles  which  have  their  habitation 
here.  Mr.  Priest  came  and  introduced  himself  to  me,  soon  as  he  learned 
who  I was ; told  n\e  he  was  a Kentuckian,  and  gave  me  cordial  wel- 
come. He  said  a gentleman  was  there  from  Mobile,  a Mr.  O’Con- 
nor, prospecting  for  gold,  who  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  me.  Of 
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course,  we  became  acquainted  and  had  a pleasant  talk.  Soon  after, 
I went  to  bed.  In  the  great  crowd  which  arrived  to-day,  Mrs. 
Priest  was  put  to  her  wits  to  find  room  for  them  all,  and  some,  more 
important  abroad  than  at  home,  made  a fuss.  Col.  Mein  told  me 
she  got  her  Scotch  blood  up,  and  said  to  one  of  them,  she  was  doing 
the  best  she  could,  that  Gov.  Holliday  of  Virginia  was  there  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  she  was  sure  he  ought  to  be  too.  I was 
not  present,  and  glad  I was  not,  having  no  desire  to  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  held  up  as  a paragon  of  travellers. 

Yosemite  Valley:  Yosemite  Falls,  or 

Hutchins’  Hotel,  Saturday,  May  27,  1882. 

Here  I am,  safe  and  sound  in  this  wonderful  Valley.  But  I must 
tell  you  how  I came  here. 

This  morning  we  were  up  by  four  o’clock  and  by  five,  had  break- 
fasted and  were  on  the  road  in  our  buck -board  wagon ; we  were  lucky 
in  getting  it ; the  stages  were  crowded  to  suffocation  with  tourists. 
We  would  have  had  an  unpleasant  ride  in  them  of  fifty  miles — the 
distance  from  Priest’s  to  this  place.  As  it  was,  we  had  a good  pair 
of  horses,  a pleasant  young  fellow  to  drive,  an  open  and  easy-going 
vehicle,  and  a day  of  delicious  temperature ; though  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  it  was  not  hot,  a delightful  breeze  fanning  us  during  the 
day  as  we  travelled  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Soon 
after  leaving  Priest’s,  we  struck  the  wooded  region  and  travelled 
through  forests  for  many  hours,  ascending  constantly  till  we  reached 
the  summit,  just  before  we  plunged  into  the  Valley,  a height  of 
7,500  feet,  but  the  road  was  well  graded,  and  it  was  accomplished 
without  fatigue.  We  arrived  at  the  Hotel  which  heads  this  Letter, 
about  seven  o’clock. 

These  forests  ! how  shall  I describe  them  ? I have  seen  the  forests 
of  our  own  Alleghanies,  I have  seen  the  forests  of  our  Southern 
States,  and  more  recently  the  far-famed  forests  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  but  they  are  insignificant  to  these  wonderful  growths.  We 
rode  through  miles  of  them  to-day,  fascinated  with  the  size,  the 
beauty  and  the  number  of  the  trees  which  throng  the  extensive  area 
of  many  miles  through  which  we  moved  ; sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  fir 
and  cedar,  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  display  of  their  majestic 
proportions,  surpassing  anything  I have  ever  seen.  Sometimes 
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ascending  the  long  reaehes  of  mountain  road,  I would  get  out  and 
w'alk  ahead,  enjo}dng  the  scene  and  air,  beguiled  by  the  brilliant 
flowers  and  ferns,  watching  the  birds,  of  which  there  was  a goodly 
number,  among  them  the  California  Quail,  like  our  partridge,  though 
of  handsomer  shape  and  ]ilumage,  and  the  magnificent  gray  squirrel 
— some  specimens  of  which,  you  remember,  w'ere  sent  me  as  a present 
in  Richmond  whilst  I was  Governor — as  they  bounded  among  the 
trees,  or  crossed  the  road,  their  tails  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long 
and  broader  than  your  hand,  flashing  like  a plume. 

On  one  of  these  walks,  approaching  the  summit  before  we  began 
to  descend  into  the  Valley,  I came  across  one  of  the  Big  Trees 
standing  right  on  the  road  side,  towering  in  majesty  and  bulk  above 
the  others,  however  large,  in  the  forest  around,  seeming  to  bid  me 
silently,  but  most  eloquently,  to  transfer  to  itself  the  admiration  I 
had  been  bestowing  upon  the  other  trees  which  environed  it.  And 
well  it  might,  for  it  was  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  I looked 
about  me,  and  found  I was  in  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees  and 
others  of  its  species  which  were  scattered  through  the  forest.  By  a 
fingei’-board,  I was  directed  to  the  Tunnel ; I turned  from  the  main 
road,  and  in  a few  yards  saw  what  it  meant.  The  top  of  one  of 
those  Big  Trees  had  been  blown  off,  and  into  and  through  its  body  a 
rectangular  hole  had,  been  cut,  and  carriages,  wagons  and  horsemen 
were  invited  to  pass  through.  I beckoned  to  the  driver  to  come  on. 
I walked  in  and  through  it,  and  found  it  large  enough  to  admit  a 
Troy  coach  and  four  horses,  and  cover  them  all  in  its  enormous  reach 
— ten  feet  broad  and  twelve  high.  And  when  I looked  back  and 
saw  our  buck-board  drive  through,  it  did  not  seem  bigger  than  a 
Avheelbarrow.  This  Avill  give  you  some  idea  of  the  proportions  of 
this  monster  tree,  which  is  not  of  the  largest.  Soon  after,  we  reached 
the  summit,  that  is  the  highest  point  before  the  descent  is  made  into 
the  Valley,  in  doing  which  I ought  not  to  fail  to  mention  the  forest 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  from  time  to  time  opened  on  us, 
peak  above  peak,  till  they  toAvered  more  than  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
the  forests  diminishing  in  the  size  of  its  trees,  and  then,  passing  into 
snow. 

The  summit  is  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  the  descent  is  two 
thousand  feet  and  is  made  in  a distance  of  twelve  and  a half  miles — 
quite  rajAid,  you  see.  But  the  road  is  remarkably  good,  as  they  are 
everywhere  through  these  mountains  and  in  this  Valley, — well  graded 
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and  smooth.  And  now  around  us  on  every  hand  were  the  evidences 
of  the  action  of  tremendous  forces,  both  of  water  and  fire.  Im- 
mense rocks  of  granite  rose,  and  boulders  were  scattered  in  infinite 
disorder.  Great  piles  of  snow  remained  here  and  there  of  the  win- 
ter’s fall,  and  so  large  that  many  summer  days  will  come  and  go 
before  they  entirely  disappear.  We  sped  down  the  mountain  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  soon  the  Valley  began  to  open  on  us  in  its  enticing 
and  absorbing  grandeur.  That  you  may  follow  me,  I send  you  a 
rough  outline  map. 

We  drove  rapidly,  that  we  might  arrive  before  dark  and  see  the 
various  falls  and  rocks  as  we  passed,  by  daylight,  and  we  succeeded. 
The  sun  was  shining  and  lighted  up  Yosemite  gloriously.  We  had 
heard  a thunder  storm  ahead,  and  supposed  it  was  over  the  Valley, 
but  now  only  harmless  clouds  flitted  across  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Soon  El  Capitan  appeared 
before  us  on  the  left,  a solid,  smooth,  bare  bulk  of  granite,  springing 
massively  from  its  base  and  forming  one  of  the  columns  which  guai’d, 
as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  the  imperial  realm,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  in  height  and  extending  a mile  on  our  left  along  the 
road  we  travelled.  On  the  opposite  side  rises  Cathedral  Rock,  which 
forms  the  other  column,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
high. 

Just  before  you  reach  El  Capitan,  there  comes  gently  down  the 
Virgin’s  Tears  Fall,  a slender  thread  of  silver  it  seems,  waving  in 
easy  curves  in  its  descent  of  more  than  a thousand  feet,  then  passing 
into  spray ; and  just  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Valley,  a Fall 
of  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet  called  the  Bridal  Veil,  because  when 
viewed  at  a distance  it  has  its  graceful  folds.  Soon  we  crossed  on  a 
bridge  the  Merced  river,  which  flows  through  and  drains  the  entire 
Valley,  and  enjoyed  the  stream  rushing  under  us  with  the  limpidity 
and  speed  of  a mountain  torrent,  whilst  around  us  the  whole  distance 
were  specimens  of  the  same  noble  trees  which  had  beguiled  us  during 
the  livelong  day.  And  while  we  rode,  these  huge  bulwarks  and 
towers  rose  on  either  side,  of  solid  granite,  seeming  to  reach  the  very 
sky — sometimes  with  faces  smooth  as  if  cut  by  a chisel,  yet  with  a 
variety  of  outline  and  beauty  simply  indescribable.  Soon  we  passed 
the  Cathedral  Spires  on  the  right,  just  like  the  spires  of  some  grand 
old  Gothic  church,  twenty-six  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  left 
the  Three  Brothers,  three  points  of  granite  shooting  up  and  out 
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towards  the  Valley,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
high,  called  by  the  Indians  Pour-pour-pa-sas,  or  Playing-Leap-Frog 
Rocks,  by  reason  of  their  similitude;  in  the  world’s  similar  phenom- 
ena they  stand  alone,  and  travellers  tell  us  that  Scandinavia  and 
Switzerland  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  marvellous  creation. 
And  then  on  the  right.  Sentinel  Rock,  three  thousand  and  sixty-nine 
feet  in  height,  a noble  obelisk  of  solid  granite,  standing  in  itself  a 
thousand  feet  upon  the  mountain’s  edge,  seeming  to  pierce  the  clouds, 
keeping  ward  and  watch  over  the  enchanted  scene — hence  its  name. 
And  on  the  left  the  wonderful  Yosemite  Falls,  of  nearly  two  thous- 
and six  hundred  feet.  They  come  down  over  a ledge  of  granite  at  a 
leap  of  1,436  feet,  then  strike  upon  another  ledge,  they  leap  again 
628  feet,  and  striking  again,  spring  488  feet.  Think  of  the 
measured  distances  and  try  to  call  up  the  glory  of  the  scene. 

The  Hutchins  House,  sometimes  called  Yosemite  Falls  Hotel,  is 
situated  just  opposite  to  these  last  Falls  near  the  middle  of  the 
Valley,  which  is  six  miles  long  and  from  a half  to  two  miles  wide. 
We  drove  to  this  Hotel,  and  found  my  friend  Colonel  Talbott  had 
arrived  and  thoughtfully  engaged  rooms  for  us,  which  was  important, 
as  there  is  a great  crowd  hasting  into  the  Valley.  He  has  been 
kind  and  attentive  and  done  whatever  he  could  for  my  comfort, 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  I will  only  add,  that  I have 
a comfortable  room,  and  everything  favorable.  The  weather  is  as  it 
should  be. 

We  have  moonlight  which  is  admirable  for  our  purpose.  This 
evening,  when  her  royal  highness  had  come  forth,  I enjoyed  sitting 
on  the  porch,  upon  which  my  room  opens,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
Yosemite  Falls,  not  far  off  and  in  full  view,  and  giving  myself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  by  which  I am  surrounded. 
Everything  is  on  a gigantic  scale : the  loose  boulders  are  enormous ; 
in  the  narrow  Valley  and  under  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
moon,  the  mountains  seem  to  lift  themselves  to  and  the  waters  seem  to 
fall  from  the  heavens ; the  trees  are  of  mammoth  proportions,  the 
river,  though  not  exceeding  large,  flows  with  majestic  power ; there 
is  nothing  small  in  any  of  these  objects  and  scenes,  nor  do  I believe 
they  have  any  rival.  I will  now  end  the  day ; as  I do  so,  I look 
out  of  my  door  and  see  the  waters  of  the  Imperial  Yosemite  in  their 
long  fall,  shining  silver  in  the  shimmering  light,  and  hear  the  thug  of 
their  concussion  like  the  sound  of  artillery. 
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Hutchins’,  or  Yosemite  Falls  Hotel, 

Yosejiite  Valley,  Sunday,  May  28,  1882. 

This  morning  I was  up  at  five  o’clock  and  under  way  in  carriages 
with  many  more  visitors,  men  and  women,  up  the  Valley  to 
visit  Mirror  Lake,  and  see  the  sun  rise  there.  The  distance  is 
three  miles  over  a good  road,  a continuation  of  that  by  which  we 
came  into  the  Valley.  We  cross  the  river  soon  after  leaving  the 
Hotel  on  an  excellent  bridge,  and  then  ride  under  the  Royal  Arches 
and  Washington  Column,  the  former  two  thousand  and  the  latter 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  height;  beyond  these  along  the  same 
reach  rises  Mount  Whitney,  14,887  feet  high.  There  is  on  the  left, 
I omitted  to  state,  a noble  summit  called  Yorth  Dome,  between 
Washington  Column  and  Mt.  Whitney,  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three  feet  above  the  valley,  and  on  the  right,  the  South  or 
Half  Dome,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet,  and  far- 
ther still,  the  lofty  height  of  Cloud’s  Rest,  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  little  Lake  is  part  of  the  Tenaya  river,  the  North  fork 
of  the  Merced,  and  is  surrounded  by  these  rocks  and  mountains 
which  spring  up  seemingly  from  its  rim.  We  came  to  see  their 
reflection  in  its  limpid  depths,  and  well  rewarded  were  we ; the 
images  were  perfect,  and  as  we  stood  upon  its  shores,  the  marvellous 
scenery  was  gathered  under  our  feet ; every  peak  and  object  clearly 
painted  within  its  waters — Washington  Column,  North  Dome,  Mt. 
Watkins,  Cloud’s  Rest  and  South  Dome.  We  enjoyed  this  for  some 
time,  and  whilst  we  looked  the  sun  rose  above  the  summit  of  South 
Dome  and  we  could  see  it,  as  it  were,  coming  out  like  a ball  of  fire, 
nearly  five  thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  A glorious 
sight ; but  soon  the  images  began  to  fade  before  the  rays  of  the  full 
risen  orb — the  charm  Avas  broken. 

The  morning  was  so  pleasant,  I walked  back  to  the  hotel.  After 
breakfast.  Col.  Mein  and  I got  an  Indian  guide  and  went  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  at  Glacier  Point ; we  rode  on  horseback.  Col. 
Talbott  and  his  friend  Mr.  Allen  and  their  wives  went  yesterday. 
There  was  a large  party  of  men  and  women  ahead  of  us,  also  on 
horseback ; for  we  had  to  go  in  this  mode  or  on  foot,  there  being  no 
road,  only  a simple  trail.  This,  however,  is  well  constructed,  as  it 
must  be  for  safety,  for  it  rises  and  Avinds  along  the  face  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  and  almost  everywhere  in  the  entire  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  you  are  riding  upon  the  edge  of  a precipice  whei’e  a misstep 
would  be  certain  death.  Glacier  Point  is  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty -seven  feet  above  the  Valley,  and  hangs  over  it.  They 
have  constructed  an  iron  railing,  which  enables  you  to  safely  stand 
and  enjoy  the  scene.  They  have  also  a house  of  refreshments  here, 
where  the  weary  can  have  food  and  drink. 

I can  not  even  attempt  to  describe  this  view  any  more  than  the 
others  of  which  I have  spoken.  Below  is  stretched  before  you  the 
whole  Valley,  more  than  three  thousand  feet  away.  You  can  trace 
the  Merced  River  along  its  three  forks  and  then  along  its  main  flow, 
winding  like  a ribbon  through  the  beautiful  meadows  and  forests. 
For  I must  mention,  as  most  remarkable,  that  the  Valley  is  level 
and  smooth,  dotted  handsomely  with  groves  of  those  splendid  trees 
I have  so  often  alluded  to,  set  in  the  border  of  the  wonderful  ele- 
vations, whose  names  I have  already  given  ; and  which  rise  right 
up  for  thousands  of  feet,  ornamented  with  waterfalls,  any  one  of 
which,  anywhere  else,  would  be  a wonder.  From  Glacier  Point,  all 
are  before  you.  The  little  Lake  visited  this  morning  with  its  sur- 
roundings, are  in  view.  The  middle  or  main  fork  of  the  Merced 
coming  down  in  two  falls  are  both  in  full  sight  below  us ; one,  the 
upper,  called  Nevada,  six  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  the  other,  lower, 
called  Vernal,  three  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  height — things 
in  the  landscape  of  marvellous  significance.  The  trees  and  houses  in 
the  Valley  are  dwarfed  into  toys,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  the 
sky  bright  enough  to  enable  you  to  mark  and  locate  every  one. 
Around  and  far  off  are  the  great  Mountains,  Cloud’s  Rest,  Mt. 
Whitney,  Mt.  Clark,  Mt.  Lysle,  Red  Mountain,  rising  from  ten  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  now  covered  with  snow,  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Range,  seeming  to  look  down  upon  Yosemite  as  a precious 
gem  in  their  midst — their  glory  and  their  pride. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  two  enjoying  the  scene;  and  then  made 
our  way  slowly  back  down  the  trail.  The  Valley  was  in  view 
before  us,  and  admirable  vistas  of  the  Yosemite  Falls,  which  Avere 
rarely  out  of  sight,  on  the  opposite  side.  It  took  us,  steady 
moving,  fi’om  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  make  the  trip.  When  we  reached  the  Valley  I gave 
my  horse  to  the  guide  and  struck  out  for  a walk  alone  down  its 
extreme  length.  I desired  to  be  by  myself,  and  quietly  and  leisurely 
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enjoy  the  scenery.  I went  over  the  same  route  we  travelled  when 
we  arrived.  I wanted  to  walk  under  the  Falls  and  heights,  and 
drink  in  their  inspiration.  I left  Yoseinite  Falls  on  the  right  and 
passed  on  the  same  side  the  Three  Brothers,  El  Capitan  and  Virgin’s 
Tears  Fall;  on  the  left  Sentinel  Rock,  Cathedral  Rock,  Cathedral 
Spires,  and  Bridal  Veil  Fall.  Bridal  Veil  was  waving  under  a 
breeze  which  drifted  its  spray  down  the  Valley.  I climbed  over 
the  boulders  — a difficult  feat  — on  the  leeward  side,  until  I could 
look  up  upon  its  waters  as  they  fell  and  scattered  into  mist  on  the 
rocks  around  me.  On  the  windward  side,  one  second  would  have 
sufficed  to  have  wet  me  to  the  skin ; and  on  the  leeward  I could  not 
stay  long,  for  the  slightest  whiff  of  air  in  that  direction  would  have 
equally  drenched  me. 

I walked  on  down  the  Valley,  through  a part  where  no  distinguish- 
ing names  have  been  given  to  the  points,  but  which  anywhere  else 
would  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  a visit,  and  be  gifted  with  high  sound- 
ing titles.  When  I returned,  the  wind  had  shifted  and  was  driving 
directly  against  the  mountain  ; the  spray  which  lately  had  floated 
down  the  Valley,  now  rose  from  the  rocks  like  smoke  or  steam  from 
a vast  caldron.  The  sun  was  setting  and  throwing  its  rays  directly 
upon  this  surging  mass,  and — such  a scene  ! not  merely  a single  rain- 
bow displayed  itself,  but  a new  one  at  every  step.  The  beautiful 
waters  seemed  to  hasten  in  their  fall  into  a realm  of  rainbows. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  spot  I crossed  the  Merced  on  the  bridge, 
desiring  to  come  back  to  the  hotel  by  a different  route ; for  I thought  I 
had  seen  to-day,  from  points  along  the  road,  that  there  was  another 
bridge  by  which  I could  return  to  the  hither  side  of  the  Valley.  I 
wanted,  too,  to  walk  directly  under  the  shadow  of  El  Capitan  and  the 
Three  Brothers,  as  I had  just  done  under  the  Sentinel  and  the  Cathe- 
dral Spires  on  the  opposite  side.  But  I very  soon  found  there  would 
be  difficulties.  The  quantity  of  water  flowing  from  Virgin’s  Tears 
Fall  was  greater  than  I anticipated — half  a dozen  streams  wei’e  rush- 
ing across  my  path.  It  was  too  late  to  turn  back  and  I wanted  any- 
how to  make  the  trip ; I determined  to  persevere.  In  crossing  one 
of  the  streams  on  a crooked  tree,  it  turned,  my  foot  slipped  and  I 
fell  astride  of  it,  the  water  foaming  under  me  in  a mountain  torrent. 
The  position  was  so  amusing  that  I forgot  the  danger  in  the  absurd- 
ity of  my  fix — riding  a rail  under  the  shadow  of  El  Capitan  and 
amid  the  wonders  of  Yosemite ! But  I scrambled  over  and  safely 
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passed  the  streams  with  only  a wet  foot,  after  a charming  ramble. 
I reached  the  hotel  at  seven  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  close  of  a busy 
day,  full  of  all  manner  of  interest,  profit  and  pleasure.  I went  to 
bed  early,  and  slept  so  soundly  that  I did  not  even  dream  of  the 
noble  things  among  which  I rested. 

Same  Hotel,  Yosemite  Valley,  Monday,  May  29, 1882. 

This  morning  we  went  on  horseback  to  visit  Nevada  and  Vernon 
Falls ; the  ride  was  ten  miles,  going  and  coming.  We  went  up  the  river 
and  crossing  the  South  fork,  or  Illilouette,we  continued  up  the  main  or 
middle  branch  of  the  Merced  on  which  the  Falls  are  located.  The  ride 
was  through  forest  and  among  boulders  of  granite,  thrown  around, 
as  though  tossed  by  Titans  in  rude  sport.  They  varied  in  size,  but 
some  of  them  were  immense ; all  made  the  same  impression,  that 
everything  done  here  is  of  gigantic  proportions.  Whatever  Yosemite 
does,  is  done  imperially.  Along  the  river,  following  simply  a trail, 
we  were  ever  in  view  of  cascades,  rapids,  falls,  rushing  with  impetu- 
osity irresistible,  through  and  over  these  great  granite  boulders ; 
sometimes  between  them,  or  over  their  face,  with  smooth  but  shining 
and  fierce  velocity ; sometimes  with  waves  that  vied  with  those  of 
the  ocean  in  grace  and  beauty ; sometimes  striking  these  immense 
boulders  and  mounting  in  the  air  like  fountains,  but  always  with  a 
wild,  mad  rush  that  nothing  could  resist  or  stay.  As  we  ascended 
higher  and  higher  these  scenes  continued  till  the  Vernal  Fall  broke 
upon  us,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  to  four  hundred  feet  high, 
falling  with  a clear  face  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  striking 
with  a roar  that  drowned  our  voices. 

We  went  around  this  Fall  and  looked  from  the  ledge  down  upon 
it  in  its  descent,  and  then  went  up  three  flights  of  stairs  built  against 
the  rock,  and  stood  beneath  it.  Continuing  our  ride  along  the  trail, 
still  rapidly  ascending,  having  nearly  all  tlie  time  the  river  in  view, 
rnshing  headlong  as  I have  already  described  it,  we  after  awhile  came 
in  view  of  the  Nevada  Fall,  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole 
Valley,  six  hundred  and  five  feet  high,  and  throwing  an  immense 
body  of  water,  dashed  into  white  foam  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the 
clean-cut  face  of  the  rock  from  which  it  falls.  Near  its  base  an  old 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Snow  has  built  a nice  cottage  for  himself,  and 
also  a Hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  We  lunched  with 
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him,  together  with  some  pedestrian  tourists,  and  he  gave  us  a good  meal. 
Having  rested  awhile  and  enjoyed  the  scenery,  we  returned  by  the 
same  route  to  the  Hotel.  We  got  back  about  four  o’clock  and  the 
afternoon  I sj)ent  resting,  and  strolling,  and  looking  with  unwearied 
interest  up  to  those  noble  heights  on  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
exhausted  her  ingenuity  and  power. 

Clarke’s  Station,  Tuesday,  May  30,  1882. 

We  left  Yosemite  Valley  this  morning  at  six  o’clock  and  came  to 
this  place  by  two  p.  m.,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Mein  and  myself,  with  four  others — strangers — filling  the  stage,  a 
good  one  and  a good  road.  We  travelled  the  same  direction  out  of 
the  Valley,  but  by  a different  track.  In  other  words,  from  whatever 
point  of  the  compass  you  approach  the  Valley,  you  can  only  get  in 
and  out  at  one  place.  Curiously  it  does  not  run  parallel  with, 
but  is  at  right  angles  almost  to  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  Range, 
in  which  it  is  located,  and  the  mouth  is  towards  the  West.  The 
Merced  river,  which  drains  it,  flows  Westwardly  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  map  I send  you,  you  will  find  that  I came 
from  Calaveras  Grove  on  the  North  of  the  Valley,  and  that  I came 
to  this  place  on  the  South  when  I left  Yosemite ; but  whilst  I thus 
came  out  of  the  month  of  the  Valley  by  the  same  general  direction 
by  which  I entered,  before  turning  SouthAvard,  I yet  travelled  by  a 
different  roadway.  I went  in  on  the  North  side  of  the  river  which 
drains  it,  by  a road  cut  along  the  face  of  the  mountains  whose  exten- 
sion makes  the  Northern  wall  of  Yosemite ; I came  out  by  a road 
which  is  constructed  along  the  mountains  whose  extension  makes  its 
Southern.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  Avhich  is  the  more  atti’ac- 
tive,  for  the  pen  is  powerless  to  describe  the  fascinations  of  either. 

But  I rather  think  the  road  I travelled  to-day  surpasses  the 
Northern  route.  You  have  a better  view  of  each  separate  peak  and 
dome  which  constitutes  the  environments  of  the  marvellous  spot. 
As  you  rise,  you  look  behind  and  there  streams  down  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  backed  by  the  noble  points  called  the  Cathedral  Rock  and 
Cathedral  Spires  on  one  hand;  on  the  other.  Virgin’s  Tears  Fall, 
backed  by  the  majestic  El  Capitan.  These  make  the  royal  gateways 
to  the  Valley.  As  you  rise  higher,  you  see  the  narrow  gorge  which 
forms  the  famous  spot  and  its  bold  outlines,  the  peaks  and  domes 
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which  tower  over,  and  guard  it.  On  the  side  of  Cathedral  Rock,  in 
regular  order,  stand  the  Cathedral  Spires,  Sentinel  Dome,  Sentinel 
Rock,  Glacier  Rock,  the  South  Dome;  on  the  side  of  El  Capitan 
you  have  the  Three  Brothers,  springing  over  the  Valley  with  weird 
majesty  ; Eagle  Point,  whence  streams  down  in  indescribable  beauty 
Yoseraite  Falls ; Washington  Column,  the  Royal  Arches,  and  North 
Dome,  and  standing  at  the  head  and  closing  all,  Mt.  Watkins  and 
Cloud’s  Rest,  rising  more  than  1.3,000  feet  and  crowned  with  snow. 
These  objects,  one  after  the  other,  loom  upon  your  view  as  you  ascend, 
until  at  last,  upon  reaching  the  elevation  where  you  turn  Southward 
and  leave  the  scene,  called  Inspiration  Point,  the  whole  bursts  upon 
you  with  a magic  import  entirely  its  own. 

From  this  elevated  Point  the  several  objects  we  had  visited  are 
grouped  in  entirety ; and  before  us  lay  in  its  supreme  magnificence 
this  jewel  of  the  Sierras,  in  wondrous  and  gorgeous  splendor,  I am 
quite  sure,  without  a rival  anywhere.  We  could  see  how  a mile 
below  its  towering  rim,  Yosemite  quietly  reposes,  not  large  in  size, 
but  immense  in  its  treasures  of  phenomena — a half  dozen  waterfalls, 
and  a half  dozen  or  more  of  peaks  and  domes,  and  spires  of  single 
gigantic  rocks,  any  one  of  which  would  be  the  glory  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  Only  from  one  half  to  a mile  wide  and  six  miles  long, 
you  can  walk  its  almost  level  length  along  the  banks  of  its  brilliant 
and  swift  flowing  river,  beguiled  at  every  step  by  a rich  vegetation 
of  trees,  and  grass,  and  flowers  by  your  side,  enclosed  in  the  wonders 
of  which  I have  so  enthusiastically  written,  on  either  hand,  one  or 
more  never  out  of  sight.  At  the  farther  end,  giving  access  to  the 
higher  mountains  whence  it  gathers  its  floods,  are  the  Three  Cations, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  claims  to  admiration. 

And  now  I bid  the  scene  farewell ! asking  myself  as  I go,  where 
iipon  the  face  of  the  earth  can  there  be  anything  to  compare  with 
this  unspeakably  glorious  Yosemite? 

The  name  Yosemite,  in  the  Indian  dialect,  the  Full  Grown  Griz- 
zly Bear,  has  no  significance,  as  applicable  to  the  Valley’s  character- 
istics. It  is  so  called  after  the  chief  of  one  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who 
had  here  their  rendezvous.  It  was  not  known  till  1850,  when  the 
white  men  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  being  robbed  of 
their  horses  and  cattle,  organized  bands,  and  pursuing  the  plunderers 
followed  them  into  this,  their  hiding  place.  It  would  not  do  to  say 
that  Yosemite  had  hitherto  wasted  its  charms  upon  desert  air;  for 
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doubtless  generations  of  the  red  men  had  not  only  liv’ed  here,  but 
with  their  poetic  temperament,  had  as  keenly  enjoyed  its  beauties 
as  their  civilized  successors — maybe  with  feelings  of  loftier  devotion, 
believing  the  Great  Spirit  had  his  special  habitation  in  this  glorious 
Temple  “ not  made  with  hands.” 

There  is  a scientific  view  with  which  the  Indian  did  not  bother 
himself,  but  which  has  exercised  the  white  man  greatly.  How  came 
this  Valley  here?  By  what  forces  of  nature  was  this  depression 
caused,  right  across  the  mountain  trend,  dividing  it  in  twain  ? 
Was  it  done  by  water,  or  was  it  done  by  fire?  Some  say  water,  in 
its  fluid  state  in  cycles  of  years,  washed  it  out ; some,  that  the  glacier 
did  it,  in  its  slow  but  resistless  movement ; some,  that  the  earth’s 
internal  fires  heaved  the  mountains  up  around  the  little  A"al ley ; some, 
that  the  A^alley  sank  below  its  original  site.  The  last  seems  the 
most  2)lausible,  for  it  is  true,  as  alleged,  the  detritus  at  the  feet  of  its 
lofty  walls  is  very  slight. 

But  whatever  be  its  origin,  there  can  be  but  one  estimate  of  its 
value,  as  an  object  of  natural  interest  and  wonder.  Immediately 
upon  its  discovery  it  became  a pilgrimage  to  those  who  could  reach 
it  by  rough  modes  of  travel,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  following 
ancient  trails.  There  is,  however,  as  I have  said,  only  one  entrance 
and  exit,  both  at  the  Western  end — one  from  the  North  by  which  I 
approached,  the  other  towards  the  South,  that  by  which  I now  bid  it 
farewell.  The  Eastern  end  is  in  Canons,  not  traversable,  save  by 
expert  mountain  climbers.  Now,  as  you  have  seen,  good  roads  lead 
in  and  out  by  the  travelled  routes,  and  the  tide  of  tourists  grows 
greater  year  by  year. 

Its  fame  extending,  before  even  these  carriage  roads  were  made, 
the  United  States  Government,  dedicating  it  to  the  people’s  use,  as 
far  back  as  1864,  passed  an  Act  to  thus  preserve  it.  Doubtless  you 
would  like  to  see  the  Law,  aud  I here  transmit  it.  You  observe  it 
also  includes  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  to  which  I am  now 
journeying. 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  State  of  California,  the  ‘Cleft,’  a 
‘ Gorge  ’ in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  situated  in  the  County 
of  Mariposa  in  the  State  aforesaid,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced 
Biver,  and  known  as  the  Yosemite  Valley,  with  its  branches  and 
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spurs,  in  estimated  length  fifteen  miles  and  in  average  width  one 
mile  back  from  the  main  edge  of  the  precipice,  on  each  side  of  the 
Valley,  with  the  stipulation,  nevertheless,  that  the  said  State  shall 
accept  this  grant,  upon  the  express  conditions  that  the  premises  shall 
be  held  for  public  resort  and  recreation  : shall  be  inalienable  for  all 
time:  but  leases  not  exceeding  ten  years  may  be  granted  for  portions 
of  said  premises.  All  incomes  derived  from  leases  of  privilege  to  be 
expended  in  the  preservation  and  improvements  of  the  property  or 
the  roads  leading  thereto:  the  boundaries  to  be  established  at  the 
cost  of  said  State  by  the  United  States  Surveyor-General  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  official  plat,  when  affirmed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  shall  constitute  the  evidence  of  the  locus, 
extent  and  limits  of  said  Cleft  or  Gorge : the  premises  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  eight  other  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  of  California,  and  who  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services. 

Section  2.  “And  be  it  further  enacted;  That  there  shall  likewise 
be,  and  there  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  said  State  of  California,  the 
tracts  embracing  what  is  known  as  the  ‘Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,’ 
not  to  exceed  the  area  of  four  sections  and  to  be  taken  in  legal  sub- 
divisions of  one  quarter  section  each,  with  the  like  stipulations,  as 
expressed  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  as  to  the  State’s  acceptance, 
with  the  conditions  as  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  as  to  inaliena- 
bility, yet  with  the  same  lease  privilege ; the  income  to  be  expended 
in  the  preservation,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the  property,  the 
premises  to  be  managed  by  Commissioners,  as  stipulated  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  to  be  taken  in  legal  subdivisions  as  aforesaid; 
and  the  official  plat  of  the  United  States  Surveyor-General,  when 
affirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  be  the 
evidence  of  the  locus  of  said  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove.”  This  Act 
was  approved  June  30,  1864. 

We  travelled  through  forests  much  like  those  I described  on  my 
way  from,  and  at  Calaveras.  I did  not  weary.  The  day  was  fine 
and  I enjoyed  greatly  the  whole  ride.  We  arrived  here  as  I have 
said  about  two  o’clock  p.  m.  A nice  jilace,  an  excellent  house  and 
well  appointed,  as  most  of  the  mountain  Hotels  in  California  seem 
to  be.  After  lunch,  we  took  a stage  and  went  into  the  mountains 
nine  miles,  to  see  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and  another  small 
one  adjacent.  These  make  three  or  four  Groves  I have  seen  of  these 
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Giants ; I do  not  weary  looking  at  them.  They  are  captivating  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Another,  like  the  one  I spoke  of  in  the  Tuolumne 
Grove,  had  a piece  cut  and  sawed  out  of  it  through  which  our  stage, 
horses  and  ourselves  passed  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  This 
Grove  contains  some  three  or  four  hundred  trees  of  this  kind  scat- 
tered through  the  forest.  It  was  presented  to  California,  as  you  have 
seen,  together  with  the  Valley,  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  is  now 
under  the  same  State  management  as  Yosemite.  I do  not  like  this 
Grove  so  much  as  the  one  at  Calaveras  ; it  contains  some  as  fine  trees, 
but  they  are  much  more  scattered  and  require  greater  labor  to  see 
them.  The  Calaveras  are  in  one  small  Grove  over  which  you  can 
easily  and  pleasantly  walk  or  loiter,  without  fatigue ; and  the  Hotel  is 
situated  in  their  midst; — here  you  must  make  a trip  of  nine  miles 
from  the  Hotel.  But  the  curiosity  richly  repays  the  labor.  There 
were  numerous  flowers  blooming  everywhere.  We  stopped,  that 
Colonel  Talbott  might  gather  for  his  wife  some  specimens  of  an 
extremely  brilliant  scarlet  one  growing  dii’ectly  from  heaps  of  snow  ; 
but  they  did  not  long  survive. 

We  returned  about  seven  o’clock  and  had  a good  dinner.  The 
tourists  still  throng  the  country,  but  I am  not  incommoded  by  them. 

Madera,  Wednesday,  May  31,  1882. 

Here  we  are  at  Madera,  a place  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Road, 
after  a ride  in  the  stage  of  seventy  miles  — a pretty  good  day’s  work, 
especially  as  it  was  hot,  the  thermometer  running  up  to  more  than  a 
hundred  degrees.  Notwithstanding  the  heat,  we  tore  along  at  break- 
neck speed,  the  dust  rising  in  clouds  and  almost  suffocating  us.  On 
reaching  the  Hotel  at  Madera  one  of  the  horses  fell  dead,  and  I 
hardly  thought  the  three  others  would  survive.  When  we  left  the 
Mountains  and  got  down  into  the  Valley,  the  thermometer  where  we 
dined  indicated  118°  in  the  shade,  though  I would  not  from  my 
sensations  have  inferred  it — the  atmosphere  is  so  dry.  On  going  to 
my  room  to  wash  off  the  dust  with  which  I was  coated,  and  pouring 
out  the  water,  I thought  it  had  been  artificially  heated,  but  the  ser- 
vant told  me  it  was  only  thus  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

We  left  Clarke’s  at  half-past  six  o’clock  a.  m.  and  reached  here 
17 
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at  seven  p.  m.,  stopping  to  dine,  and  several  times  to  change 
liorses. 

The  country  for  twenty  miles  throngli  the  fine  forest  con- 
tained pine,  cedars,  firs,  such  as  I have  hitherto  described.  The 
grand  trees  disappeared  as  w^e  descended  the  Mountains,  and  were 
succeeded  by  smaller  growths,  scattered  and  of  not  much  value  for 
lumber;  and  then,  whilst  in  our  rear  rose  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  some 
of  their  tops  still  covered  with  snow,  before  us  many  miles  away  was 
the  Coast  Range  beyond  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  lay  below, 
now  no  longer  green  as  when  I first  saw  it,  but  browned  and 
burned  by  the  drought  and  sun.  The  dry  season  has  set  in  and 
California  is  losing  the  luxuriant  dress  she  has  generally  worn  during 
my  stay  within  her  borders.  This  country,  for  vast  areas,  is  fit  only 
for  pasturage,  and  in  some  places  hardly  for  that.  If  they  could 
irrigate,  doubtless  it  could  be  made  extremely  productive. 

At  a station  while  changing  horses,  one  of  them  was  injured  in  being 
badly  shod  by  a negro  blacksmith.  The  driver,  a white  man  and  a 
Yankee,  got  very  mad  and  swore  ‘Yhat  the  ‘niggers’  and  Chinese  were 
taking  possession  of  the  country;  that  he  for  one  was  tired  of  it.  If  a 
white  man  does  anything  wrong  they  play  the  devil,  but  if  a ‘ nigger’ 
does,  it  is  no  matter.  He  thought  this  was  a white  man’s  government, 
and  he  was  tired  of  the  nonsense.”  Though  there  w^ere  plenty  of  Yan- 
kees, men  and  women,  around,  not  one  of  them  said  a word ; but 
rather  sympathized  with  their  enraged  countryman  — and  approved. 
Poor  Cuffee ! Time,  the  great  Avenger,  will  make  him  suffer,  inno- 
cently suffer,  for  the  duplex  conduct  of  his  plighted  friends,  and  doubt- 
less the  suffering  will  come  at  their  hands.  For  they,  not  knowing  his 
good  qualities,  as  we  do  wdio  are  bound  to  him  by  life-long  associations, 
will  be  the  first  to  turn  upon  and  rend  him.  The  people  of  the  South 
will  be  after  awhile  his  staunchest,  if  not  his  only  defenders. 

We  passed  to-day  one  of  these  enormous  flumes  by  which  they 
send  the  fine  lumber  from  the  mountains  down  to  this  point,  a dis- 
tance of  fifty-seven  miles;  a large  enterprise. 

I will  now  close  this  letter  and  mail  it  at  Sacramento,  for  which 
place  I will  leave  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o’clock.  I told  you  to 
write  to  me  at  Denver,  Col.,  and  send  papers ; I am  sorry  I did  not 
tell  you  to  write  to  Salt  Lake  City  ; but  it  is  too  late  now.  Continue 
to  send  to  Denver,  till  you  hear  to  the  contraxy.  I will  stop  in  Sacra- 
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mento,  and  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  Salt  Lake  before  getting  to  Denver; 
but  I will  write  from  time  to  time  as  usual.  Love  to  everybody.  In 
great  haste. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

I am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  all. 


[No.  33.] 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Six  O'clock  p.  m.,  June  1,  1882. 
My  Dear  Margaret, — 

I sent  a long  letter  just  now  to  Mary,  and  directed  as  usual  to 
Taylor,  giving  an  account  of  my  Yosemite  trip. 

This  morning  we  were  up  bright  and  early,  and  by  seven  o’clock 
had  breakfasted  and  were  on  rail  from  Madera  to  this  city,  down 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  via  Lathrop  and  Stockton.  The  day  was 
hot  again,  thermometer  ranging  at  90°.  But  I do  not  suffer,  I am 
in  vigorous  health,  and  I think  one  can  endure  much  greater  heat 
here  than  in  Virginia  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  rest  of  the  party  are  used  up,  and  think  they  cannot  go  on  with 
me  this  evening;  but  will  follow  to-morrow,  and  ov^ei’take  me  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  I don’t  seem  to  weary,  and  a night’s  sleep,  which  gen- 
erally comes  when  called  for,  makes  me  myself  again. 

When  we  left  Madera  we  travelled  through  a rather  desolate  look- 
ing country  for  some  miles ; the  summer  sun  and  drought  had  come 
and  burnt  up  the  grass,  and  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the 
Sierras  to  the  Coast  Range,  was  sere  and  yellow,  and  vmgetation 
lately  fresh  and  green  was  covered  with  dreary  dust.  The  verdure  of 
California  is  not  of  long  duration ; though  this  has  been,  all  say,  as 
I have  hitherto  in  former  letters  remarked,  a hard  season.  Wheat  is 
a failure  over  nearly  the  wdiole  State;  but  the  crops  seem  to  be 
badly  cultivated — the  fields  of  wheat  filled  with  filth,  more  especially 
the  mustard  weed,  a rank  and  noxious  growth.  Much  of  the  country, 
however,  which  we  traversed  for  some  miles  after  leaving  Madera,  is 
not  under  cultivation,  used  principally  for  grazing  purposes ; and  I 
saw  great  numbers  of  sheep ; but  were  my  farm  to  present  the  dry 
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and  forlorn  appearance  of  these  fields,  I would  be  very  anxious  about 
the  survival  of  the  flock. 

At  Merced,  there  began  to  be  evidences  of  larger  cultivation  and 
long  reaches  of  fields  in  wheat  appeai’ed ; but  not  a single  one  that 
promised  a good  yield.  The  hard  winter  of  which  I have  spoken, 
followed  by  Northwest  winds,  finished  the  prospect;  though  I 
tliink  the  lack  of  good  tillage  had  much  to  do  with  it.  These  winds, 
you  know,  with  us  are  usually  cool,  here  they  are  warm  and  dry, 
blasting  vegetation  like  a sirocco. 

I had  on  the  same  seat  with  me  an  old  lady  with  whom  I engaged 
in  conversation,  and  whom  I found  intelligent  and  agreeable.  She 
came  with  her  husband  and  children  across  the  Plains  in  wagons  and 
has  travelled  much  in  that  mode  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  told  me 
a great  deal  about  the  country  through  which  we  were  passing.  As 
we  approached  Stockton  the  cultivation  was  extensive  and  better,  and 
orchards  and  vineyards  appeared,  and  the  country  from  that  city  to 
this  was  one  continued  field  of  production.  Soon  as  I arrived  I went 
to  the  station,  or  rather  baggage  depot,  found  my  trunk  which  I had 
sent  on,  and  I’e-checked  it  to  Ogden.  My  friends,  as  I said,  worn 
out,  determined  to  stay  over  till  to-morrow.  I could  not  afibrd  this, 
for  I was  able  to  see  Sacramento  quite  thoroughly  in  the  time  I had 
to  stay,  arriving  at  half-past  two  and  leaving  at  seven  p.  ra.,  nearly 
five  hours. 

Col.  Mein  and  I hired  a carriage — it  was  too  hot  to  walk  in  the 
sun — and  drove  over  the  city  and  suburbs,  visiting  the  Capitol, 
Court  House,  Parks,  Agricultural  Grounds  and  principal  streets.  The 
Capitol  is  very  handsome — one  of  the  finest  State  Houses  in  the 
Union.  The  city  is  on  an  extensive  plain  on  the  East  bank  of  the 
Sacramento,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amei’ican  Kiver,  and  contains 
more  than  twenty  thousand  people.  Originally  on  low  ground, 
the  city  suffered  from  inundations,  but  it  has  been  filled  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  is  now  well  graded  and  attractive.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  abound- 
ing in  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  Governor  being  absent,  I left 
my  card  for  him.  The  janitor  who  showed  us  through  the  Capitol 
is  from  South  Carolina,  but  has  lived  here  thirty  years.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  his  manifestation  of  joy  when  I told  him  who  I was, 
and  how  he  grasped  and  shook  my  hand.  The  old  gentleman  was 
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stirred  up,  and  said  he  was  a Southern  man  and  gloried  in  the  close 
relationship  between  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

In  the  afternoon  I had  to  have  my  shoe  mended,  went  to  a shoe- 
maker’s shop,  and  whilst  he  was  at  work  we  had  considerable  talk. 
He  was  a sensible  fellow,  a strong  Democrat,  and  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  When  I was  going,  I told 
him  who  I was;  he  jumped  up  and  said,  “God  bless  you,  I didn’t 
know  that ! ” and  expressed  great  gratification,  following  me  to  the 
door  and  wishing  me  all  good  things. 

Reno,  on  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  June  2,  1882. 

This  has  been  a busy,  yet  interesting  day.  Last  evening  Colonel 
Mein  escorted  me  to  the  cars  to  see  me  off,  for  they  had  all  finally  de- 
termined they  were  too  tired  to  go  on,  and  that  they  would  spend  the 
day  in  Sacramento  and  we  would  meet  again  at  Reno.  I secured  a sleeper 
and  by  half-past  seven  o’clock  was  under  way  to  Truckee,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  en  route  for  Lake  Tahoe  and  Carson  City.  I had 
my  bed  made  early,  and  laid  down.  But  the  night  was  clear,  with 
a bright  moon  which  made  it  so  light  that  I could  see  much  of 
interest  as  I travelled,  especially  some  splendid  mountain  scenery — 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cafion  of  the  American  river,  the  quiet  waters 
of  its  current  flowing  two  thousand  feet  below,  and  the  rays  of  the 
moon  lighting  up  the  heights  and  casting  shadows  into  the  valleys 
and  gorges,  increasing  to  the  eye  the  towering  elevations  of  the  one, 
and  the  profound  depths  of  the  other ; and  the  snowsheds  which 
stretch  for  twenty-eight  to  thirty  miles,  ascending  to  the  summit  of 
the  Range.  To  enable  me  to  see,  I kept  my  blinds  up  and  could 
easily  observe  from  my  berth.  We  reached  Truckee  at  five  o’clock 
a.  m.  This  is  a large  lumber  station  to  which  the  lumber  is  sent 
down  by  flumes.  A mile  or  two  before  reaching  Truckee,  we  passed 
Lake  Donner  on  our  left,  a beautiful  sheet  of  w’ater,  named  from  one 
of  the  sad  stories  which  have  given  interest  to  many  a spot  in  these 
wild  regions  in  the  early  days.  In  the  winter  of  1846-7,  a party  of 
eighty-two  wei’e  overtaken  by  a snowstorm  upon  the  shores  of  the 
little  lake.  Many  perished,  among  them  Donner  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  of  whom  refused  to  be  rescued,  but  remained  with  her  husband, 
who  could  not  be  moved,  and  perished.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  the  Lake  now  bears. 
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Having  two  hours  before  the  stage  started,  I walked  about  the 
place,  breakfasted,  and  was  then  ready  to  go.  A man  by  the  name 
of  Robinson  was  driver.  He  told  me  his  mother’s  name  was  White- 
head,  who  came  from  Amherst  or  Nelson  County,  and  that  she 
now  resides  in  Kentucky,  and  went  back  a year  or  two  ago  to 
visit  her  relations  in  Virginia.  I have  no  doubt  they  are  of  the 
Whiteheads — our  friends  and  connections.  He  seemed  to  be  a highly 
respectable,  good  fellow.  The  stage  was  a two-horse  one,  and  the 
only  other  passenger  was  from  Michigan,  now  living  in  Nevada. 

The  ride  to  Lake  Tahoe  was  interesting  and  pleasant.  The  con- 
trast in  temperature  with  yesterday  in  Sacramento  was  striking.  We 
left  that  city  with  the  thermometer  nearly  a hundred  ; we  had  fire  at 
Truckee  and  it  was  grateful.  As  we  rode  along  we  passed  many  drifts 
of  snow,  and  the  mountains  around  were  full  of  it.  The  elevation  of 
Sacramento  above  the  sea  is  thirty  feet,  that  of  Truckee  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ; the  distance  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles  only,  showing  the  rapid  ascent  and  steep  grade.  Everywhere 
the  woodman  was  at  work  cutting  the  timber,  and  the  flumes  busy 
carrying  it  to  market.  The  stage  was  an  open  one  and  the  air  was 
just  tempered  for  travel,  making  my  ride  everything  T could  wish. 
Rolling  along,  talking  and  thinking  and  looking,  all  at  once,  without 
premonition,  on  rising  a summit.  Lake  Tahoe  burst  upon  me ; and  what 
a brilliant  scene  ! I have  rarely  seen  a more  surprising  one.  There 
was  the  exquisite  sheet  of  water  stretched  before  me  in  full  view;  I 
could  see  its  entire  circumference,  supposed  to  be  seventy  or  eighty 
miles — twenty-two  miles  long  by  ten  miles  wide — completely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  many  of  them  covered  with  snow,  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  varied  contour ; the  Lake  itself  without  a ripple, 
rertecting  like  a mirror,  overarched  by  the  cloudless  heavens,  the  sun 
bright  but  by  no  means  hot.  I could  not  help  giving  expression  to 
my  admiration  of  this  “thing  of  beauty,”  with  its  enchanting  environ- 
ments. I have  no  idea  that  it  is  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
hlountain  Lake  in  the  world. 

On  reaching  Tahoe,  a ride  of  fifteen  miles  from  Truckee,  I made 
the  driver  take  me  at  once  to  the  little  steamboat  that  plied  its 
waters,  and  I went  on  board  and  watched  the  trout  swimming  in 
untold  numbers,  and  as  distinctly  visible  at  fifty  to  eighty  feet  as  if 
just  below  the  surface.  Soon  we  were  under  steam,  the  only  dis- 
turbance of  the  waters  was  that  of  the  boat  in  its  motion,  all  else 
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smooth  as  glass,  and  for  three  or  four  or  five  hours  I walked  the 
deck  and  enjoyed  the  brilliant  scene,  mounting  in  its  splendor  into 
the  semblance  of  a vision.  We  made  many  points  along  the  shore  and 
finally  landed  at  Glenbrook,  a small  village,  where  I secured  stage 
for  Carson  City.  The  Captain  told  me  we  had  made  fifty-six  miles. 
I could  have  sailed  longer  without  fatigue,  so  rich  was  the  scenery 
and  exhaustless  its  beauties.  It  is  a perfect  Mountain  Lake,  and 
though  itself  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  which  spring  directly  from  its  shore,  or  slightly  remote, 
into  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  I dined  here — Glenbrook, — then 
took  stage  and  came  on  to  Carson  City,  the  capital  of  Nevada ; a 
place  of  six  or  eight  thousand  people,  distance  fourteen  miles. 

I rode  with  the  driver  on  his  four-horse  Troy  stage.  We  dashed 
down  the  mountains  at  full  speed  ; I was  compelled  to  hold  on  with 
the  utmost  care  and  force,  lest  I be  tossed  from  the  bouncing,  bumping 
vehicle.  Whilst  I was  thus  uncomfortable,  the  driver  regarded  it  as 
the  thing  to  do.  This  is  the  region  of  Hank  Monk,  whose  reputa- 
tion here  is  like  that  of  Foss  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  reckless  yet 
skilful  driving.  You  remember,  it  was  Hank  Monk  who  some  years 
ago  drove  Horace  Greeley  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  in  ten  hours, 
which,  whilst  adding  greatly  to  Monk’s  fame,  was  nigh  being  the 
death  of  the  philanthropist,  from  the  thumping  he  received.  Still, 
notwithstanding  my  jolting,  the  driver  and  I had  much  talk,  in 
spells.  He  seemed  to  be  gratified,  for  when  he  had  delivered  me 
safely  at  the  hotel,  he  afterwards  met  me  at  the  cars  and  insisted 
upon  carrying  my  baggage,  which  he  did,  putting  it  on  the  train 
for  me. 

The  ride  was  quite  different  from  the  one  in  the  morning ; the  sun 
had  become  hot,  the  road  was  dusty  aud  the  country  one  of  the 
dreariest  I have  ever  seen.  Mountain  after  mountain,  before  and 
around  me,  of  naked  granite.  The  only  thing  interesting  about 
them,  their  varied  and  jagged  peaks  against  the  blue  sky.  The  axe 
and  saw  were  or  had  been  everywhere,  and  what  timber  now  clothes 
them  will  soon  be  swept  away.  Railroads  and  flumes  too,  abound  ; 
and,  as  we  drove,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  our  journey  to  Carson 
City,  the  lumber  was  tearing  down  the  flumes  often  by  our  side  with 
the  speed  of  racers. 

Many  of  the  mountains  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  timber, 
and  present  nothing  now  but  a barren,  rocky  face,  on  which  no 
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vegetation  survives.  Nevada  may  have  her  bowels  full  of  wealth. 
She  has,  to  the  ordinary  traveller’s  observation,  nothing  upon  the 
surface.  I took  a walk  over  the  city  and  obtained  a good  view  of 
its  site,  and  visited  its  Capitol  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  Governor 
by  card.  He  was  out,  and  I did  not  see  him.  The  city  is  situated 
in  a large  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  When  I rode  into  town 
in  the  sun  and  dust,  and  saw  the  arid,  parched  appearance  of  every- 
thing I did  not  think  there  was  much  to  admire.  But  when  I left 
in  the  train  at  sundown,  and  ascended  one  of  the  mountains  which 
surround  it,  and  looked  back  over  the  plain  bathed  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  which  here  abounds,  and  the  mountains  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  sunset  rays,  bringing  out  those  exquisite  lines  with 
Avhich  they  are  marked,  I was  compelled  to  admit  that,  however 
burned  and  sterile  it  looked  in  the  heated  glow  of  day,  the  evening 
Avrapped  it  in  a beauty  entirely  its  OAvn.  A ride  of  thirty-two  miles 
brought  me  to  Reno.  I at  once  came  to  my  room,  and  having  hastily 
Avritten  these  lines,  Avill  now  go  to  bed  and  enjoy  a good  long  sleep, 
Avhich  I feel  sure  aAvaits  me. 

On  Rail,  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City, 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  3 and  4,  1882. 

I started  at  seven  o’clock  a.  m.  My  friends  did  not  meet  me  from 
Sacramento  as  Avas  agreed.  I have  no  doubt  they  were  so  much 
fatigued  they  could  not  travel  Avithout  more  rest.  I came  on  alone. 
I took  a sleeper  at  once,  that  I might  have  a Avhole  seat  during  the 
day  and  a berth  at  night.  I was  kept  busy  watching  the  scene,  talk- 
ing and  hearing  what  I could  from  my  felloAV  travellers. 

The  country  through  Avhich  I rode  nearly  the  entire  day  was  a 
desert  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on 
Avhich  only  the  sage  bush  grows.  Sometimes,  you  came  across  bunch 
grass  that  affords  pasture,  Avhich  is  utilized ; but  there  is  no  timber 
on  mountain  or  plain.  The  latter  stretches  out  level  or  very  slightly 
rolling  toward  the  mountain,  often  Avhite  with  alkali,  sometimes 
covered  thickly  or  thinly  Avith  sage  — a great  waste,  called  the 
Nevada  Desert.  At  first,  for  some  miles,  Ave  travelled  along  the 
Truckee  River,  a rushing,  limpid  mountain  stream,  and  then  struck 
the  Humboldt,  a much  longer  stream,  and  travelled  up  nearly  its 
Avhole  length,  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  crossing  it  once  or  twice. 
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These  are  curious  Rivers — the  Truckee  rises  in  Lakes  Donner  and 
Tahoe,  and  drains  and  empties  those  lakes  into  Lakes  Winnemucca 
and  Pyramid,  where  they  disajjpear,  these  singular  basins  having  no 
outlet.  The  Humboldt,  flowing  Westward,  emjkies  itself,  after  drain- 
ing this  desert,  into  Lakes  Humboldt  and  Carson,  like  Winnemucca 
and  Pyramid,  and  like  the  Aral,  Caspian  and  Dead  Seas  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  without  any  visible  passage  to  the  Ocean.  Large 
quantities  of  its  water,  however,  sink  into  the  ground,  or  are  evapo- 
rated by  the  sun  which  blazes  directly  upon  its  surface,  thus  diminishing 
in  size  as  it  flows  towards  its  destination.  The  only  striking  imme- 
diate objects  of  interest  are  at  the  station  Humboldt,  callal  the  Oasis, 
where,  by  the  application  of  water,  they  have  converted  the  wilderness 
into  a garden  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  of  tropical  luxuriance 
and  prodigality  ; and  where  the  Humboldt  has  cut  its  channel  through 
a Range  of  its  own  name,  spurs  of  which  seem  to  have  come  together 
and  compelled  the  river  to  this  violent  process.  It  is  called  the  Pali- 
sades, and  well  named,  for  the  mountains  on  either  side  rise  abruptly, 
its  rocks  chiselled  into  the  likeness  of  palisades  by  the  action  of  the 
water.  This  immense  reach  of  country  is  almost  worthless — indeed, 
utterly  valueless  without  irrigation,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  much 
resorted  to,  and  consequently  affords  but  little  interest  after  one  has 
seen  what  a desert  is.  I must  admit  that  the  mountains,  ever  in  view 
on  either  hand,  often  covered  with  snow,  to  the  base  of  which  these 
desert  plains  sweep,  are  very  beautiful,  naked  and  barren  though  they 
be ; because,  as  they  enclose  the  picture  with  pronounced  and  clean- 
cut  rim,  they  glow  with  the  gentlest  purple  hue. 

But  what  a time  the  emigrants  had  through  this  country  when 
they  toiled  along  this  very  trail  we  are  travelling,  and  how  many  fell 
by  the  way  ! Every  now  and  then,  we  would  see  some  simple  tomb- 
stone which  marked  the  spot  where  they  were  relieved  of  their 
burden.  Thus  we  travelled  all  the  day  of  June  4.  When  night 
came  on  we  glided  from  the  Nevada  into  the  Great  American  Desert, 
of  character  like  that  I have  described,  but  located  in  Utah  Territory. 
I was  up  at  daylight  watching  the  scene,  for  nothing  was  lost  by 
night,  no  change  taking  place  in  the  outlook  worthy  of  note. 

After  awhile  the  Great  Salt  Lake  came  in  view  on  our  right  and 
we  kept  it  there  pretty  much  for  a hundred  miles,  the  country  barren, 
covered  with  alkali,  in  many  places  not  even  yielding  sage.  Nor 
must  I omit  Promontory  Point,  fifty  miles  before  reaching  Ogden, 
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where,  on  Monday,  12th  day  of  May,  1869,  a large  party  assembled 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  world  to  witness  the  driving  of  the 
last  S2>ikes  joining  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific;  a corps  of 
Chinese  workmen  representing  the  former,  and  of  Europeans,  the  lat- 
ter, The  tie  was  of  California  Laurel  and  the  four  spikes  were  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  final  blow  which  girdled  the  globe  with 
steam  was  communicated  by  lightning’s  news  to  all  its  civilized 
inhabitants. 

Before  getting  to  Ogden,  however,  we  came  across  evidences  of 
improvement.  The  Mormon  had  been  at  work ; grass,  trees  and 
grain  were  growing.  At  Ogden,  I breakfasted.  On  the  train,  among 
the  acquaintances  I made,  was  a Mr.  Chandler,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
young  preacher,  just  returning  to  his  family  from  China,  where  he 
had  b('en  as  a missionary.  He  had  resided  there  for  eight  years  and 
concluded,  as  I have  done  with  my  much  shorter  observation  on  this 
tour,  that  “ John  ” is  a vigorous  fellow,  and  a threat  to  Occidental 
civilization.  I also  fell  in  with  a Mr.  Sutton,  a travelling  editor, 
with  whom  I had  much  talk.  Mr.  Chandler  went  on  East ; Mr. 
Sutton  came  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

After  breakfast  I took  train  for  this  city.  I sat  down  by  a young 
man  with  whom  I soon  eng-ag-ed  in  conversation.  He  told  me  his 
name  was  Cummings,  editor  of  a paper  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Utah, 
and  a Mormon.  He  was  quite  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  recent  doings  of  Congress  in  interfering  with 
their  affairs ; said  we  people  of  the  South  could  appreciate  their 
situation,  harrassed  as  we  had  been  by  carpet  baggers  and  absentee 
rule.  Another  case  of  the  many  I am  noting  out  here  of  the  Gored 
Ox,  and  the  Avenger  Time.  We  reached  here  at  twelve  o’clock  m., 
thirty-six  miles  from  Ogden,  passing  through  a country  that  industry 
and  water  have  converted  from  a desert  which  it  was  when  Brigham 
Young  and  his  followers  arrived  a little  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
into  fields  green  and  luxuriant  with  grass  and  grain.  This  young  man 
told  me  that  lately  rains  had  been  more  frequent,  and  that  fine  crops 
were  now  often  raised  without  irrigation,  and  pointed  out  fields 
of  wheat  that  were  “dry  grown.”  He  also  told  me  of  several  Vir- 
ginians here,  among  them  one  of  the  Prestons  from  Tazewell  County, 
who  has  inherited  some  of  the  talent  of  the  family,  and  is  now 
quite  high  in  authority  in  the  Mormon  Church. 
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Soon  as  I arrived,  I came  to  this  hotel — Walker  House — a very- 
good  one.  After  I had  washed  and  fixed  np  and  lunched,  at  two 
o’clock,  I went  to  the  Tabernacle — the  Mormon  House  of  Worship, 
of  which  you  many  a time  have  heal’d.  I walked  along  several 
squares  through  the  principal  streets  and  observed  the  business 
houses  were  closed,  save  the  apothecary  shops.  I also  observed  the 
streets  were  not  particularly  clean,  though  the  water  from  the  moun- 
tain was  rushing  through  the  gutters  in  pure  streams. 

I went  early,  that  I might  secure  a seat  and  see  the  crowd.  The 
Tabernacle  is  situated  in  the  same  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a mas- 
sive wall,  with  what  is  called  the  Endowment  House,  and  the  new 
Temple  now  building.  The  Endowment  House  is  the  place  where 
they  perform  their  marriages  and  sealings  and  other  religious  rites — 
a handsome  affair,  built  of  granite.  The  new  Temple  now  under 
construction  is  also  of  granite,  and  will  be  a splendid  building,  cost- 
ing several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Tabernacle  is  a curious  affair,  shaped  like  an  ellipse,  the 
foundation  and  forty-nine  columns  or  buttresses  of  brick,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  between  each  of  which  are  doors, 
and  on  which  sets  a dome-like  roof  of  a single  span — not  unlike  a 
deep  inverted  dish — two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wide,  the  whole  building  seventy-seven  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground.  Above  each  door  there  is  a window,  and  around 
three  sides  there  runs  a gallery  supported  by  seventy -two  thin  wooden 
columns.  It  is  a wonderfully  designed  piece  of  architecture  for 
accommodating  a vast  assembly,  and  for  extraordinary  acoustic  prop- 
erties. It  is  said  to  contain  easily  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  people, 
and  within  range  of  the  human  voice.  To-day  it  was  filled,  save  the 
galleries,  a finer  sight  in  the  way  of  a crowd,  comfortably  seated,  I 
never  saw.  They  administered  communion ; it  was  done  by  twelve 
men  handing  around  the  baskets  of  bread  and  the  tankards  of  wine — 
baskets  and  tankards  of  silver.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
quietly,  while  they  were  singing  or  preaching. 

At  one  end  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  structure  is  an  extensive 
rising  platform  where  are  the  seats  of  the  chiefs,  the  pulpits — of 
which  there  are  several — one  rising  above  the  other,  and  behind  all, 
the  choir,  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  male  and  female  voiees,  and 
the  elaborate  organ  with  its  golden  pipes,  the  second  largest  it  is 
claimed  in  the  United  States — the  one  in  Boston  being  larger — and 
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very  handsome  It  is ; — when  the  keys  were  touched  by  the  musician 
and  the  sweet  notes  glided  through  the  huge  auditorium,  I felt  what 
is  meant  when  we  talk  of  the  impression  pi’oduced  by  the  swelling 
notes  of  a Cathedral  Organ.  The  choir  was  a practised  one. 

The  sermon  or  address,  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  was  fair 
to  middling.”  The  subject,  for  there  was  no  text,  was  Life,  Liberty 
and  Happiness.  The  speaker  was  a Welshman  by  the  name  of 
By  waters.  He  was  a large  man,  becomingly  dressed,  and  said  noth- 
ing that  was  not  respectful,  decent  and  in  order.  I expected  he 
would,  from  the  subject,  make  an  attack  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  its  interference  Avith  their  pursuit  of  these  three  great 
blessings ; but  he  did  not — the  inference  had  to  be  drawn  by  his 
audience,  for  no  assault  was  made  directly.  I will  remark,  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  subjects  discussed  by  the  Mormon  preach- 
ers, not  religion  alone  by  any  means,  but  from  the  simplest  work 
and  duties  of  domestic  life  to  the  harmony  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres 
— the  good  Mormon’s  certain  heritage.  After  he  finished,  another 
younger  man  exhorted,  in  much  the  same  style.  I have  heard  many 
more  indilferent  sermons  and  exhortations — and  many  better.  The 
audience,  as  I have  said,  was  large  and  respectable  in  appearance, 
and  well  behaved. 

President  Taylor  was  there.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  and  the  successor  of  Brigham  Young,  who  died  in  1877. 
He  is  an  old  man,  seventy-four  years  of  age,  his  hair  silver-white, 
and  at  the  distance  I saw  him,  a fair  looking  and  well-to-do  gentle- 
man. He  has  been  a devotee  of  Mormonism  for  many  years  and 
undergone  many  hardships  and  perils  in  its  behalf,  narrowly  escaping 
with  his  life,  when  the  infuriated  mob  murdered  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  brother  Hyrum  in  the  Carthage  jail.  He  is  said  to  be  a man  of 
capacity  and  a not  unworthy  successor  of  the  great  Brigham.  He  as 
yet,  however,  does  not  rival  the  burly  Brigham  in  the  number  of  his 
wives,  having  only  six ; though  he  modestly  bears,  not  simply  the 
name  of  President,  but  also  “Prophet,  Law  Revelator,  aud  God’s 
Vice-regent  upon  the  earth,  and  the  Religious  Dictator  of  the  whole 
world.” 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  sat  on  the  platform,  many  of  them — 
old,  middle-aged  and  young.  I had  an  admirable  seat  given  me  by 
the  usher,  and  I could  at  my  ease  examine  their  faces.  Some  were 
good-looking  men ; some  indifferent,  feeble,  or  fanatic  in  expression 
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— and  some  evidently,  “lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.”  Some  looked 
like  chaps  who,  if  they  had  lived  in  the  States,  would  have  made  fine 
pfoliticians,  and  have  rolled  Demagoguism  as  a sweet  morsel  imder 
their  tongues.  What  an  elegant  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  box  up 
those  fellows  in  our  country  and  send  them  here.  Brigham  and  the 
iron  rule  he  left  behind  would  keep  them  in  their  proper  sphere.  By 
the  way,  I met  a gentleman  on  the  cars  to-day,  who  said  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  late  State  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Corbin  M. 
Reynolds,  a man  seven  feet  high  ! He  saw  him  here  on  a tour  to 
California  a week  or  so  ago ; maybe  we  will  meet. 

Just  as  I had  written  thus  far,  my  new  friend  Mr,  Sutton  came 
into  the  hotel  office  where  I was  writing,  and  brought  with  him  Mr. 
James,  one  of  the  leading  Mormons,  to  be  introduced  and  tender  his 
services  to  me.  I found  him  a respectable  man  in  his  bearing.  He 
was  very  polite  and  offered  every  attention  and  courtesy,  and  to-mor- 
row will  call  and  take  me  to  see  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  and 
also  call  upon  the  President,  John  Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Mormon 
Hierarchy.  Of  this,  when  it  takes  place,  I will  tell  you.  I will 
now  close  and  go  to  bed.  Send  to  Charles  with  love  for  all.  Tell 
me  how  Dr.  Mason  is ; love  to  him,  Mary  and  Taylor. 

Affectionately,  in  haste, 

F. 

P.  S. — Write  and  send  papers  to  Chicago  on  receipt  of  this.  I go 
hence  to  Denver,  and  then  to  Omaha.  By  the  way,  Mr.  James  told 
me  I had  been  misinformed  about  the  granite  building  being  the 
Endowment  House.  It  is  the  Winter  Assembly  Room ; they  have 
no  means  as  yet  of  warming  the  Tabernacle.  The  Endowment 
House,  a much  smaller  and  more  insignificant  affair,  both  in  material 
and  structure,  I have  not  yet  seen.  The  distance  from  Reno  to 
Ogden  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles,  from  Ogden  to  this 
city  thirty-six. 
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[No.  34.] 

Walker  House,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah  Territory,  Monday,  June  5,  1882. 

My  Dear  Taylor — 

I finished  a letter  to  Margaret  and  sent  it  off  from  this  city  to-day. 
This  morning  my  friend  Mr.  James  called  according  to  promise  at 
ten  o’clock  and  walked  with  me.  We  went  at  first  to  what  is  called 
Z.  C.  M.  I. — Zion’s  Co-operative  IMercantile  Institution — a brick  and 
iron  building  three  hundi’ed  and  eighteen  feet  long  and  fifty-four 
wide,  four  stories  high,  conspicuous  from  the  human  eye  with  a halo 
surrounded  by  the  words  “Holiness  of  the  Lord”  emblazoned  on  its 
front,  a common  escutcheon  with  these  profoundly  religious  people  in 
this  earthly  Zion  ! This  is  a corporation  like  the  Grange,  gotten  up 
to  sell  goods,  they  profess  cheaper,  and  to  put  down  Gentile  stores;  or, 
as  Brigham  Young  expressed  it,  to  “force  the  ungodly  Gentiles  out 
of  Zion.”  There  is  one.  Central,  here,  and  many  branch  ones  through 
the  territory.  We  went  to  the  Central,  occupying,  as  already  re- 
marked, one  of  the  finest  blocks  in  the  city,  filled  with  every  variety 
of  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  a million  of  dollars.  The  assort- 
ment was  good  and  various,  and  the  affair  evidently  well  conducted, — 
everything  in  order  and  employfe  busy. 

AVe  then  went  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Church 
enclosure.  Mr.  James  introduced  me  to  him.  He  said  he  had  seen 
me  in  the  congregation  yesterday,  and  gave  me  a cordial  greeting, 
offering  to  show  me  everything  of  interest.  As  I told  you  yester- 
day, the  space  is  surrounded  by  a heavy  stone  wall,  enclosing  the 
new  unfinished  temple — a building  of  granite  with  walls  nine  feet 
thick.  It  was  begun  in  April,  1853.  When  finished  the  walls  will 
be  from  eighty-six  to  ninety-nine  feet  in  height,  and  one  of  its 
towers  will  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  will  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars,  as  I have  hithei'to  told  you.  It  has  now  reached 
a height  of  sixty  feet,  and  they  are  pushing  slowly  ahead.  This, 
when  finished,  is  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  now  called  the  Endow- 
ment House,  where  the  marriages  and  other  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed,  or  as  my  guide  more  formally  said,  “ devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  those  mystic  ceremonies  which  are  the  necessary  form  of 
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oiir  religion.”  What  these  ceremonies  are,  the  deponent  could 
not  say.  But  hei’e  is  the  bond  of  union  welded,  which  holds  the  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints  in  leash  — as  strong  as  the  confessional  of  Rome, 
stronger  than  the  class  meeting  of  Methodism,  or  the  signs  of  Mas- 
onry, or  the  grips  of  Know-Nothingism.  The  outside  world  does 
not  know  their  Endowments,  but  it  does  their  power  in  holding  the 
Church  together.  The  Endowment  House  now  is  an  old  adobe  struc- 
ture, very  common  and  indifferent;  the  new  one  will  be  splendid, 
when  finished. 

"We  then  went  to  the  Tabernacle,  where  I attended  service  3’ester- 
daj'.  I was  mistaken  when  I said  the  walls  and  the  pilasters  from 
which  the  great  dome  sprang  were  of  brick  ; upon  closer  examination 
I found  they  were  of  cut  red  sandstone,  thick  and  solid.  And  now 
to  test  its  acoustic  properties ; the  Superintendent  reqiiested  me  to 
go  to  the  further  end  of  the  hall.  I did  so.  He  whispered  from  the 
platform,  and  I could  hear  every  word  distinctly.  He  then  droppied 
a pin  in  his  high  crown  silk  hat ; I heard  it  fall  just  as  plainly  as  if 
I stood  by  his  side.  He  brushed  his  broad-cloth  coat  with  his  hand; 
the  result  was  the  same.  Knowing  as  I do  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  constructing  a good  auditorium,  I regard  this  as  the 
greatest  curiosity  of  a building  I have  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  any  sort.  For  these  experiments  were  made  by  my  stand- 
ing anywhere  and  in  any  part  of  the  hall,  and  with  the  same  proof. 

Brigham  Young  was  the  designer  of  this  remarkable  structure,  as 
he  was  the  founder  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  architect  of  this  curious 
people’s  fortunes  and  the  establisher  of  their  Faith.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  man.  Had  his  abilities  been  brought  into  action  upon 
a large  and  high  arena,  he  would  have  been  a famous  historic  charac- 
ter on  any  field  of  greatness. 

We  then  went  to  the  Winter  Tabernacle  or  Assembly  Hall,  the 
one  I mistook  for  the  Endowment  House,  yesterday.  This  is  also 
of  granite,  and  handsome.  Its  auditorium,  too,  is  large ; will  hold 
three  thousand  peojile ; is  furnished  also  with  a fine  organ,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  simply  but  handsomely  finished  and  appointed — fres- 
coed with  scenes  from  the  troubles  and  triumphs  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  I thanked  the  Superintendent  for  his  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, and  bade  him  good-bye,  with  many  expressions  of  good  will  in 
return,  and  wishes  for  my  ha|)py  and  profitable  sojourn  in  Zion.  My 
friend  and  I started  for  other  sights  of  interest. 
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We  walked  to  the  suburbs  and  ascended  an  elevation  where  I 
could  see  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  I was  richly  repaid.  The 
wliole  town  was  spread  like  a map  before  me,  embowered  in  foliage; 
ornamental  trees  lining  the  streets  and  fruit  trees  tilling  the  yards  and 
gardens.  The  most  numerous  of  the  ornamental  trees  is  the  Acacia, 
similar  to  our  locust  in  Virginia,  now  in  full  bloom  and  perfuming  the 
air  with  its  fragrance.  They  have  also  the  Lombardy  poplar,  the 
maple,  and  others  common  with  us.  Beyond  the  city  and  far  off  to 
the  West  and  North  stretches  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  on  the  East  and 
South  the  Uintah  and  the  superb  Range  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  and  in  many  places  white  with 
snow.  Toward  the  South,  the  mountains  subside,  and  across  the 
plains  I could  look  down  a roadway  twenty  miles,  as  straight  as 
a rule,  running  through  the  city  as  one  of  its  streets,  and  sweeping 
over  the  country  as  a highway. 

Around,  too,  were  cultivated  fields  as  green  as  emerald.  It  is  a 
lovely  scene,  and  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  it  was,  only  thirty  years 
ago,  a wilderness,  on  which  only  sage  bush  grew  and  salt  crystallized. 
The  genius  Avho  designed  those  strange  buildings,  moulded  by  his 
power  these  ignorant  people  into  a vigorous  society,  who  defied  oppo- 
sition, and  though  borne  down  by  what  seems  to  us  a foolish  Faith, 
accomplished  what  the  world  admits  to  be  wonders.  We  could  see 
how  the  streets  Avere  laid  off  in  parallel  lines,  Avide  and  smooth, 
througli  Avhich  the  clear,  limpid  water  Avas  tumbling  down  from  its 
mountain  home,  first,  in  a little  river,  Avhich  w'e  crossed,  and  then 
reacliing  the  city,  diverted  into  many  rivulets,  speeding  currents 
through  the  streets.  It  Avas  a sight  to  study,  and  I must  admit,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  designer  of  it  Avas  one  of  the  notable  men  of  history 
— of  vigorous  intellect,  Avill,  and  nervous  organization.  Whether  he 
Avill  have  a successor  that  can  preserve  his  Avork,  is  to  be  seen.  At 
present  I do  not — to  outAvard  appearance  at  least — know  a more 
orderly  and  quiet,  or  a more  busy,  active  city  of  its  size. 

We  then  Avent  to  call  on  the  President,  John  Taylor.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  AA-as  out.  His  priAmte  secretary  regretted  it,  saying  he 
Avas  sure  the  President  Avould  be  delighted  to  see  me,  and  urged  me 
to  call  again.  This  I Avill  not  be  able  to  do.  AVe  visited,  also,  the 
Tithing  House,  Avhere  the  duties  and  contributions  of  the  faithful 
are  gathered  for  the  support  of  the  Hierarchy — from  the  abundant 
stock  collected,  the  Hierarchy  will  not  suffer ;— and  inspected,  also. 
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the  place  where  the  immigrants  are  convened — a sorry  looking  crowd, 
seemingly  of  many  tongues ; men,  women  and  children ; a misera- 
ble, badly  clad,  impoverished  and  degraded-looking  lot.  But  I was 
told  they  had  been  provided  for  before  their  arrival,  and  homes 
awaited  them,  and  occupation  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  Territory,  and 
agents  ready  to  distribute  and  settle  them.  The  Church  is  not  idle. 
Its  missionaries  and  propagandists  are  in  every  part  of  the  world 
gathering  converts,  and  is  mainly  kejit  alive  by  these  accessions;  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  successful  they  are.  Thus  the  morning  hours 
passed  rapidly. 

When  I returned  to  the  hotel  I found  that  my  friends.  Colonel 
Talbott,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Colonel  Mein,  and  their  wives,  had  come. 
They  had  been  detained  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ladies.  After  dinner 
we  drove  out  and  around  the  city,  and  to  the  military  post — Camp 
Douglas — two  miles  distant.  We  had  an  intelligent  young  driver,  who 
could  tell  us  everything — how  many  wives  the  Dignitaries  and  Polyga- 
mists had,  ranging  from  the  saintly  Brigham,  with  twenty,  down  to 
those  who  had  only  from  two  to  six.  He  pointed  out  to  us  how  they  had 
them  sometimes  housed  together  ; sometimes  in  separate  homes,  though 
under  the  same  roof ; sometimes  in  separate  houses,  though  in  the 
same  enclosure ; sometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Brigham  had 
so  many  children  that  he  built  an  independent  school  house,  in  which 
he  had  them  gathered  under  teachers  of  his  own  selection.  Some 
of  the  richest  men  here  are  still  Mormons  ; some  were  once  Mormons, 
and  have  left  the  Church  and  renounced  the  Faith,  dismissing  all  their 
wives  but  one,  yet  providing  for  those  dismissed.  Walker,  who  owns 
this  Hotel  is  one  of  these.  He  had  three  or  four  wives.  He  lives  with 
one,  though  provides  for  and  supports  them  all.  A strange  society, 
yet  it  has  made  this  wilderness  to  blossom,  and  they  are  still  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  growing  in  wealth. 

While  driving,  the  wind  sprang  up  and  filled  the  air  with  dust  and 
soon  by  it  the  town  was  obscured  from  view.  I'his  is  one  great  objec- 
tion to  this  country  and  to  all  those  where  there  are  only  two  seasons, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  When  wet,  one  gets  rain  ad  nauseam;  when 
dry,  you  have  no  measure  with  which  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
dust,  and  no  hope  of  falling  water  to  settle  it;  we,  in  our  climate,  even 
in  periods  of  drought,  look  forward  hopefully  to  a shower  to  wash  the 
leaves  and  refresh  the  air.  The  outlook  from  Camp  Douglas  on  its 
lofty  site  over  the  city,  and  Lake,  and  country  was  extended  and 
18 
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beautiful,  and  we  lingered  long  after  the  dust  had  settled  and  the 
atmosphere  cleared.  The  evening  I spent  in  wandering  through  the 
city  and  examining  curiosities  my  time  forbids  me  to  enumerate. 

No  one  can  visit  Salt  Lake  City  without  having  his  interest  pro- 
foundly excited.  Of  the  Religious  Movements — so  called — which  have 
agitated  the  world,  there  are  few  more  curious  in  their  origin,  experi- 
ence, and  growth.  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  a farmer,  was  born  at 
Sharon,  Vermont,  in  1805,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  began  to  have 
visions;  he  then  lived  with  his  father  in  Ontario,  now  Wayne  County, 
New  York.  On  the  night  of  September  21,  1823,  Joseph  declared 
that  the  Angel  Moroni  appeared  to  him  three  times,  and  told  him 
that  God  had  marked  him  for  a prophet  and  that  his  instructions  and 
the  record  of  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  and  God’s 
dealing  with  them  and  their  future  destiny,  were  written  on  gold 
plates,  and  hid  in  a hill  in  Manchester,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  Joseph  lived.  On  the  22d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  he  searched  for  and  found  them.  With  them  he  also  found 
two  stones,  called  Urim  and  Thummim,  framed  like  spectacles,  which 
enabled  him  to  read  and  translate  the  strange  characters  engraved 
upon  the  plates.  This  is  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  as  he  sometimes 
called  it,  the  Golden  Bible. 

By  aid  of  his  Magic  Spectacles,  Joseph,  sitting  behind  a blanket 
drawn  across  the  room,  professed  to  read  off  the  translation  of  the 
plates  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  it  down.  It  was  printed  in  1830, 
and  this  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris,  who  professed 
to  believe  in  Smith’s  inspiration,  appended  a certificate  to  the  book, 
declaring : “ with  words  of  soberness,  that  an  Angel  of  God  came 
down  from  Heaven  and  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we 
beheld  and  saw  the  plates,  and  the  engraving  thereon.”  Hence  they 
are  called  by  the  Mormons  ‘Ghe  three  witnesses.”  Unhappily,  a few 
years  thereafter  they  quarrelled  with  Srnith,  and  renouncing  Mormon- 
ism,  declared  the  whole  thing  was  a fraud.  I don’t  know  that  this 
ought  to  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  Book — it  is  absurd  enough, 
internally  and  externally,  anyhow,  to  vacate  their  manufactured 
testimony. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Smith  himself  could  not  have  gotten  up 
his  Golden  Bible.  In  the  progress  of  time,  its  origin  was  made 
known.  Solomon  Spaulding,  who  was  born  in  Ashford,  Con- 
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necticut,  ex-preacher  and  merchant,  and  a man  of  collegiate  education, 
wrote  several  novels,  which  were  too  worthless  to  find  a publisher. 
He  carried  on  the  mercantile  business  in  Cherry  Valley,  New  York, 
and  thence  moved  to  Conneaut,  Ohio.  In  1812  he  moved  to  Pitts- 
burg ; and  thence  to  Amity,  Pa.  in  1814.  He  died  in  1816.  Whilst 
in  Ohio,  1810-12,  he  wrote  a Romance,  giving  an  account  of  the 
peopling  of  America,  making  the  Indians  the  descendants  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  the  House  of  Israel — done  in  Scripture  style. 

He  advertised  the  publication  of  the  book  as  containing  a transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Spaulding  titled  it  “ Manuscript 
Found,”  and  intended  to  publish,  by  way  of  preface,  a fictitious 
account  of  how  it  was  discovered  in  a cave  in  Ohio. 

The  manuscript  was  placed  in  a printing-office  in  Pittsburg  by 
Spaulding  for  publication.  A man  by  the  name  of  Sidney  Rigdon 
was  connected  with  this  office,  and  for  his  amusement  took  a copy  of 
the  Manuscript,  and  soon  after,  leaving  the  printing-office,  began  to 
preach  certain  doctrines,  evidently  derived  from  the  Book  he  had 
purloined.  Meeting  with  Smith,  then  preaching  like  himself,  he 
showed  him  the  Manuscript,  and  they  determined  it  would  be  a good 
basis  for  the  Religious  Creed  they  proposed  to  disseminate.  Their 
views  hitherto  having  been  quite  confused  and  indefinite,  they  agreed 
to  teach,  as  Miller  was  then  declaring,  that  the  Millenium  was  at 
hand,  that  the  Indians — the  American  Hebrews — were  to  be  converted, 
and  that  America  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or  Zion  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,  where  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  to  be  gathered,  when,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  they 
would,  with  the  whole  world,  be  collected  in  the  Old  Jerusalem,  at 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  the  establishment  of  His  ever- 
lasting; Kingdom. 

With  such  materials  these  two  impostors  began  their  career,  and  in 
April,  1830,  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  was  organized  in 
Manchester,  Ohio,  where  Smith  asserted  the  Golden  Plates  were  found 
by  him  under  Heaven’s  guidance.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the 
first  council  was  held  in  Fayette,  New  York,  amounting  to  about 
thirty  in  number.  The  following  January,  Smith,  as  he  declared, 
under  Divine  inspiration,  led  the  whole  body  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
which  was  to  be  the  site  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  numbers  in- 
creasing, and  the  field  appearing  too  small,  he  and  Rigdon  conducted 
them  to  Independence,  Missouri,  and  selected  this  as  the  site  of  Zion, 
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and  consecrated  the  spot  on  whicli  the  Temple  should  be  built.  But 
they  returned  to  Ohio,  as  they  said,  to  make  money,  and  fixed  their 
home  in  Kirtland,  establishing  a Bank  and  engaging  in  the  mercan- 
tile and  milling  business,  and  their  villanies  were  so  flagrant  that  on 
^larch  22,  1832,  an  infuriated  mob  dragged  them  from  their  beds 
and  tarred  and  feathered  them.  Comj^elled  to  leave  Ohio,  they  fled 
to  Missouri.  Those  whom  Smith  and  Eigdon  had  left  behind  at 
Independence  likewise,  in  the  meantime,  had  inflamed  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  by  their  crimes  and  malpractices,  and  they  were 
driven  to  Clay  County,  thence  to  the  town  of  Far  West  in  Caldwell 
County  where  the  two  prophets  joined  them. 

Things  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  conflicts  arose  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  1838  the 
disturbance  had  proceeded  to  such  bitterness  that  the  State  military 
Avere  called  out  to  suppress  it.  The  Mormons  succumbed  and  agreed 
to  leave  the  country,  and  crossing  the  river  into  Illinois,  they  were 
received  warmly  and  kindly  by  the  authorities  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Isaac  Galland  gave  them  quite  a body  of  land  near  Commerce,  and 
there  they  established  themselves.  Smith  receiving  a revelation  that 
here  he  should  halt  and  build  his  Temple,  and  call  the  site  Nauvoo. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  granted  a liberal  charter — altogether 
too  liberal  as  events  proved — and  the  town  of  Nauvoo  increased  to 
several  thousand  people,  and  growing  more  and  more  important  under 
their  quite  magnetic  influences  they  built  a Temple  and  invited  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  come  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  God’s 
Elect.  The  liberal  provisions  of  the  charter  enabled  them  to  organize 
into  a military  force,  commanded  by  Joseph  Smith  under  the  title  of 
Lieutenant-General.  He  had  already,  by  divine  inspiration,  declared 
himself  “Seer,  Translator,  Prophet,  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Elder 
of  the  Church,”  with  the  injunction  from  above,  that  “ the  Church  shall 
give  heed  to  all  his  words  and  commandments  which  he  shall  give 
unto  you  : for  his  word  shall  ye  receive  as  if  from  my  own  mouth  in 
all  patience  and  faith.” 

These  doings  of  the  Mormons — the  new  and  strange  Sect — attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country,  and  inquiry  was  excited  as  to  where 
the  Book  of  Mormon  originated  upon  which  they  based  their  creed, 
it  not  being  generally  supposed  that  it  was  in  any  way  the  Avork  of 
Joseph  Smith.  The  Avidow  of  Solomon  Spaulding  published  a state- 
ment iu  the  Boston  Journal,  May  18,  1839,  telling  “how,  in  1812, 
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her  husband  placed  his  manuscript  in  a printing-office  in  Pittsburg, 
with  which  Sidney  Rigden  was  connected.  E-igdon  copied  the  manu- 
script and  his  possession  of  a copy  was  known  to  all  in  the  print- 
ing-office, and  was  often  mentioned  by  himself.  Subsequently,  the 
original  manuscript  was  returned  to  the  author,  who  soon  after  died. 
She  preserved  it  till  after  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
when  she  sent  it  to  Conneaut  where  a public  meeting,  composed  in 
part  of  persons  who  remembered  Spaulding’s  work,  had  requested 
her  to  send  the  manuscript,  that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  I am  sure,”  she  adds,  ‘‘  nothing  would  grieve  my  hus- 
band more,  were  he  living,  than  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his 
work.  The  air  of  antiquity  which  was  thrown  about  the  composi- 
tion doubtless  suggested  the  idea  of  converting  it  to  the  purposes  of 
delusion.  Thus,  a historical  Romance,  with  the  addition  of  a few 
pious  expressions  and  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  been 
constructed  into  a new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  upon  a company  of 
poor  deluded  fanatics  as  divine.” 

In  April,  1841,  Lieutenant-General  Joseph  Smith,  in  military  form, 
at  the  head  of  his  Legion,  with  a numerous  staff,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  Temple  at  Nauvoo,  the  Saints  contributing  in  money  and  labor. 
With  the  favor  of  both  State  and  people,  the  star  of  Mormonism 
seemed,  at  last,  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  But  no  sooner  were  they 
under  these  happy  auspices  than  Smith  and  Rigdon  began  those 
infamous  practices  which  resulted,  in  self-defence,  in  the  assumption 
of  a doctrine  which  has  giv^en  their  church  a world-wide  notoriety 
as  a polygamous  organization.  The  Book  of  Jacob,  chapter  two  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  declares : “ Wherefore,  I,  the  Lord  God,  will 
not  suffer  that  this  people  shall  do  like  unto  them  of  old — wherefore, 
my  brethren,  hear  me  and  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  : for  there 
shall  not  any  man  among  you  have  save  it  be  one  wife ; and  concu- 
bines he  shall  have  none  — for  I,  the  Lord  God,  delighteth  in  the 
chastity  of  women  : ” — and  so  had  Joseph  Smith  reiterated.  Bnt  in 
1843  he  had  a new  revelation  authorizing  Polygamy,  and  forthwith 
began  to  take  to  himself  numerous  spiritual  wives.  This  getting 
abroad,  excited  great  indignation,  and  some  of  the  Saints,  renouncing 
Mormonism,  established  a paper  in  Nauvoo  called  the  Expositor,  and 
with  affidavits  of  the  conduct  of  Smith  and  Rigdon,  assailed  them 
with  bitter  denunciations,  as  corrupters  of  the  public  morals. 

Smith  and  his  adherents  thereupon,  in  May,  1844,  attacked  the 
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office  of  that  paper  and  destroyed  it.  Warrants  were  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Smith,  his  brother  Hyrnm,  and  others.  This  inflamed  his 
followers  and  a civil  war  seemed  imminent.  By  persuasion  of  the 
Governor,  Joseph  and  Hyrnm  surrendered  themselves  and  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Carthage  jail  under  a guard.  A mob  overcame  the 
guard,  and  firing  through  the  windows  and  door,  killed  Hyrum. 
Jose])h  defended  himself  with  his  revolver,  and  was  finally  also  slain. 

Higdon  desired  the  Presidency,  as  Joseph’s  successor,  but  was 
defeated  by  Brigham  Young.  In  1832  this  remarkable  man  had 
appeared  in  Kirtland,  and  connecting  himself  with  the  church,  had 
since  followed  its  destinies  with  his  wonted  intelligence  and  vigor. 
In  1845  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  repealed  the  charter  of  Nauvoo, 
and  the  Latter-Day  Saints  made  preparations  to  move  Westward, 
Some  i-emaining,  conflicts  again  began  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
who,  seeming  to  be  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  pestilential  Saints,  can- 
nonaded their  city  and  temple,  and  drove  them  out.  Some  had  already 
gathered  at  Council  Bluffs — those  from  Nauvoo  joining  them  : they, 
under  the  command  of  Brigham,  then  quite  a young  man,  began  their 
weary  march  toward  the  Pacific,  not  knowing  where  they  would  find 
rest. 

Getting  rid  of  Higdon — who  upon  his  defeat,  being  inclined  to 
give  trouble,  was  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  cursed 
and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  Devil,  “ to  be  buffeted  in  the  flesh  for 
a thousand  years” — Brigham  assumed  the  absolute  command,  almost 
to  Dictatorship,  organized  the  Hierarchy,  and  led  it  literally  into  the 
wilderness,  on  one  of  the  queerest  religious  pilgrimages  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  John  Taylor,  now  President,  was  then  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  affecting  poetry  on  the  journey,  wrote  a song  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  pilgrims,  whose  refrain  was : “ The  Upper  Cali- 
fornia ! O,  that’s  the  Land  for  me!”  Whatever  effect  it  had  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  followers,  it  had  none  upon  their  leader,  who  after  long 
and  toilsome  marches  without  special  point  for  settlement  chosen,  at 
last,  overlooking  Salt  Lake  and  its  environments  from  what  is  now 
called  Emigration  Canon,  and  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  the  magnificent 
beauty  of  the  scene,  declared  that  should  be  their  resting  place — the 
Promised  Land  and  the  site  of  their  new  Jerusalem.  This  was  in 
July,  1847. 

Forthwith  the  Hierarchy  was  established,  missionaries  were  sent 
out  for  work  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  powerful 
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intellect  and  organizing  genius  of  its  founder  were  speedily  felt.  The 
scenery  was  insjjiring,  but  the  soil  was  hard  to  be  reduced  to  cultiva- 
tion ; yet  pressed  by  every  disadvantage,  under  his  leadership,  labor, 
energy  and  perseverance  they  did  not  halt — a community  was  framed, 
which  for  thrift,  enterprise  and  resolution  has  had  few  rivals  on  the 
globe.  In  the  heart  of  the  continent  the  wilderness  was  made  to 
blossom,  and  when  the  Convention  met  in  1849  to  organize  a State, 
no  one  will  deny,  that  the  name  proposed  was  by  no  means  inappro- 
priate, as  indicative  of  the  qualities  which  characterized  its  people — 
Deseret — the  Land  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

As  to  their  moral  and  religious  modes  : to  keep  faith  with  the 
Gentiles  is  counted  heresy.  We  have  seen  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
prohibited  Polygamy.  “In  1843  Joseph  Smith  announced  it  by 
inspiration.  Since  then,  they  have  been  practising,  and  yet  publicly 
and  formally  denying  and  denouncing  it.  On  February  1,  1844,  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  published  in  the  Times  and  Seasons,  Church 
organ  at  Nauvoo,  an  official  denunciation  of  Polygamy.  On  March 
15,  following,  a still  stronger  denial  was  published.  In  July,  1845, 
a specific  denial  was  issued  in  the  Millennial  Star,  the  Mormon  paper 
in  Liverpool,  England.  In  May,  1848,  the  same  organ  repeated  the 
denial.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mormons  had  been  driven  from 
Nauvoo.  Colonel,  since  General  Thos.  L.  Kane,  brother  of  the 
Arctic  explorer,  travelled  with  them  in  Iowa,  and  was  the  guest  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  solemnly  assured  him  that  the  charge  of 
Polygamy  was  a vile  slander.  Col.  Kane  certified  this  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  American  people.  President  Fillmore  accepted  his 
testimony  as  correct,  and  appointed  Brigham  ITouug  Governor  of 
Utah.  In  July,  1850,  Elder  John  Taylor,  now  President  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  officially  denied  and  denounced  Polygamy  in 
France.  About  the  same  time,  the  Mormon  Elders  revised  and 
published  the  ‘ Doctrines  and  Covenants  ’ — their  official  discipline — 
in  which  they  inserted  a clause  denouncing  and  forbidding  a plurality 
of  wives.  All  the  missionaries  were  instructed  to  deny  the  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  did  so  in  England  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 
For  nine  years — from  1843  to  1852 — these  official  denials  continued. 
The  Mormons  now  freely  admit  that  they  told  and  published  these 
falsehoods  to  deceive  the  American  people  and  secure  full  conti’ol  of 
the  territory,  and  that  a persecuted  people  is  fully  justified  in  lying 
to  deceive  the  Gentiles.” 
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Who  has  not  hoard  of  “ Port”  Rockwell  and  William  Hickman,  the 
truculent  agents  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young,  at  the  revela- 
tion of  whose  assassinations  and  other  frightful  crimes,  the  whole 
country  stood  aghast,  in  the  perpetration  of  which  they  thought  they 
were  not  only  advancing  the  interests  of  Mormonism,  but  doing  God 
service.  Assuming  the  name  of  Danites,  they  resolved  to  fulfil  the 
prophesy  of  tlie  Patriarch  Jacob:  Genesis,  ch.  xlix,  v.  7.  “Dan  shall 
be  a serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse’s 
heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.”  So  remorseless  and  per- 
sistent were  they  in  their  revenges  upon  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Records 
of  Crime  present  few  monsters  more  successful  in  their  bloody  Avork. 

Considering  the  times  in  which  this  movement  began,  and  its 
success,  it  Avill  rank  Avith  the  most  signal  of  those  Avhich  fanaticism 
has  started  at  any  period  of  History.  Its  shallow,  silly  origin  in 
the  midst  of  our  intelligent  active  age,  in  the  heart  of  an  enlightened 
community,  and  notAvithstanding  its  puerilities  and  AA’anton  vices  and 
crimes,  and  Avherever  they  sojourned  the  intense  disgust  and  indignation 
of  their  neighbors  against  them ; and  though  unable  by  reason  of  these 
things  to  linger  long  anyAvhere,  they  continued  in  their  suflfering  and 
Avandering  to  groAV,  until  noAV,  they  are,  in  their  mountain  home,  strong 
in  accumulated  wealth,  and  continually  increasing  numerical  power. 
And  no  one  can  visit  their  city  and  country,  considering  the  humble 
character  of  its  people,  without  being  struck  Avith  the  evidences  on 
CA’ery  hand  of  their  material  wealth  and  energy. 

They  have  had  few  leaders  in  their  comparatively  short  career,  but 
they  have  been  men  of  striking  characteristics.  Joseph  Smith,  though 
an  ignorant  man,  was  a resolute  and  untiring  apostle  of  his  Faith. 
Brigham  Young  was,  in  almost  every  Avay,  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  of  this  century,  and  John  Taylor,  the  present  Chief,  though  not 
his  equal,  is  yet,  it  is  said,  by  no  means  an  ordinary  man,  either  in 
character  or  mind.  To  these  men  the  Sect  is,  in  the  main,  indebted 
for  its  success. 

Hitherto,  such  movements  have  had  some  Book  in  which  their 
Faith  Avas  embodied,  and  on  Avhich  they  relied  as  the  treasure  house 
of  their  history,  their  creed,  and  the  prophecy  of  their  future  career 
and  triumph.  Speaking  humanly,  the  JeAA^s  have  the  Old  Testament, 
Christians  have  the  Bible,  Mohammedans  have  the  Koran,  and  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  have  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I have  read  the 
Koran  in  Sale’s  translation,  and  must  admit  a more  dreary  Avaste  I 
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never  Avaded  through  in  literature.  But  the  Islamite  replies  to  such 
a criticism,  that  its  whole  genius  and  flavor  is  lost  in  its  transmission 
from  the  Arabic  to  any  other  tongue ; that  in  its  original  it  is  aglow 
with  inspiration  and  every  character  conveys  a world  of  meaning. 
Sometimes  the  Avhole  of  it  is  carved  upon  their  Mosques  and  sacred 
Public  Buildings ; frequently  short  extracts  from  it  are  worn  as 
Amulets  about  their  persons.  To  one  reading  it  through  in  transla- 
tion as  I have,  and  not  carelessly  either,  there  is  nothing  to  thus 
entrance,  and  in  the  whole  big  volume  there  are  only  two  or  tlu'ee 
passages  worthy  of  remembrance  and  they  are  plagiariztxl  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Bible. 

But  the  Koran  was  written  with  the  subtle  and  profound  purposes 
of  a great  Genius  ever  in  view — whether  sincere  or  the  reverse  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss — and  was  issued  from  time  to  time  by  inspira- 
tion, to  control  the  progress  of  an  extraordinary  movement.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Book  of  Mormon  — almost,  if  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
Koran — is  evidently,  upon  its  face,  written  as  a fanciful  literary  ven- 
ture, and  of  not  much  import  at  that  — Avordy  and  worthless  — in 
scriptural  style,  with  verses,  paragraphs,  and  AA’hole  chapters  copied, 
mutatis  mutandis,  from  the  Bible,  often  Avithout  much  relevancy  or 
connection,  and  stolen  and  adopted  bodily  by  the  founders  of  Mor- 
monism  — who  Avere  unable  to  compose  one  for  themselves — with 
intent  to  beguile  the  heart  of  the  ignorant,  Avhom  they  hoped  to  gather 
as  folloAvers.  Alohammed  Avas  bolder ; not  denying  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  he  professed  to  supersede  them  all,  including  Christ,  and  Avith 
his  dominating  spirit  and  courage  enforced  his  claim  Avith  the  Scimitar. 
Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  set  up  no  such  high-handed  claims 
for  themselves.  They  recognized  the  Avhole  Bible  as  the  foundation 
of  their  Faith,  and  declared  that,  as  the  Saints  of  these  Latter  Days, 
they  awaited  Christ’s  second  coming,  and  their  Zion  Avas  only  an 
auxiliary  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  augment  the  glory  of  His 
Advent,  when  He  shall  come  to  establish  His  Millennial  Kingdom  at 
Jerusalem. 

But  to  hold  their  organization  in  hand,  they  Avere  compelled  to  use 
material  agencies,  and,  being  of  Ioav  instincts  and  passions  themselves, 
they  introduced  Orientalism  to  fire  the  sluggish  blood  of  their  Occi- 
dental hordes,  in  violation  of  their  new  Mormon  Book,  claiming  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  Church,  Prophets  and  inspired  Teachers  still 
survive  upon  the  earth.  Their  leaders,  however,  not  relying  simply 
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upon  ex  cathedra  inspired  declarations,  but  being  men  of  admirable 
sense,  and  judges  of  human  nature,  sought  the  perpetuation  and 
strength  of  their  Sect  in  thorough  material  organization.  The  etfect 
is  manifest  in  their  growth.  Outside  pressure  and  persecution  have 
not  broken  them  in  pieces.  “ The  blood  of  their  Martyrs  ” has  been 
their  “ seed,”  and  settled  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Continent,  notwith- 
standing their  absurd  doctrines  and  often  disgusting  and  brntal 
practices,  counting  secret  assassination  justifiable  to  advance  their 
cause — they  are  to-day  glorying  in  their  strength. 

The  United  States  Government  is  preparing  its  agencies  to  crush 
them  out  or,  at  least,  one  of  their  practices  on  which  they  greatly  rely. 
Whether  this  application  of  force  be  wise,  whether  the  moral  sense  of 
the  Continent  and  the  civilized  world  would  not  be  stronger,  and 
whether  INIormonism  has  seen  its  best  days  and  has  reached  its  culmi- 
nation, or  will  continue  for  some  time  yet  to  grow  in  spite  of 
opposition,  moral,  legal,  or  military,  are  questions  I have  not  time 
to  discuss.  Certainly  the  origin,  progress,  and  stability  of  Mor- 
moiiism  in  this  progressive  age,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
things  which  the  history  of  men’s  movements  on  our  Continent  has 
developed. 

On  Tuain  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Ogden,  thence  to 
Cheyenne  and  Denver,  June  6 and  7,  1882. 

Here  I am  in  Denver.  I left  Salt  Lake  City  on  yesterday  morning 
at  six  o’clock,  by  rail  via  Ogden.  My  friends  will  come  on  to-morrow, 
after  a longer  rest.  The  distance  from  Ogden  to  Cheyenne  is  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles ; from  Cheyenne  here  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  I,  of  course,  took  a sleeper,  which  I occupied  during 
the  day  as  well  as  night,  through  from  Ogden.  This  made  the  long 
ride  comfortable  and  interesting. 

Soon  after  leaving  Ogden  we  passed  through  the  Weber  and  Echo 
Canons,  beguiling  and  entertaining  us  with  their  Devil’s  Slides,  and 
other  celebrated  curiosities  and  scenery.  I sat  upon  the  rear  platform 
of  the  last  car,  where  I could  enjoy  comfortably  the  outlook.  Whilst 
here  I was  joined  by  a man  of  quiet,  respectable  bearing,  and  as  we 
travelled  we  talked,  not  of  the  natural  beauties  with  which  this  whole 
mountain  region  is  filled,  but  of  the  strange  phases  of  human  life 
which  they  embrace.  He  gave  me  his  name  as  Lorin  Farr,  said  he 
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was  a Mormon,  joined  his  fortune  to  those  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
and  made  with  them  the  pilgrimage  to  this  New  Zion.  I was,  by 
his  willingness  to  talk,  quite  free  in  my  inquiries:  he,  equally  free 
in  his  responses. 

He  said  they  had  been  greatly  slandered,  and  many  of  their  prin- 
ciples misrepresented.  He  believed  in  Polygamy,  thinking  it  happy 
for  the  wives,  the  best  evidence  of  which  was  their  constant  declara- 
tions to  that  effect,  both  public  and  private ; and  as  to  their  success  in 
the  field  of  industry,  their  country  spoke  for  itself.  Our  talk  was 
long  and  interesting.  He  said  he  would  send  me  some  books  in 
which  I could  learn  more  definitely  both  of  their  faith  and  practices 
than  could  be  conveyed  in  a conversation.  He  was  then  going  on 
missionary  work,  and  would  send  the  books  upon  his  return  to 
Ogden,  where  he  resides. 

[I  heard  nothing  from  my  friend  for  some  months  after  my  getting 
home,  when  the  following  letter  reached  me,  bringing  two  books : 
one  titled  ‘‘Mormon  Doctrine,”  the  other  “A  Voice  of  Warning  and 
Instruction  to  all  People,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Faith  and  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.” 

“ Ogden,  March  12,  1883. 

“Governob  Holliday,  Winchester, 

Respected  Sir: — To-day  I send  you  by  mail,  two  small  works 
that  treat  on  Mormon  Doctrines,  or  in  other  words,  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I presume  you  will  remember  of  conversing  with  me 
on  the  Car,  travelling  from  Ogden  to  Cheyenne. 

“You  requested  me  to  send  you  the  Book  called  the  ‘Doctrine  and 
Covenants,’  containing  many  revelations  of  or  to  Joseph  Smith.  I 
presume  you  think  that  I am  not  a man  of  my  word,  and  I should 
not  blame  you,  as  I have  been  very  dilatory.  I have  not  been  able 
to  get  one  of  these  books;  but  should  you,  after  reading  those  I send, 
wish  me  to  get  for  you  the  other,  I will  endeavor  to  remember  and 
procure  one  when  I go  to  Salt  Lake  City,  as  they  have  them  there 
for  sale. 

“I  have  often  thought  of  the  conversation  we  had  whilst  travelling, 
and  wondered  if  you  had  forgotten  it.  I think  you  told  me  you  had 
the  ‘ Book  of  Mormon,’  which  Book  contains  many  plain  and 
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precious  principles  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christ,  as  taught  to  the  people 
that  once  lived  on  this  Continent.  I trust  you  have  read  it  through 
carefully,  and  with  a prayerful  heart,  and  a desire  to  learn  of  the 
truth  of  its  divinity,  for  in  that,  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  made 
much  plainer  than  what  the  New  Testament  does,  and  one  confirms 
the  other,  showing  that  the  Plan  of  Salvation  is  the  same  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries.  If  the  Gospel  is  true,  as  taught 
by  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  it  is  worth  everything  to  you  to  know  it 
for  yourself,  as  it  is  your  privilege  to  know.  I shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  write  me  after  you  have  read  the  Books  referred  to,  and  let 
me  know  something  of  your  mind  in  relation  to  the  Mormons  and 
their  work. 

“ I have  been  with  this  people  upwards  of  fifty  years:  was  person- 
ally and  well  acquainted  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  knew 
him  to  be  a man  of  God,  and  what  he  professed  himself  to  be.  And 
I know  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  true,  and  will  serve  all 
persons  that  live  up  to  its  principles. 

“ Please  excuse  me  for  thus  writing,  as  I feel  interested  in  having 
you  investigate  for  yourself.  I presume  you  have  noticed  the  course 
of  Mr.  Edmunds  in  Congress  again  this  winter.  He  did  not  accom- 
plish his  desires,  and  what  he  had  done  the  Congress  before  did  not 
amount  to  anything;  only  made  us  more  trouble.  But  it  was  all  for 
the  best,  as  it  has  kept  us  brightened  up  and  awake  for  our  duties. 

‘‘With  kind  regards,  I have  the  honor  to  remain, 

“ Yours  truly, 

“Loein  Fake.”] 

There  is  some  good  scenery,  but  most  of  the  journey  from  Ogden 
to  Cheyenne  is  a vast  desert.  Sometimes  you  pass  through  a fine 
grazing  country,  and  about  Laramie  you  sweep  over  extensive  plains, 
where  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  are  grazing, 
and  where  every  now  and  then  the  beautiful  antelope  appears  on  the 
scene  in  ones,  twos  and  twenties.  An  attractive  and  interesting  sight 
are  the  graceful,  bounding  creatures,  just  touching  the  ground  in 
their  agile  speed.  Thirty-three  miles  before  reaching  Cheyenne,  we 
passed  Sherman,  the  highest  point  on  the  entire  route  from  Omaha 
to  San  Francisco,  being  8,235  feet  above  the  sea — Summit,  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Sierras  on  the  line,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Truckee, 
as  Sherman  is  of  the  Bockies,  is  only  7,017  feet.  The  descent  from 
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Sherman  is  rapid  to  Cheyenne,  an  elevation  of  6,038  feet.  From 
Cheyenne  to  this  city,  the  road  traverses  an  immense  plain, 
stretching  towards  the  East  without  visible  limit,  and  towards  the 
West,  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  their  magnificent  eleva- 
tions. As  you  approach,  cultivation  increases,  and  irrigation  is  much 
resorted  to. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  I came  to  the  St.  James  Hotel,  and  the 
proprietor  gave  me  a choice  chamber,  with  bath  room  attached,  where 
I am  now  writing.  I made  a good  many  acquaintances  on  the  train, 
but  I have  not  time  to  write  you  of  them.  I will  have  to  jjostpone 
telling  you  until  my  return  home. 

No  sooner  had  I reached  my  room  than  a newspaper  man  came  to 
see  me;  but  I told  him  I would  not  be  interviewed.  I telegraphed 
to  the  Hotel  clerk  on  my  way,  to  get  my  letters  out  of  the  office,  as 
I would  not  arrive  till  after  the  office  had  closed.  He  gave  them  to 
me  on  ray  arrival.  I read  them  with  avidity.  Yours  of  the  17th 
May,  to  San  Francisco  and  forwarded;  one  26th  May,  one  June  1st; 
Margaret,  26th  May ; Mary’s,  without  date,  and  one  May  31  ; 
Charles’,  18th  May,  forwarded  from  San  Francisco,  and  one  25th 
May;  Mrs.  Nelson’s,  June  2d.  I have  not  time  for  comments.  I 
must  go  to  bed. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

Write  and  send  papers  to  Chicago,  111.  I do  not  know  my  move- 
ments certainly,  but  will  write  in  a few  days  again. 


[No.  35.] 

St.  James  Hotel,  Denver,  Col.,  June  8,  1882. 
My  Dear  Mary, — 

To-day  I spent  among  the  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

By  eight  o’clock  I had  breakfasted  and  was  en  route  by  Narrow 
Gauge  rail  of  the  Colorado  Central  to  visit  the  Canon  of  Clear 
Creek.  We  sped  Westward  for  sixteen  miles  across  the  plain  in 
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which  Denver  is  situated  ; one  car  was  built  especially  for  tourists, 
all  open,  that  you  may  see  on  every  side.  This  I took. 

I had  with  me  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I had  met  on  the  train 
from  Ogden,  and  whose  wife  is  in  Georgetown,  whither  I am  bound, 
the  terminus  of  this  road,  where  he  had  located  her  for  the  summer. 
He  is  a merchant  and  a pleasant  fellow  by  the  name  of  Sherwood, 
and  I have  found  an  agreeable  travelling  companion  during  the 
several  days  I have  been  with  him. 

This  plain  in  Avhich  Denver  is  located  is  showing  the  results  of 
labor,  and  cultivated  fields  meet  you  in  every  direction.  Towards  the 
East,  it  extends  beyond  the  horizon  : towards  the  West,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  in  many  places  its  peaks  still  covered 
with  snow.  In  and  out  of  the  city  everything  looks  young  and  new. 
On  this  high  elevation — more  than  five  thousand  feet — no  certain 
success  follows  planting  without  irrigation,  and  you  see  no  large  trees. 
I should  think  from  the  looks,  that  not  one  such  stood  on  this 
extensive  plain,  till  within  a few  years,  since  civilized  men  made  it 
their  habitation  ; for  every  tree  I now  observe  in  or  out  of  the  city  is 
quite  young  and  mostly  of  one  species — the  cottonwood,  of  rapid 
growth  and  not,  I should  think,  long-lived.  Here  and  there  you 
notice  small  groves  of  them,  recently  planted,  or  bordering  the  fields, 
or  about  the  houses. 

The  view  of  the  mountains  as  they  lift  their  ragged  heights  along 
the  West  is  exceeding  fine.  Of  the  city,  I will  tell  you  when  I have 
seen  more  of  it. — Now  for  this  little  trip.  After  a run  of  sixteen 
miles  you  come  to  Golden,  a well-built  town,  only  a few  years  of 
age,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  whose  foot-hills  throw 
themselves  up  around  it  in  picturesque  and  beautiful  style.  Its 
growth  has  been  due  to  the  mining  interest,  which  here  begins  to 
show  itself  in  flumes  and  tramways,  and  piles  of  ore  dug  from  the 
mountains  in  prospecting,  and  in  the  opening  of  tunnels  for  per- 
manent mines,  which  are  so  numerous  as  never  to  be  out  of  sight  and 
literally  to  honeycomb  them  for  miles.  Golden,  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Denver,  shows,  as  its  name  implies,  evidences  of  wealth.  It  has 
many  good  buildings — some  handsome.  The  Court  House,  College 
of  Mines,  churches  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  the  last  in  such 
numbers,  attracted  by  the  magnificent  water-power,  that  it  is  called  the 
Lowell  of  Colorado.  The  scenery  in  which  the  town  is  located  is 
very  attractive,  and  looking  toward  the  West  the  mountains  seem  to 
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bound  it  with  impenetrable  battlements,  the  opening  the  road  traverses 
being  too  narrow  to  be  visible  against  their  face. 

Soon  after  leaving  Golden  our  little  engine  plunged  into  the  gorge 
or  Cailon  of  Clear  Creek,  which  makes  its  way  in  a torrent  for  forty 
miles  or  more  through  the  rocks  of  these  everlasting  hills.  We 
travel  upon  its  banks,  nS^  losing  sight  of  its  impetuous  waters,  for 
it  has  by  its  action  made  the  track  for  the  road-bed.  At  Forks,  thir- 
teen miles  from  Golden,  Clear  Creek  branches  ; up  one  the  road  turns 
Northward  to  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  the  latter  of  which  is 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  above  the  sea,  the  wdiole 
region  rich  in  scenic  interest,  and  gold.  I continued  on  to  George- 
towm,  travelling  Westward,  moving  up  the  South  branch  through  a 
Canon  of  marvellous  impressiveness,  followdug  the  stream  along  the 
pathway  made  by  and  for  itself  through  the  deep  mountain  gash, 
winding  around  the  peaks  which  rise  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet 
above,  only  wide  enough  for  the  w'ater  and  the  road.  Mountains  of 
rock  with  but  little  vegetation,  save  the  small  pines  and  cedars  stuck 
away  in  crevices  and  nooks,  make  this  altogether  the  finest  scenery 
I have  passed  on  rail  in  my  Western  travels. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  the  Central  Pacific  through  the  Nevadas 
and  Wasatch,  and  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  through  the  Rockies, 
did  not  altogether  meet  my  expectations  ; they  came  too  soon  after 
the  overwhelming  sights  of  the  Yosemite.  Before  this  exhilaration 
had  abated,  the  American  River  views  of  the  Central,  and  the  Weber 
and  Echo  Canons,  with  the  Devil’s  Slides,  of  the  Union  ^A'ere  pleasing, 
nothing  more.  You  know  the  Central  Pacific  terminates  at  Ogden  ; 
the  Union  then  begins  and  ends  at  Omaha. 

But  to  proceed.  Twenty  miles  from  Golden  and  sixteen  from 
Georgetown  we  came  to  Idaho  Springs,  a mining  town  of  several 
thousand,  and  also  a favorite  Resort  for  its  valuable  mineral  waters. 
It  is  hid  away  in  a sweet  valley  among  cloud- reaching  mountain 
ranges,  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  charming  scenery,  and  a rendezvous  now  to  pleasure  and 
health  seekers,  for  its  pure  atmosphere  and  its  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs.  As  we  neared  Georgetown,  fifty-two  miles  from  Denver,  I 
fell  in  with  two  persons  on  the  train  just  before  reaching  that  place, 
who  were  travelling  the  same  way  as  myself  and  with  the  same 
objects.  They  were  from  Illinois,  a Mr.  Breckenridge  and  a Mr. 
Bissell,  and  as  my  new  friend  Mr.  Sherw'ood  had.  to  leave  me  at 
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Georgetown,  I took  up  with  these  two,  and  we  went  to  the  Hotel 
together. 

Georgetown  is  the  Western  terminus  of  tlie  line.  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  three  or  four  tliousand,  at  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twelve  feet,  the  highest  town  in  the  world — higher 
than  Chainouny,  which  rests  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc — 
higher  than  the  storm-riven  Hospice  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  where 
in  generations  gone  so  many  a belated  wayfarer  has  found  a refuge  or 
a tomb.  But  it  is  not  savage  and  desolate  like  that  last-named  famous 
spot.  Situated  at  the  head  of  a valley  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  it  is  protected  from  the  winds  and 
storms  of  that  high  region,  and  with  its  pure  air,  alluring  the  sun,  it 
looks  bright  and  cheerful,  enlivened  by  the  gleam  and  ripple  of 
Clear  Creek  as  it  speeds  through  it  with  limpid,  silver  current. 

It  is  the  centre,  too,  of  quite  a number  of  attractions.  Near  by,  is 
Devil’s  Gate,  through  which  the  stream  foams  and  leaps.  Eight 
miles  otf  are  Chicago  Lakes,  on  Mount  Rosalie,  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea ; fifteen  miles,  is  Gray’s  Peak — the  “ Dome  of  the 
Continent,”  so-called — fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet  above  the  sea ; and  two  or  three  miles  distant  are  Green  Lake 
and  Clear  Lake,  with  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 

I had  not  time  to  visit  all  these  objects  of  interest.  After  dinner, 
my  new-made  friends  and  I hired  a carriage  and  saw  what  we  could ; 
drove  to  Devil’s  Gate  and  thence  to  Green  Lake,  over  a fair  moun- 
tain road,  with  much  of  scenic  interest.  The  water  of  the  former  rushes 
and  roars  through  the  chasm  in  a manner  worthy  of  its  namesake, 
when  in  a fussy  or  fear-inspiring  mood  ; the  latter  makes  no  flurry,  but 
reposes  with  its  clear  gi’een  waters  in  its  lofty  home,  with  the  quiet 
charm  and  beauty  which  a sure-enough  Mountain  Lake  knows  how  to 
wear.  We  took  a boat  and  rowed  over  it,  enjoying  the  delightful 
temperature,  the  rough  and  rugged  scenery  with  which  its  placid 
surface  is  environed,  and  the  shoals  of  trout  that  gathered  in  our  wake 
to  catch  the  bread  we  tossed  them.  A quarter  of  a mile  distant  is 
Clear  Lake,  much  like  its  neighbor,  whence  Georgetown  is  supplied 
with  water.  Around,  the  mountains  rise  still  higher;  often  piles  of 
naked  rock  in  many  places  covered  with  snow,  which  the  Lakes  catch 
and  mirror.  Still  further  up  is  a pool  about  half  the  size  of 
Green  Lake,  above  the  region  where  timber  grows,  which  they  call 
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the  “Gem  of  the  Cordilleras”;  I doubt  not  from  what  I have  seen 
of  these  brilliant  lakes,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  poetic  name. 

On  onr  return  to  Georgetown  we  turned  off  half  a mile  and  visited 
one  of  the  largest  silver  mines  in  Colorado — the  Colorado  Central. 
We  easily  obtained  permission  and  went  into  the  tunnel  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  till  we  came  to  an  elevator  driven  by  a steam  engine;  we 
here  got  into  a basket  and  were  let  down  one  hundred  feet  to  a lower 
level  of  the  mine.  The  managers  and  operatives  were  very  polite 
and  showed  us  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  We  returned  to  Georgetown 
in  time  for  the  train  and  reached  this  city  safely  by  half-past  seven 
o’clock  p.  m. 

I found  several  cards;  one,  John  H.  Copenhaver  and  wife — who  are 
they?  Are  they  our  Frederick  County  friends? — John  W.  Jenkins, 
you  remember,  a lawyer,  who  used  to  live  in  Winchester,  and  others. 
Whilst  I was  at  supper,  Tom  Spindle,  who  is  living  here,  and  Roy 
Mason,  called.  Roy  is  agent  for  tobacco  firms  in  Virginia.  I had 
long  talks  with  both,  and  promised  Spindle  to  take  tea  with  him 
to-morrow.  Roy  is  looking  remarkably  well  and  tells  me  he  is 
doing  well.  The  reporter  who  interviewed  me  last  night  has  a 
column  on  me  in  this  morning’s  paper ; you  will  see  how  eulogistic, 
from  the  copy  I send.  Thus  passed  the  day.  I found  at  the. 
Hotel  on  my  return,  my  friends  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mein,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Talbott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  who  had  again  overtaken  me, 
arriving  in  Denver  whilst  I was  making  my  trip  to  Georgetown!. 

Dex\^er,  Friday,  June  9,  1882. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  that  I have  not  received  a single  paper  by 
mail.  I went  again  to  the  Post  Office  and  the  Postmaster  informed 
me  not  one  had  come.  This  is  a grievous  disappointment.  I told  you 
in  mine  wn-itten  and  mailed  here,  of  the  Letters  that  had  reached  me. 

After  breakfast.  Colonel  Mein  and  I walked  over  the  city.  It  is  a 
flourishing  place,  situated  on  South  Platte  River  at  its  junction  with 
Cherry  Creek,  remarkably  well  built — mostly  of  brick  : though  many 
of  the  public  buildings  are  of  stone,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety 
near  the  city  and  of  fine  quality.  I know  of  no  American  city  of 
its  age  and  size  that  presents  a better,  if  so  good,  an  appearance : 
situated  on  a gently  undulating  plain,  in  view  of  those  grand  moun- 
tains closing  for  two  hundred  miles  its  western  horizon,  and  with  a 
19 
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healthy,  invigoratiug  climate ; around  it,  far  and  near,  deposits  of 
minerals  that  seem  now  to  be  inexhaustible;  its  streets  broad  and 
well  laid  oif ; its  people  energetic  and  with  boundless  faith  in  their 
city’s  future  and  possibilities,  Denver  is  a place  of  much  interest, 
and  the  confidence  of  its  citizens  in  its  coming  importance  not,  I 
should  think  by  any  means,  exaggerated. 

We  dined  at  one  o’clock,  and  at  two  the  whole  party  took  a car- 
riage and  drove  to  the  Denver  Smelting  and  Defining  Works,  where 
we  were  well  received  by  the  managers  and  escorted  through  and 
shown  the  machinery  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  from  the  ore, 
and  the  practical  working.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  America  and  is  owned  maiidy  by  Boston  men.  I wish  I had 
time  to  describe,  but  it  is  impossible.  I have  hardly  time  to  dot 
down  the  general  incidents  of  my  doings,  and  I wonder  in  the 
rapidity  of  my  movements  and  the  variety  of  my  sight-seeing  that  1 
can  find  time  to  write  at  all.  I don’t  think  I have  lost  an  hour  since 
I started,  nearly  six  months  ago ; I have  seen  thoroughly,  yet 
without  any  hurry  or  bother. 

Whilst  at  the  Works  a heavy  thunder-storm  came  up,  but  happily, 
whilst  we  were  examining  them,  and  it  did  not  interfere  with  our  time 
or  inspection.  I will  here  mention,  that  everybody  tells  me  these  storms 
and  rains  generally  have  been  more  frequent  and  heavier  than  ever 
known  before ; being  a dry  climate  and  nothing  certain  without  irri- 
gation, they  hope  it  may  be  a change  for  the  better,  that  will,  after 
awhile,  give  them  rain  in  “ due  season.” 

We  then  drove  about  and  around  the  city,  visiting  more  distant 
points  than  we  did  in  our  walk  this  morning.  The  ambition  of 
Denver  is  very  great.  It  numbers,  by  the  census  of  1880,  only 
35,718  ; yet  there  is  a United  States  Mint  here,  and  the  Public 
Edifices  now  building  are  very  imposing.  The  Court  House,  City 
Hall,  Opera  House,  Union  Depot,  are  large  and  expensive  buildings, 
worthy  of  any  city  of  the  East.  Several  of  its  Hotels  are  really 
elegant  affairs,  or  will  be  when  completed.  Its  Public  School 
Houses  are  very  handsome  and  costly.  We  returned  to  the  Hotel 
by  six  o’clock. 

I found  Spindle  and  Mason  waiting  for  me,  together  with  Major 
Brinkcr,  Ben  Blinker’s  brother.  Spindle  took  me,  and  Boy,  and 
Brinker  in  a carriage  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  home.  He  is 
living  very  comfortably  in  a small  house ; his  wife  is  quite  gray,  but 
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looks  remarkably  well.  I saw  one  of  his  married  daughters  and  one 
single — a little  girl,  and  a grown  sou.  Ben  Brinker’s  son  married 
another  daughter,  and  they  are  living  at  Silver  Clitf  with  him.  AVe 
had  an  exceedingly  nice  supper,  like  what  Winchester  people  seem  to 
know  how  to  serve — handsome,  homelike,  in  ancient  Virginia  style. 
It  seemed,  when  we  talked  of  old  times  and  things,  to  obliterate 
the  long  distance  which  now  separates  me  from  my  State.  Of  course 
she  was  delighted  to  see  me  and  talk  over  Winchester’s  people  and 
affiiirs.  The  evening  passed  pleasantly  and  rapidly. 

AVhilst  there,  another  thunder-storm  threatened.  Before  it  began  to 
rain,  I insisted  upon  going.  I wanted  to  reach  the  Hotel  before  it 
arrived.  Spindle  said  he  had  ordered  the  carriage  to  return  ; but  I 
preferred  to  walk.  AVhen  we  got  a square,  the  rain  began  to  come 
down  in  torrents.  AVe  stepped  into  a portico,  but  it  drove  in  so 
furiously,  that  we  determined  to  ring  the  bell.  Roy,  the  night  being 
very  dark,  had  stepped  into  the  gutter,  being  just  ahead  of  Brinker 
and  myself ; he  declared  that  he  had  gone  in  up  to  his  knees — profit- 
ing  by  his  experience,  we  avoided  that.  AVhen  the  door  was  opened 
we  were  politely  invited  in,  and  found  a gentleman  lived  there  who 
had  just  removed  to  this  city  from  Alichigan.  AA’^e  had  some  pleasant 
chat.  His  son  furnished  umbrellas  and  escorted  us  to  the  street  cars, 
one  or  two  squares  off,  and  we  then  came  back  by  tram  to  the  Hotel. 

I have,  as  a compliment,  been  presented  passes  over  the  Colorado 
Roads.  Mr.  Allen  is  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  Bondholders, 
whose  interests  are  very  large  in  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system, 
and  its  President  has  tendered  to  him,  and  through  him  to  us, 
his  private  train.  Locomotive,  Parlor  Car,  Sleeper,  and  Kitchen  Car, 
to  send  us  about  the  State,  and  do  all  he  can  to  make  our  sojourn 
and  travel  pleasant  and  profitable.  I do  not  know  now  what  my 
movements  will  be,  but  will  inform  you  from  time  to  time.  Colo- 
rado, after  California,  is  the  most  interesting  State  AA^est  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  I will  not  leave  it  without  seeing  something  of  its 
wonders,  especially  under  such  advantages  as  I will  have.  I am 
sorry  to  impose  upon  your  Uncle  Taylor  so  much  trouble,  but  it 
would  be  poor  economy  of  time  and  money,  to  be  so  far  from  home 
and  return  without  seeing  what  I came  for,  as  I have  hitherto 
remarked.  I hope  I will  get  back  before  my  harvest,  but  can  say 
nothing  definite  now. 

AVrite  and  send  papers  to  Chicago.  I hope  your  father  and  mother 
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are  well.  Give  them  my  love.  I received  a long  letter  from  Mrs. 
Nelson.  When  you  write  give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  I will  write 
when  I can  catch  a little  time  in  my  busy,  rapid  movements.  Send 
this  to  Charles,  with  kindest  wishes  for  him  and  all. 

AflFectionately, 

F. 

I forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Bryan,  Major  Legh  Page’s  nephew, 
came  to  see  me  to-day  to  invite  me  to  pay  them  a visit  at  Idaho 
Springs,  where  they  noware;  and  whilst  at  dinner  his  father  also 
called  to  join  his  invitation  and  urge  me  to  accept.  He  thinks  I 
w'ould  enjoy  a sojourn  at  the  interesting  place.  Charles  knows  who 
they  are.  My  friend  Miss  Page,  Legh’s  sister,  has  returned  from 
Europe,  and  is  now  staying  with  them.  I am  delighted  to  hear  the 
result  in  Winchester — only  sorry  it  was  not  complete. 


[No.  36.]^ 


Beebe  House,  Manitou,  Colorado, 

Saturday,  June  10,  1882. 


Uly  Dear  Margaret, — 


I mailed  in  Denver  to  Taylor,  this  morning,  a letter  addressed  to 
Mary,  giving  an  account  of  my  movements  up  to  last  night.  I tried 
again  at  the  Post  Office ; no  papers — what  can  be  the  reason  ? It 
is  a great  disappointment  to  me,  for  I have  not  time  to  read  the  daily 
siieets,  my  movements  are  so  constant,  and  I wait  till  I receive  the 
Richmond  and  Winchester  papers  and  such  others  as  Taylor  may 
send  containing  matter  of  special  interest,  which  give  me  a sum- 
mary of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  and  at  home.  I wonder 
why  Taylor  failed  to  send  them?  But  whilst  suffering  this  disap- 
pointment, I was  delighted  to  get  a letter  from  Charles,  of  June  6th. 

Tliis  morning  I amused  myself  in  walking  about  and,  in  doing  so, 
called  to  thank  the  Railroad  Superintendent  for  furnishing  me  a free 
ticket  over  all  the  Colorado  roads ; and  also  stopped  to  see  Mr. 
Jenkins  at  his  office.  He  and  his  partner  are  nicely  fixed,  hand- 
some rooms  and  finely  furnished ; had  quite  a talk  with  him  ; says 
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he  thinks  his  party  made  a great  blunder  in  Virginia,  and  so  does 
every  Republican  I have  met  on  my  travels,  without  exception. 

At  one  o’clock,  we — Colonel  Talbott  and  wife,  Mr.  Allen  and  wife. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mein  and  myself — w’ere  on  our  way  by  rail  to  this 
place.  The  route  is  on  the  main  line  to  Colorado  Springs,  seventy- 
five  miles.  We  then  changed  cars  to  a narrow  gauge  and  ran  by  branch 
road  five  miles  to  this  place.  The  ride  was  an  ascending  one  the  entire 
distance,  rising  until  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  wai^ 
reached.  The  country  after  leaving  Denver  becomes  more  rolling 
and  broken,  for  we  are  constantly,  though  gradually,  nearing  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Range,  which  ever  bounds  the  Western  horizon  for 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  with  its  rugged  yet  picturesque  out- 
lines. Long’s  Peak  on  the  North,  Gray’s  Peak — the  Dome  of  the 
Continent, — and 'then  Pike’s  Peak,  conspicuous  with  their  regal*, 
summits  and  diadems  of  snow,  more  than  fourteen  thousand  feet  in 
height,  shining  .splendidly  in  the  pure  atmosphere. 

The  quantity  of  rain  they  have  had  is  unprecedented — thunder 
showers  almost  every  day  have  kept  the  country  green  and  added 
greatly  to  its  attractiveness  and  beauty.  For  Colorado,  like  the  two 
season  countries,  during  the  dry,  is  yellow  : gold  under  the  surface, 
golden  upon  it.  To  see  the  country  at  its  best,  I am  here  at  a for- 
tunate time.  The  rains  do  not  interfere  with  my  movement.s — 
simply  passing  showers  that  settle  the  dust  and  refresh  vegetation 
and  clear  up  the  sky.  They  can  rely  on  no  crop  with  any  certainty 
without  irrigation.  And  now  a corporation  has  been  organized  to 
convey  the  waters  of  the  Platte  many  miles  in  a large  trench  or  canal 
to  supply  thousands  of  acres  and  bring  them  into  productiveness. 
This  will  be  a great  thing  for  this  portion  of  Colorado,  and  will  sur- 
round Denver  with  rich  farms  and  add  to  the  elements  already 
working  for  the  coming  importance  of  the  Golden  City  of  the  Plains. 

The  Depot  at  Colorado  Springs  is  a short  distance  out  of  the  city, 
for  it  is  a place  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  people.  We  did  not  see 
it,  the  trains  making  sharp  connections,  not  allowing  us  time  to  go 
there.  From  the  Depot,  Pike’s  Peak,  from  base  to  summit,  was  before 
us,  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  dis- 
playing itself  gorgeously.  It  can  be  ascended  on  horseback,  a ride 
of  fifteen  miles,  though  it  seems  through  the  transparent  atmosphere 
an  easy  walk. 

Manitou  is,  as  I have  said,  five  miles  from  Colorado  Springs,  off 
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to  the  West.  When  we  moved,  it  was  Westward,  and  we  plunged  into 
the  mountains.  Manitou  is  a watering-place,  situated,  as  it  were,  in  a 
cusp : around  it  are  mountains  rising  in  separate  peaks,  between  which 
are  Canons  of  striking  impressiveness,  affording  pleasant  drives  and 
walks,  in  the  heart  of  which  the  springs,  some  five  or  six,  are  located. 
They  are  of  soda  and  iron,  very  strong  both  in  ingredients  and  flow. 
There  are  quite  a number  of  Hotels,  large  and  small,  and  cottages, 
showing  that  it  is  a watering-place  of  considerable  resort,  having 
earned  for  itself,  by  the  virtue  of  the  waters  and  fashionable  display, 
the  name  of  the  Saratoga  of  Colorado.  The  house  where  we  are  is 
quite  large  and  well  kept. 

The  truth  is,  this  State  everywhere  you  travel  has  put  on  the  airs 
of  an  advanced  material  civilization,  and  comforts  and  luxuries 
abound.  I don’t  know  in  America  so  “ big”  a little  city  as  Denver, 
and  here  at  this ' hotel  everything  indicates  the  presence  of  those 
a]ipointments  which  the  Yankee  knows  how  to  make  for  the  physical 
comfort  of  life,  and  which  are  such  a certain  inducement  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. We  walked  out  after  tea  and  luxuriated  in  the  mountain  scenery 
and  delicious  atmosphere.  Over  the  summit  of  a nearer  elevation 
rose  Pike’s  Peak,  covered  with  snow,  seemingly  just  at  hand,  though 
eleven  miles  distant.  Thus  ended  the  day. 

Manitou,  Same  Hotel,  Sunday,  June  11,  1882.  » 

This  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  hired  two  carriages  to  visit  points 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  We  first  drove,  over  a good  road,  to 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  This  is  quite  an  imposing  scene,  a few  miles 
from  Manitou.  It  is  a Park  of  rolling  or  undulating  ground,  not 
remarkable  for  trees  or  vegetation,  for  these  are  scattered,  small,  and 
stunted;  but  for  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  numbers  of  them 
isolated — some,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  sandstone, 
worn  by  the  weather  into  fantastic  shapes.  We  enter  between  two 
lofty  but  narrow  columns,  called  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  are  in  an  area 
of  probably  four  hundred  acres,  completely  enclosed  and  hemmed  in 
from  the  surrounding  plains  by  mountains  on  the  West,  and  North  ; 
by  ravines  on  the  South,  and  on  the  East  by  red  sandstone  cliffs. 
They  are  scattered  irregularly  about,  and  seem  to  have  been  in 
strata,  among  rocks  of  different  species  and  soil,  and  by  a violent 
convulsion  of  nature  thrown  from  a horizontal  into  a vertical  position 
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and  then,  acted  on  by  water,  to  have  been  worn  into  the  shapes  and 
features  they  now  bear — sometimes  small  and  sometimes  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  I climbed  upon  some  of  them  and 
obtained  fine  views  of  the  mountain  Range,  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  with  Pike’s  Peak  towering  above,  crowned  with  snow. 

We  then  visited,  a mile  farther,  a private  residence,  called  Glen 
Eyrie,  owned  by  General  Palmer,  President  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad.  This  is  now  quite  a noted  place  in  this  country. 
Palmer  has  taken  an  area  much  like  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  wild 
and  uncultivated,  and  has  built  a costly  summer  home,  and  with 
great  good  taste  made  it  a charming  spot,  by  simply  using  the 
advantages  which  nature  afforded.  Around  it  are  rugged  clilfs,  and 
through  it  flows  a limpid  mountain  stream,  skilfully  utilized,  until 
it  is  hard  to  decide  between  the  rival  claims  of  Nature  and  Art — so 
tastefully  is  it  adorned. 

We  then  rode  back  to  Manitou,  and  went  thence  up  the  Ute  Pass 
and  the  Williams  Canon.  The  former,  once  a trail,  now  a road  over 
the  mountains,  ornamented  with  a picturesque  waterfall ; the  latter, 
one  of  those  gorges  made  by  the  waters  in  countless  centuries,  through 
the  everlasting  hills,  and  presenting,  at  every  step,  some  new  and 
attractive  scene.  I have  spoken  so  often  of  them,  that  I shall  not 
trouble  you  with  any  description  of  this,  save  to  say,  that  it  is  a wild 
place,  the  rocks  rising  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  narrow 
cleft.  Yv’hen  we  reached  the  end  of  the  carriage  way.  Col.  Mein  and 
I got  out  and  let  the  others  return  with  the  vehicle,  whilst  we  walked 
further  up  the  Canon,  enjoying  the  scene  and  the  pleasant  atmosphere. 

We  also  visited  a Cave,  which  opened  on  the  Canon,  extending  into 
the  mountains  half  a mile  or  more,  called  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  high 
sounding  enough,  like  the  names  they  are  so  fond  of  giving  most  of 
the  objects  of  interest  in  this  country.  But,  really,  it  is  right  much  of 
a Cave,  penetrating  a considerable  distance  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

We  then  strolled  back  to  town,  two  miles,  and  in  the  afternoon 
went,  by  invitation,  to  Dr.  Bell’s,  Vice-President  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad,  who  lives  near  by,  to  see  a fine  painting  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  Moran,  a scene  in  the  Rocky  Range, 
which  I hope  to  visit.  It  is  certainly  a fine  work  of  art.  I again 
enjoyed  a view  of  Pike’s  Peak  this  afternoon,  from  a hill  on  the 
suburbs.  Will  I ever  weary  of  the  fascinations  with  which  snow- 
clad  mountains  adorn  themselves? — Thus  the  day  ended. 
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Tabor  House,  Gunnison,  Colorado, 

Monday,  June  12,  1882. 

This,  of  all  the  clays  of  my  tour,  for  scenic  charm  and  interest,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  This  morning.  Dr.  Bell,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  his  wife — 
General  W.  J.  Palmer,  President  of  the  Road,  is  absent — General 
Dodge,  the  General  Manager,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mein,  and  myself,  started  from  Mani- 
tou,  in  the  vice-president’s  private  train,  for  a trip  over  the  Rio 
Grande  system  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Allen,  I have  before  told  you, 
is  the  Agent  of  the  Dutch  Bondholders,  who  have  large  interests 
here,  and  is  prospecting  the  basis  of  their  investments.  Colonel 
Talbott  is  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  the  leading  railroad  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States.  Colonel  Mein  and  wife,  and  I were 
invited  to  join  them,  and  of  course  I could  not  allow  such  a good 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  wonderful  railroad  engineering,  and  country 
to  pass  unimproved. 

We  left  Manitou  at  eight  o’clock  a.  m.,  stopped  a few  moments  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  then  struck  South  for  Pueblo.  We  travelled 
along  the  Rocky  Range,  having  Pike’s  Peak  in  view  the  entire 
distance — a beautiful  object  in  the  landscape,  beguiling  us  with  its 
imposing  presence.  On  the  East,  rolled  the  same  undulating  plain, 
of  which  I have  several  times  written,  getting  rougher  and  more 
rugged  as  we  advanced.  Pueblo  is  a thriving  city,  situated  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  where  it  is  joined  by  Fontaine  Creek.  It  has  a popu- 
lation of  four  or  five  thousand,  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural,  mining 
and  grazing  region,  the  metropolis  of  South  Colorado,  having  the 
Ijunatic  Asylum,  a very  large  Smelting  Mill,  and  a Manufactory  of 
Bessemer  Steel,  and  others  of  less  import. 

We  stayed  liei'e  a short  time,  and  then  turned  sharp  to  the  M’^est 
and  quickly  touched  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains.  Following  the 
Arkansas,  we  reached,  in  forty-one  miles.  Canon  City,  at  an  altitude  - 
of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  and  a popula- 
tion of  about  two  thousand,  well  laid  out  and  built,  and  seemingly 
thrifty  and  well  to  do.  In  two  miles  more  we  plunged  into  the  Cafiou 
of  that  River,  and  followed  it  for  eight  miles,  sometimes  with  walls, 
three  thousand  feet  high  ; then  swept  into  the  Royal  Gorge  where  the 
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stream  has  cut  its  way  through  the  immense  mountain,  whose  sides 
rise  up  from  its  banks  on  either  hand  thousands  of  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  There  is  only  room  for  the  River  and  the  track 
— the  former,  the  whole  distance,  rushing  an  impetuous,  furious 
torrent;  the  latter,  cut  from  the  mountain  side,  and  when  this  is 
impracticable  by  the  narrowness  of  the  gorge,  suspended  over  the 
flood  with  iron  bars  sprung  from  rock  to  rock.  More  skilful 
engineering  and  more  engaging  scenery  I have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 
Still  rolling  along  the  banks  of  the  River,  which  has  preceded  us  in 
time,  and  engineered  and  quarried  its  own  course  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  we  emerge  from  the  towering  heights,  and  the  mountains 
recede,  giving  us  distant  views  of  their  exquisite  outlines,  in  many 
plaees  covered  with  snow,  and  everj^where  enchanting  by  their  varied 
contour  and  colors,  and  impressive  majesty. 

Between  us  and  them  sometimes  valleys  stretched  in  a repose, 
which  one  would  think  guarded  by  these  quiet  Peaks  too  perfectly 
ever  to  be  disturbed.  Yet  they  now  and  then  send  down  from 
their  snowy  summits  violent  storms,  one  of  which  we  experienced,  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  so  rough  that  we  thought  the 
glass  of  our  car  windows  would  be  broken  to  pieces.  In  a little 
while,  however,  it  passed,  and  the  landsca25e  was  lighted  up  by 
the  sun,  brighter  than  before.  Thus  we  came  in  our  handsomely 
appointed  car,  lunching  and  dining  in  comfort,  without  the  rush  and 
scramble  of  the  Station.  We  reach  South  Arkansas,  a lively  little 
town,  which  makes  as  much  noise  as  its  size  permits,  and  claims  to 
have  a future.  Here  we  turn  South-westward,  seeking  Gunnison  by 
a branch  road,  and  traversing  Poncho  Pass,  near  by  which  are  Poncho 
Hot  Springs  high  up  upon  the  mountain.  Towards  the  afternoon  we 
began  to  ascend  Marshall  Pass,  the  loftiest  now  crossed  by  rail,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Hitherto  during  the  day  we  had  been  careering  through  deep 
gorges,  with  rugged  rocks  rising  above  us,  almost  shutting  out  the 
sky,  or  gliding  through  valleys  enclosed  in  mountain  rims  and 
watered  by  rapid  streams.  Now  we  begin  to  climb  the  sides  and 
summits,  as  we  go,  peak  after  peak,  until  we  reach  an  elevation  of 
nearly  11,000  feet,  almost  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  I 
recall  no  scenes  of  my  travel  experience  to  equal  these,  save  on  the  road 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  far 
more  varied  in  its  whole  run,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  wellnigh 
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every  climate.  But  the  masterly  skill  displayed  in  surmounting 
these  immense  heights  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  there  or  on  any 
American  road  over  which  I have  journeyed.  This  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion three  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  Mexican. 

As  we  rise,  following  the  ti’end  of  the  mountains,  we  can  see  our 
track,  both  before  and  behind,  for  miles,  many  times  in  its  curves 
along  the  ridges  doubling  upon  itself,  but  still  creeping  higher  and 
higher.  Whilst  we  climb,  far  off  on  the  loftier  ranges  we  see  the 
shimmer  of  the  setting  sun  which,  where  we  travel,  has  fully  set 
for  us.  The  air  gets  keener  and  keener ; snow  is  falling  on  some  of 
the  summits,  adding  to  what  has  been  there  probably  for  years  in  its 
perpetual  home,  and  when  we  reach  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  Pass, 
we  are  in  a winter  scene — the  ground  and  trees  covered  with  new 
fallen  snow,  and  crisp,  glittering  frost.  The  thermometer  at  the 
station  indicated  29°,  and  we  feel,  and  things  look  like  the  dead  of 
winter ; and  it  is  not  strange  or  unnatural  in  its  chilly  realm,  eleven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Slightly  descending,  we  glide  through  Monarch  Pass  and  come  to 
Gunnison,  a new  town,  only  two  or  three  years  old,  yet  having 
four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  a mining  place  and  region — where 
Silver  claims  to  be  King.  So  does  the  potent  spell  of  this  Crowned 
Monarch  bring  men  in  herds  together.  It  looks  new — very  new — 
you  may  be  sure : indicating  that  many  have  come  to  get  rich — not 
to  stay.  The  car  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  us  all  at  night 
comfortably,  we  came  to  this  Hotel.  The  map  I sent  you  will  show 
you  the  route  I travelled,  and  where  I am,  for  the  rapidity  of  move- 
ment here  is  throwing  up  new  towns  and  cities  every  year,  requiring 
new  charts.  No  country  since  the  world  began  is  making  geography 
so  fast  as  the  Gi’eat  West.  The  distance  from  Manitou  to  Colorado 
Springs  five  miles ; from  Colorado  Springs  to  Pueblo  forty-five ; 
from  Pueblo  to  Gunnison  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Leadville,  Tuesday,  June  13,  1882. 

We  were  up  this  morning  early,  breakfasted  by  seven  o’clock  at 
the  Hotel  in  Gunnison,  and  by  eight  were  on  the  car  ready  to  start. 
Last  night,  arriving  after  dark,  and  the  distance  to  be  walked  con- 
siderable, we  came  in  squads,  and  did  not  count  our  party  till  we  had 
gathered  at  the  Hotel ; then  we  found  that  Colonel  Mein  was  missing. 
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At  this  his  wife  was  panic-stricken,  and  the  rest  of  us  far  from  being 
comfortable.  Waiting  awhile  and  he  not  appearing,  our  anxiety  in- 
creased, for  the  night  was  very  dark,  the  distance  a mile  or  two,  and  the 
population  such  as  belongs  to  a fresh  young  mining  town.  We  got  the 
one  or  two  policemen  who  preserve  the  peace  of  Gunnison,  and  with 
lanterns  all  hands  went  out  to  search.  Not  hearing  of  the  lost  one 
anywhere  in  town  or  along  the  road,  we  returned  to  the  dejiot  and 
found  him  resting  quietly,  undisturbed  by  our  alarm,  having  missed 
his  way  last  night,  and  again  sought  refuge  on  the  train  where  he 
proposed  to  spend  the  night.  I could  not  last  night  see  the  town,  or 
its  surroundings.  This  morning  the  opportunity  was  afiForded.  On 
turning  out,  a very  fine  day  welcomed  us,  and  the  scene  was  at  its  best. 

The  town  is  located  in  a great  basin,  seven  thousand,  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains.  This  basin, 
supposed  once  to  have  been  a Lake,  overlooked  by  the  high  peaks  and 
battlements,  is  dry  land  now,  level  or  gently  undulating,  the  waters 
having  carved  out  the  beautiful  Gunnison  Caiion  in  ages  gone, 
through  which  they  took  their  seaward  flight.  I think,  as  far  as 
site  is  concerned,  Gunnison  is  more  beautiful  than  Denver,  for  the 
encircling  mountains  stand  out  in  full  view,  the  plain  extending  in 
clear  vision  to  their  feet,  and  are  of  varied  height  and  bearing ; whose 
summits  send  down  their  sparkling  streams  to  Gunnison  as  a central 
point.  There  are  no  trees  of  any  import,  but  the  bright,  sharp  atmos- 
phere brings  out  with  wonderful  distinctness  the  mountain  lines,  and 
the  lightness  with  which  they  spring  from  the  plain  and  rest  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Earth,  rising,  peak  after  peak,  in  ranges  along  the 
horizon,  or  receding,  line  after  line,  the  higher  ones  covered  with 
gleaming  snow,  make  up  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  splendid  amphitheatres  I have  ever  seen. 

Whilst  at  the  Station,  a dairyman  drove  up  and  I had  some  talk 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a good  grass  country,  and  for  some 
kinds  of ’vegetables  and  hay ; said,  however,  that  in  winter  he  had  to 
drive  his  stock  to  a more  distant  field.  I should  think  from  the 
appearance  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  climate,  nothing  could 
be  raised  without  irrigation,  and  from  the  great  elevation  not  much 
then,  save  the  products  I have  named.  For  profit,  this  is  rather  the 
land  of  mining. 

A little  after  eight  o’clock,  we  were  under  steam  for  Crested  Butte, 
a place  still  farther  into  the  mountains,  and  distant  Northwest  from 
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Gunnison  twenty-eight  miles.  The  scenery  is  much  like  tliat  of 
which  I liave  written  fully,  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  traveller. 
In  seeing  it  now,  I have  great  advantages.  This  car  upon  which  I 
am  writing,  with  every  convenience  around  me,  is  a handsome  one, 
fitted  up  elegantly,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  work.  There  are 
baths,  several  dressing  rooms  and  toilets  with  their  luxui’ious 
appointments,  and  a parlor  with  windows,  around  for  observation, 
with  arm  chairs  in  which  you  can  lounge  and  look  out  upou  Nature 
displaying  her  lavish  wealth.  Crested  Butte  is  eight  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  present  terminus 
of  this  division  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Boad,  on  its  line  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  named  after  a peak  of  curious  formation,  half  a 
mile  distant,  cut  by  time  into  ravines  and  gulches,  between  which, 
around  the  summit,  rise  spires,  castellated  rocks,  domes  and  pinnacles 
in  numberless  forms  and  colors,  added  to  in  picturesqueness  by  pines, 
cedars,  aspens,  vines,  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  hue  and  shade, 
presenting  a scene  of  remarkable  variety  and  attractiveness.  What  a 
grand  road  for  beauty  and  interest  it  will  be  when  completed, 
winding  through  or  climbing,  the  whole  distance,  these  massive 
mountains,  with  their  undeveloped  resources  of  aesthetic  interest ! 

We  visited  a coal  mine  and  some  coke  ovens  here.  They  claim 
that  these  mines  are  of  fine  quality  and  of  inexliaustible  quantity. 
Dr.  Bell  and  his  wife  remained,  and  the  rest  of  us,  after  spend- 
ing a few  hours,  started  upon  our  return,  passing  over  the  same  route 
to  Salida  or  South  Arkansas,  the  junction  of  the  Leadville  Branch, 
distance  one  hundred  and  one  miles.  Here  General  Dodge,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Talbott,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mein  left  us;  General  Dodge  to 
return  to  Denver  on  business.  Colonels  Talbott  and  Mein  and  their 
wives  bound  for  Chicago,  Colonel  Mein  on  his  way  to  England,  to 
attend  to  the  argument  of  an  important  cause,  on  appeal  from  the  Aus- 
tralian courts,  in  which  he  has  engaged  my  friend,  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
as  his  associate.  He  says  Benjamin  is  as  well  known  in  Australia  as 
here,  and  in  England,  and  they  are  amazed  at  the  rapid  and  easy 
manner  in  which  he  has  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  English  Bar.  I 
hope  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  will  pay  me  a visit  on  my  return  home. 
We  have  had  a pleasant  time  together.  He  thinks  he  will  leave  for 
England  before  I return ; but  has  promised  me  to  run  down  from 
New  York,  if  he  does  not. 

General  Dodge  will  join  me  again ; but  should  he  not,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Allen  and  I have  the  train  at  our  disposal,  to  go  when  and  where  we 
please  through  Colorado,  with  every  convenience  of  conductor,  and  of 
servants  and  appointments.  I am  fortunate  again,  and  I must  not 
lose  the  opportunity,  for  as  I have  already  remarked,  Colorado  is, 
after  California,  the  most  interesting  State  in  the  Union,  if  she  does 
not  equal  her,  since  the  construction  of  these  wonderful  railroads. 
Colonel  and  INIrs.  Talbott  say  they  look  forward  to  my  visit  to 
Chicago,  where  they  reside,  with  much  interest,  and  will  make  the 
time  pleasant  and  profitable  for  me.  I will  stop  now  and  mail  this 
letter  here.  Love  to  Doctor,  Mary,  Taylor,  Charles,  and  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

P.  S. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  I came  on  to  Leadville,  reaching 
here  at  10  p.  m. — distance  from  Salida  sixty-one  miles. 


[No.  37.] 

On  Train,  Colorado,  Wednesday,  June  14,  1882. 
3Iy  Dear  Taylor; — 

I closed  my  letter  to  Margaret  and  started  it  to  your  address  this 
morning  from  Leadville.  We  breakfasted  on  the  Car,  in  Leadville, 
and  then  set  out  to  see  the  town  and  vicinity.  This,  you  know,  is 
quite  a famous  place;  about  the  year  1877  or  ’78  splendid  mines  of 
silver  were  discovered  in  the  hills  on  or  near  its  site,  and  great  crowds 
of  prospecters,  adventurers  and  what-nots  rushing  in, — within  two 
years  it  was  thought  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  people  had 
gathered  here  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a city  had  suddenly 
sprung  into  life.  It  now  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants; 
of  course,  many  of  those  who  came  in  the  beginning  have  scattered  to 
other  fields  of  labor  or  speculation,  and  Leadville  has  settled  down,  as 
her  citizens  contend,  with  a normal  population,  and  is  growing  with  a 
healthy,  steady  growth. 

It  looks  young,  very  young.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  of 
the  most  evanescent  character,  and  they  are  built,  and  the  streets  laid 
out,  among  the  stumps  of  trees  recently  cut  down.  The  site  is  not 
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nearly  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  Gunnison.  It  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  within  whose  bowels  is  hid  the  ore  that  has  made 
it  celebrated,  and  they  are  working  upon  and  under  the  side,  just 
above  the  town  and  overlooking  it.  In  front,  six  or  eight  miles 
beyond  a valley,  stand  Mount  Elbert  and  Mount  Massive  covered 
with  snow,  among  the  highest  in  the  state — the  latter  the  loftiest, 
save  Sierra  Blanca,  though  all  three  are  over  fourteen  thousand  feet. 
The  streets  have  not  been  paved,  the  place  is  too  juvenile  to  have 
put  on  the  garb  of  a city,  though  big  enough  to  splutter  and  fuss,  as 
parvenus  are  apt  to  do. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  I walked  around  to  see  what  manner  of 
town  it  is.  Quite  orderly  enough  we  found  it,  and  with  the  appear- 
ance and  stir  of  business.  He  met  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  from 
Chicago,  Mr.  Goodell,  who  came  here  at  the  birth  of  the  town,  five 
years  ago.  We  took  a carriage  and  all  went  to  visit  the  mines  on  the 
hill  of  which  I have  spoken,  near  the  suburbs,  half  a mile  out,  called 
the  Morning  Star,  a flashy  name,  but  not  more  pretentious  than  it 
deserves ; for  it  has  paid  its  owners,  in  three  or  four  years,  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  of  profits. 

Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Allen,  and  I,  with  the  gentleman  in  charge,  went 
down  its  shaft  five  hundred  feet;  Mrs.  Allen  could  not  go.  We  were 
lowered  in  an  iron  basket  or  barrel  with  a cable  worked  by  steam — 
apparently  perfectly  safe.  The  mine  is  elegantly  tunnelled  and  braced 
with  heavy  timbers.  We  went  through  the  leads  and  saw  them 
taking  out  the  silver  ore,  sometimes  showing  in  veins  or  fissures  very 
thin,  sometimes  the  thickness  of  several  feet.  I reckon  you  think  I 
will  or  ought  to  know  somewhat  about  mines  and  mining  before  I get 
home.  Our  conductor,  an  experienced,  intelligent  man,  showed  us  the 
veins  and  pockets  of  the  precious  ore,  now  abundant  and  rich,  yet  liable 
to  fail  or  disappear — whither  the  miner  could  not  tell,  having  the  char- 
acteristic of  riches  in  other  forms,  of  “ taking  to  itself  wings.”  The 
discovery,  too,  he  said,  of  these  mines,  by  which  a few  have  grown 
fabulously  rich,  was  not  the  result  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  purely 
the  accidental  fortune  of  “ Grub-Stake  and  Luck  ” — the  hap-hazard 
finding  of  some  ignorant  chap  who,  whilst  he  wandered  and  prospected, 
was  paid  and  fed  by  another  of  rather  more  money.  Through  this 
method,  fortune  has  smiled  upon  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  mining 
regions,  who  can  take  no  credit  to  themselves  for  special  sagacity,  or 
science,  or  skill. 
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After  having  satisfied  ourselves  concerning  Leadville  and  its  mines, 
we  started  with  our  train  for  Kokomo,  a town  farther  north,  distant 
eighteen  miles : the  ride,  as  hitherto,  through  the  mountains  and 
very  pleasant,  with  views  of  Fletcher  and  Buckskin  Peaks,  each 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height.  Kokomo  is  another 
mining  town ; now,  every  house  is  new  : without  an  exception,  I 
believe,  frame  and  weatherboarded,  and  also  among  the  stumps  of 
the  lately-felled  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
this  vigorous  young  country — the  rapidity  with  which  towns  and 
cities  are  founded  and  built.  Thousands  of  people  of  every  age  and 
condition  rush  together,  are  instantly  organized,  and  when  you  would 
suppose  ready  for  any  issue  of  rapine  and  deviltry,  are  soon  blended 
with  the  best  and  most  highly  educated  spirits  into  a well  ordei’ed 
society : frequently  through  the  throes  of  vigilance  committees  and 
lynch  laws ; often  by  the  quiet  welding  of  antagonistic  passions 
and  interests  into  order,  under  the  supremacy  of  that  genius  for 
government  which  belongs  so  preeminently  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Mr.  Goodell  has  evidently,  and  his  family,  moved  in  the  best 
society ; living  here  are  scores,  who  were  born  and  have  moved  in 
the  worst. 

Upon  our  return  to  Leadville,  a few  hours  later,  he  took  us  to  his 
house,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  a sprightly  young  lady,  joined  us  in 
a drive  to  the  Twin  Lakes,  a new  Watering  Place,  in  which  Mr. 
Goodell  is  interested,  situated  on  the  side  of  Mount  Elbert,  five  miles 
distant,  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  can  be  made  a lovely  spot.  Behind  it  rises 
this  immense  mountain,  covered  now  with  snow.  ISTear  the  Hotel, 
which  is  new  and  handsome,  are  two  Lakes  of  different  elevations — one 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  house,  the  other  lower,  both  of  fresh  spark- 
ling water,  fed  by  a cascade  which  tumbles  down  from  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  Belowq  a valley  extends  to  Leadville  which  is  in  full 
view,  lying  at  the  base  of  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain. On  the  South  the  elevations  spring  from  the  water’s  edge, 
clothed  with  trees ; on  the  North  a reach  of  prairie.  The  place  is 
called  Evergreen  Lakes.  I told  Mr.  Goodell  he  would  have  to  find, 
for  it  was  quite  worthy  of,  a better  name. 

We  drove  back  to  a station  called  Malta,  two  miles  South  of  Lead- 
ville, which  we  reached  about  six  p.  m. ; then  took  our  train  again, 
that  we  had  ordered  to  meet  us  there,  and  in  a few  minutes  were 
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on  the  road  to  Pueblo.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  of 
this  ride,  save  that  along  the  West,  parallel  to  the  road,  stretches  the 
towering  Sawatch  Range  of  snow-clad  mountains.  Mounts  Ouray, 
Sliavano,  Yale,  Horn’d,  Grizzly,  each,  except  the  last,  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  We  dined  on  our  car,  went  to 
bed,  and  our  train  moved  on  all  night. 

It  just  occurs  to  me : on  the  first  day,  when  I came  to  the  car, 
Colonel  Talbott  mentioned  that  the  cook  told  him  he  was  from 
Winchester,  Virginia,  and  knew  me.  I went  to  the  Kitchen  Car 
and  spoke  to  him.  He  said  his  name  was  Bruce,  that  he  belonged  to 
Miss  Susan  White  (who  is  she?),  and  that  he  left  Winchester  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  He  is  a mulatto,  and  one  of  the  best  cooks  I know. 
Said  he  recognized  me.  WY  have  a cook,  a dining-room  servant,  a 
conductor,  a brakeman,  an  engineer,  and  fireman.  We  have  every- 
thing furnished  ns  by  the  president  of  the  road ; no  trouble  or 
expense ; our  train  runs  when  and  where  we  wish,  and  things  are 
delightful  for  a traveller  prospecting  like  myself.  Certainly,  my 
good  fortune  never  fails  me  on  this  tour.  I could  not,  by  possibility, 
have  seen  Colorado  under  more  favorable  auspices. 

Dueango,  Colorado,  Thursday,  June  15,  1882. 

This  town  is  young  too,  not  old  enough  to  be  on  the  map,  not 
more  than  eighteen  months  of  age — yet  it  has  thirty-five  hundred 
people  and  shows  itself  off  like  a sure-enough  city.  It  is  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Pueblo  in  the  South-Western  part  of 
the  state,  among  the  mountains  near  the  terminus  of  that  branch  of 
this  extraordinary  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system,  which  is  pene- 
trating with  its  track  every  part  of  Colorado,  and  large  portions  of 
the  adjoining  states  and  territories.  No  mountain  or  mountain  Pass 
seems  too  high  for  it  to  scale,  and  no  Cation  too  rugged  or  dark  for  it 
to  penetrate.  It  must  have  most  energetic  and  enterprising  men  at 
its  head  and  in  control  of  its  affairs,  for  it  has  lifted  the  veil  from 
scenery  unsurpassed,  and,  they  claim,  is  opening  up  a country  of 
inexhaustible  resources  in  minerals  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
developed. 

From  what  I have  seen,  I must  allow  the  claim;  and  I am 
constantly  wonder-stricken  when  I see  how  cities  have  risen  upon  its 
pathway,  and  hitherto  hidden  wealth  has  been  exposed  and  utilized. 
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See  what  a journey  I have  made  to-day,  on  a railroad  only  two  or 
three  years  old.  When  I awoke  this  morning,  we  were  moving.  I 
rose  at  daylight,  and  found  myself  south  of  Pueblo  a few  miles.  I 
opened  the  windows  of  our  drawing-room,  and  enjoyed  the  scene 
sometime  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  up.  The  country  is  much 
the  same  in  its  characteristics  as  that  from  Denver  to  Pueblo;  on 
the  right  or  West  are  still  the  noble  mountains,  towards  the  East  the 
plain  stretching  to  the  horizon.  Pike’s  Peak  has  disappeared  on  the 
North,  and  the  Spanish  Peaks,  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  two  imposing  mountains,  have  taken  its  place  as 
objects  of  admiration  in  the  landscape  towards  the  South,  and  thus  it 
is  till  we  reach  Cucharas,  the  junction  of  the  roads. 

We  then  turn  to  the  West  and  approach  the  mountains  more  nearly 
and  soon  are  in  their  midst.  Now  we  have  Baldy  and  Sierra  Blanca 
on  the  North,  to  divide  our  admiration  with  the  Spanish  Peaks  on 
the  South,  for  we  are  between  them.  Sierra  Blanca  is  the  highest 
Peak  in  Colorado — fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet. 

Soon  we  begin  to  ascend  the  Veta  Pass,  and  as  in  the  Marshall,  of 
which  I have  written,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  skill  displayed  in 
engineering  the  roadway ; it  is  equally  so  to  watch  the  engine  as  it 
struggles  up  its  winding  course,  doubling  on  itself  along  the  crests  of 
the  mountains,  reminding  me  much  of  that  which  crosses  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  North  Carolina  at  Ashville.  You  can  see  the  road  above 
and  below  often,  three  or  four  times,  as  it  winds  around  the  peaks. 
I think  its  curves  are  more  numerous,  but  it  does  not  rise  so  high  as 
Marshall  Pass  by  more  than  a thousand  feet — nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  is  its  highest.  When  the  greatest  elevation 
is  reached,  you  glide  down  gently  into  the  San  Louis  Valley  or  Park, 
and  come  to  Fort  Garland  seated  on  the  Plain. 

You  would  infer  that  this  Park,  as  it  is  called,  has  trees  upon  it, 
for  so  the  name  implies.  Not  so  ; it  is  a plain  eighty  miles  long  by 
sixty  broad,  level  as  a prairie,  no  trees  upon  its  surface,  save  a very 
few^  on  the  margin  of  its  streams,  and  covered  with  sage  bush  and  grass; 
not  like  a prairie,  however,  in  that  the  latter  is  usually  bounded  by 
the  horizon,  this  is  girdled  by  mountains,  and  wherever  you  turn  they 
lift  their  beautiful  and  varied  outlines  like  sentinels  on  every  hand. 
The  lands  are  rich  and  only  need  the  application  of  w'ater  to  convert 
the  Park  into  a rich  and  blooming  garden.  It  will  not  produce  grain 
20 
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without  irrigation — I do  not  believe  any  land  in  Colorado  will  with 
certainty,  hut  it  now  supports  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
are  in  line  order,  showing  that  the  grass  it  grows  is  highly  nutri- 
tious. There  are  several  varieties  of  it  — bunch,  buffalo,  gamma, 
which  cure  upon  the  ground  and  are  as  good  when  dry  as  when 
green,  and  fattening,  lasting  the  whole  winter. 

Near  its  centre,  we  come  to  Alamosa,  twenty-three  miles  from  which 
is  IManassa  or  Josephite  Mormon  settlement,  an  industrious,  law- 
abiding,  anti-polygamous  set,  and  good  citizens  withal.  After  having 
traversed  the  Park,  passing  San  Antonio,  whence  a branch  road  is 
projected  to  Santa  Fe,  diu’ing  the  time  enjoying  the  magnificent 
scene  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  flanked  for  many  miles  by  the  Sangre 
di  Cristo  Range,  we  begin  again  to  ascend  the  mountains.  There 
is  a Gorge  or  Canon,  through  which  flows  a stream,  called  Los  Pinos. 
We  see  it  just  in  front  as  we  approach,  presenting  a narrow  and 
jagged  opening,  looking  as  though  the  mountain  had  been  rent  in 
twain  from  top  to  bottom.  Through  this  dashes  the  stream.  Did 
the  wearing  of  water  make  this  Gox’ge,  or  was  it  rent  by  some  more 
instant  and  powerful  force?  On  the  East,  as  we  approach,  we  see 
the  stream  almost  upon  our  level  as  it  emerges  quite  gently  from  the 
Cleft — we  afterwards  find  it  when  we  have  crossed  the  mountain, 
flowing  quite  as  gently  through  a pretty  little  valley  before  it  I’eaches 
the  mountains  which  aforetime  stood  in  its  path,  when  it  found  or 
Avrought  the  channel  which  aflbi’ds  it  passage. 

The  cars  make  their  way  through  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas 
Cailon,  of  which  I have  written  you  in  my  letters  from  Leadville ; 
not  so  here.  This  Toltec  Gorge  and  Los  Pinos  Canon  are  too 
narrow,  and  the  mountain  has,  by  long  circuit,  to  be  climbed  and 
tunnelled  by  many  curves.  But  as  the  engine  rises  by  a two 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  grade,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  what  skill 
has  done  to  enable  it  to  surmount  the  difficulties.  Higher  and  higher 
as  we  go  towards  the  rocks  which  form  the  Gorge,  the  wider  the  land- 
scape opens  on  us,  and  the  more  exciting  the  motion  and  the  scene. 
The  road  below  is  in  sight  for  miles  along  the  flank  of  the  mountain 
and  thi'ough  the  valley  which  led  us  to  its  base,  sleeping  iu  peaceful 
quiet  iu  the  distance,  whilst  at  our  side  there  yawns  a precipice  of 
more  than  one  thousand  feet.  Circling  the  Phantom  Curve,  now  and 
then  the  ragged  crags  and  vegetation  drawn  out  iu  striking  contrast, 
we  glide  into  a short  tunnel  on  the  very  summit,  cut  through  the 
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cliif  of  solid  granite,  and  look  down  from  the  window  of  our  car 
upon  the  frightful  chasm,  with  the  little  stream  flowing  there  like  a 
thread  of  silver,  thousands  of  feet  beneath  us.  And  then  we  rapidly 
descend  and  pass  into  smaller  ranges,  with  valleys  between,  some- 
times of  grass,  sometimes  of  forest  growths. 

By  the  way,  these  are  the  only  forests  I have  seen  in  Colorado.  I 
am  informed  they  extend  back  into  the  country  many  miles,  and  are 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Not  like  those  of  California,  of  course,  for 
where  else  are  there  any  such?  We  passed,  too,  through  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Apache  and  Ute  Indians,  and  saw  the  tents  and  huts  of 
the  red  men,  and  some  of  the  individuals  of  the  tribes,  and  admired 
their  flashy  blankets,  leggins,  and  paint,  and  wondered  at  the  figure 
the  “noble”  savage  could  make  of  himself.  What  a contrast  between 
him  and  John  Chinaman  ! — the  latter  with  his  developed  brain  walk- 
ing subtly  into  our  civilization  and  appropriating  its  triumphs,  whilst 
the  former  can  only  take  on  its  lowest  forms  and  thoughts.  These 
Indians  are  harmless,  but  utterly  worthless,  looking  on  apathetically 
while  the  Pale  Faces  are  moving  quietly  or  forcibly  over  their  homes, 
and  driving  them  to  their  graves.  They  have  flocks  of  goats,  some 
horses  and  cattle,  and  are  fed  and  clothed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  weekly  distributions. 

We  reached  Durango  at  eight  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  laid  up  for  the 
night. 

Charna,  New  Mexico,  Friday,  June  16,  1882. 

This  morning  early  all  hands  were  up,  and  by  six  o’clock  we  were 
moving  further  upon  the  road  Northward  towards  Silverton,  the 
present  proposed  terminus  of  this  division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  system.  We  did  not  go  the  whole  distance;  the  road  is  not 
completed  that  far.  We  went  thirty  miles  along  its  track.  The 
chief  engineer  of  this  division — Mr.  Wigglesworth — came  and  offered 
his  services  to  escort  and  show  us  the  scenes.  We  found  him  an 
intelligent  and  agreeable  gentleman.  The  ride  was  a charming  one : 
the  day  was  fine,  and  the  scenery  equal  to  any  I have  seen  in 
Coloi'ado.  It  is  upon  the  banks  of  the  Animas  River,  a branch  of 
San  Juan,  which  flows  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  cars 
do  not  run  regularly  here : without  our  special  train  I could  not  have 
seen  this  most  interesting  part  of  Colorado.  But  now  with  our  outfit 
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we  can  travel  anywhere,  and  have  the  officials  ever  looking  after  our 
comfort,  safety,  and  pleasure. 

When  we  glided  out  of  Durango,  I could  observe  the  peculiarity 
of  its  site,  located  among  the  mountains  on  every  hand  and  in  imme- 
diate presence,  their  bases  being,  not  foot-hills  or  peaks,  but  Mesas  or 
table  lands,  which  rise  one  above  another,  like  terraces;  these  terraces 
several  hundreds  of  yards  in  width  and  perfectly  level,  extend  back  to 
others  of  similar  formation  a hundred  feet  or  more  above  them,  each 
with  a clean-cut,  perpendicular  front.  These  formations  are  quite 
common  in  Mexico,  and  the  Spaniards  call  them  Mesas  or  Tables. 

The  town  is  built  upon  two  of  these  Mesas,  the  upper  one  being 
devoted  chiefly  to  dwelling  houses.  The  Animas  River  flows  along 
the  suburbs,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  yon  can  see  a country 
of  similar  formation  also  backed  by  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
without  vegetation  and  being  of  different  strata,  and  worn  by  time 
and  storm,  present  the  appearance  of  immense  castles.  You  can  infer 
that  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Durango,  with  an  altitude  of  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  feet,  is  very  attractive.  Thirty  miles 
South-West  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cliff  Builders,  supposed  by  antiquarians 
to  be  of  Aztec  origin.  No  one  knows  certainly  who  were  the  vanished 
race.  When  the  Spaniards  came  and  found  these  structures  three 
centuries  ago,  they  were  as  great  a mystery  as  now.  None  could  then 
give  any  account  of  them — their  works  had  long  since  gone  among 
pre-historic  things.  They  are  most  interesting,  because  of  their  pecu- 
liarity, and  I would  have  gone  to  see  them,  but  the  ride  was  too  long 
for  my  friends,  and  I could  not  ask  them  to  delay  during  my  absence, 
wliich  would  have  been  several  days. 

After  leaving  the  town,  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Animas  River 
and  travelled  its  length,  fifteen  miles;  and  a lovely  valley  it  is. 
Much  of  it  is  already  under  cultivation,  and  by  irrigation  is  made  to 
produce  largely.  My  attention  was  called  to  one  of  the  little  farms, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  owned  and  farmed  by  an  Englishman, 
who  made  last  year  sixteen  thousand  dollars  from  its  products — vege- 
tables, hay,  and  oats.  But  I infer,  of  course,  these  articles  were  very 
scarce  and  high  out  here,  and  he  happened  to  hit  a good  season.  The 
valley  is  ordinarily  as  rich  as  it  is  pretty,  and  the  river  flows  a strong 
Stream  through  its  centre  and  affords  abundance  of  water  for  every 
needed  purpose. 

After  we  had  passed  through  this  beautiful  valley,  with  lofty 
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summits  around  and  before  us,  we  entered  the  Canon  and  gorge  of 
the  river  where  it  makes  its  channel  through  the  mountains.  Here, 
the  engineer  told  us,  he  could  not,  in  his  survey,  follow  the  river 
along  its  course;  whilst  this  would  have  been  practicable  in  the 
valley,  he  could  not  penetrate  the  Gorge  where  the  river  makes  its 
passage  through  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains  for  three  miles  in  a 
channel  only  large  enough  for  itself,  with  perpendicular  solid  walls 
of  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  This  is  a larger  stream  than  Los  Pinos 
which  makes  the  Toltec  Gorge,  and  I think  a more  impressive  scene. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  take  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  met  the  river 
in  its  downward  flow  high  up  upon  its  course.  Then  we  travelled  for 
many  miles  along  its  banks,  through  scenery  indescribable. 

For  fifteen  miles  the  locomotive  puflbd  on  its  way,  with  mountains 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  us,  like  the  fire  which  skirted  the  ‘‘noble 
Six  Hundred : ” the  path  tortuous,  and  battlements  shutting  us  in 
on  every  hand,  making  us  to  wonder  how  we  got  where  we  were,  and 
how  we  eoidd  get  out  again.  Crooked  as  a corkscrew,  now  and  then 
appearing  to  be  driving  towards  a solid  lofty  peak,  which  seemed  to 
bar  the  path,  but  around  which  the  Canon  wound  and  along  which 
we  gently  and  safely  rolled,  the  river  dashing  by  our  side. 

AVe  stopped  at  the  terminus  of  the  track,  thirty  miles  from  Durango, 
fifteen  of  valley  and  fifteen  of  mountain  or  Canon.  Here  we  breakfasted. 
Right  before  us  stood  the  Needles,  a mountain  lifting  itself  above 
the  tree  line,  around  whose  tops  were  spires  shooting  up  like  the 
article  after  which  they  are  named.  The  clouds  were  drifting  under 
a sky  of  deepest  blue ; about*  us  on  every  side  and  near  enough  to 
be  literally  at  hand,  other  mountains  only  less  in  size  and  height,  and 
by  us  where  we  sat,  the  river  rushing  impetuously  : who  can  say  that 
was  not  a pleasant  place  to  halt — even  to  do  the  unsentimental  thing 
of  eating? 

On  our  return,  we  stopped  the  train  and  descended,  and  took  a 
better  look  at  the  Gorge,  and  walked  upon  its  parapets  and  peered' 
into  its  depths;  halting  again  to  visit  some  warm  soda  and  iron 
springs,  and  again  to  see  a new  watering  place  just  getting  ready. 
Here  we  saw  a splendid  hot  spring,  also  of  medicinal  properties,  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  and  overlooking  the  valley  I have  described. 
When  we  returned  to  Durango,  we  walked  through  the  streets  and 
admired  the  manner  in  which  a city  had  been  built  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  months,  with  numerous  solid  brick  houses  of  business,  stores. 
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and  warehouses,  that  would  do  credit  to  a town  of  many  years. 
Factories,  too,  are  going  up.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Road 
regards  it  as  a pet,  and  it  seems  that  the  wealth  of  minerals  in  its 
vicinity  will  make  it,  after  a while,  the  metropolis  of  South-West 
Colorado. 

Then  bidding  Mr.  Wigglesworth  good-bye,  and  thanking  him  for 
his  many  courtesies  and  attentions,  we  started  on  our  return.  A mile 
from  Durango  we  halted  the  train  to  examine  a coal  mine  just  opened. 
It  was  only  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  track,  and  cropped  out  of 
the  side  of  the  mountain  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  superior 
quality.  I was  told  that  the  vein  across  the  river  in  the  opposite 
mountain  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  AVe  then  came  on  to  Charna,  a station  on  the  road,  where  it 
trends  into  New  Mexico.  Here  we  arrived  at  five  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
learned  that  a train  had  jumped  the  track  on  the  mountain  ten  or 
twelve  miles  above  us.  Of  course,  we  had  to  stop.  I went  to  bed 
early,  not  knowing  when  we  wmuld  be  able  to  get  otf,  and  knowing 
further  when  we  did,  I would  be  cai’ried  on. 

Numa  Hotel,  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
Saturday,  June  17,  1882. 

This  has  been  a brilliant  day.  We  ran  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Charna  to  Pueblo.  The  sun  shone  brightly  from  an 
almost  cloudless  sky,  only  such  wdiite  flying  clouds  as  added  to  its 
beauty,  and  an  atmosphere  clear  and  crisp. 

We  started  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I rose  with  the 
movement  of  the  train.  The  country  Ave  travelled  over  I have  given 
you  a description  of  in  the  outward  part  of  my  letter ; I shall  not, 
therefore,  repeat  it.  But  this  ride  was  more  enjoyable  than  the 
former.  The  objects  were  reversed  and  presented  new  phases ; the 
rapidity  of  our  motion  added  to  the  excitement.  The  road  Avas 
cleared  before  us,  and  Ave  sometimes,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  sped  like  the  Avind.  We  again  climbed  and  descended  the  Toltec 
Gorge,  and  then  out  upon  the  San  Louis  valley,  or  Park,  over  Avhich 
Ave  Avhirled  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  miles  to  the  hour,  only  surpassed  by 
the  flight  of  the  clouds  across  the  sky,  Avhich  cast  their  shadows  upon 
our  pathway.  Then  after  sixty  miles  of  such  racing,  we  climbed  and 
descended  the  Veta  Pass,  sometimes  Avith  a grading  of  two  hundred 
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and  thirty-seven  feet  to  the  mile,  and  then  through  the  country  of 
the  Mexicans,  with  their  mud  and  stick  houses,  and  thus  on  to 
Pueblo  with  the  glorious  Spanish  Peaks  and  Sierra  Blanca,  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  in  view  with  the  Ranges  to  which  they  belong — 
often  white  with  snow,  contrasting  grandly  witli  the  bright  green  of 
the  fields  around,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens  above.  It  was  a 
day  and  a ride  to  be  remembered. 

When  we  approached  Pueblo  we  halted  our  train,  and  descending, 
visited  a large  factory  of  Bessemer  Steel.  The  proprietors  received 
us  very  kindly  and  showed  us  through.  But  I have  not  time  to  tell 
you  of  it,  and  its  furnaces  with  their  fierce  blast,  mimicking  the  vol- 
canic fires  of  which  I have  written  you  enough.  We  then  came  to 
Pueblo,  and  leaving  the  cai’,  drove  to  the  Hotel  Numa,  where  I am 
writing  these  lines. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Allen  and  I walked  about  the  town.  It  is  well 
located  like  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Colorado  and,  like  many 
others  of  these  new  towns,  every  other  house  a Saloon.  We  ascended 
one  of  the  mesas  on  the  suburbs  which  overlooks  the  city,  and  were 
struck  wdth  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  On  the  South  rose  out  of  the 
Plain  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  along  the  West 
the  Greenhorn  Range,  sometimes  assuming  grand  proportions.  The 
town  itself  I was  less  struck  with  than  any  place  I have  seen.  It 
is  older  than  most  of  the  others  and  there  are  some  good  houses ; but 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  not  so  much  thrift  and  more  slovenliness 
than  I had  observed  elsewhere.  The  sidewalks  of  the  main  street  of 
business  were  generally  planked  and  were  in  a sorry  condition,  and 
drinking  shops  abounding.  But  I must  not  judge  hastily;  I will 
look  again.  We  stay  here  to-night. 

I will  mail  this  at  once.  I am  now  on  my  journey  homeward, 
but  will  keep  you  advised  of  my  movements;  don’t  get  impatient. 
I have  hitherto  told  you  more  than  once,  I am  too  far  away  from 
home  to  hurry.  I have  had  almost  unequalled  opportunities  of  seeing 
Colorado  and  I could  not  neglect  them.  Indeed,  I have  not,  and  no 
one  ever  had  a more  profitable  and  enjoyable  tour.  I have  seen  the 
State  quite  thoroughly  and  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  I 
am  annoyed  you  should  be  troubled  with  my  farm  and  other  affairs ; 
but  endure  a little  longer.  Give  my  love  to  Dr.  M.,  Margaret  and 
Mary,  and  to  Charles  and  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 
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[No.  38.] 

Silver  Cliff,  Colorado,  Sunday,  June  18,  1882. 
My  Dear  Margaret, — 

I sent  off  this  morning  in  Pneblo,  a letter  to  Taylor,  giving  an 

account  of  my  doings  up  to  and  on  my  arrival  in  that  city,  I 

wished  to  take  a different  route  from  Mr.  Allen,  that  I might  visit 

another  part  of  the  State  ; he  desiring  at  once  to  return  to  Denver. 

I therefore  gave  up  the  train  to  him,  hoping  to  meet  again  in  that 
city.  I shall  ever  remember  this  delightful  tour  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  ; how  they  rendered  themselves  most  agreeable ; how  for  days 
we  travelled  together  in  pleasant  accord  and  companionship.  I 
invited  and  hope  they  will  pay  me  a visit  in  our  home.  In  addition 
to  the  use  of  the  train,  I have,  as  I have  hitherto  told  you,  had 
presented  to  me  by  the  several  Railroad  Companies,  free  tickets 
which  will  carry  me  anywhere  I wish  to  go  in  the  State,  so  that  I 
am  only  at  hotel  expenses.  I resolved  to  return  to  Denver  by  the 
route  I will  give  you  an  account  of,  which  when  accomplished,  I 
may  say  I have  seen  Colorado  quite  thoroughly. 

I left  Pueblo  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.  and  came  to  Canon  City,  forty 
miles,  the  whole  distance  along  the  Arkansas  river,  through  a country 
of  no  ])articular  interest  and  of  which  I have  spoken  in  general 
terms  in  my  letter  giving  an  account  of  my  trip  with  the  entire  party 
to  Gunnison.  Cafion  City  is  thus  called  because  it  is  near  the 
mouth  of  two  Canons  — that  of  the  Arkansas  and  that  of  Grape 
Creek,  which  flows  into  it.  Up  the  latter,  changing  cars,  I came 
this  afternoon.  I was  not  delayed  long,  the  trains  making  sharp 
connections.  Nearly  the  entire  ride  was  through  a Canon.  The 
distance  from  Canon  City  to  this  place  is  thirty-four  miles;  at  least 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  of  it  through  this  mountain  cleft,  along 
the  line  of  the  creek,  which  hugs  one  side  of  the  gorge  by  the  moun- 
tain’s base,  whilst  the  road  hugs  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  Canon,  the  country  opens  out  finely  into 
the  plain  in  which  Silver  Cliff  is  situated.  I will  have  a better  look 
at  it  in  the  morning.  We  landed  at  a station  called  West  Cliff,  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  town,  to  which  I went  in  a stage  over  a fine 
road,  as  nearly  all  the  roads  are  in  Colorado,  the  soil  being  dry  and 
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firm.  The  evening  was  fine,  too,  and  the  scene  was  lovely.  But  to 
the  Canon : this  has  not  been  so  much  written  or  spoken  of  as  the 
others  I have  visited,  yet  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  of  them.  It 
is  probably  more  rugged,  and  the  peaks  showing  from  the  road  are 
certainly  grand.  It  is  much  like  that  of  Clear  Creek,  the  first  I 
visited,  but  I admire  this  more.  The  rocks  are  not  so  shattered  and 
riven,  but  rise  in  unbroken  solid  masses,  presenting  curious  appear- 
ances of  meeting  and  closing  the  passage  at  every  turn,  but  beautifully 
and  gracefully  opening  as  you  advance  upon  what  seem  their  impene- 
trable Avails.  ' 

The  more  I see  of  these  curious  and  most  interesting  formations, 
the  less  satisfied  I am  Avith  the  usual  theory  of  scientists  as  to  their 
origin,  viz.,  that  they  are  Avorn  into  their  present  state  by  the  constant 
action  of  water.  I rather  think  they  Avere  made  for  and  not  by 
that  agent.  The  same  forces  that  threw  the  mountains  into  peaks 
and  ridges,  left  these  gorges  Avhilst  they  Avere  forming,  or  subsequently 
by  violent  convulsions  tore  them  asunder.  This  seems  to  show 
often  in  their  present  appearance,  each  side  in  its  contour  appears  to 
be  the  complement  of  the  other,  the  projections  of  one  suiting  the 
depressions  of  the  other,  like  tongue  and  groove : and  jagged,  not 
smooth  as  if  Avorn  by  water.  Moreover,  I don’t  think  the  vast  rocks 
themselves  look  as  if  they  had  been  thus  abraded ; they  are  too  ver- 
tical and  the  angles  are  too  sharp.  The  streams  Avhich  noAv  flow 
through  these  profound  Cations  did  not  make  them,  I feel  quite  sure, 
but  found  them  in  their  search  for  an  escape,  in  strict  obedience  to 
laAv.  This  is  a simpler  ansAver  and  more  in  accordance  Avith  the 
rules,  Avhich  fact  and  philosophy  have  established.  I need  not  say  I 
enjoyed  greatly  the  ride  through  the  Canon,  hoAvever  it  got  there,  for 
it  Avas,  beyond  description,  fascinating. 

Buena  Vista,  Col.,  Monday,  June  19,  1882. 

This  morning  I Avas  up  and  out  by  six  o’clock.  I Avanted  to  see 
Silver  Cliff  and  its  surroundings.  My  old  political  and  personal 
friend  Major  Ben  Brinker  resides  here.  You  knoAv  he  used  to  live  in 
MiddletoAvn  and  married  Miss  Loder.  I saw  that  his  store  Avas 
opposite  the  hotel,  but  it  Avas  too  early,  and  no  one  Avas  there.  I 
walked  oA^er  the  town  and  then  upon  the  adjacent  heights.  It  is 
only  two  or  three  years  old,  and  from  the  style  of  its  buildings  and 
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general  appearance,  it  looks  young.  Silver  gave  it  its  name  and 
started  its  existence  and  career ; found  in  the  hill  upon  the  suburbs, 
crowds  rushed  in  to  seek  their  fortunes  and,  like  Leadville  and  other 
towns  I have  told  you  of,  it  sprang  into  sudden  life. 

Numbers  of  houses  of  the  most  ordinary  charactei’,  frame  and 
weatherboarded,  were  built  to  accommodate  the  throngs  who  came. 
Many  have  gone — who  knows  whither? — This  is  always  the  case, 
the  treasure  not  being  enough  for  many  subdivisions.  Scores  of  these 
houses,  too,  are  vacant  now  and  the  town  looks  quiet  and  dull.  Yet 
they  are  building  a handsome  hotel,  anticipating  a future  city.  The 
population  is  at  present  two  or  three  thousand,  the  streets  are  well 
laid  out  and  broad  as  in  most  of  Cobwado’s  new  towns. 

Having  walked  over  the  place,  I ascended  the  hill  in  which  the 
precious  stulF  was  first  discovered.  It  was  literally  honeycombed,  as 
was  a good  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  If  men  would 
work  as  hard  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  they  do  beneath  it, 
and  be  willing  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Nature  helping 
them,  what  a garden  spot  this  world  would  be ! and  how  much  more 
of  substantial  wealth,  also,  would  be  acquired  ! But  in  looking  for 
the  precious  metals  they  work  with  desperation  and  risk  their  lives, 
hoping  to  find  sudden  wealth,  wliich,  alas,  comes  to  exceeding  few — 
one  in  thousands  ! My  conclusion  is,  after  rather  extensive  observa- 
tion, that  in  the  mad  search,  largely  more  is  lost  than  is  ever  found. 

From  this  hill  I had  an  extended  view  of  the  site  of  the  town  and 
surroundings.  Like  such  a number  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Colorado,  its  location  is  beautiful.  Along  the  West  runs,  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  the  splendid  Sangre  di  Cristo  Range 
with  its  many  pyramidal  peaks,  lifting  themselves  twelve  or  thir- 
teen thousand  feet,  still  covered  with  snow ; among  them  Mount 
Horn,  named  after  an  old  frontiersman  who  still  lives  at  its  base. 
From  the  feet  of  these  mountains  the  land  sweeps  gently  down, 
without  trees,  but  now  green  with  luxuriant  pasture.  The  plain  is 
not  prairie  or  entirely  level  like  the  San  Louis  Park,  or  that  around 
Gunnison ; but  the  sweep  is  interrupted  by  buttes  and  hills  standing 
out  by  themselves,  or  rising  from  and  adding  wonderfully  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  All,  too,  unbroken  by  fences  and  green 
with  ri(“h,  luxuriant  grass,  yon  can  imagine  what  an  attractive 
scene : the  sky  bright  and  clear,  save  where  the  clouds  were  resting 
upon,  or  drifting  athwart  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
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And  here  it  occurs  to  me : I ought  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  climate 
and  temperature  I have  been  living  in  during  my  travels  in  Colorado: 
the  altitude  generally  between  five  and  eleven  thousand  feet,  with 
mountains,  snow-clad  or  streaked,  ever  in  view,  whilst  one  is  feeling 
summer  heat.  I have  not  a single  day  been  incommoded,  and  the 
nights  always  cool,  sometimes  enough  so  to  make  fire  not  unpleasant. 

I returned  and  called  at  Brinker’s  store  ; his  son  was  there,  Brinker 
himself  had  not  come  in  yet.  I made  his  son  send  and  tell  him  he  must 
come  at  once  and  breakfast  with  me.  In  a few  moments  he  arrived 
and  his  delight  quite  recompensed  me.  Brinker  was  one  of  our  best 
citizens  and  one  of  my  warmest  friends  and  supporters.  He  took 
breakfast  with  me  and  afterwards  insisted  upon  my  going  to  his  house, 
if  only  for  a moment.  I did  so  and  saw  his  son’s  wife,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Tom  Spindle,  and  then  he  walked  with  me  to  the 
Depot  and  we  strolled  till  the  train  started,  talking  of  old  Virginia 
times,  and  the  events  of  our  younger  days.  You  know  his  wife  is 
dead,  and  he  told  me  his  brother-in-law,  John  Loder,  was  killed  in 
New  Zealand.  He  thinks  his  prospects  are  good.  He  said  he  owned 
large  tracts  of  mining  land,  but  under  existing  circumstances  is,  as 
many  a man  in  other  sections — land-poor.  The  Eeducing  Mills  ai’e 
in  the  hands  of,  or  owned  by  wealthy  men  and  corporations,  and  the 
cost  of  reduction  from  ore  to  metal  is  so  great,  that  miners  and  pro- 
prietors of  mineral  land  are  starved  out — the  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
will  not  justify  the  working  of  the  mines.  There  is  plenty  of  ore 
around  Silver  Cliff,  but  its  grade  is  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
high  enough  to  mine.  Two  or  three  scientists  are  now  experimenting 
and  he  hopes  they  will  discover  a cheaper  process ; they  themselves 
are  hopeful.  If  successful,  he  will  be  a very  wealthy  man.  He 
said  he  would  write  and  let  me  know  the  result.  [Shortly  after  my 
return  home  he  wrote,  that  the  experiments  had  been  unsuccessful, 
and  with  plenty  of  land,  with  silver  in  it,  he  was  doomed  to  poverty.] 
I have  not  time  to  give  his  views  in  full  of  the  country.  He  asked 
particularly  about  the  Davisons. 

At  nine  o’clock  a,  m.  I was  again  en  route  for  Cafion  City,  wdiere 
I arrived  at  half-past  twelve  m,  I sat  upon  the  rear  platform  of  the 
last  car  and  enjoyed  the  Caiion,  and  upon  my  arrival  in  the  city, 
having  three  hours  at  my  disposal  before  the  train  left  for  this  place, 
I utilized  them  by  w'andering  over  the  town.  The  penitentiary  is 
there — a fine  building.  It  stands  upon  the  further  suburbs  from  the 
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station,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the  Soda  and  Iron  Sj>rings,  which  they 
have  covered  and  ornamented,  and  make  quite  a resort  for  the  people 
of  the  town.  Whilst  I was  sitting  here  a Avind  sprang  up,  which  in 
a little  while  amounted  almost  to  a hurricane.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  exhibition  of  the  sort  I have  seen  in  Colorado.  I hope  they  are 
not  common,  for  with  the  dust  that  abounds  they  would  be  a most 
intolerable  nuisance.  It  did  not  last  in  extreme  violence  long.  I 
Availed  till  its  fury  had  past  and  then  returned  to  the  depot,  and  by 
four  o’clock  p.  m.  was  moving  toAvards  this  place,  where  1 arrived 
at  eight  o’clock ; distance  from  Caiion  City  eighty-one  miles. 

I again  jAassed  through  the  Arkansas  Canon  and  the  Royal  Gorge. 
I took  an  observation  car,  that  is,  a car  especially  provided  by  the 
railroad  company  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  entirely  open,  that 
they  may  have  an  unobstructed  vieAV.  I will  not  Aveary  you  AAlth 
any  further  account  of  Avhat  I have  already  told  you  in  a former 
letter.  I simply  say,  in  summing  up  its  beauties,  that  it  is  properly 
named — the  Royal. 

Denver,  Coloeabo,  Tuesday,  June  20,  1882. 

After  breakfast  this  morning  at  Buena  Vista  I had  several  hours 
to  spare,  and  the  morning  being  crisp  and  cool,  I started  out  for  a 
stroll.  I had  not  walked  far  beyond  the  suburbs  Avhen  I observed 
a young  gentleman  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction,  Avho 
had  evidently  the  same  object  in  view  as  myself,  and  I Avas  about  to 
ask  him  to  name  the  mountain  peaks  Avhich  stood  up  so  proudly 
about  the  little  town,  beautifying  it  and  its  surroundings  Avith  their 
brilliant  snow-clad  summits,  Avhen  he  anticipated  my  salutation  and 
exclaimed,  “Why,  Goa\  Holliday,  is  this  you?”  I then  recognized 
young  Hobson  from  Richmond.  I knew  he  had  come  to  Colorado, 
but  I did  not  knoAV  to  Avhat  point. 

He  told  me  he  Avas  living,  and  practising  laAV,  in  Buena  Vista, 
and  had  been  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  State.  He  turned  and 
walked  Avith  me  to  the  Arkansas  river,  Avhere  I Avas  going,  and 
•returned  Avith  me  to  the  toAvn  and  remained  Avith  me  till  I left  in  the 
cars — a couple  of  hours  ; Avent  Avith  me  to  my  room  at  the  Hotel,  and 
insisted  upon  my  going  to  his  office  and  being  introduced  to  his 
partner,  one  of  the  South  Carolina  Rhetts,  a handsome  and  pleasant 
gentleman  ; talked  most  freely  to  me  about  the  country,  himself  and 
his  prospects,  which  he  said  Avere  good;  yet  ever  longing  for  Old 
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Virginia,  and  thinking  no  State  or  people  like  her’s.  He  expressed 
great  regret  that  he  did  not  know  I was  here,  that  he  might  have 
tendered  his  services  and  done  anything  in  his  power  to  make  my 
time  pleasant,  and  urged  me  to  stay  a day  and  he  would  go  to  Denver 
with  me.  But  I could  not  delay. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  I took  train  via  South  Park  Division  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Road.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a portion 
of  Colorado  I had  not  yet  visited,  and  a very  attractive  portion,  too, 
it  is.  I again  took  a chair  and  observation  car,  the  rear  one  of  the 
train,  and  had  a good  view.  You  know  there  are  four  large  Parks,  so- 
called,  in  this  State,  North,  South,  Middle  and  San  Louis.  The  last 
I have  described  to  you.  There  are  others,  and  smaller  sections  that 
might  be  called  Parks,  too.  For  instance,  the  sites  of  Gunnison  and 
Silver  Clifi',  of  which  I have  also  spoken,  and  especially  Estes,  famed 
for  its  attractiveness.  These  Parks  lying  between  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle Ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  surrounded  and  beautified  by 
their  snowy  summits,  differ  materially  from  each  other  in  their  contour 
and  make  up.  South  Park,  through  which  I passed  to-day,  is  like 
those  I have  written  of,  lovely  in  its  scenery. 

On  leaving  Buena  Vista,  we  have  a striking  view  of  the  three 
mountains,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  which  loom  up  toward  the 
West  of  the  town,  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  feet.  We  pass 
tlu’ough  a country  of  no  particular  interest,  ascending  to  the  rim  of 
the  Park  ; then  descend  and  traverse  the  Park  itself.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  large  as  San  Louis,  and  different:  every  portion  of  it  is  not  level, 
some  of  it  is  rolling  alid  interrupted  like  that  of  Silver  Cliff  by  buttes 
and  hills.  It  has  also  several  small  lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water, 
which  add  much  to  the  import  of  its  scenery. 

After  passing  through  it,  the  road  ascends  again  to  its  Eastern  rim, 
Kenosha  Pass,  more  than  ten  thousand  feet,  approaching  in  elevation 
the  Marshall  Pass,  and  from  its  summit  you  have  a view  of  the  Park 
and  its  surroundings,  deservedly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Colo- 
rado. And  then  you  strike  the  Platte  River,  and  follow  it  in  its  flow, 
with  dashing  current,  through  the  Canon  for  more  than  fifty  miles — 
one  continued  scene  of  exciting  and  varied  beauty.  I will  be  only 
re})eating  what  I have  said  of  others  to  tell  you  of  its  battlements,  its 
light  and  shade,  its  winding  pathway,  and  were  I to  put  down  my 
impressions  in  words,  you  could  form  but  a faint  conception  of  the 
reality,  for  words  cannot,  by  constant  repetition,  convey  pictures  of 
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ever  shifting  scenes.  The  poverty  of  language  compels  that  repeti- 
tion ; only  the  pencil  of  the  painter  can  convey  the  wonderful  variety 
and  charm  of  the  scenes  themselves — and  that  but  feebly.  After  a 
run  of  fifty  miles  or  more,  all  at  once  the  train  dashes  out  of  dimness 
into  the  broad  Plain  which  sweeps  to  Denver — fourteen  miles — 
blooming  with  vegetation  and  blazing  in  the  sunlight. 

The  whole  distance  from  Buena  Vista  to  Denver  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles.  I came  to  this  Hotel  at  half  past  seven  o’clock  p.  m., 
and  was  delighted  to  receive  a letter  from  Charles,  dated  June  7th; 
one  from  Margaret  of  the  9th,  and  one  from  you  of  same  date ; and 
six  packages  of  papers  from  you,  and  one  from  Charles,  which  I have 
not  yet  had  time  even  to  open. 

Denver,  Wednesday^  June  21,  1882. 

To-day  I spent  in  strolling,  resting,  and  reading  up  the  papers  you 
sent.  I have  not  time  to  make  any  comments  now.  I will  wait  till 
I get  liome,  and  we  will  talk  of  the  outlook.  I will,  before  I close 
this,  say  what  I think  of  Colorado  in  a few  words.  After  my 
extended  travels  on  the  Continent,  I must  admit,  that  the  I’eputation 
it  enjoys  of  being  second  only  to  California  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  in  pronounced  and  magnificent  displays  of  scenery,  is  well 
founded.  Colorado  has  no  Yosemite,  and  what  other  country  has? 
But  like  its  sister  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  also  a state  of  vast  mineral 
resources.  They  have  hardly  begun  to  develop  the  mines  of  precious 
metals,  and  should  they  fail,  the  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  are  inex- 
haustible. Its  soil  will  not  produce  without  irrigation ; with  it,  who 
can  estimate  its  fertility?  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended, 
and  valuable  lives  lost  or  wasted  in  the  search  for  silver  or  gold — 
still  the  greed  continues. 

When  you  visit  the  new  towns  of  which  I have  spoken,  you  become 
satisfied  that  whilst  their  birth  and  growth  are  wonderful,  they  must 
start  afresh  after  their  precocity  has  had  its  day.  In  greedy  haste 
men  rush  together,  hoping  fortune  may  attend  them.  Over-crowded 
or  disap j)oiuted,  they  as  rapidly  scatter,  leaving  vacant  houses  and 
blasted  prospects.  Yet  Colorado’s  future  is  bright,  like  that  of  this, 
its  capital  city.  The  capital  and  state  resemble  each  other  much  in 
the  push  and  energy  and  confidence  with  which  they  enter  upon  new 
enterprises.  There  seems  to  be  no  jealousy  of  Denver.  Every  sec- 
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tion,  class,  and  industry  regard  it  as  Colorado’s  local,  financial,  and 
political  centre,  and  all  cheerfully  agree  to  crown  her  Queen,  and  fill 
her  lap  with  treasure.  Under  these  auspices  and  agencies,  Denver  is 
a blooming  and  brilliant  little  city.  This  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Road,  over  which  I have  travelled  such  distances,  too,  is  a marvel  of 
pluck,  ascending  mountains,  and  penetrating  Canons,  opening  up 
resources  and  scenes  which  will,  for  years  to  come,  fill  this  country 
with  fortune-seekers,  health-seekers,  tourists,  and  travellers. 

And  now,  that  I am  about  to  leave  the  mountains  and  see  them 
no  more,  till  I come  to  the  Appalachians,  which  look  down  upon  my 
home,  I must  say  a word  in  expression  of  my  surprise  at  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  have  inspired  me.  My  studies  have  been  among 
the  words  and  works  of  men.  I have  ever  looked  forward  to  a trip 
to  Europe  with  infinite  delight,  for  it  would  be  like  the  revival  of 
memories,  such  a familiarity  have  I with  its  geography  and  topo- 
graphy, and  with  many  individual  objects  that  have  a history.  Not 
so  were  the  long  journeys  through  the  various  regions  I have,  on 
this  tour,  visited.  Many  of  them  have  no  history,  and  Art  has  in 
them  as  yet  rarely  shown  its  presence  or  its  skill. 

The  ocean  and  the  mountains  through  the  West  Indies,  ISIexico, 
Oregon,  Washington,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  California  and  Colorado 
have  filled  me  with  never-ceasing  delight.  Neither  the  human  tongue, 
nor  painting  can  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  their  inspiration. 
I have  dotted  down  rapidly  the  impressions,  but  I have  had  no  idea 
that  I could  give  you  even  the  faintest  semblance  of  the  reality.  The 
poverty  of  language,  as  I have  remarked,  has  compelled  me  over  and 
over  to  use  the  same  words  to  describe  totally  different  scenes : but 
the  scenes,  themselves  incommunicable,  will  ever  abide  with  me.  I 
seem  to  have  been  attending  a new  School.  My  travels  hitherto 
have  been  so  limited  that  Nature,  in  her  boundless  scope  and  variety, 
had  but  small  place  in  my  studies. 

Now  I cease  to  wonder  that  the  ancients  put  great  store  and  attached 
much  importance  to  travel,  thinking  it  the  broadest  and  loftiest 
School  of  Culture,  and  poetically  placed  each  conspicuous  object  or 
scene  under  the  guardianship  of  a presiding  Genius,  in  such  manner 
spiritualizing  all  Materialism.  Not  only  thus  did  the  cultivated 
Greek  and  Roman  ; but  the  untutored  savage  finds  a divinity  every- 
where, and  we  have  seen  how  the  Kanakas  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
though  touched  by  civilization,  still  believe  that  Pele  lives  in  Hale- 
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moumou  and  presides  over  and  controls  its  mysterious  agencies  ; and 
all  barbarous  tribes,  however  low,  personify  each  according  to  the 
emotions  they  arouse.  And  surely,  with  my  experience  on  this  Tour, 
I ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  weather  has  smiled  on  me.  my  health 
has  been  jierfect,  the  mountain  air  has  filled  my  lungs  with  vigor, 
and  Old  Ocean  lias  ever  bid  me,  witliout  fear  or  qualm,  to  “lay 
my  hand  upon  his  mane,”  never  even  threatening  me  with  the  sorry 
treatment  he  inflicts  on  many  who  “ go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.” 

I will  close  this  letter  now  and  mail  it  here.  I have  made  a mis- 
take again  in  telling  you  to  write  so  far  in  advance : I will  not  now 
hear  again  until  I reach  Chicago.  In  the  meantime,  I will  drop  you 
a few  lines  every  day  or  two.  I don’t  write  for  my  gratification,  but 
for  yours.  I feel  that  I can  give  you  such  a feeble  representation  of 
the  sights  I visit,  that  the  describing  of  them  affords  me  but  little 
pleasure. 

Continue  to  write  to  Chicago  till  you  hear  from  me  to  the  contrary. 
J\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  my  travelling  companions,  are  here  and  will 
stay  a few  days  longer.  I begin  again  to  travel  alone.  Give  love 
to  the  Dr.,  Mary  and  Taylor,  and  to  Charles  and  all  of  his. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  39.] 

On  Train,  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  22  and  23,  1882. 

My  Dear  Mary, — 

I now  leave  Colorado,  homeward  bound.  Have  you  followed  me 
through  it  with  anything  like  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
have  travelled  ? Each  and  every  day  has  brought  its  novelty  and 
made  a fresh  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  interest.  Your  map  will 
show  you,  that  with  my  special  advantages,  scarce  anything  of  value 
to  the  traveller  has  been  left  unseen.  Very  young  is  Colorado  — 
younger  than  California — yet  it  has  sprung  to  the  front  of  the  most 
progressive  states,  by  reason  of  its  advantages  and  untold  resources. 

Ten  years  after  California  startled  the  world  with  its  proclamation 
of  hidden  wealth,  Colorado  began  the  same  career.  The  gold  seekers, 
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in  their  weary  tramp  across  the  Continent,  passed  by,  half  way  in 
their  journey,  the  mines  whicli  since  have  made  Colorado  the  bourne 
of  the  emigrant;  and  now,  scarce  thirty  years  thereafter,  it  is  known 
over  the  world  not  only  as  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of  supply  for 
the  precious  metals,  but  also  for  its  inexhaustible  deposits  of  those 
grosser  minerals  which  promote  its  industries  and  commerce.  They 
have  been  set  out  in  a startling  array  of  statistics,  but  I have  not  time 
to  copy  them. 

Not  alone,  however,  you  have  seen,  does  it  present  inducements  to 
the  man  of  business;  but  the  traveller  and  the  invalid  find  an  arena 
where  Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  resources  of  air,  and  land,  and 
water,  giving  the  first  in  a purity  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  the  last  two  by  her  Parks,  and  Rivers,  and  Canons  in  such 
numerous  and  varied  conjunction,  that  the  whole  scale  of  the  Aesthetic 
is  compassed,  from  the  beautiful  to  the  sublime. 

The  people  of  Colorado,  proud  of  their  state  and  its  attractions, 
have  made  bold  to  call  it  the  Switzerland  of  America.  I hope  one 
day,  by  personal  observation,  to  test  the  comparison ; but  from  what 
travellers  and  poets  tell  us,  the  trial  of  that  test  Colorado  can  hardly 
bear.  She  has,  doubtless.  Canons  and  Parks  to  equal  any  that 
Switzerland  can  show,  but  we  would  hardly  say,  the  Marshall,  the 
Veta,  or  the  Toltec  rivalled  the  Splugen,  with  its  Via  Mala,  and  the 
Maloja,  by  which  the  Engadine  is  reached  through  Chiavenna;  or  the 
great  Saint  Bernard,  with  its  historic  Hospice ; or  the  Simplon,  with 
its  Gondo  Gorge,  which  Napoleon,  in  his  aim  for  universal  empire, 
designed  should  bind  his  beloved  France  to  the  classic  land  of  Italy. 
Nor  has  Colorado  the  glorious  Lakes  of  Switzerland,  whose  waters 
are  ever  syllabling  some  song  or  story ; or  Glaciers,  whose  dumb 
mouths,  were  their  silence  broken,  could  tell  more  than  human 
history  or  romance  however  eloquent  and  knowing.  Colorado  is  no 
more  Switzerland  than  the  Hudson  is  the  Rhine. 

In  wandering  over  Colorado,  we  were  always  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  embraces  a section  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  California  does  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Both  are 
sections  of  the  great  Range  of  the  Cordilleras — meaning  chains  of 
mountains — which  sweeps  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Cape  Horn, 
the  backbone  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  South  America,  they 
are  called  the  Andes  : in  North,  the  Rockies  are  their  Eastern  front ; 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Ranges  their  Western — between  the 
21 
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two  lies  the  vast  table  land  over  which  we  travelled  from  the  borders  of 
California — from  four  to  more  than  eight  thousand  feet  in  elevation, 
and  a thousand  miles  in  width — the  base  of  mountains  which  rise  still 
liigher.  AVe  have  seen  the  rapid  descent  from  this  elevation  upon 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  plains  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  a distance 
not  exceeding  a hundred  miles.  On  the  East  the  Rockies  seek  the 
level  of  the  Alississippi  for  more  than  six  hundred,  that  constitutes 
what,  from  their  discovery,  has  been  called  the  Plains,  over  which 
the  tide  of  travel  and  emigration  toilsomely  journeyed  for  years  in 
search  of  homes  and  fortunes. 

This  high  table  land  might  have  been  titled  a quarter  of  a century 
since  a terra  incognita.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  eighty  years  ago,  explored 
the  country  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  Pike  that 
of  the  Arkansas.  In  1832-36,  Captain  Bonneville,  through  the  grace- 
ful pen  of  Irving,  gave  us  further  knowledge  of  its  character,  and 
Fremont  filled  the  land  with  such  excitement,  and  gained  so  much 
fame  in  his  explorations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  securing  his  ascent  to 
the  highest  official  honors.  Then  followed  the  gold  and  silver  fever, 
which  thronged  the  long  distance  like  one  continuous  caravan.  At 
that  time  herds  of  buffaloes  covered  the  Plains  in  millions,  the  fleet 
antelope  adorned  almost  every  landscape,  and  the  prairie  dog  barked 
from  ten  thousand  hillocks  along  tlie  trail.  The  civil  engineer 
followed  with  his  instruments,  and  the  war  coming  on,  railroads 
were  ])rojected  and  built  as  bonds  of  union,  and  what  seemed  remote 
and  strange,  became  nigh  and  familiar. 

The  Indian,  compressed  and  crushed  between  the  wheels  of  our 
hard  Civilization  hasting  VA'^estward  Avith  the  Star  of  Empire,  and 
receding  from  time  to  time  before  it  to  the  enlarging  frontier,  has 
nearly  finished  his  aimless  career.  The  Chinaman,  of  moi-e  devel- 
oped power,  adapts  himself  to  the  movements  of  the  huge  machine, 
and  gathers  subsistence  with  the  most  skilled  of  its  agents. 

This  question  of  Race  I have  alluded  to  before,  and  it  always 
interests  me  deeply,  as  it  should  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  the 
Republic.  There  are  questions  which  profoundly  affect  our  Govern- 
ment, arising  from  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  men’s 
character,  and  bloom  out  in  our  country’s  progress,  assailing  its  very 
existence  in  the  germ  and  essence  of  its  Institutions.  AA’e  not  only 
have  these,  but  those  also  which  spring  from  diverse  Races,  Avhose  lines 
are  too  fixed,  either  to  be  erased,  or  blended  by  alchemy  however 
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subtle  into  the  framework  of  the  Republic’s  life.  These  questions  find 
no  solution  in  the  experience  of  nations,  and  the  oracle  of  History  is 
dumb.  In  patience  we  must  simply  wait,  discharging  each  clay  our 
duty  according  to  our  light,  and  leaving  the  result  to  that  Providence 
who  rules  over  the  affairs  of  Nations,  as  of  men. 

It  is  amazing  in  how  few  years  this  wide  wilderness  has  taken  on 
the  modes  and  methods  of  civilized  life,  and  a stranger,  landing  on 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coast,  can  see  no  difference  in  their  relative 
advancement — each  is  moving  with  such  unparalleled  momentum. 
Nature  has  been  more  prodigal  to  the  West  in  her  gifts  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  the  range  and  marvel  of  her  scenery,  and  no 
one  can  travel  there  without  perennial  delight.  Our  Appalachian 
Mountains  are  very  tame  to  that  enormous  spinal  column,  which 
stays  the  continents,  and  the  multitude  of  its  scenes  has  not  yet  been 
fully  told.  Hid  away  out  of  the  reach  of  beaten  tracks,  are  still 
wonders  which  only  those  have  seen  wlio  can  undergo  the  strain  of 
great  fatigues  and  dangers. 

About  to  leave  these  most  captivating  regions  where  we  have  been 
so  long  together,  I dash  down  these  thoughts  currente — I am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me,  fit  to  be  lingered  over  and  discussed. 

I started,  by  mail  from  Denver,  a letter  to  your  mother,  giving  an 
account  of  myself  up  to  and  including  Wednesday,  21.  Yesterday 
— 22  — by  seven  o’clock  a.  m.,  I was  off  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne, 
by  the  Colorado  Central,  or  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Union 
Pacific — distance  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles.  I chose  this 
because  it  varied  my  route.  You  remember  I went  to  Denver  from 
Cheyenne,  via  the  Cheyenne  Division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  is 
farther  East  and  shorter  by  thirty-two  miles.  The  route  I took 
to-day  is  nearer  the  mountains  and  more  varied  in  scenery.  The 
country  is  irrigated,  large  portions  of  it,  and  very  striking.  We  pass 
through  Boulder,  near  which  is  Boulder  Cation,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  Colorado’s  gorges,  with  precipitous  sides  of  three 
thousand  feet,  and  Longmont,  from  which  a I’oad  leads  through  the 
beautiful  Estes  Park  to  Long’s  Peak,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  Colorado’s 
mountains,  and  then  inclining  nearer,  sweeps  the  feet  of  the  Rocky 
Range,  with  its  beautiful  snow-capped  summits. 

When  I got  to  Cheyenne,  I had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  I 
walked  over  the  town.  It  is  situated  right  out  in  the  plain,  and  is 
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quite  city-llke  in  its  appearance,  well  laid  off,  with  a number  of 
handsome  public  buildings  and  business  houses,  and  contains  four  or 
five  thousand  people.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  towns  grow  up  in 
this  country,  and  with  investments  that  the  business  hardly  seems  to 
justify.  Once  the  terminus  of  the  projected  road,  the  refuse  of  society 
from  every  land  flocked  hither,  and  released  from  restraint,  their 
orgies  earned  it  the  sobriquet  of  Hell-on-Wheels.  Business  increas- 
ing, and  its  demands  requiring  peace  and  order,  they  came,  as  is 
Tisual,  with  these  spalls  thrown  off  from  the  whirl  of  our  civilization, 
and  it  was  not  lono;  before  the  methods  of  trade  and  commerce 
prevailed  over  the  rough  and  disorderly  elements  which  had  gathered, 
and  Cheyenne  passed  from  the  ugly  name  she  had  at  first  acquired, 
into  that  of  the  Magic  City  of  the  Plains.  I could  not,  either  in 
Denver  or  Cheyenne,  engage  a sleeper,  but  had  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  East  bound  train  from  San  Francisco;  and  when  it  came,  my 
berth  was  occupied,  and  I was  compelled  to  take  my  chances,  like 
many  others,  in  the  regular  passenger  car.  But  I made  it  answer 
very  well,  and  stretching  out  as  much  as  I could  upon  the  seat,  had 
a good  night’s  rest.  I have  a remarkable  capacity  for  sleei)  when  I 
want  to. 

About  two  o’clock  we  were  under  steam  for  Omaha,  but  I deter- 
mined to  visit  the  place  which  heads  this  letter,  and  got  off  at  a 
station  called  Valley,  distant  from  Cheyenne  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  miles,  and  thirty-five  miles  West  from  Omaha.  The 
distance  from  Valley  to  this  place  is  sixty  miles.  The  whole  ride  is 
over  the  Plains.  The  mountains  are  left  behind,  the  splendid  Bange 
receding  with  every  revolution  of  the  wheels.  Pike’s  Peak  disap- 
pearing, then  Gray’s  Peak,  then  the  Range  becoming  a line,  and 
Long’s  snowy  cap  sinking  below  the  horizon  and  closing  the  scene. 
The  country  at  first  is  rolling,  or  the  Plains  rathei’,  interrupted  by 
hills  and  buttes,  and  almost  entirely  devoted  to  grazing.  It  is 
covered  now  with  a rich  growth  of  grass,  and  the  entire  reach, 
during  the  ride  from  Cheyenne  to  Lincoln,  is  as  green  as  emerald, 
either  with  grass  or  growing  crops,  for  as  you  advance  Eastward,  the 
country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  and  more  of  it  devoted  to 
wheat  and  corn. 

Between  Valley  and  Lincoln,  it  is  mostly  in  corn;  indeed  is 
almost  one  extended  corn  field,  which  is  now  six  inches  high,  and 
well  cultivated.  But  dwelling  houses  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
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of  most  ordinary  character.  Some  of  them  are  built  of  turf ; I 
thought  at  first  of  adobe,  until  I observed  the  fresh  grass  growing 
from  the  walls.  The  most  of  them,  however,  are  frame,  very  small 
and  they,  and  the  outliouses,  if  they  have  any,  indifferent.  In  all 
tliis  ride  I did  not  see  one  house  we  w’ould  call  comfortable  in 
Virginia. 

But,  this  I remarked,  that  as  we  advanced  Eastward  towards  the 
more  settled  country,  trees  began  to  aj^pear  in  considerable  numbers. 
A few  years  ago,  this  great  domain  was  literally  without  such  growth, 
except  a few  along  the  water  courses — the  eye  swept  over  the  expanse 
without  an  object  to  obstruct  the  vision  or  engage  the  attention,  except 
when  the  buffalo,  or  the  antelope,  or  the  Indian  crossed  the  track  of 
the  traveller,  or  the  prairie  dog  barked  from  his  watch  tower.  Xow, 
they  have  planted  trees  in  groups,  in  groves,  in  avenues  about  their 
habitations,  and  even  in  forests,  and  the  monotony  is  thus  broken  : a 
wonderful  improvement.  The  trees  grow  rapidly,  and  the  day  is  fast 
passing  when  this  will  be  called  a treeless  country.  Every  farmer 
and  his  family  regularly  plant  them,  and  they  have  what  they  call 
Arbor  day,  when  entire  communities  turn  out  and  set  them  by 
thousands.  Of  course,  I made  acquaintances  as  I came  along,  who 
gave  me  much  information,  but  I have  not  time  to  speak  of  them. 

I reached  here  at  half  past  four  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  after  coming  to 
the  Hotel,  I fixed  up  and  walked  about.  The  city  contains  twelve 
thousand  people,  and  is  the  capital  of  Nebraska.  It  also  has  some 
handsome  buildings — a State  University,  Post-Office  and  Federal 
court,  and  they  are  now  building  a new  Capitol,  the  wings  of  which 
are  nearly  finished.  It  is  of  white  stone  or  marble,  and  will  be  very 
imposing.  Here,  too,  they  have  planted  numbers  of  trees  upon  the 
streets,  and  also  rows  within  the  fences — the  houses  principally  set 
back,  the  side  walls  arched  ■with  foliage,  presenting  both  a pretty  and 
comfortable  look,  particularly  to-day,  for  the  sun  was  hot;  thermometer 
94°,  though  a slight  breeze  was  stirring.  I observed,  too,  they  had 
selected  the  trees  well,  ash,  maple,  walnut,  and  it  is  remarkable  the 
rapidity  and  vigor  with  which  they  are  growing.  It  is  unfortunate, 
that  in  the  country  they  have  not  always  manifested  the  same  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  the  species ; there  they  are  mostly  of  Cotton- 
wood. Upon  inquiry  why  the  farmers  had  chosen  so  indifferent  a 
tree,  the  reply  was  that  they  were  in  a hurry  for  shade  and  wood. 
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and  selected  that  of  most  rapid  growth,  and,  in  addition,  they  were 
cheaper  and  more  certain  to  survive  transplanting, 

I have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  call  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Governor.  I do  not  even  know  his  name.  I prefer  resting  now, 
and  went  to  bed  early  for  a good  night's  sleep.  I will  mention,  that 
in  the  enclosure  just  iu  front  of  the  Post-Office  building,  a fine  struc- 
ture of  light  colored  stone,  they  have  bored  an  artesian  well,  wdiich 
forms  a fountain  of  four  or  five  jets.  The  water  is  not  pure,  but 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and  other  ingredients,  and  said  to  be 
of  excellent  medicinal  properties. 

WiTHXELL  House,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
Saturday,  June  24,  1882. 

I left  Lincoln  this  morning  at  seven  o’clock.  I did  not  return  to 
the  Union  Road  at  the  Valley  station  where  I had  left  it,  but  prefer- 
ing  to  vary  my  route,  came  directly  to  this  place  by  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  Railroad,  distance  fifty-five  miles.  We  struck  across 
the  country  for  the  Platte  River,  and  after  running  some  distance 
along  its  banks,  crossed  it  and  then  made  for  the  Missouri,  and  had 
it  in  sight  for  a short  time  before  entering  the  city  of  Omaha.  The 
country  is  much  like  that  I have  already  spoken  of  in  the  East  of 
Nebraska.  I am  still  struck  with  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  now,  too,  of  greater  and  better  variety,  seeding  themselves  and 
forming  large  and  dense  grou25S.  Corn  is  more  cultivated  than  any 
other  grain,  the  land,  also,  more  rolling. 

I reached  here  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  came  at  once  to  the  Hotel 
which  heads  this  letter.  I lost  no  time,  but  went  to  the  dejjot  and 
took  a car  for  Council  Bluffs,  which  you  know  is  across  the  river,  on 
the  Iowa  side.  There  is  a dummy  steam  train  every  hour.  There 
is  a big  railroad  bridge  here,  of  magnificent  design  and  }5ro})ortions, 
about  a half  mile  in  length,  the  ajjproaches  a mile  more — the  whole 
distance  from  Omaha  to  Council  Bluffs  being  four  miles.  The  town 
is  situated  along  the  base  of  and  upon  the  bluffs,  which  are  back  three 
miles  from  the  j)resent  bed  of  the  Missouri,  the  intervening  space  flat, 
a little  higher  than  the  river  and  subject  to  overflow.  These  condi- 
tions will  always  jirevent  Council  Bluffs  from  becoming  a ]flace  of 
very  great  consec^ueuce,  though  it  has  quite  a handsome  Court  House, 
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City  Hall,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  and  other  manifestations  of 
coming  importance. 

Omaha,  its  rival,  is  much  younger,  but  far  ahead  in  popularion 
and  wealth,  numbering  forty  thousand  people,  while  Council  Bluffs, 
one  of  the  oldest  places  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  but  eight. 
There  are  some  spots  which  have  to  me  a tinge  of  romance  in  their 
story.  Council  Bluffs  is  one  of  them.  When  I read  of  it  in  my 
boyhood,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke,  where,  in  1804,  they  held  their 
pow-wow  with  the  Red-men — it  seemed  very  far,  and  associated  with 
the  Indian  and  the  deer,  and  I even  got  it  mixed  up  with  the  grizzly 
bear — like  Astoria  with  the  salmon,  the  fur,  and  the  furious  waters 
of  the  Columbia  and  its  bar;  and  Kalakeakua  Bay,  where  Cook  met 
his  untimely  fate — and  it  was  so  hard  for  me  then  to  believe  that  the 
famous  captain  was  really  dead,  and  that  he  would  not  some  day 
reappear.  All  these  incidents  and  places  seemed  such  a distance  then, 
I could  not  realize  I should  ever  see  them,  and  there  was  a glamour 
around  them  like  that  which  surrounded  the  island  where  Robinson 
Crusoe  lived  so  long,  and  I thought  must  have  lived  so  happily. 

Council  Bluffs,  however,  is  quite  a city.  I walked  over  it  in  every 
direction.  It  has  some  good  buildings,  private  and  public,  among 
the  latter,  several  elegant  School-houses.  And  here  I will  remark, 
that  the  finest,  handsomest,  and  most  costly  structures  you  see  in 
these  new  cities  and  towns,  are  those  of  the  Public  Schools  ; and  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  prevent  strikes  or  bring  peace.  Education  is 
good,  nothing  better,  and  I long  for  its  inestimable  and  far-reaching 
blessing  to  all  the  present  and  coming  generations,  but  there  may  be 
an  education  which  brings  modes  of  thought  that  sap  the  vitals  of  a 
Republic,  and  teach  lessons  which,  carried  out,  will  undermine  even 
society  itself  Are  we  not  feeling  it  to-day  in  movements  v/hich  are 
aiming  fearful  blows  at  social  order  and  peace,  and  breaking  the 
bonds  of  government?  Would  that  we  had  wisdom  and  earnestness 
at  the  head  of  our  educational  systems — instructors,  not  only  educated 
themselves,  but  of  high  morale,  who  would  teach  the  young  men  of 
our  country,  that  they  must  have  lofty  aims,  as  well  as  profound 
thoughts — as  Socrates  taught  the  ingenuous  youths  of  Athens,  that 
the  most  sacred  of  debts  was  not  what  their  country  owed  to  them, 
but  the  much  larger,  and  holier,  and  more  enduring  obligation  each 
one  of  them  was  under  to  his  country.  In  a Republic  like  ours,  this 
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is  tlie  ground  and  life  of  true  patriotism,  the  supremest  of  all  virtues 
save  that  which  binds  the  individual  to  his  God. 

I spent  several  hours  in  this  trip  to  Council  Bluffs.  I returned, 
took  dinner,  ordered  a buggy,  and  drove  to  some  places  of  interest 
about  Omaha.  I had  with  me  as  driver  an  agreeable,  intelligent 
fellow,  who  knew  the  localities  and  could  give  me  much  information. 
We  drove  to  the  Military  Post,  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  quite  a 
large  station,  used  as  a distributing  point  for  this  region.  General 
Crook  is  in  command.  Some  of  the  houses  are  large,  of  brick,  and 
handsome.  On  our  return  through  the  city,  we  passed  the  Creighton 
College — a Catholic  Institution — the  donation  of  a wealthy  citizen, 
and  also  the  Public  High  School,  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  the 
city,  costing  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  occupying  an  elevation, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  site  of  the  Capitol,  when  this  was  the 
state  metropolis,  and  commanding  a view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
including  a long  sweep  of  the  Biver,  Council  Bluffs,  and  vicinity. 

The  river  I have  spoken  of,  in  some  of  the  early  Letters,  on  my 
passage  through  Missouri  for  the  West.  It  is  a muddy,  uninterest- 
ing stream — Missouri,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  means  muddy — and  has 
not  the  navigable  properties  of  the  Mississippi, — full  of  bars  and 
drifts,  constantly  shifting : this  probably  I mentioned  on  my  journey 
out.  We  also  passed  on  our  return  the  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds. 
My  driver  informs  me,  that  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  competing 
points  it  is  held  at  different  places,  which  results  in  the  constant 
pulling  down  and  putting  up  of  the  large  and  expensive  buildings. 
If  this  be  true,  it  will  hardly  survive  or  prosper  long.  We  then 
drove  to  tlie  Hansum  Park,  called  after  the  donor  of  that  name. 
It  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  city,  as  the  Military  Post  is  on 
the  North,  and  a mile  or  two  out.  It  contains  eighty  acres  and 
is  an  interesting  spot,  being  what  is  rare  in  this  country,  entirely 
an  original  forest,  composed  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other  indigenous 
trees,  all,  how'ever,  young  and  standing  very  thick : yet  under  which 
a luxuriant  sward  of  blue  grass  is  flourishing.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  this  city  in  its  future. 

Like  all  the  towns  I have  visited  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Valleys  from  St.  Louis,  up  or  down,  the  streets  are  bad.  The  pecu- 
liar alluvial  soil  makes  them  soft  and  liable  to  be  cut  up  by  wagons 
and  washed  out  by  rain  and  they  have  no  stone  in  the  neighborhood 
suitable  for  paving.  The  making  of  their  streets  solid  and  durable 
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for  travel  in  large  and  populous  towns,  is  to  be  a source  of  enormous 
coming  expense.  These  remarks  may  well  apply  to  every  town  and 
city  I have  seen  in  these  two  valleys  which,  I think,  I have  com- 
mented on  in  my  earlier  Letters. 

In  the  afternoon  and  evening  on  my  return  from  the  drive,  and 
after  supper,  I strolled  tlu’ough  the  streets  and  observed  the  houses, 
the  stores,  and  the  ])opulation.  For  so  large  a city  the  Hotel  accom- 
modations are  indifferent ; where  I am  writing  these  lines  is  the  best 
in  the  city.  The  house  is  small,  though  tolerably  well  kept.  This 
will  be  remedied  soon.  Two  large  and  handsome  hotels  are  building, 
and  nearly  finished,  the  Paxton,  and  the  Willard,  which  will  equal 
any  in  this  region.  In  my  walk,  I had  a chance  of  seeing  the  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  Omaha,  in  crowds,  assembled  in  one  of 
tile  principal  streets,  to  wdtness  a tight-rope  walker’s  performance 
across  the  thoroughfare,  from  roof  to  roof,  to  the  music  of  a band. 
The  interest  manifested  by  everybody  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  any 
average  American  gathering,  and  the  walking  and  the  gymnastic 
performances  of  the  acrobat  were  as  good  as  the  great  peril  to  which 
he  subjected  himself  could  make  them.  There  are  some  fine  business 
houses  here,  and  stores  and  some  large  factories,  and  I should  think 
that  Omaha,  from  its  site  and  surroundings  far  and  near,  would 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  It  contains  now  more  than  thirty 
thousand,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

I am,  you  see,  on  my  journey  homeward  rapidly  now.  Omaha 
may  be  called  the  connecting  link  w'hich  binds  the  East  and  the 
West.  Behind  me  are  the  wilds  of  the  Continent,  before  me  its 
thronging  populations.  Be  patient,  therefore,  a while  longer;  I must 
not  hurry.  A day  or  two  of  rapid  travel  would  put  me  in  the  dear 
old  home,  and  in  your  midst,  but  by  such  a course  I would  leave 
unseen  many  things,  the  product  of  the  Republic’s  growth,  as  impor- 
tant to  the  observant  traveller  as  those  which  Nature  has  so  prodigally 
displayed  in  her  domain  already  traversed.  My  journey  has  been  a 
long  one,  both  in  time  and  distance,  but  how  varied,  interesting,  and 
j)rofitable ! And  did  any  one  ever  travel  with  greater  advantages 
than  those  which  have  attended  me?  Not  one  untoward  or  unpleasant 
event ; on  the  contrary,  uniform,  unbroken  kindness  and  attention  in 
every  country  and  clime,  helped  on  by  unexpected  incidents  and 
friends.  When  I get  home,  should  the  same  good  fortune  betide  me. 
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who  Avill  have  seen  tlie  North  American  Continent  and  its  environ- 
ments moi’e  thoroughly  or  under  happier  auspices? 

But  I must  not  now,  towards  the  end  of  my  journey,  shun  or 
slight  this  interesting  region  and  one  important  to  be  known.  I will, 
therefore,  give  you  the  line  of  my  future  route.  I will  go  to  Des 
Moines,  then  to  Dul)uque,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Madison,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Springfield,  Indianapolis,  Lansing,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg  and  home. 

You  had  better  write  on  receipt  of  this  to  Indianapolis  and  then  to 
Pittsburg.  I will,  as  usual,  continue  to  send  you  a Letter  from  time 
to  time.  The  line  marked  out  looks  long,  but  it  will  soon  be  made. 

I have  time  to  add  a word  about  Virginia  affairs;  but  so  little  do  I 
aj)prove  of  what  is  doing  thei’e,  that  I will  abstain.  AThen  I get 
back  we  can  talk  over  the  situation,  and,  however  much  and  many 
things  we  may  not  approve,  we  can  still  hope  for  the  best,  and  that 
the  dear  Old  Commonwealth  may  come  out  of  her  present  entangle- 
ments and  troubles,  as  she  has  ever  hitherto  done,  “bright  as  the  sun, 
fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.” 

Aborx  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Sunday,  June  25,  1882. 

This  morning,  in  Omaha,  we  had  a wind,  hail,  and  rain  storm. 
You  know  Iowa  has  been  fearfully  visited  in  the  last  week  or  two 
by  tornados,  hurricanes,  and  cyclones,  which  have  resulted  in  great 
loss  of  life  and  jiroperty ; you  have  seen  accounts  of  them,  doubtless, 
in  the  papers.  This,  however,  did  not  amount  to  any  of  these,  though 
a more  violent  rain  and  hail  down-pour  I never  saw.  The  green 
leaves  were  thrashed  from  the  trees,  and  the  streets  ran  with  water 
and  bits  of  ice.  I feared,  too,  from  the  lurid  appearance  of  the  sky, 
that  something  more  dangerous  was  at  hand.  This  prevented  my 
going  to  church.  By  three  o’clock,  I was  on  my  way  to  the  depot 
for  Des  Moines — distance  by  Rock  Island  Railroad  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  miles. 

The  country,  after  leaving  the  Missouri  Flats,  is  rolling.  I had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  trouble  of  Council  Bluffs.  This  wide 
bottom,  of  which  I spoke  yesterday,  was  filled  in  many  places  by  this 
morning’s  rain  and  standing  in  ponds  and  pools,  much  to  tlie  detri- 
ment of  growing  crops,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
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But  wlien  we  got  further  into  the  country,  the  land  became  higher 
and  more  rolling,  and  presented  a fertile  and  rich  appearance.  I was 
surprised  to  find  so  little  wheat  in  cultivation.  It  was  a vast  area  of 
corn  and  grass  along  the  entire  journey.  Here  and  there,  at  consider- 
able intervals,  were  fields  of  wheat,  which,  owing  to  the  late  season, 
was  not  far  advanced,  and  I should  think  some  time  before  the 
harvest.  The  cattle,  too,  were  quite  numerous,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
good  condition.  From  the  productive  appearance  of  the  country, 
and  the  immense  area  in  corn,  I do  not  wonder  that  in  good  seasons 
it  should  often  be  a drug. 

I noticed,  too,  the  people  here  are  cultivating  trees,  and  around 
every  house  some  are  growing,  as  elsewhere,  in  avenues,  and  clumps, 
and  groves.  If  this  custom  is  continued  for  a few  generations,  the 
great  West,  where  once  was  an  unbroken  prairie,  will  be  the  wooded 
region  of  the  states.  And  the  trees  have  this  immunity  from  the  axe, 
that  they  afford  protection  to  the  crops  from  violent  winds  which  sweep 
down  from  the  mountains  over  these  extended  plains,  and  what  beauty 
and  health  might  not  induce,  necessity  will.  We  reached  here  at  half- 
past  eleven  o’clock  p.  m.  I came  at  once  to  this  hotel,  which  I find 
a good  one.  Will  tell  you  of  the  city  when  I look  at  it. 

Chapin  House,  Geinnell,  Iowa, 
Monday,  June  26,  1882. 

You  will  think  the  address  of  Grinnell  a strange  one,  but  read  on 
and  you  will  learn  why  and  how  I came  here.  This  morning  by  seven 
o’clock  I was  at  the  breakfast  table  in  Des  Moines,  preparing  for  the 
day’s  work.  Whilst  there  I engaged  in  conversation  with  a gentleman 
by  my  side,  wlio  told  me  he  w^as  from  Wytheville,  Virginia,  had  resided 
here  for  thirty  years;  his  name  is  Bhyno.  He  seemed  delighted  to  see 
me,  of  course  knew  all  about  my  doings,  and  how  public  affairs  had 
tided  in  our  state.  I wanted  to  buy  a guide-book ; he  went  with  me 
to  the  book  store,  at  one  of  them  Mr.  Wellslager,  the  owner,  informed 
me  he  was  a nephew  of  Charley  Welsh,  of  Woodstock.  He  once  lived 
in  Dubuque,  and  knew  Jim  Williams  and  Bob  Turner.  He  was  very 
polite.  He  called  afterwards  at  the  Hotel  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  talk. 

I started  out,  a delightful  day,  for  a walk  over  the  city,  situated  on 
the  Des  Moines  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  at  its  junction 
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with  tlie  Raecoon.  It  contains,  they  claim,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  I infer,  after  walking  over  it,  they  are 
not  far  wu’ong.  It  is  really  quite  an  interesting  city.  I went 
first  to  the  Capitol,  which  is  now  building,  the  walls  and  roof, 
and  nearly  the  whole  outer  structure,  is  finished — and  occupying  a 
commanding  elevation,  it  is  very  imposing — built  of  several  varieties 
of  stone  of  ditferent  colors — the  base  a kind  of  limestone  the  color  of 
granite,  and  the  superstructure  of  a yellow  stone,  susceptible  of  an 
excellent  finish.  It  will  cost  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  I 
talked  with  several  of  the  architects,  who  were  very  polite,  and  took 
me  through.  From  this  building  I had  a fine  outlook  over  the  city, 
of  quadrilateral  form,  two  by  four  miles,  and  divided  East  and  West 
by  the  Des  Moines  River,  the  Capitol  on  the  East,  and  the  main, 
oldest,  and  best  portion  on  the  West.  The  River  is  spanned  by  five 
bridges,  railroad  and  other,  which  unite  the  sections. 

The  city  from  this  elevation  seems  almost  embowered  in  trees, 
which  I found  in  my  walk  were  flourishing  along  the  streets  and  in 
the  yards,  and  of  excellent  varieties,  ash,  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
maple,  and  others  of  our  hard  woods — the  principal  edifices  lifting 
themselves  above  their  tops.  Shining  afar,  conspicuous  as  usual  in 
in  these  western  towns,  were  the  Public  Schools.  I hope  their  virtues 
rival  their  proportions,  and  then  no  money  could  be  better  appropri- 
ated. The  generation  which  now  rules  in  the  North  is  the  otfspring 
of  these  Public  Schools.  Are  they  better  citizens  of  the  Republic  than 
their  sires?  braver  advocates  of  intelligence,  learning,  and  Constitu- 
tional Liberty?  of  stronger  limb  and  brain,  and  of  higher  aims  than 
those  of  every  walk  and  grade  of  life  who,  issuing  from  the  lonely 
log-cabin,  old-field  school-house,  blazed  our  Imperial  pathway  ? 

I spent  the  morning  pleasantly  in  the  .stroll,  and  found  some  hand- 
some buildings.  Court  House,  churches,  Methodist  school,  and  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  which  last  was  built  in  1876,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  failed  as  such,  and  is  now  u.sed  for  other  purposes.  The 
city  has  also  a park  and  spacious  fair  grounds,  and  race  course.  The 
streets  are  well  laid  off,  and  the  houses,  many  of  them,  are  set  back 
with  yards  in  front,  and  of  tasteful  architecture;  but  the  roadways 
are  deep  or  muddy  in  wet  weather,  as  now.  They  are  improving, 
with  wood,  the  main  street;  of  course,  in  a few  years  it  will  be  as 
bad,  if  not  wor.se  than  ever.  When  I returned  to  the  Hotel,  it 
having  gotten  out  that  I was  in  the  city,  many  called  to  see  me. 
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Among  them  editors  and  politicians,  and  becoming  somewhat  too 
numerous,  I was  not  sorry  when  it  was  time,  and  I found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave. 

As  to  my  route,  I determined  to  stop  on  my  way  to  view  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  violent  and  destructive  Cyclones  that  ever  happened 
on  this  Continent.  It  occurred,  as  you  doubtless  saw  in  the  papers, 
a few  days  ago,  and  at  least  fifty  persons  were  killed  outright,  and 
many  more  were  wounded.  I found,  by  losing  some  rest  to-night, 
but  no  time,  I could  visit  the  spot  and  see  the  creature’s  work.  I 
have,  you  know,  lately  witnessed  the  Mississippi  in  flood,  a Columbia 
River  sand  storm,  and  the  volcanic  fury  of  Kilauea.  I wanted  to 
see  another  of  Nature’s  violent  phenomena,  or  rather  the  track  of  its 
savage  course. 

I left  Des  Moines  by  train  on  the  Rock  Island  Road  at  half- 
past three  o’clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Rhyno  coming  to  see  me  off,  and 
reached  here  at  six  p.  m.  I came  at  once  to  the  Hotel  near  by,  as  I 
cannot  get  off  again  till  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and  then 
walked  out  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  It  was  not  along  the  railway 
but  back  some  distanee  from  it,  and  thus  none  of  its  work  can  be  seen 
from  the  depot  or  the  road. 

The  town  is,  or  was  a pretty  place  of  three  thousand  people, 
embowered,  as  usual,  in  trees.  Its  business  portions  now  standing 
are  well  built,  with  a good  many  fine  houses  of  brick,  and  some 
factories.  I walked  directly  back,  or  North,  from  the  depot  and  soon 
came  to  the  scene.  There  was  no  mistaking  it;  to  find  it  required  no 
guide.  There  stood  the  ruins  of  the  Iowa  College,  large  buildings, 
one  of  brick  and  one  of  stone.  The  latter  gone,  save  probably  one- 
half  of  its  outer  walls : the  former  a mass  of  rubbish.  Three  or  four 
students  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  I was  told.  The  others  were  else- 
where at  the  time  of  the  storm,  it  having  happened  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  were  walking  abroad  for  recreation.  The  trees  about  it 
were  in  a sorry  condition  : some  broken  short  off ; some  torn  out  by 
the  roots;  some  twisted  like  straws;  some  still  standing  but  forlorn, 
without  a single  leaf,  even  stripped  of  their  bark  into  bundles  of 
naked  switches. 

Observing,  at  a little  distance  under  the  trees  where  the  storm  had 
not  prevailed,  a considerable  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I inquired 
the  occasion,  and  was  told  the  students  were  holding  their  final  class 
exercises  or  Commencement.  It  was  a touching  scene,  in  the  sight  of 
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the  ruins  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  their  classmates’  graves.  I 
listened  to  one  young  man’s  address,  which  was  highly  creditable. 
Getting  late,  I walked  on  over  the  wretched  scene,  and  found  that  the 
Cyclone’s  area  of  destructive  action  was  probably  a mile  long,  by  half 
a mile  wide:  nearly  everything  within  that  compass,  with  well  defined 
boundaries,  was  destroyed.  Trees,  as  I have  described,  were  scattered 
about,  piles  of  rubbish,  plaster,  bricks  and  boards,  and  laths,  broken 
into  thousands  of  fragments,  were  around  everywhere  in  the  utmost 
disorder  within  the  above-named,  somewhat  ellijjtical  space.  It  looks 
as  though  the  fiend  had  swooped  down  from  the  sky,  done  his  disas- 
trous work,  and  fled  back  to  the  clouds. 

Whilst  walking,  I fell  in  with  a man,  and  getting  into  talk,  found 
that  he  lived  near  by,  and  pointed  me  to  his  house,  just  upon 
the  Cyclone’s  skirt,  a small,  frame  building;  while  it  was  not 
entirely  wrecked,  a piece  of  scantling  was  driven  through  its  wall,  a 
portion  of  the  roof  was  taken  off,  and  the  house  moved  from  its 
foundation — he  and  his  family  escaping  unhurt.  He  could  not  tell 
me  how  long  the  storm  lasted,  the  time  was  too  awful  to  count.  He 
showed  me  the  area  within  which  the  deaths  occurred ; it  was  where, 
the  storm  first  struck.  The  inmates  had  not  time  to  fly  to  their 
cellars,  their  usual  place  of  refuge ; but  though  the  destruction  was 
quite  as  great  a little  further  on,  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  coming 
danger,  and  fled  to  the  basements,  and  the  houses  being  of  frame, 
were  carried  from  over  their  heads  and  scattered  into  fragments. 
Beyond  the  ground  thus  clean  swept  over,  no  damage  was  done,  and 
it  was  curious  how  close  the  trees  and  houses  which  had  suffered 
stood  to  those  which  had  entirely  escaped — the  sjdiere  of  the  monster’s 
ravages  had  a clean  cut  rim. 

In  walking  further,  I fell  in  with  another  gentleman,  with  whom 
I also  had  a talk.  He  told  me  he  was  from  South  Carolina,  and  was 
delighted  to  see,  and  said  he  knew  me  by  reputation.  He  told  me 
many  facts  concerning  the  storm.  One  man’s  house — he  pointed  where 
it  stood — was  torn  to  pieces,  he  was  carried  through  the  air,  thrown 
through  the  window  of  a house  more  than  a square  away,  and  landed 
without  serious  hurt  into  one  of  its  chambers ; and  other  astounding 
incidents  of  the  Cyclone’s  doings  I have  not  time  to  write.  He  was 
so  glad  to  see  me,  that  he  came  afterwards  to  the  Hotel,  informed  me 
of  his  plans,  and  how  he  hoped  he  was  making  a fortune  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint.  His  name  is  Chadwick.  After  supper,  he  took  me 
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to  see  a factory  where  they  make  barbed  ware  for  fences,  and  another 
where  they  manufacture  wheat  threshers,  both  interesting  to  me,  and 
new.  We  parted,  after  many  kind  washes  for  each  other,  and  so 
ended  the  day  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

I wall  mail  this  to-morrow  in  Davenport,  or,  may  be,  wait  till  I 
arrive  in  Dubuque.  Love  to  everybody.  In  haste. 

Alfectionately, 

F. 

I told  you  in  my  last,  where  I expect  to  go  on  my  journey  home. 
Write  to  Indianapolis  and  Pittsburg. 


[No.  40.] 


My  Dear  Taylor, — 


Harper  Hotel,  Rock  Island,  III. 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1882. 


I closed  a letter  to  Mary  and  mailed  to  you  this  morning  on  my 
arrival  in  Davenport. 

To  resume  my  story : by  three  o’clock  a.  m.  I w'as  under  way  from 
Grinnell  to  Davenport.  I retired  and  had  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep. 
When  I arose,  about  two  o’clock,  the  night  w^as  very  dark,  except 
when  lighted  up  by  repeated  flashes  of  lightning,  follow'ed  by  heavy 
rolls  of  thunder.  I looked  out,  and  really  the  appearance  was  so 
threatening  that  it  seemed  as  if  Grinnell  would  have  another  visita- 
tion, and  the  people  in  the  Hotel  were  troubled  and  anxious. 

But  all  ended  w^ell,  only  a heavy  rain,  which  continued  ofl*  and  on 
the  entire  distance  to  Davenport — one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Of  course,  darkness  for  several  miles  prevented  my  seeing  the  country 
through  which  we  travelled.  When  day  broke,  I observed  much  the 
same  character  of  landscape  and  products  wlilch  have  been  already 
described  in  my  passage  through  Iowa. 

We  reached  Davenport  at  eight  o’clock.  I took  breakfast,  and 
went  out  to  see  if  I could  take  a steamboat  up  the  river  to  St.  Paul’s; 
I preferred  doing  this,  wishing  to  see  the  upper  Mississippi  as  I had 
the  lower  so  thoroughly  on  my  journey  up.  But  I found  there  was 
none  leaving  before  Thursday  evening,  and  that  it  would  take  sixty 
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hours  to  make  the  trip — this  was  too  much  time;  I gave  up  the 
travel  by  water  and  bought  a ticket  by  rail  to  St.  Paul,  which  will 
put  me  there  to-morrow  evening. 

I then  pedestrianized  Davenport,  which  contains,  by  claim  of  the 
people,  twenty-four  thousand  inliabitants.  It  is  rather  a business 
place,  situated  on  the  river  banks  and  bluffs,  and  with  the  same 
peculiarities  of  many  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  towns  and  cities  I 
have,  from  time  to  time,  described. 

By  twelve  o’clock,  visiting  the  City  Hall,  Opera  House,  Library, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Griswold  College,  I had  exhausted  Daven- 
port and  was  on  my  way,  with  my  trunk  in  a carriage,  across  the 
Mississippi  Biver  bridge — a magnificent  affair  both  for  rail  and 
carriage — to  Rock  Island.  It  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  side,  just 
opposite  Davenport,  and  bears  a general  resemblance  to  it  in  its 
characteristics,  save  that  the  bluffs  are  higher  on  the  Iowa  side  and 
consequently  Davenport  presents  a more  imposing  appearance  from 
Rock  Island  than  Rock  Island  from  Davenport,  the  latter  receding  on 
high  grounds  and  enclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  And  I think, 
too,  the  streets  in  Davenport  are  more  solid  and  better ; not  only 
being  well  laid  out  and  built,  but  the  soil  for  such  purpose  seeming 
to  be  more  favorable. 

I came  at  once  to  this  Hotel  and  rested  for  an  hour  or  two  : took 
dinner,  intending  to  prospect  the  city  in  the  afternoon.  But  after  I 
had  dined  and  was  strolling  in  the  office  of  the  Hotel,  Mr.  Allen 
came  up  with  an  expression  of  great  delight,  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Allen  had  again  overtaken  me.  He  said  he  had  once  lived  here  two 
years,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  going  out  driving  in  a buggy, 
but  would  order  a large  carriage  and  we  could  all  go  together,  and 
knowing  the  town  and  vicinity  well,  he  would  show  me  the  objects 
of  interest.  To  this  I readily  agreed,  and  we  started  with  a good  pair 
of  horses,  he  driving.  We  went  around  the  city,  which  contains  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  first,  and  then  over  to  Rock  Island,  on  a bridge 
which  connects  it  with  the  mainland. 

The  city  is  called  after  this  island,  which  lies  in  mid-channel  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  one  or  two  wide,  and  is  now 
a Military  Post,  Armory,  and  Arsenal.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  United 
States  Station  I have  seen,  and  the  buildings  numerous,  large,  and 
ornamental,  built  of  stone,  and  exceedingly  artistic  and  beautiful. 
The  island  itself  has  been  converted,  by  public  money  and  skill,  into 
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a superb  Park,  through  which  we  drove  over  many  miles  of  well 
graded  roads  for  some  hours,  observing  the  walks  and  groves,  and 
from  several  points  the  beautiful  landscapes,  and  then  visiting  the 
works  and  shops — especially  the  power,  which  is  the  water  of  the 
great  river  here  flowing  in  rapids,  dammed  and  utilized  in  a simple, 
but  most  admirable  manner  w'ith  sufficient  force  to  drive  easily  all 
the  factories  of  New  England.  The  commandant,  Colonel  Flagler, 
met  us  in  our  wanderings,  and  was  very  polite,  in  return  for  which 
we  called  upon  him  before  we  left  and  paid  our  respects,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  pleasant  talk.  Yde  returned  at  supper  time.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  go  on  to  Chicago  in  the  morning,  and  we  are  again 
sorry  to  separate.  Thus  ended  the  incidents  of  the  day,  worth 
relating. 

Merchants’  HoxEr.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
Wedncsckiy,  June  28,  1882. 

This  morning  I left  Rock  Island  at  seven  o’clock,  and  came  to  this 
city  by  half  past  eight  p.  m. — distance  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
miles — over  a remarkably  fine  road.  The  day  was  quite  warm,  but 
not  oppressive,  and  the  journey,  in  the  scenery  it  afforded,  a most 
interesting  one.  We  skirted  the  Mississippi  River  the  whole  way, 
for  the  first  forty  miles  along  its  East  bank,  and  then  crossing  at 
Savanna  over  a bridge  along  its  West,  and  then  when  approaching 
St.  Paul,  again  crossing  to  the  East,  on  which  side  the  chief  portion 
of  St.  Paul  is  located.  The  River  was  in  ydew  neaily  the  entire 
distance,  the  greater  part  of  which  we  travelled  immediately  by  its 
waters. 

The  scenery  differed  totally  from  that  of  the  lower  River,  of  which 
I told  you  so  much  last  Spring,  when  describing  its  destructive  flood. 
Here  the  waters  are  clean  and  the  banks  are  higher,  getting  more 
bluffy  as  you  ascend,  until  they  reach  sometimes  the  altitude  of 
little  mountains.  As  you  advance,  too,  the  scenery  becomes  more 
picturesque,  the  track  running  upon  the  bank  on  a solid  road- 
bed. On  the  one  hand  the  bluffs  rise  and  x-ecede,  the  country 
opening  into  little  valleys  and  recesses ; while  on  the  other  flows  the 
River,  frequently  dotted  with  Islands,  which,  together  with  the  banks 
and  the  surrounding  countiy,  are  covex’cd  with  luxiu’iant  vegetation. 
I had  heal’d  much  of  the  scenei’y  upon  the  upper  poi’tion  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  I am  not  disappointed.  The  journey  was  a long 
22 
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one  both  in  time  and  distance,  but  I did  not  weary.  Towns  and 
cities  have  grown  and  are  growing  up  from  time  to  time,  so  fast 
as  to  necessitate  the  reconstruction  of  its  geography  every  few 
years. 

Dubuque  which,  by  reason  of  its  elevated  site,  I saw  quite  well 
from  the  ears  and  depot,  is  a large  city,  containing  twenty-five 
thousand  people,  and  some  handsome  and  conspicuous  structures. 
Other  towns  of  smaller  import  we  passed,  especially  Winona, 
struck  me  forcibly  for  the  energy  and  push  visible  at  and  about 
them.  During  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  cele- 
brated lumber  trade,  immense  yards  at  every  place  of  any  import; 
rafts  towed,  or  pushed  rather,  down  the  stream  by  steam  tugs  or  boats, 
were  constantly  in  view,  or  fastened  to  tlie  banks  of  the  River  or  at  the 
levees.  This  is  the  chief  business,  tliough  vast  quantities  of  gi’ain, 
principally  wheat,  are  marketed  too,  as  well  as  hay,  for  it  is  a fine 
grass  country,  and  the  cattle  1 saw  were  numerous  and  good.  I 
made  some  acquaintances,  of  course,  from  whom  I obtained  much 
information,  but  none  of  them  particularly  worthy  of  mention — save 
one,  of  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  When  I arrived  at  the 
Hotel  and  was  taking  supper,  a gentleman  sitting  next  to  me 
remarked:  “This  is  Governor  Holliday.  I used  to  know  you  as 
Colonel  Holliday  of  the  33d  Virginia;  I was  in  the  27th.  My 
name  is  Frazier,  and  I was  at  one  time  acting  Adjutant  of  that  Regi- 
ment, and  messed  with  your  Brotlier  Taylor.”  Of  course  we  were 
glad  to  meet.  He  is  stouter  now  than  when  you  were  chums,  and  is 
a ofood-lookino-  fellow.  He  told  me  he  lived  in  St.  Louis  after  the 

& O 

war  and  married  there;  but  is  now  living  in  New  York,  and  a 
drummer  or  commercial  traveller,  as  they  more  euphoniously  call 
themselves;  and  looked  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  We  had  a gi’eat 
deal  of  talk  about  old  times  and  about  Virginia.  He  inquired  most 
particularly  concerning  you,  and  wanted  much  to  meet  you  again. 

It  was  nearly  or  quite  dark  when  I reached  here,  so  I must 
postpone  my  view  of  the  city  till  morning.  The  Union  Depot  in 
w'hich  I arrived  is  a handsome  edifice,  and  the  rush  and  bustle 
around  and  in  it  indicate  a lively,  busy  place. 
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Same  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
Thursday,  June  29,  1882. 

This  moi’ning  I engaged  a buggy  and  driver  for  a good  round 
through  this  city  and  vicinity ; and  that,  together  with  walking, 
made  up  an  interesting  day. 

The  morning  promised  rain,  the  sky  was  overcast  and  threaten- 
ing, but  it  turned  out  everything  1 could  wish,  for  whilst  it 
continued  cloudy,  it  dM  not  rain,  and  the  weather  delightful  for  a 
drive.  I found  a country  well  adapted  to  that  enjoyment,  good 
roads  and  scenery  of  great  variety  and  attractiveness,  at  a season, 
too,  when  vegetable  life  is  in  full  bloom. 

We  went  first  to  Old  Fort  Suelliug,  which  is  situated  in  the  forks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Rivers.  Here  we  crossed  the 
former  on  a bridge,  and  drove  thi’ongh  the  grounds.  The  Fort  is 
an  ancient  one,  as  are  most  of  the  buildings,  though  they  have  erected 
lately  some  new  officers’  quarters  and  barracks  of  frame,  weather- 
boarded.  The  site  is  handsome,  on  high  ground,  with  the  two 
rivers  enclosing  it,  but  the  improvements  are  slight  and  the  place 
presents  a forlorn  aspect,  after  having  recently  visited  the  lovely 
spot  on  Rock  Island  which,  I think  I remarked,  surpasses,  in  varied 
attractiveness,  any  military  Post  I know : indeed,  for  artistic  and 
natural  beauty,  almost  any  locality  I have  seen;  beautiful,  naturally, 
and  of  infinite  possibilities. 

We  then  drove  on  a few  miles  to  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha — Laugh- 
ing Waters.  This  is  a pretty  scene  too,  very  small  after  the  wonder- 
ful Falls  I have  lately  visited,  yet  worth  looking  at,  not  only  because 
one  sees  the  appropriateness  of  the  poetical  Indian  name,  but  the 
stream  is  of  limpid  mountain  water  and  flashes  as  it  flows,  and  is 
worth  seeing,  also,  on  account  of  its  “setting,”  which  is  exceedingly 
fine,  with  picturesque  outlines  and  rich  foliage,  rendered  famous 
by  some  of  Longfellow’s  sweetest  thoughts  and  lines  in  his  song  of 
Hiawatha.  There  is  a Hotel  here,  and  the  place  much  resorted  to 
for  picnics,  it  being  midway  between  the  two  Cities,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  six  miles  from  each. 

After  taking  a glass  of  lemonade  and  resting  awhile,  enjoying  the 
water  and  scene,  we  drove  on  and  visited  quite  thoroughly  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  This  is  younger,  but  the  pronounced  and  vigorous, 
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rival  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  an  unresting  struggle  for  supremacy ; each 
claims  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  St.  Paul,  you  know,  is  the  Capital 
of  the  State;  but  when  the  old  Capitol  building  burned  down  a year 
or  two  ago,  a spirited  fight  took  place  for  the  site  of  the  new  one  now 
under  construction.  St.  Paul  triumphed,  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
seat  of  government. 

We  went  first  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Here,  too,  I seemed 
to  be  going  to  the  land  of  Myth,  as  when  I told  you  of  visiting 
Council  Bluffs  and  the  Columbia  River.  I had  learned  in  my  boy- 
hood-geography  that  they  were  away  up  on  the  Mississippi  River — 
I thought  so  far  that  only  Indians  and  wild  beasts  roamed  and  had 
their  habitations  there  amid  primeval  forests,  and  then  I i-emembered 
the  pictures  of  the  flood  tumbling  over  fierce-loooking  rocks,  and 
the  book  said  boats  could  not  go  up  and  down,  for  if  any  such 
attempt  was  made,  they  would  be  dashed  to  pieces ; and  the  savages 
made  their  habitations  in  view  of  the  rush  and  sparkle  of  the  waters 
in  their  sweep.  I found  the  City  built  along  their  site,  and  the  imme- 
diate front  occupied  by  immense  mills  and  dams.  The  Falls  have 
been  subdued  like  the  Indian,  but,  unlike  the  Indian,  have  been 
made  to  Avork.  Tliey  no  longer  dash  headlong  uselessly  over  rocks. 
The  part  utilized  is  turned  off  into  dams  now  filled  with  logs,  and 
thence  sent  by  races  to  drive  the  vast  machinery.  The  rest  of  the 
River  no  longer  foams  over  those  rugged  and  ragged  rocks,  but  is  car- 
ried over  chutes,  ‘‘curtains”  as  they  call  them,  constructed  of  massive 
timber,  to  prevent  the  wearing  away  of  the  ledge  — two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  it  in  one  smooth,  rapid  sheet  of  water.  It  is  no 
longer  the  Old  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  but  a totally  different  thing, 
which  Art  has  made,  and  still  called  by  that  familiar  and  interesting 
name. 

We — my  driver  and  I — visited  the  saw  mills,  and  worth  it  they 
were,  for  their  great  size  and  capacity,  and  the  rapidity  and  perfection 
of  their  work.  To  give  you  some  idea : one  log  was  sawed  by  circular 
saws  into  thirty  pieces  at  once.  The  lumber  business  is  very  large  in 
this  region,  and  immense  fortunes  are  making  and  have  been  made. 
The  flouring  mills,  too,  are  among  the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  the 
world,  and  for  their  capacity  claim  thirty  thousand  barrels  a day. 
My  driver  is  an  Irishman,  a very  decent,  intelligent  fellow:  has  been 
living  in  this  country  twenty -five  years,  and-  is  therefore  well 
acquainted,  and  a good  guide  and  pleasant  withal.  We  then  drove 
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over  the  city,  business  and  dwelling  parts,  and  a striking,  beautiful 
city  it  is.  Its  site  is  better  than  St.  Paul’s,  and  I think,  after  seeing 
both  quite  thoroughly,  surpasses  it  in  enterprise  and  beauty.  There 
are  many  fine  business  houses  and  some  public  buildings  worthy  of 
note.  Court  House,  City  Hall,  Academy  of  Music,  Opera  House, 
and  Athenaeum.  The  United  States  has  built  a handsome  Post 
Office,  and  the  Public  Schools  have  several  elegant  structures — one  a 
splendid  affair.  A Hotel  is  under  construction  that  will  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  any  in  this  region.  About  many  of  the  private  residences  I 
noticed  a custom  which  I very  much  admire.  The  houses  are  built 
back  from  the  street,  with  larger  or  smaller  plats  in  front  and  around 
them,  set  in  grass  which  grows  luxuriantly,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
in  this  country.  The  plats  have  no  enclosures  of  any  sort ; the  sward 
extends  to  the  pavement,  and  no  fences  between  the  adjoining  lots, 
making  a continuous  Park.  It  is  beginning  to  be  a custom  almost 
universal  in  this  city,  and  extremely  pretty  and  attractive.  I did 
not  notice  a single  instance  of  the  slightest  invasion  of  the  premises 
resulting  from  this  exposure;  not  even  a cut-across  at  the  corners, 
showing  how  soon  people  can  be  educated  to  respect  private  property 
when  exposed.  Minneapolis  is  the  only  city  I have  visited  where 
this  prevails.  I wonder  it  is  not  done  everywhere.  What  beautiful 
streets  Franklin  and  Grace  in  Richmond  would  be,  were  those  iron 
fences  removed  and  they  thus  parked ! They  would,  as  streets  of 
private  residences,  be  unsurpassed. 

On  our  return  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  on  a Suspension  Bridge 
immediately  at  Minneapolis,  whence  a charming  view  of  the  Falls  is 
afforded.  AMu  remember  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  on  different 
sides  of  the  river : the  former  mainly  on  the  East,  the  latter  on  the 
West.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  River  from  Minneapolis  is  the 
old  town  of  St.  Anthony,  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  this  section, 
known  to  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  more  than  two  centuries  a2:o,  and 
an  island  called  Miccolette,  on  which  are  many  tasteful  and  handsome 
homes.  We  went  around  this  on  our  drive.  I observed  a large  and 
costly  edifice  in  St.  Anthony,  situated  on  a commanding  elevation, 
built  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  much  like  our  limestone.  The 
driver  informed  me  this  was  erected  a few  years  before  the  War  as 
a Southern  Hotel,  and  was  for  several  seasons  filled  with  wealthy 
Southern  people,  who  came  to  spend  the  summer.  The  year  before 
a widow  lady  and  her  family  came  with  six  or  eight  slaves — a 
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foolhardy  thing  to  do.  The  abolitionists  spirited  them  off  before 
she  had  been  there  many  days  : my  driver  said,  a bad  thing  for  the 
negroes,  worse  than  for  the  mistress.  What  did  he  know  about  that 
philanthropic  question?  Now,  the  handsome  house  is  unoccupied, 
and  falling  into  decay. 

The  road  back  to  St.  Paul  is  along  a newly  opened  Avenue  uniting 
the  twin  Cities,  and  is  nine  miles  in  length,  a delightful  drive,  with  a 
scenic  environment  which  few  cities  on  the  globe  enjoy.  On  the 
drive  we  passed  the  stables  and  training  ground  of  a wealthy  man 
by  the  name  of  Kitsen — a Frenchman,  of  many  eccentricities,  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  has  made  a fortune,  and  directs 
it  to  the  breeding  of  thorough-bred  horses — racers  and  trotters.  He 
has  also  stables  in  Philadelphia  and  iu  Cincinnati.  He  has  here 
seventy  or  eighty  horses.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  one  of  his 
stables,  a large  brick  structure,  finished  with  turrets  and  other  orna- 
mentation like  a stylish  dwelling  house;  you  would  take  it  at  a 
distance  for  an  elegant  private  residence  of  modern  build.  Strangers 
are  welcome,  and  the  employees  have  orders  to  give  visitors  any 
information  they  wish. 

When  you  enter,  you  are  in  a large  hall  floored  with  cross  sections 
of  wood,  simply  cuts  of  the  trees,  set  vertically  into  the  ground,  a 
solid,  substantial  floor.  There  are  no  stalls,  each  horse  has  a space 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square,  open  to  the  ceiling  of  this  hall, 
wainscoted  a few  feet,  and  then  latticed,  thoroughly  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Every  two,  three,  or  four  horses  have  a groom.  Some  of 
these  animals  were  certainly  very  beautiful:  some  have  distinguished 
records,  which  you  doubtless  would,  had  I time  to  give  them,  recog- 
nize, and  all  are  well  kept  and  groomed.  He  has  a mile  track  on  the 
premises  where,  as  we  passed,  some  of  the  horses  were  exercising. 
]jut  I must  hurry  on.  We  then  came  to  St.  Paul,  and  after  driving 
through  and  around  the  city  returned  to  the  Hotel. 

After  dinner,  I walked  about  the  towm  and  across  the  bridge  that 
I might  get  a view  of  the  city  and  environs,  which  occupy  both  sides 
of  the  River.  It  is  well  located  on  high  ground,  and  the  scenery  is 
most  attractive,  girdled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  commanding  bluffs ; 
but  as  a city  it  does  not  compai’e  with  Minneapolis  in  any  particular. 
The  site  was  visited  by  Father  Hennepin,  the  Jesuit ; but  a century  and 
a half  elapsed  before  St.  Paul  was  founded — it  was  too  far  away  from 
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the  habitations  of  civilized  men — the  Indian  and  the  wilderness  still 
held  it  as  their  own.  They  are  building  a new  Capitol  of  brick  ; it 
is  not  yet  under  roof,  but  when  finished,  I don’t  think  will  be  in  any 
way  remarkable.  It  has  also  a Custom  House,  an  Opera  House,  an 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  numerous  churches  and  school-houses, 
some  cpiite  conspicuous.  As  between  it  and  Minneapolis,  it  is  the 
wholesale  city,  the  latter  the  retail. 

After  tea,  I strolled  the  streets  and  amused  myself  with  the  crowd 
gathered  around  the  wagon  of  an  Indian  Doctor,  who  had  with 
him  a band  of  seven  or  eight  men  and  women,  that  now  and  then 
entertained  the  crowd  with  a song — some  of  the  men  painted  as 
Indians,  whilst  the  Doctor  himself  told  the  crowd  how  honest,  and 
learned,  and  philanthropic  he  was,  devoting  his  life  to  the  relief  of 
humanity’s  sorrows ! 

On  my  return  to  the  Hotel,  I had  a long  talk  with  our  friend 
Frazier,  and  then  went  to  bed,  after  a most  interesting  day.  The 
distance  of  our  buggy  ride  was  probably  twenty-five  miles.  There 
are  some  attractive  Lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul — White  Bear, 
Bald  Eagle,  Como,  and  others — for  the  whole  state  is  studded  with 
these  beautiful  sheets  of  water ; but  I cannot  turn  aside  from  my 
onwai’d  journey  home  to  visit  them. 

Lone  Rock,  Wisconsin,  Friday,  June  30,  1882. 

You  will  wonder  where  Lone  Rock  is,  and  how  and  why  I came 
here.  Read  on,  and  you  will  see.  I determined  on  leaving  St.  Paul 
to  take  another  route,  and  not  return  by  the  River  line,  that  I might 
vary  my  scene,  and  prospect  more  of  the  country  I am  visiting. 
Follow  me  on  the  map.  I therefore  took  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Little  Rock  Road  by  the  day  line,  and  passed  slightly  towards 
the  South-West  through  Minnesota,  and  then  turning  towards  the 
South-East,  traversed  the  North-East  corner  of  Iowa,  and  crossing 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  proceeded  almost  due  East 
through  Wisconsin  to  Madison,  its  Capital. 

I left  St.  Paul  at  eight  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  went  without  ti’ouble 
over  a smooth  road  and  at  a good  speed  through  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  situated  on  the  East  side 
on  an  extensive  prairie  nine  miles  long  and  one  wide — hence  its  name 
— containing  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  quite  a thriving  place 
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witli  its  shipping  and  manufactures,  and  made  good  progress  towards 
Madison,  my  destination  for  the  day ; distance  from  St.  Paul  three 
luindred  and  ten  miles.  I was  disappointed  on  the  whole  in  Minne- 
sota; the  country  is  rolling,  and  much  of  it  pretty  and  well  cul- 
tivated, almost  entirely  in  wheat  and  grass,  but  large  portions  of 
it  are  covered  with  weeds  and  undergrowth,  the  land  not  seemingly 
well  farmed,  and  the  crops  not  by  any  means  first  rate.  I saw  com- 
paratively little  corn,  but  clover  and  timothy  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  hay.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  were  the  prevailing  crops. 
The  country,  however,  improved,  both  in  appearance  and  cultivation, 
as  we  moved  Southward  through  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  After  we 
crossed  the  River,  there  was  much  marsh  land  in  Wisconsin,  not  fit 
for  cultivation.  Night  coming  on,  I could  not  see  this  portion  of 
the  country  well. 

When  we  reached  Lone  Bock,  forty-five  miles  West  of  Madison 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  from  St.  Paul,  near  nine  o’clock, 
we  were  informed  that  a storm  had  occurred  in  advance  of  us, 
towards  the  East,  and  had  washed  out  a large  portion  of  the  track, 
and  that  we  would  have  to  stop  for  the  night.  I was  sorry  to  hear 
it,  for  I do  not  now  want  to  be  delayed ; but  it  has  to  be  endured. 
Lone  Rock  is  a little  place  of  a thousand  or  two  inhabitants,  with 
only  a couple  of  small  taverns ; and  it  was  doubtful  if  we  could  be 
accommodated  with  beds.  I succeeded,  however,  by  hurrying,  in 
getting  a room,  and  was  soon  in  my  cot  and  asleep,  waiting  for  the 
morning. 

Vilas  Hotel,  Madisok,  Wisconsin, 
Saturday,  July  1,  1882.  ^ 

We  were  aroused  at  five  o’clock  with  the  announcement  that 
breakfast  was  ready,  and  we  Avould  be  off  soon  thereafter.  I had 
had  a sound  sleep  and  therefore  no  reluctance  to  get  up,  and  still  less 
to  be  moving  again.  After  breakfast,  we  Avere  notified  we  could  not 
start  before  half-past  seven,  and  only  then  proceed  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  Avash-out,  Avhen  Ave  Avould  have  to  Avalk  a considerable 
distance  to  catch  a train  that  had  been  sent  to  meet  us  from  the  East. 
The  interim  I utilized,  with  some  acquaintances  I had  picked  up, 
in  roving  about  the  town,  Avhere,  however,  I saw  nothing  Avorth  the 
trouble  of  putting  down. 

We  started  at  the  appointed  time,  and  ran  up  to  the  break,  and  a 
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bail  one  we  found  it — from  a mile  and  a half  to  two  miles  of  the 
road  completely  destroyed,  literally  washed  away.  They  had  put  a 
nnmher  of  hands  on  the  traidv,  who  had  laid  a merely  temporary 
affair,  over  which  we  could  walk  and  they  could  move  trucks  for  the 
transportation  of  our  baggage,  and  the  women  and  children.  After  wo 
had  })assed  this,  we  mounted  flats  and  were  rolled  five  miles  further, 
where  we  found  another  break,  around  which  they  had  laid  planks, 
and  Ave  surmounted  that  too.  Luckily,  an  engine  and  three  flats 
happened  to  be  between  these  breaks  when  the  flood  occurred  ; other- 
wise Ave  Avould  have  been  compelled  to  Avalk  a good  many  miles,  or 
remain  several  days.  I therefore  ought  not  to  complain.  Indeed, 
ought  I any  where  or  how?  For  1 cannot  help  alluding  again  to  the 
Avonderfuily  good  fortune  I have  had.  Not  a serious  accident  in  the 
many  thousands  of  miles  I have  travelled;  only  slight  delays,  and 
they  generally  in  the  end,  to  my  advantage. 

For  the  last  fcAV  days  I have  been  moving  Avithiii  the  range  of 
tornadoes  and  cyclones,  Avater  spouts,  hurricanes  and  storms  of  Aviud, 
hail  and  rain  of  unprecedented  frec^uency  and  violence,  and  I have 
escaped.  This  one  Avhich  just  preceded  our  train  only  delayed  us  a 
few  hours.  I trust  I may  get  beyond  their  dominion  before  another 
falls.  The  people  do  not  knoAV  Avhat  to  make  of  the  frequency, 
violence,  and  awfully  destructive  character  of  these  phenomena,  and 
are  afraid  it  Avill  drive  out  the  home  people,  and  deter  emigrants.  No 
doubt  you  have  seen  accounts  of  their  dreadful  ravages,  destroying 
property  and  life.  But  before  you  receive  this,  I Avill  have  left  the 
country  and  be  far  distant,  homeward. 

We  reached  here  at  half  past  one  o’clock,  and  I came  to  this  Hotel. 
It  is  a good  one,  and  just  opposite  the  Capitol  grounds;  Madison, 
you  will  recall,  is  the  Metropolis  of  the  State.  It  contains  ten  or 
twehm  thousand  people,  and  is  surrounded  by  four  Lakes — Mendota, 
INIenona,  AVauhesa  and  Kegonsa.  Its  immediate  location  is  an  undu- 
lating tongue  of  land  between  Lakes  Mendota  and  Menona.  I 
Avashed,  dressed  and  then  started  to  prospect  the  city.  It  is  spe- 
cially celebrated  for  its  beautiful  site,  surrounded  by  these  Lakes, 
Avhose  Avaters  glisten  through  the  vista  at  the  ends  of  many  of  its 
streets.  I walked  to  the  shores  of  tAvo  of  them  and  then  through 
the  toAAm,  getting  a general  aucav  of  the  character  of  its  houses,  pri- 
vate and  pmblic,  and  then  to  the  Capitol,  Avhich  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  a Square  ornamented  with  trees,  none 
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of  which  are  old,  but  very  numerous,  too  much  so  I think  for  beauty, 
atfording  a deuse  shade.  From  it  the  main  streets  diverge  towards 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

I visited  its  Legislative  Chambers  and  Library,  and  ascended  the 
top  of  tlie  cupola  and  had  an  extended  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
country.  The  Square  is  large — fourteen  acres — nearly  twice  the  size 
of  that  in  Ifichmond,  but  greatly  inferior  in  contour,  beauty,  and 
ornamentation.  Unlike  that,  it  is  nearly  level  or  flat,  though  really 
it  is  a handsome  Public  Ground,  and  has  few  equals  in  the  country  of 
its  kind.  From  this  high  position,  I could  see  the  location  of  the  city 
as  to  the  Lakes : the  two  of  them  first  named  are  large,  and  nearly 
enfold  it  with  their  waters,  which  are  clear,  and  sparkled  to-day  beau- 
tifully in  the  sun.  Fui'ther  off  are  the  other  two  Lakes  of  much  less 
import,  yet  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  landscape.  The  land  around, 
between  and  beyond  the  Lakes,  lays  finely;  and  now,  that  everything 
is  rich  and  green,  is  well  worth  seeing.  Far  off  over  one  of  these 
sheets  of  water  is  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ; nearer  and  between  two  of 
them  is  the  State  University,  an  imposing  affair,  and  beyond  it,  a lit- 
tle distance,  the  Observatory,  presented  by  one  of  the  Wentworths,  a 
member  of  that  remarkable  family;  nearer,  and  witliin  the  immediate 
limits  of  the  city,  are  several  fine  churches,  the  Roman  Cafholic  the 
most  elegant,  several  Pidilic  Schools,  Common,  High,  and  Normal, 
handsome  as  usual  through  this  country,  the  Court  House,  City  Hall, 
and  Post  Office.  Though  the  city  is  far  from  being  a fine  one,  these 
things  go  to  make  up  a landscape  for  the  site  of  a town  scarce  any- 
where equalled,  and  its  people  claim  that,  in  point  of  situation  and 
scenery,  it  is  the  most  beanliful  city  in  the  West. 

After  I left  the  Capitol,  I walked  to  the  University,  a mile  and  a 
half  distant.  It  consists  of  one  large  and  imposing  edifice;  two  for 
Dormitories;  one.  Scientific  Hall;  one.  Ladies  Department,  and  an 
Audience  Hall — all  built  of  a yellow  stone  indigenous  to  the  State, 
and  each  large  and  handsome,  not  arranged  in  any  formal  order, 
but  scattered  over  an  extensive  enclosure  thickly  shaded  with  trees — 
the  main  building  being  on  high  ground,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  Lakes,  and  most  conspicuous,  indeed  more  elevated 
than  the  Capitol,  and  next  to  it,  the  most  prominent  building  about 
the  city.  I found  them  at  work  on  this  structure,  giving  it  a 
thorough  repair.  Like  the  University  of  California,  of  which  I 
wrote  you,  it  is  mixed,  male  and  female,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  a 
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Ladies  Department,  where  the  girls  have  dormitories.  But  I found 
on  inquiry  that  they  do  not  beat  the  boys  in  scholastic  contests  so 
easily  as  I was  told,  you  remember,  they  did  in  California.  One  of 
the  workmen,  a shrewd  young  fellow,  gave  me  much  information,  and 
also  told  me  they  tried  in  the  last  Legislature  to  adopt  woman’s  suf- 
frage, but  failed,  at  which  he  seemed  much  gratified — not  approving  of 
the  monstrous  innovation,  as  he  called  it.  I did  not  see  any  of  the 
Professors,  it  now  being  vacation.  Nor  di<l  I call  upon  the  Governor. 
I am  weary,  by  this  time,  of  my  formal  calls — would  rather  wander. 
I then  walked  through  the  resident  parts  of  the  town,  and  found  no 
very  handsome,  but  many  good  and  attractive  homes,  hid  away 
among  the  trees,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University. 
I then  came  back,  ate  supper,  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  Guiteau’s 
execution,  sat  on  the  front  portico,  looked  at  the  men  and  women 
as  they  passed,  came  to  my  room,  wrote  this — and  now  I will  go 
to  bed. 

Plakkington  Hotel,  IMilwaukee, 
Sunday,  July  2,  1882. 

This  morning,  by  half-past  eight  o’clock,  I had  breakfast  and  was 
en  route  to  this  city,  which  I reached  by  half-past  eleven,  eighty 
miles,  over  an  admirable  road — Chicago  and  Northwestern — and 
came  at  once  to  this  Hotel,  which  was  represented  to  me  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  AYestern  Country;  and  the  representation  was  correct, 
as  my  observation  and  experience  have  since  satisfied  me.  The 
country  through  which  I travelled  is  nothing  remarkable ; the  same 
chief  products,  wheat  and  o;rass ; some  oats  and  corn.  Many  parts, 
appear  to  me,  to  be  badly  cultivated.  But  that  may  be  owing  to  the 
weather,  such  a quantity  of  rain,  which,  whilst  it  has  made  the 
country  look  luxuriant,  has  delayed  work  in  the  fields. 

After  dinner  I started  to  walk  over  the  city.  They  claim  for  it  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  and  after  seeing  it  I 
should  not  think  the  claim  too  high.  It  is  situated  ou  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  River,  which  flows  through  the 
city,  with  its  tributary,  the  Menomonee  dividing  it  into  three  dis- 
tricts, known  as  East,  AYest  and  South  Divisions.  The  River 
has  been  made  navigable  for  lake  vessels  to  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
is  used  for  mercantile  and  commercial  purposes.  It  has  the  air  and 
appearance  of  a flourishing  place.  I strolled  for  at  least  five 
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lioiirs  and  must  liave  walked  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles.  I 
was  not  wearied,  for  there  was  much  to  interest  me,  and  the  weather, 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  was  delightful,  a cool  breeze  and  the  sun 
not  oppressive,  though  it  shone  brightly.  There  are  some  fine 
public  buildings — Custom  House,  Post  Office,  Northwestern  National 
Asylum,  Court  House,  Library,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Opera 
House,  and  numerous  Churches  of  various  Denominations — two  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest,  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian,  and  the  German- 
Lutheran,  of  which  nationality  a vast  number  of  the  population  con- 
sist— probably  one-half. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  lest  I forget  it,  that  it  seemed  to  me  the 
great  mass  of  the  j)eople  speak  a foreign  tongue — men,  women  and 
children — I listened  to  them  talk  as  I met  or  passed  them  on  the 
streets,  as  they  sat  upon  their  steps,  or  the  children  at  play,  or  when  I 
stopped  to  talk  with  them,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten,  spoke  a foreign 
language,  or  ours  with  a foreign  accent;  consequently  they  are  a 
plain  looking  people.  The  streets  are  better  paved  than  any  Western 
town  I have  seen,  but  unhappily  of  wood,  and  of  course,  by  natural 
wear,  rough  and  jolty.  Wood  will  not  do  for  pavements;  and  the 
wonder  is,  these  pi-actioal  people  do  not  see  and  avoid  it.  Some  of  the 
business  houses  are  large  and  handsome  and  indicate  extensive  opera- 
tions, and  are  built  of  brick  and  stone.  The  dwellings  are  many 
of  wood,  frame  and  weather-boarded ; those  of  the  rich  are  of  wood, 
brick  or  stone,  and  some  of  them  elegant — constructed  of  a light-colored 
brick  peculiar  to  this  region,  which  has  given  Milwaukee,  by  reason 
of  their  common  use,  the  title  of  the  Cream  City  of  the  Lakes.  They 
are  frequently  set  back  with  yards  around  them,  which,  in  many 
instances,  are  thrown  open  without  fences  like  those  I spoke  of  in 
Minneapolis,  a wonderful  improvement  on  the  old  jilan.  I saw 
not  a single  instance  of  the  slightest  trespass. 

In  my  walk  I came  across  a Park  or  Garden,  something  like  the 
AVoodward  in  San  Francisco,  but  greatly  infeilor.  It  has  a house 
with  an  observatory,  which  I ascended,  and  I had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  City,  the  Lakes  and  surrounding  country.  I could  trace  the 
route  of  my  walk  and  the  objects  I had  seen,  and  could  observe 
others  which  I subsequently  visited  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  chief,  most  profitable,  most  extensive  business,  apparently 
here,  is  beer  brewing.  Milwaukee  beer,  you  know,  has  a world-wide 
fame,  and  they  certainly,  from  the  appearance  of  their  factories,  must 
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make  it  in  prodigious  quantities.  I have  never  seen  anywhere  such 
establishments.  The  handsomest  dwellings  are  principally  on  Grand 
Avenue,  which  runs  through  the  city  Southwest  and  is  the  chief 
street  in  beauty  and  importance — this  Hotel  is  on  it — the  lower  part 
being  business,  the  upper  or  Western  being  the  site  of  these  residences. 
The  other  portion  of  the  city  devoted  to  them  is  towards  the  Lake, 
some  being  on  its  shore. 

I walked  along  the  beach,  which  is  high  above  the  water  and  com- 
mands an  extended,  beautiful  outlook  ; and  this  delightful  evening 
was  thronged  with  hundreds  of  people,  enjoying  the  scene  and  the 
breeze  coming  in  gently  from  the  water,  which  was  covered  with  little 
pleasure  craft,  both  of  oar  and  sail.  I could  not  help  recalling  the 
time,  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I sailed  upon  these 
waters  from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw ; they  were  then  green  as  now — 
bottle  green — but  were  disturbed  by  a late  storm,  which  I thought, 
land-lubber  as  I was,  and  ray  first  experience,  disagreeably  rough — 
now  only  with  gentle  ripples  upon  its  bright  surface.  It  was  a 
beautiful  scene,  and  I enjoyed  it  for  a long  while. 

I then  continued  my  stroll  through  various  streets,  visiting  the 
points  of  interest  of  which  I have  spoken  generally,  and  leaving,  I 
think,  scarce  any  portion  of  the  city  untraversed.  Returning  to  the 
Hotel,  I sat  on  the  front  portico  and  indulged,  to  me,  in  that  delight- 
ful and  profitable  occupation  of  “perusing”  the  people  as  they 
passed.  Thus  the  afternoon  and  evening  rapidly  sped.  I have  not 
been  disappointed  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  not  a common  place,  but  a 
city  of  considerable  import  and  so  seems  to  feel  itself. 

I will  mail  this  letter  in  Chicago  where  I will  go  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  where  I hope  to  receive  Letters  and  Papers  from  each  one  of 
you.  It  seems  a weary  time  since  I heard,  and  I am  growing  im- 
patient. I hope  you  have  received  mine,  giving  an  account  of  my 
wanderings.  Luck  has  attended  my  Letters  as  it  has  accompanied 
me,  and  I don’t  think  you  have  lost  a single  one  I have  written, 
since  I started  on  this  long  journey.  I will  now  go  to  bed. 

Geand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Monday,  July  3,  1883. 

Here  I am  safe  and  sound.  Of  course,  first  thing,  I inquired  for 
your  Letters,  got  and  devoured  them  greedily.  I have  only  time  now 
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to  name  them,  and  say  liow  glad  I was  to  receive  them  every  one. 
I want  this  to  start  in  the  first  mail.  One  from  Dr.  Mason,  June 
14  ; one  from  Margaret,  June  21  ; one  from  Charles,  June  16  ; also 
received  a letter  from  Anna,  urging  upon  part  of  herself  and  Jack 
and  all,  a visit,  on  my  way  home,  which  I will,  I told  you,  pay. 

I now  mail  this,  with  love  to  all,  in  gi’eat  haste. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

I forgot  to  say  I received  seven  packages  of  Papers,  also. 


[No.  41.] 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Holiday,  Jaly  3,  1882. 

My  Dear  3Iargaret, — 

So  soon  as  I reached  here  this  morning,  I sent  a letter  to  Taylor 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yours.  Dr.  Mason’s  and  Charles’,  and 
also  of  the  Papers.  I need  not  say  how  much  pleasure  they  gave 
me,  for  in  my  long  travels,  it  seemed  a great  while  since  I had  heard. 

I will  now  resume  the  story  of  my  wanderings.  I had  breakfasted 
in  the  Plankington  Hotel  in  Milwaukee,  and  by  half-past  eight  o’clock 
was  en  route  to  Chicago.  I was  somewhat  tempted  to  take  a steamboat 
and  try  the  Lake;  but  they  run  only  at  night,  and  I thought  it  more 
agreeable  and  profitable  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  people  and  city  of 
IMilwaukee  in  the  evening  and  night,  and  the  view  of  the  country 
the  next  day  on  my  ride  by  rail.  This  Plankington  Hotel  is  one 
of  the  best  I know  anywhere ; not  large,  but  beautifully  kept, 
reminding  me  much  in  its  style  of  the  Del  Monte  at  Monterey, 
Caliibrnia,  of  which  I gave  you  some  account. 

The  country  between  these  two  largest  cities  of  the  North-West — 
eighty-five  miles — is  what  you  would  expect  between  such  places — 
pretty  much  a village  the  entire  distance.  The  road  is  a good  one  of 
course;  the  depots  are  numerous;  and,  whilst  the  scene  is  not  equal 
to  that  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  latter  city  and 
New  York,  for  it  is  not  so  old,  and  therefore  not  indicative  in  the 
improvements  of  so  much  accumulated  wealth,  it  is  still  a long 
stretch  of  villages  and  villas,  country  houses  and  small  farms. 
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generally  under  excellent  cultivation,  and  now  by  reason  of  abundant 
rains  looking  rich  and  green.  The  road  does  not  run  immediately 
upon  the  Lake  shore,  but  you  are  constantly  catching  glimpses  of  its 
waters  as  they  shimmer  along  the  Eastern  view. 

As  we  approach  Chicago,  one  can  have  no  doubt  he  is  getting 
into  the  sphere  of  a great  city.  Those  almost  indescribable  doings 
and  habitations,  and  people,  which  till  the  suburbs  of  such  a place, 
meet  us  on  every  hand  as  the  cars  move  slowly  through  the  streets, 
the  locomotive  sounding  its  bell ; and  when  we  reach  the  depot,  the 
crowd  peering  at  us,  and  the  coach,  baggage  and  hotel  agents  shouting 
for  custom  through  the  lines  of  policemen,  and  when  we  take  the 
bus  and  creep  through  the  thronged  avenues,  stopped  by  the  jams  of 
trade  every  few  steps,  and  observe  the  massive  houses  on  either  hand, 
filled  with  merchandise  and  busy  men,  we  are  not,  if  we  are  strangers, 
surprised,  when  we  are  told  that  Chicago  numbers  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  for  push,  energy  and  woi’k,  rivals  New  York. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  And  yet,  soon  as  I reached  here,  though  among 
strangers,  my  travels  have  been  so  long  and  so  distant,  I felt  I was 
within  hailing  distance  of  you  all  once  more  in  the  old  home ; for 
whilst  I may  not  arrive  there  for  some  days,  still  the  distance  from 
this  or  any  other  point  I may  visit  now,  is  very  short  in  time. 

I came  to  this  Hotel  because  Colonel  Talbott  boards  here,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Talbott  so  insisted,  that  I could  not,  without  seeming 
churlish,  decline.  It  is  a fine  affair,  too.  When  I arrived,  I went 
at  once  to  Colonel  Talbott’s  office  in  the  Hotel  and  got  my  Letters 
and  Papers,  which  he  had  kindly,  at  my  request,  taken  from  the  post- 
office  and  had  ready  for  me.  I inquired,  also,  for  my  Australian 
friends,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mein,  and  learned  they  had  gone  on,  after 
spending  a day  or  two  here  and  are  now  on  the  Ocean  towards 
England.  Colonel  Talbott  said  that  when  I parted  with  Colonel  M. 
he  felt  it  sensibly.  He  is  an  intelligent,  cultivated  man,  but  of  deli- 
cate organization.  He  and  I,  you  will  recall,  travelled  together  for 
some  time  in  California,  Utah  and  Colorado,  when  our  association 
was  mutually  agreeable ; and  Colonel  Talbott  said  he  told  him  he 
had  never  met  a stranger  on  travel  who  was  so  congenial,  and  that 
when  we  separated  he  felt  as  though  he  had  lost  a dear  friend,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  not  much  further  interest  in  American  travel.  This  is 
exceedingly  complimentary.  He  was  himself  a genial,  kind-hearted 
fellow,  and  gave  me  credit  for  more  high  qualities  than  I possess. 
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I wish  he  could  have  paid  me  a visit.  Pie  and  Mrs.  Mein  in- 
sisted that  I should  certainly  come  to  see  them  on  their  return  to 
Australia.  Mrs.  Talbott  was  out,  and  Colonel  Talbott  and  I lunched 
together  at  half-past  two  o’clock. 

I intended  to  walk  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  rained  heavily,  and 
I spent  it  in  reading  the  Papers  you  sent  me — I cannot  say,  with 
much  pleasure.  Many  things  are  doing  of  wliich  I can,  and  could 
not  approve,  and  which,  drifting  on,  must  result  in  ti’ouble  and  dis- 
credit to  our  State.  What  a blessed  thing  I took  this  trip.  I believe, 
had  I remained  in  Virginia,  and  after  my  long  and  anxious  years 
of  private  sorrows,  and  public  and  private  cares,  been  subjected  to 
the  worry  of  the  things  now  transpiring  there,  I could  hardly  have 
endured  it.  Every  day  I regard  this  recreation,  independent  of  the 
abundant  information  and  infinite  pleasure  I have  derived,  as  of  vital 
import  to  my  health,  both  of  mind  and  body.  I feel  like  a different 
man.  There  was  a longing  in  me  for  rest,  rest ! — to  get  away  that 
I might  have  cpiiet.  It  seemed,  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month,  moving  among  strange  and  interesting  scenes,  that  new  ideas 
and  emotions  were  taking  the  place  of  those  which  had  worn  my 
mind  and  heart  into  deep  and  jagged  grooves,  and  I could  feel  how 
gently  they  were  smoothing  down.  What  numbers  hold  on,  thinking 
they  can  survive  the  strain  of  such  strife,  until  their  vital  energy  is 
gone.  What  an  active  life  mine  has  been  ! and  what  troubles  I have 
had ! This  is  the  only  rest,  since  my  youth,  I ever  enjoyed ; I feel 
that  it  comes  none  too  soon. 

Colonel,  Mrs.  Talbott,  and  I dined  together  at  six  o’clock,  and 
after  dinner  he  and  I,  the  rain  having  ceased,  walked  about  the 
streets,  went  to  the  Palmer  Hotel,  an  elegant  house,  and  then  to  the 
theatre,  where  we  had  a funny  play,  which  afforded  me  some  amuse- 
ment, though  I am  losing  my  taste  for  such  places,  unless  sure-enough 
actors  are  on  the  boards;  I am  getting  old  I reckon.  You  have 
observed  on  this  trip  when  I have  had  the  opportunity  I have  rarely 
availed  myself  of  it.  I went  this  evening  to  gratify  Colonel  Talbott, 
who  had  the  tickets  and  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  amuse  me.  Dr. 
Pembroke  Thom,  of  Baltimore,  came  up  and  spoke  to  me  in  the  office 
of  the  Hotel  this  evening ; he  has  been  travelling  in  Colorado  and  is 
now  at  the  Palmer  House;  also  a Mr.  Fitzhugh  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
the  former  a Virginian,  and  the  latter  an  old  brother  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  from  Kentucky,  all  of  wffiom  I was  glad  to 
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meet.  I find  there  are  such  a number  of  things  to  see  here,  that  I 
may  stay  several  days  longer  than  I expected. 

Same  Hotel,  Chicago,  Tuesday,  July  4,  1882. 

Chicago  is  a sure-enough  mammoth  city.  The  claim  of  its  people  is 
j list.  It  puts  on  important  “ airs,”  but  they  are  the  expression  of  a large 
corporosity.  It  looks  new  and  fresh,  and  vigorous,  but  they  are  the 
normal  outgivings  of  a healthy  growth — in  the  size  and  elegance  of 
its  buildings,  not  in  isolation,  here  and  there  along  the  streets,  but  in 
whole  blocks,  stretching  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  every  point  of  the 
compass.  Standing  where  four  corners  meet,  such  is  the  view  pre- 
sented. You  walk  on  to  the  next  corner,  and  the  next,  and  looking 
up  and  down  and  crosswise  in  every  direction,  these  houses,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  stories  high,  stretch  away  inviting  your  admira- 
tion, built  in  the  most  varied  and  ornamental  styles,  of  brick,  granite, 
and  iron.  You  are  told  that  all  these  have  risen  in  a few  years,  and 
their  fresh,  new  look  verifies  it : the  fire  having  swept  the  area  in  which 
they  stand — three  and  one  half  square  miles — till  no  vestige  of  the 
work  of  human  hands  was  left.  In  the  great  range  and  continuity 
of  elegant  structures,  I know  no  city  to  compare  with  it ; not  even 
New  York.  Whilst  in  the  latter  city  you  see  them  here  and  there 
along  the  various  streets,  there  is  no  such  extended  field,  no  such 
continuous  and  unbroken  succession. 

In  rebuilding  the  city  after  the  fire,  the  owners  of  the  ground 
could  not  afford  to  construct  an  indifferent  building  by  the  side  of  a 
grand  one,  for  it  would  not  rent  or  attract  business,  and  thus  one 
followed  another  and  thus,  too,  they  are  still  building  house  after 
house,  each  rivalling  the  other,  until  Chicago  will  become,  if  it  is  not 
already,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  To  avoid  a future  conflagration, 
the  laws  require  the  houses  to  be  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron.  Of 
course  there  must  be  much  wealth  to  do  this,  which  has  flowed  and 
is  flowing  in  from  a Continent,  and  there  must  be  business  to  make 
that  wealth  available;  this,  unquestionably,  Chicago  has.  The  busy 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  without  an  equal,  save  in  New  York  alone  ; this 
whole  Western  and  North-Western  country  paying  it  tribute.  It 
has  had  no  competitor  in  this  region,  except  St.  Louis,  and  that  city 
now  has  thrown  up  the  sponge  in  the  contest.  Since  I have  seen  the 
amazing  resources  that  lie  in  this  productive  domain,  I am  sure  there 
23 
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is  room  for  botli.  St.  Louis  must  not  be  midcrrated  because  she  cannot 
keep  pace  with  Chicago.  I told  you  of  that  city  and  the  impression 
it  made  npon  me.  It  is  slow,  but  sure.  Not  much  of  its  wealth,  as 
in  Chicago,  has  been  diverted  from  the  channels  of  business,  for  adorn- 
ment and  show,  but  it  is  there  in  abundance,  and  St.  Louis  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  and  accumulate,  and  will,  one  day,  bloom  out  with  the 
splendor  of  its  faster  and  more  ambitious  sister. 

This  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Chicago  is  manifesting  her  patriot- 
ism. Most  of  the  business  houses  are  closed,  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  people,  and  bunting  and  fire  crackers  prevail.  Colonel  Talbott 
and  I walked  about,  taking  a general  survey,  visited  the  new  City 
Hall,  a large  and  elegant  edifice  of  granite,  which  will  cost  five 
millions  of  dollars;  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office;  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  they  are  soon  to  vacate 
for  another  grander  affair,  now  building  just  opposite  this  Hotel ; 
the  Exposition  Building,  an  immense  structure  of  iron  and  glass, 
in  which  Theodore  Thomas  is  holding  his  concerts,  and  which  is 
regnlarly  used  for  exhibitions  once  a year;  the  Tunnel  under  the 
Chicago  River,  which  flows  through  the  city,  and  then  stood  upon 
the  street  and  witnessed  a long  procession  of  the  Labor  men  with 
their  badges  and  banners. 

This  last,  I was  much  interested  in ; they  were  highly  respectable 
looking  people,  and  evidently  the  conservative  element  of  that  class, 
as  their  mottoes  indicated ; such  as,  “ God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves ; ” “ Labor  and  Capital  are  not  natural  enemies,  but 
friends;”  “ We  are  opposed  to  strikes,  but  in  favor  of  harmonious 
and  liberal  dealing  on  both  sides,”  and  the  like,  indicating  a state  of 
feeling  I did  not  expect  and  was  glad  to  see.  Good  order  prevailed 
over  the  city  during  the  entire  day,  and  I saw  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  an  agrarian  or  communistic  spirit. 

After  lunch,  two  o’clock.  Colonel,  Mrs.  Talbott,  and  I went  on  the 
street  car  to  the  resident  part  of  the  city,  two  or  three  miles,  where  he 
is  building  a large  and  costly  house,  of  flats.  It  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, of  brick,  and  contains  six  complete  residences,  consisting  each 
of  parlor,  dining-room,  two  chambers,  kitchen,  bath-room,  closets, 
and  cellar.  These,  he  says,  he  can  easily  rent  to  small  families,  and 
they  will  yield  him  a handsome  and  remunerative  revenue.  Whilst 
IMrs.  Tall)Ott  \vas  visiting  some  of  her  relations  and  friends  in  that 
neighborhood,  we  walked  through  several  of  the  streets,  looking  at 
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the  private  homes.  Of  course  I need  not  say,  in  such  a large  and 
progressive  city,  they  were,  many  of  them,  exceedingly  handsome. 

Mrs.  Talbott  again  joining  us,  we  went  to  the  Union  Park,  a 
beautiful  spot,  which  they  have,  out  of  a flat  piece  of  ground,  made  into 
an  area  of  hills,  water,  trees  and  flowers,  most  attractive.  They  have 
a few  animals  and  birds  there : — among  them  several  Bald  Eagles 
and  the  finest  and  largest  Cinnamon  Bear  I have  ever  seen  anywhere. 
My  friends  insisted  upon  my  stopping  in  to  see  one  or  two  of  their 
acquaintances.  This  was  not  so  agreeable  as  visiting  Parks  and  look- 
ing at  eagles  and  bears,  but  it  gave  others  pleasure  and  I did  not 
object. 

After  dinner — six  o’clock — and  resting  awhile.  Colonel  Talbott  and 
I went  to  the  Exhibition  Building  and  heard  one  of  the  Concerts  of 
the  celebrated  Theodore  Thomas.  There  were  a great  many  people 
gathered  and  some  quite  pretty  girls.  It  was  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  brilliantly.  About  ten  o’clock,  in  the  midst  of  a grand  burst  of 
music,  the  burners  suddenly  flickered  and  then  flashed  out,  leaving  us 
in  total  darkness.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  they  were  restored, 
during  which  time  admirable  order  was  preserved,  showing  we  had 
a crowd  above  the  average  iu  quality  and  standing.  As  to  the  music, 
I have  no  doubt,  it  was  extremely  artistic,  everybody  said  so,  and 
Thomas,  you  know,  is  a famous  leader.  He  had  forty  or  fifty 
musicians,  all  instrumental.  He  waved  his  hand  most  gracefully, 
sometimes  very  rapidly  aud  with  considerable  vehemence.  The 
fiddlers  sawed  on  big  and  little  fiddles,  and  sounds  were  emitted 
from  the  gentlest  wail,  to  a shriek  which  rivalled  that  of  a steam 
engine.  And  every  now  and  then  a fellow  with  a French  horn  would 
toot  a toot  in  a manner  that  would  seem  to  go  crossways  through  the 
other  sounds  and  cut  them  in  twain,  and  tlien  Thomas  would  lift 
both  hands,  and  shake  them  in  apparent  agony,  and  all  the  instruments 
would  rouse  themselves  together  as  for  a mighty  effort,  and  out  came 
such  a commingling  of  yells  and  roars,  as  Sidney  Smith  says  a fellow 
will  utter  when  the  Devil,  beyond  the  Styx,  gets  hold  of  him,  and  then 
a sudden  pause — and  all  was  over,  and  the  people  applauded  and 
pronounced  it  wonderful ! — The  triumph  of  sweet  sounds  ! And  I 
came  home  and  went  to  bed. 
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Same  Hotel,  Chicago,  Wednesday,  July  5,  1882. 

Taylor’s  Letter  of  29th  June,  and  Charles’  of  same  date,  reached 
me  safely,  and  also  another  package  of  Papers.  I need  not  say  how 
glad  I was  to  get  them. 

This  has  been  a busy  day.  We  breakfasted  early — eight  o’clock 
— and  Col.  and  Mrs.  Talbott  and  I took  the  cars  for  Pullman,  dis- 
ance,  sixteen  miles.  We  went  for  more  than  half  the  way  with  the 
Lake  shore  on  our  left,  the  city  on  the  right,  stopping  at  many 
depots,  and  soon  the  ears  were  crowded  with  passengers.  What  a 
marvellous  tide  of  travel  such  a city  as  this  affords,  and  how  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  people  as  they  get  in  and  out,  come  and  go  ! Lake 
Michigan  was  looking  its  best,  covered  with  craft,  of  every  sort  and 
sparkling  in  its  bottle  green,  the  weather  bright  and  cool,  simply 
perfection  for  travelling.  No  heat  or  dust,  the  late  rains  having 
dissipated  and  settled  both.  Of  course  we  passed  many  elegant 
houses  and  villas  as  we  swept  on. 

We  reached  the  City  of  Pullman,  a town  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
people,  in  an  hour,  and  then  came  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
of  my  travels.  Pullman,  you  know,  is  the  celebrated  car  man.  Pie 
has  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  has  with  it  built  a city, 
complete  in  its  parts  and  appointments,  with  modern  appliances 
for  comfort,  and  with  an  eye  to  beauty,  which  I have  never  seen 
equalled.  It  is  a monument  to  his  judgment  and  taste.  It  is  not 
for  resort ; it  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  a great  centre  of  industry. 
Here  he  manufactures  the  cars  which  have  made  his  fame  and  fortune. 
The  first  object  that  strikes  you,  is  an  immense  tower,  an  object  of 
beauty  in  itself,  built  of  brick  and  ornamented  with  stone  trimmings, 
as  are  all  the  buildings,  save  the  church,  which  is  of  stone  and 
trimmed  with  brick  tilings.  This  tower  contains  the  machinery 
which  supplies  the  city  with  water,  gathers  the  sewerage  and  carries 
it  by  force  far  off  into  the  country  and  dumps  it  on  a farm. 

But  I will  proceed  in  the  order  of  our  visit.  We  landed  at  a 
beautiful  depot,  built  in  artistic  style  on  the  suburbs,  and  at  once 
called  on  the  manager,  who  received  us  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  furnished  a boy  to  guide  us,  giving  us  free  access 
to  everything  we  wished  to  see.  We  visited  the  shops  and  saw 
from  the  beginning  how  those  superb  sleepers,  palace  and  parlor  cars 
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are  constructed ; how  the  rough  lumber  is  selected  and  then  seasoned 
by  steam ; how  the  fine  woods  and  veneering  are  cared  for — mahogany, 
rosewood,  cherry,  sandal  wood,  and  others — so  valuable,  that  in  one 
room  alone  their  value  is  nearly  a million  of  dollars;  how  these 
woods  are  converted,  by  the  hands  of  artists  and  artisans,  into  those 
exquisite  pieces  of  locomotion  which  make  modern  travel  such  a 
luxury;  how  the  iron  is  made  into  axles  and  wheels;  how  the  wheels, 
a simple  tire  of  steel,  are  filled  by  enormous  pressure  with  paper,  like 
that  we  make  at  our  Mill  near  Winchester;  how  the  machinery, 
distributed  over  a large  area  and  through  many  buildings,  which 
helps  on  this  varied  and  elegant  work,  is  driven  by  one  power — 
the  famous  Corliss  Engine,  that  attracted  such  attention  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial,  and  which  I recognized  as  an  old  friend  ; 
for  many  a pleasant  hour  had  I spent  there  with  the  inventor,  an 
interesting,  simple,  handsome  man,  watching  its  gigantic  movements 
with  deserved  pride  and  satisfaction. 

It  took  us  several  hours  to  see  what  I have  thus  hastily  sketched, 
the  while  accompanied  by  some  one  in  authority  to  explain.  We 
then  ascended  the  Water  Tower  and  saw  at  a glance  how  the  city 
is  laid  out ; how  the  woi’kshops  are  large  and  highly  ornamented 
buildings,  and  the  dwellings  constructed  with  varied  styles  and 
taste ; how  one  large  edifice  with  turrets  and  towers  and  other 
ornamentations  near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  for  stores,  libraries, 
theatre  and  rooms  of  resort  and  amusement ; and  not  far  otf,  of 
somewhat  similar  architecture,  a Hotel,  beautifully  kept;  and  a 
little  further  off  again,  a Church  of  quiet,  chaste  beauty,  and  of 
expensive  finishings,  with  a pastor’s  residence  attached ; and  further 
still,  a Market  House,  equally  tasteful,  and  around  about  them  the 
dwellings  along  streets,  well  graded  and  paved,  and  through  and 
amidst,  lawns,  gardens,  grass  and  flowers,  surrounding  lakes,  running 
water  and  fountains.  All  this  the  work  of  one  man’s  genius  and 
money ; done  on  a rude  piece  of  ground  and  in  less  than  two  years ! 
I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  it  is  worth  a visit. 

We  came  back  and  lunched,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  four  o’clock, 
Mr.  Talbott  and  I took  a carriage  and  had  a long  drive  to  the  South- 
Parks  ; there  are  two  of  them : one  called  East  and  the  other  West 
South-Park ; together  they  contain  near  a thousand  acres ; portions 
of  them  are  highly  improved  with  roads,  trees,  grass  and  flowers, 
Chicago  has  been  liberal  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  improve- 
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ment  and  adornment.  She  has  several  Parks  situated  in  different 
parts  of  her  area,  that  she  proposes  to  connect  by  Boulevards,  which 
when  done,  will  make  a magnificent  drive  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles.  Some  links  in  this  Boulevard  are  now  completed  ; probably 
twenty  miles,  and  it  is  a charming  experience  on  a fine  day  fo  drive 
over  it.  It  is  kept  free  from  dust  by  constant  sprinkling,  wide  and 
well  graded.  You  roll  along  with  beautiful  residences  on  either 
hand  for  hours. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  city,  upon  the  Lake  shore,  there  are  several 
Avenues,  also  devoted  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy — Calumet,  Prairie, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  &c. — along  which  we  drove  to  and  fro,  and  had 
a good  opportunity  of  observing  the  “Style,”  showing  itself  in  the 
houses,  or  their  occupants  sitting  upon  their  porticos,  or  strolling  or 
riding  in  their  carriages  or  on  horseback,  of  whom  we  saw  goodly 
numbers.  Grand  and  Drexel  Avenues  are  the  most  attractive.  The 
latter  has  in  the  middle,  the  road-way  being  on  either  side,  highly 
ornamented  grass  plats,  flowers,  and  gardens  for  miles.  On  our 
return,  we  passed  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  quite  an  ornate  and 
handsome  edifice  of  stone,  the  ground  for  which  was  given  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglass,  and  Dearborn  Observatory  adjoining,  and  not  far 
distant,  on  high  ground,  overlooking  the  Lake,  the  Monument  to  that 
once  distinguished  and  potent  man.  It  is  a statue  of  him  in  bronze, 
mounted  on  a stone  column.  It  was  built  by  his  admirers  here. 
His  remains  lie  at  its  base  and  a bust  of  him  on  his  coffin,  which 
does  not  do  justice  to  his  massive  head. 

We  returned  from  this  long  and  interesting  drive  near  dark.  We 
dined,  and  I walked  the  streets  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  went 
to  bed.  This  city  is  so  extensive  and  has  so  much  to  see  in  it.  that  I 
will  not  leave  for  several  days.  I will  keep  you  advised.  Love  to 
everybody.  Tell  the  Doctor  he  must  write  again.  Send  to  Charles, 
with  love  for  all  of  his. 

Affectionately, 

F. 
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Chicago,  Thursday,  July  6,  1882. 

My  Dear  Mary, — 

Tills  morning,  I sent  a letter  to  your  mother  through  your  Uncle 
Taylor,  giving  an  account  of  myself  up  to  that  time.  I now  con- 
tinue. 

This,  like  all  my  days,  has  been  a busy  one.  We  breakfasted  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  soon  after  Colonel  Talbott  and  I started  on  the 
street  cars  to  see  some  curiosities.  We  took  the  new  Cable-Line  and 
■went  to  its  headquarters  to  examine  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
is  applied.  We  were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  the 
superintendent,  who  went  through  with  and  showed  us  everything. 
These  trains  run  along  the  street  in  numbers  of  two,  three,  four  or  five 
cars.  The  only  evidence  of  power  or  its  application  you  see,  is  a 
man  standing  in  the  front  car  with  his  hand  upon  an  iron  lever, 
which  comes  up  through  the  middle  of  the  carriage.  This,  he  presses 
forward  or  backward,  as  he  wishes  to  stop  or  move  his  train. 

There  is  no  noise  or  smoke  or  any  other  evidence  of  the  application 
of  force.  The  trains  move  at  any  speed  desired,  with  only  the  sound 
made  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheels.  The  power  that  carries 
them  is  communicated  under  the  track  and  consists  of  an  endless 
chain,  to  which  through  a narrow  groove  the  cars  are  attached  by 
pincers,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  motion  of  this  chain,  which  is 
kept  in  constant  action  by  the  revolutions  of  a wheel  propelled  by 
engines  situated  anywhere  they  please ; for  the  location  of  the  engine 
is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  power  by  combination  of  wheels 
and  other  appliances,  under  improvements  in  modern  machinery,  is 
easily  transferred.  These  appliances  we  saw  and  examined ; and 
especially  how  the  grip  is  made  by  the  conductor  with  the  lever  I 
have  spoken  of : simply  pressing  down  and  grasping  the  cable  between 
the  fingers  of  a kind  of  forceps,  which  carries  the  train  along  the  line 
of  this  revolving,  endless  chain.  The  whole  thing  is  very  simple 
when  seen,  and  an  immense  advance  on  horse-power,  which  it  will 
ultimately,  I doubt  not,  entirely  supersede. 

You  remember,  I told  you  briefly  of  them  when  in  San  Francisco 
— the  only  means  for  ascending  the  high  hills  of  that  city ; for  this 
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mode  of  applying  power  disregards  grades.  But  I was  so  occupied 
with  other  objects  of  interest,  that  I liad  not  time  there  to  examine  them 
thoroughly.  The  only  thing  that  struck  me  as  an  objection  would  be 
the  freezing  of  winter — snow  and  ice  getting  into  the  narrow  grooves 
and  clogging  the  chain  in  its  motion.  This  objection  would  not  pre- 
vail in  California,  but  might  in  this  colder  climate.  The  Superin- 
tendent told  me  that  could  be  prevented  by  steam  pipes  which  would 
be  put  through  the  chamber  where  the  chain  moves  and  keep  it  above 
the  freezing  point. 

We  thus  took  the  cars  again,  and  went  to  the  celebrated  Stock 
Yards,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Hotel ; which  though  once  moved, 
by  the  City’s  rapid  growth,  are  again  right  in  its  heart,  and  I should 
til  ink  would  soon  have  to  be  taken  still  further  out.  Here  too, 
we  were  received  by  the  manager  with  the  greatest  politeness 
and  furnished  a boy  to  go  with  and  show  us  the  points  of 
interest.  The  grounds  cover  many  acres  with  sheds  and  pens, 
enclosures  and  stables.  They  have  a large  and  well  kept  hotel,  mas- 
sive, handsome,  and  of  stone.  They  have  a bank  and  stores.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  brought  here  ; the  first-named  for  sale  or 
exchange,  the  others  for  sale  or  slaughter.  Four  thousand  men  are 
employed  on  these  grounds,  and  the  animals  bought,  sold  and  slaugh- 
tered amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  aflFair  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  probably  in  the  world. 

The  cattle  are  shot,  and  in  a few  moments  are  skinned,  cut  up,  and 
not  long  after  converted  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  ready  for  market,  and 
cured  or  preserved  in  cans.  Each  part  of  the  process  falling  into 
different  hands,  in  the  division  of  labor,  is  carried  to  perfection.  The 
manner  in  which  the  much  abused  hog  is  treated,  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. He  is  driven  into  a pen,  or  hoisted  into  it  by  machinery;  a 
man  gets  in  among  them  and  slips  an  iron  loop  around  one  hind  leg, 
machinery  instantly  lifts  the  animal  into  the  air  and  brings  him  in 
front  of  another  man,  who,  with  a sharp  butcher  knife  and  with  the 
skill  of  a surgeon,  drives  the  knife  into  the  throat,  and  with  a twist 
jjenetrates  the  heart.  It  is  the  work  of  a second,  and  machinery 
hurries  the  hog  on,  the  blood  in  the  meantime  gushing  into  a reser- 
voir, where  it  is  preserved  and  sold,  mainly  to  the  sugar  refiner.  In 
a little  while,  soon  as  the  blood  has  flowed  fully  out  of  the  body,  it 
is  dropped  into  a caldron  of  water,  kept  boiling  hot,  passed  on  by 
machinery  is  rolled  under  revolving  knives  that  take  off  the  hair  and 
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bristles  which  are  also  cared  for  and  preserved  ; then  men  receive  it 
on  a table,  where,  with  knives,  they  remove  the  hair  where  the  revol- 
ver has  not  been  effective,  each  man  having  his  own  particular  part 
of  the  body  to  look  after.  It  is  then  carried  on  by  mechanism  to 
another  set  of  men  who  take  out  the  entrails,  which  are  examined  and 
divided  by  operatives,  each  again  having  his  own  especial  part  to  attend 
to  and  separate.  By  machinery  again,  it  is  hurried  to  a distant  part 
of  the  house,  artificially  kept  cool,  where  it  is  cut  up  and  the  ])arts 
assorted — hams,  shoulders,  middlings,  sausage-meats,  &c. — again, 
each  man,  or  set  of  men,  having  their  assigned  work — one  to  trim  the 
hams,  another  the  shoulders,  another  the  spare  ribs.  Here,  also, 
a distribution  takes  place ; into  the  departments  where  the  hams 
are  pickled  and  smoked,  where  the  various  parts  are  cut  up  and  pre- 
served in  cans,  where  sausage  and  pudding  are  mixed  and  stufPed 
by  machinery,  and  thus  the  unhappy  hog  is  sped  through  and  out  of 
his  own  life  in  preparation  for  the  lives  of  others.  Forty  thousand 
are  so  treated  sometimes  in  a day. 

The  various  apartments  are  kept  as  neat  as  the  business  will  allow 
— no  bad  odors,  and  I made  the  exploration  without  any  “giving 
w'ay.”  Colonel  Talbott’s  nerves  and  stomach  were  not  quite  so  good, 
though  he  endured  it  to  the  end.  Does  the  simple  detail  make  you 
feel  uncomfortable? 

Thus  the  morning  was  spent.  We  returned  on  the  regular  train 
and  lunched  between  two  and  three  o’clock.  Soon  after  lunch. 
General  Phil.  Sheridan  called  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a long  and 
pleasant  talk.  He  is  a short,  thick-set  man,  and  with  a face  far  from 
handsome  or  intellectual.  He  told  me,  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, that  he  was  fifty  years  old ; but  he  looks  older — gray  and  weather 
beaten.  He  converses  very  pleasantly  and  easily  on  ordinary  matters, 
and  makes  himself  agreeable  in  general  society  : can  tell  his  exjjeri- 
ences  in  quite  a happy  manner,  though  he  has  a cast  of  face  and  head 
in  which  culture  and  refinement  do  not  predominate.  We  did  not 
talk  much  of  the  war.  I told  him  we  saw  each  other  a good  way 
off,  and  that  when  he  came  in,  I went  out,  or  the  reverse.  We  talked 
principally  of  the  great  Western  country,  with  large  portions  of  which 
I have  made  myself  familiar  of  late,  and  where  he  has  spent  much  of 
his  life.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  its  topography,  having  lived  and 
travelled  much  in  it.  Every  summer,  he  informed  me,  he  takes 
a squad,  with  pack  horses,  and  travels  somewhere  among  its  wilds ; 
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and  will  do  the  same  this  summer  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  We 
spent  an  hour  or  two  together  in  such  pleasant  chat,  that  you  wmuld 
hardly  have  thought  that  between  us  a short  time  ago  such  bitter 
animosity  prevailed. 

This  evening,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott  gave  me  a handsome 
dinner.  I was  sorry  they  did  it,  but  they  would  have  their  way. 
The  guests  were.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
now  holding  Court  here.  Judge  Dickie,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  ex-Governor  Ross  of  this  State,  Governor  Cul- 
lom  of  this  State,  Judge  Bailey  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Messrs. 
Stone,  Curtis,  Sullivan,  and  Welch,  the  editors  of  the  four  leading 
newspapers  of  the  city.  Judge  Dickie  tells  me  he  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Tuley ; met  her  in  Washington,  and  called  to  see  her 
wdthin  the  last  few  years  in  AVinchester.  Tell  her  he  sent  his  kind 
remembrances.  Mr.  Stone  informed  me  that  it  is  his  brother  who  has 
recently  been  apjiointed  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  is  apparently  a bright  fellow.  Governor  Cullom 
came  from  Springfield  especially  to  meet  me.  You  remember  he  was 
in  Richmond  and  atT'orktown  with  his  large  and  elegantly  appointed 
staff,  and  I entertained  him  at  the  Governor’s  House. 

The  dinner  was  at  the  Hotel  and  very  handsome,  and  went  off 
delightfully.  I had  a long  and  free  talk  with  Judge  Harlan  on 
our  State  matters.  He  seemed,  to  know  me,  and  Colonel  Talbott 
said  he  told  him  he  had  a great  admiration  for  me  and  my  course 
whilst  in  office.  He  broached  the  subject  of  our  State  Debt,  and  I 
gave  him  my  views  without  equivocation  or  reserve,  of  that  and  the 
party  who  are  trying  to  repudiate  it,  and  of  the  grave  results  involved 
to  the  future  peace  and  welfare  not 'only  of  our  State,  but  of  our 
common  country.  He  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  far-reaching  import 
of  the  issue,  and  desiring  to  gain  all  the  information  he  could,  requested 
me  to  send  him  my  State  Papers  when  I get  home,  which  I will  do. 
He  is  a large,  fine  looking  man,  and  agreeable.  But  I have  not  time 
to  tell  of  my  talk  with  him  and  the  other  gentlemen.  It  was  nigh 
twelve  o’clock  before  we  dispersed,  when  I went  speedily  to  bed. 

Same  Hotei.,  Chicago,  Friday,  July  7,  1882. 

This  has  been  a rainy  day.  AA^e  intended  to  take  a ride  through 
the  Parks  and  the  suburbs  we  have  not  as  yet  visited;  the  rain 
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pj’evented  and  we  spent  tlie  time  in  walking  over  the  town  and 
looking  into  houses  and  things  worthy  of  examination  we  had  not 
seen.  These  rains  are  causing  much  anxiety  for  the  crops.  The 
wheat  not  yet  cut ; the  corn  wanting  work  and  hot  sun.  In  the  low 
ground,  they  fear  it  will  be  drowned  ont.  Iso  tornadoes  are  now 
sweeping  the  land,  such  as  have  been  prevailing,  but  constant  rains. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  neither  have  interfered  with  my  travels.  I seem 
to  have  passed  before,  or  behind,  or  between  them,  the  weather 
nearly  the  whole  time  being  perfection  for  travel.  Thus  it  has 
been,  too,  since  my  stay  in  Chicago,  till  now  : still  I did  not  lose 
the  day. 

Colonel  Talbott  and  I strolled  ; we  visited  the  City  Court  House 
and  Hall,  a grand  structure  of  granite.  Yon  remember,  I told  you 
in  a former  Letter  that  I was  in  and  about  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
but  we  did  not  visit  then  its  rooms  and  chambers.  The  Courts  were 
not  in  session  on  that  day,  and  most  of  the  apartments  were  closed. 
We  now  saw  them  thorou^ily.  Judge  Dickie,  whom  I met  at 
dinner,  you  will  recall,  was  there  and  escorted  us,  his  own  court 
not  being  in  session.  Every  part  of  this  fine  structure  is  finished  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner,  not  flashy  or  light,  but  solid  and  substan- 
tial, with  native  woods.  There  are  some  six  or  eight  Court  Rooms, 
each  in  the  same  sumptuous  style.  The  building  cost  six  millions  of 
dollars. 

We  then  visited  the  Safe  Deposit  building,  where  bonds,  jewels, 
and  other  valuable  things  are  preserved.  I have  seen,  in  different 
places,  several  of  them,  but  none  so  perfect  and  secure.  They  not 
only  have  guards  and  keys,  but  even  })asswords;  should  you  lose 
your  key,  or  it  be  stolen,  the  thiev'es  could  not  obtain  access.  This 
Deposit  survived  the  great  fire,  and  everything  in  its  vaults  escaped 
intact,  even  to  the  watch  dog  confined  therein  at  the  time,  and  which 
died  of  old  age  afterwards. 

We  then  entered  one  of  the  large  book  stores,  and  you  can  readily 
imagine,  I enjoyed  myself  hugely  in  wandering  and  looking  into  old 
and  familiar  faces,  or  new  ones,  bright,  nice  and  clean.  They  were 
very  numerous,  and  dressed,  many  of  them,  in  costly  apparel,  inviting 
me  to  see  how  fine  they  looked.  Nature  has  occupied  me  of  late  so 
constantly,  that  my  old  and  life-long  friends  have  been  laid  aside 
for  a while;  but  only  for  a while,  for  when  I was  with  them  in  this 
big  book  store,  looking  well  cared  for  and  comfortable,  I felt  that  no 
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bond  between  us  liad  been  severed,  and  that  they  and  I were  staunch 
and  true  to  each  other  as  we  had  uid:)rokenly  been  these  many  years. 
I wanted  them  to  know  that  a number  of  their  comrades  had  lived 
witli  me  and  been  cherished  in  my  own  home  far  away  during  every 
season  and  through  all  changes,  and  had  been  true  and  faithful,  and 
were  now  waiting  to  hail  my  return. 

We  then  went  to  the  Retail  Store  of  Marshall  Field  & Co. — the 
A.  T.  Stewart  of  Chicago.  It  is  not  equal  to  Stewart’s  in  New 
York,  but  well  worth  seeing.  We  were  taken  through  and  shown 
each  floor  and  were  interested  in  looking  at  the  goods  and  articles 
of  merchandise  of  every  variety  and  at  the  traders  and  customers  as 
they  came  and  went.  When  leaving,  the  Chief  Manager,  Mr. 
Fleming,  came  up  and  told  me  he  had  just  learned  I was  in  the  store 
and  extended  every  courtesy.  He  said  he  and  Charley  Crum  or  his 
wife  were  his  kin,  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Winchester  where 
he  had  been  on  a visit  to  Charley  and  had  heard  much  of  me,  and 
that  I was  travelling  through  this  region.  Tell  Charley  I saw  him, 
and  how  glad  I was  to  meet  him,  having  been  so  lately  in  Win- 
chester. These  curious  meetings  in  travelling  are  pleasant  surprises. 

We  then  visited  a large  hardware  store,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
owner  or  proprietor  or  gentleman  in  charge  was  cordial,  polite  and 
attentive;  and  then  went  to  a wine  merchant  from  New  Orleans, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I had  a hearty  welcome.  He  insisted  that  I 
must  take  a glass  of  his  best  with  him.  I was  glad  to  learn  that 
he  is  doing  a lucrative  business.  We  talked  of  New  Orleans  and 
of  the  South  and  we  were  soon  “ familiar  friends.” 

d'he  Colonel  and  I then  went  to  see  Mr.  Pullman.  There  are  two 
brothers  ; like  the  “ Cheerybles,”  they  are  inseparable,  I understand, 
and  have  marched  hand  in  hand,  in  the  massing  of  their  immense 
fortune,  and  I may  add,  doing  good  and  laudable  work ; they  stand 
high  and  are  worthy  citizens,  having  lifted  themselves  from  cabinet 
maker’s  shops  by  their  genius  and  industry  to  their  present  world- 
wide reputation.  I wanted  to  see  the  men,  who  had  not  only  invented 
“ Sleepers,”  but  who  had  designed  and  built  a remarkable  centre  of 
industry  and  filled  it  with  happy  homes.  Only  one  of  them  is  in 
the  city  now,  the  other  is  absent  on  business.  We  went  to  his  office ; 
he  met  us  most  cordially  and  we  had  a long  talk ; especially  con- 
cerning his  town,  which  to  him  is  a subject  of  infinite  pride.  He  is 
a good  looking  man  and  has  a good  head  and  amiable  face.  He  told 
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me  the  building  of  Pullman  was  the  happiest  work  of  his  life,  espe- 
cially since  he  had  not  only  witnessed  its  business  success,  but 
observed  how  much  comfort  it  conferred  upon  the  operatives,  and 
saw  the  appreciation  with  which  his  etforts  had  been  received. 

This  consumed  the  morning,  and  you  may  infer  pleasantly  and 
profitably,  notwithstanding  the  rain. 

In  the  afternoon  I had  a call  from  Mr.  Simpson,  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  who  had  came  out  after  a fugitive  from 
justice.  He  had  some  trouble  about  the  requisition  and  found  that 
Governor  Cullom  being  here,  the  requisition  might  not  be  promptly 
acted  on.  I saw  the  Governor  for  him  and  had  it  immediately  fixed. 
Mr.  Simpson  and  I had  a long  talk  about  Virginia  matters,  and  he 
gave  me  much  information  with  regard  to  how  things  had  gone  since 
the  end  of  my  term  of  office,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  the  outcome. 

In  the  evening,  I went  to  the  theatre  with  Colonel  Talbott  and 
heard  a burlesque  called  “ Pins  and  Needles.”  Some  of  the  actors, 
male  and  female,  were  admirable,  and  I enjoyed  a good  hearty  laugh. 
The  theatre  was  an  excellent  one  and  well  patronized,  as  have  been 
the  other  places  of  amusement  I have  attended — by  crowds,  too,  of 
good  looking  and  respectable  people.  In  the  whirl  of  business  there 
must  be  some  diversion,  especially  in  Chicago  must  the  bow  be  now 
and  then  unbent. 

To-day  your  letter  of  the  4th  came  safely  and  I was  of  course 
delighted  to  receive  it ; as  I always  am. 

Same  Hotel,  Chicago,  Saturday,  July  8,  1882. 

This  morning  opened  with  the  promise  of  a fine  day,  which  was 
fulfilled.  The  rain  had  ceased  for  the  present,  and  after  bi’eakfast,  I 
started  for  a stroll  alone ; which  in  any  city  is  ever  to  me  a source 
of  pleasure.  The  more  I walk  the  streets  of  Chicago  and  see  the 
rushing,  restless  tide  of  its  population  and  trade,  the  more  I am  im- 
pressed with  its  greatness. 

I have  spoken  of  its  business  buildings  and  blocks,  and  how  they 
surpass  in  size,  solidity,  and  elegance,  and  in  the  continuity  of  their 
structure,  anything  in  this  country,  not  even  excepting  New  York — 
through  the  streets  along  which  these  buildings  are  erected  flows  a 
commerce  that  quite  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  them  in  magnitude 
and  interest.  For  this  has  struck  me  forcibly,  that  Chicago  is  ahead 
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of  its  accommodations,  and  that  it  outruns  both  individual  and  public 
entei-2)rise  and  ability  to  provide  for  its  demands.  Chicago  fits  its 
clothes  tightly — nothing  hangs  loosely,  but  its  garments  are  filled  to 
repletion  with  active  life. 

In  my  stroll,  I came  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  I might  see 
the  better,  went  to  the  Gallery,  and  in  ascending  the  steps,  a current 
of  excited  men  and  youths  wei’c  rushing,  passing  and  repassing  me  in 
the  hnny  and  flurry  of  the  chase.  Before  I got  to  the  Chamber, 
the  roar  of  human  voices  came  through  the  doorway  and  passages, 
and  sounded  over  the  building;  and  when  I reached  the  Gallery 
and  looked  down  into  the  Hall,  what  a scene  greeted  me ! I have 
witnessed  nothing  like  it  since  the  Gold  Board  in  New  York.  Not 
gold  here;  but  wheat  and  corn.  The  uncertain  season  has  sent 
prices  to  and  fro,  literally  with  the  variableness  of  a weather-cock. 
For  some  days  the  market  has  been  shifting  and  feverish.  There 
were  the  bulls  and  the  bears  gathered  into  one  seething,  shouting, 
agonizing  mass,  throwing  their  hands  wildly,  shaking  their  fingers 
or  their  fists ; the  shorter  ones  jumping  up  and  climbing  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  taller,  that  they  might  be  seen  and  heard.  But 
I,  a stranger,  could  not  distinguish  a single  word  of  the  jargon  ; it 
was  one  bedlam  of  discordant  sounds,  coming  from  a crowd  of  men 
whose  faces  wore  expressions  which  gave  one  anything  but  a lofty 
idea  either  of  Human  Nature,  or  of  Trade.  It  was  a small  Gehenna 
let  loose.  The  men  who  succeed  in  this  arena,  do  not  succeed  often 
by  virtue  of  their  ability  and  judgment.  Like  the  fortunes  made 
by  those  who  mine  for  precious  metals,  of  wddch  I told  you  in  other 
Letters,  they  are  made  here,  too,  often  by  luck,  and  many  a man 
doubtless,  who  would  succeed  in  life,  were  he  to  rely  upon  his  sense 
and  energy,  is  here  crushed  to  pieces  in  that  heavy  machinery  which, 
however  apparently  without  law,  like  the  Mills  of  the  Gods,  moves  with 
ruthless  regularity,  and  unswerving  and  certain  directness  and  effect. 

I walked  on  through  the  streets,  after  having  spent  some  time  at 
the  Board,  enjoying  myself.  The  Broadway  of  Chicago  is  State 
Street,  a splendid  Avenue  of  Trade,  though  there  are  others  quite  as 
conspicuous — Clarke  Street,  Michigan  and  Wabash  Avenues,  Dearborn 
Str.eet,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  North  and  South  upon  the 
Lake  front;  and  then  many  cross  streets,  which  I have  not  time  even 
to  name.  In  ray  walk  I went  to  the  spot  where  “ old”  Fort  Dearborn 
stood,  built  in  1803  or  ’4,  and  occupied  off  and  on  as  a Military  Post 
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for  many  years.  The  place  was  evacuated  from  time  to  time.  Tlie 
last  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871.  A very  large  and  hand- 
some business  house  now  stands  on  its  site,  into  whose  walls  a Tablet 
has  been  let,  giving  a brief  account  of  the  ancient  frontier  Fort  and  its 
experiences.  This  is  at  the  head  of  Michigan  Avenue,  on  the 
Chicago  River,  not  far  from  the  Lake;  lately  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  wilderness,  now  in  the  heart  of  a great  city.  That  you  may  the 
better  understand,  I make  and  send  herewith  a rough  pen  and  ink 
diagram  of  Chicago.  You  can  then  follow  me.  But  a map  of 
Chicago  in  one  of  my  late  atlases  will  do  you  as  well. 

In  the  afternoon.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott  and  I got  a carriage 
and  took  a long  and  pleasant  drive.  You  know,  the  other  day,  we 
visited  the  two  divisions  of  South  Park,  and  the  Avenues  and  Boule- 
vards in  that  part  of  the  city;  this  evening  we  drove  across  and  visited 
Central  and  Humboldt  Parks  in  the  North-West,  and  Lincoln  Park 
and  Lake  drive  in  the  North-East,  making  the  entire  circuit  of  these 
portions  of  the  city.  The  two  former — Central  and  Humboldt — are 
handsome,  but  not  so  old  or  highly  improved  as  Lincoln.  The 
Boulevard-drives,  when  finished,  will  be  unsurpassed  in  this  coun- 
try, probably  in  the  world,  in  length  and  beauty.  Much  of  the 
circuit  is  already  completed,  as  I have  written  ; the  whole  plan,  I 
believe,  has  been  laid  out,  and  will  be  twenty-seven  miles  in  length. 

Chicago  has  in  these  Parks  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  when  they  are  brought  into  connection  by  these  splendid  Boule- 
vards, you  can  imagine  the  exceeding  beauty  it  will  develop.  The 
Eastern  part  of  Lincoln  Park  is  upon  the  Lake,  as  is  also  the 
Eastern  part  of  South  Park,  and  a charming  drive  it  is.  Between 
Humboldt  and  Lincoln  Parks,  we  stopped  at  a Bessemer  Steel  Manu- 
factory. A"ou  remember  I saw  one  in  Pueblo,  Colorado;  but  whilst 
I saw  the  rolling  mill  there  and  its  w’ork,  I did  not  see,  so  perfectly 
as  I could  desire,  the  conversion  of  the  metal  from  iron  into  steel ; 
this  I saw  here,  happening  to  arrive  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
operation  ; and  it  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  converting  vessel,  a large  iron  cylinder,  is  filled  from  the 
furnace  with  molten  iron.  By  means  of  fire-brick  tubes  in  the 
bottom,  a blast  of  air  is  forced  through  the  mass  with  enormous 
power,  and  with  an  effect  in  pyrotechnic  display  that  is  simply 
magnificent.  Experts  are  employed  who  can  tell  how  long  this 
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must  be  done,  when  it  is  poured  by  machinery  into  crucibles,  and 
moulds,  and  then  rolled  into  bars  or  rails. 

After  leaving  Lincoln  Park,  we  stopped  at  tlie  Water  Works, 
which  are  situated  between  the  Park  and  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  and  are  handsome  structures,  with  powerful  machinery.  The 
water  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  Lake,  three  miles  out  from 
the  shore,  by  means  of  cribs  and  pipes,  and  propelled  to  every  part 
of  the  city  — upon  the  principle  somewhat  of  the  Holly  system. 
The  engine  is  as  large,  but  not  so  simple,  beautiful,  or  powerful  as 
the  Corliss  Engine  at  Pullman,  and  of  which  I told  you.  But  I 
should  greatly  fear  the  source  of  the  supply  is,  for  health  con- 
siderations, much  too  near  the  sewerage  of  the  city. 

We  then  came  to  the  Hotel,  where  we  arrived  at  dark,  having 
made  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  I should  think.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  the  theatre,  where  we  had  a comic  opera  called  Patience, 
after  the  fashion  of  Pinafore,  also  by  Sullivan.  I can’t  say  I 
enjoyed  it  much.  It  was  light  and  silly  to  a degree,  that  the  bur- 
lesque even  does  not  justify.  So  ended  the  day. 

Same  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sunday,  July  9,  1882. 

This  morning  I went  to  the  Central  Music  Hall  to  hear  Dr.  Swing. 
He  is  a dissenter  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Said  to  be  a 
man  of  high  character  and  ability,  who  has  collected  many  fol- 
lowers and  preaches  to  them  in  this  large  hall,  which  he  easily  fills, 
Sunday  after  Sunday : they  tell  me  not  so  much  by  any  flash  or 
show  of  eloquence,  as  by  solid  thought  and  a scholarly  presentation 
of  it.  I wanted  to  hear  him.  Unhappily  the  hall  was  closed  for 
the  summer,  the  Doctor  having  gone  to  Europe  for  recreation  and 
health.  I missed  the  gratification  of  this  desire.  It  then  being  too 
late  to  look  for  another  preacher,  by  whose  talk  I would  be  profited, 
I went  out  to  Lincoln  Park  on  the  street  cars,  three  miles,  and  spent 
the  morning  in  indulging,  that  to  me,  great  pleasure  of  walking  and 
lounging  and  enjoying  quietly  to  and  with  myself,  the  cultivated 
grounds  and  the  people  that  thronged  them. 

I came  back,  lunched,  and  Colonel  Talbott  and  I again  took  the 
cars  and  went  to  the  North  end  of  Lincoln  Park,  when  we  changed 
and  took  a dummy  train  and  rode  to  the  Cemetery,  three  miles  fur- 
ther, in  all  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  Cemetery  is  new, 
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but  quite  highly  improved  already,  with  many  handsome  vaults  and 
monuments,  which  a wealthy  city  always  produces.  Rich  people 
and  their  families,  living  in  a metropolis  like  this,  where  money  is 
sought  after  and  counts  much,  love  to  display  or  have  it  displayed 
in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  living.  A man  is 
just  as  anxious  to  have  a fine  house  to  take  his  long  rest  in  as  to  have 
one  in  which  to  show  his  fellow  mortals  how  much  of  the  world  he 
has  made  his  tributary.  Such  vanity  does  not  die  with  death. 

We  returned  at  dark.  After  dinner,  or  supper,  which  ever  you 
please  to  call  it,  I retired  to  my  room.  I had  prepared  for  bed, 
when  Colonel  Talbott  came  and  told  me  that  a Mr.  Magill  and  his 
daughter  had  called  to  see  me.  It  was  too  late,  and  I excused  myself. 

This  day  ends  my  visit  to  Chicago,  to-morrow  I go  to  Springfield, 
then  to  Indianapolis.  I intended,  before  I came,  to  stay  here  only  a 
day  or  two.  But  I soon  found  that  with  such  a short  sojourn  I bet- 
ter had  not  come  at  all,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott  were  so  un- 
wearying in  their  efforts  to  make  my  time  pleasant  and  profitable, 
that  I could  not  get  away ; you  have  seen  how  every  day,  every  hour 
of  time  has  been  occupied,  and  profitably. 

I have  seen  Chicago  well,  and  I have  not  been  disappointed ; it 
surpasses  my  expectations.  Chicago,  like  most  American  cities,  has 
a name  or  names  significant  of  its  characteristics.  In  one  of  the 
Indian  dialects  Chicago  means  “ skunk.”  This  is  not  savory  or 
euphonious,  and  consequently  the  refined  and  politer  of  her  inhabi- 
tants insist  that  it  is  the  aboriginal  name  for  Thunder,  or  the  Voice 
of  the  Great  Manitou,  either  of  which  they  think  would  be  emble- 
matic of  Chicago’s  greatness.  But  growing  with  such  strides  and 
manifesting  its  power  or  the  phases  of  its  development  in  such  a 
number  of  modes,  it  has,  at  different  periods  of  its  history,  been 
called  the  Prairie  City — the  Prairie  Metropolis,  the  Garden  City,  the 
Phoenix  City,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes.  But  by  whatever 
typical  or  poetic  name  denominated,  the  world,  without  contro- 
versy, admits  that  Chicago  is  a great  city  and  is  growing  greater, 
faster  than  its  authorities  and  citizens  can  provide  for  it.  Like 
a Maelstrom  it  is  drawing  wealth  and  people  every  hour  into  its 
vortex.  In  1830  it  contained  fifteen  people,  now  it  numbers  more 
than  half  a million.  What  is  its  future?  When  I think  this  growth 
is  the  result  of  fifty,  most  of  it,  indeed  its  distinguishing  part,  of  ten 
years — since  the  Fire; — and  when  I think  that  Pullman  is  the  work 
24 
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of  two,  their  history  would  make  the  thousand  and  second  tale  of  the 
Arabian  Nights — more  wonderful  than  any  creation  Aladdin  ever 
rubbed  from  his  Wonderful  Lamp. 

I will  go  hence  to  Springfield,  Indianapolis,  Lansing,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  as  I told  you  in  former  Letters.  Direct  the 
next  to  Pittsburg,  and  send  Papers.  I will  keep  you  advised  from 
time  to  time.  Give  my  love  to  your  father  and  tell  him  how  glad  I 
was  to  receive  his  Letter  and  your  mother’s  too.  Love  to  Taylor.  I 
will  soon  relieve  him  now  of  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  my  affairs. 
Send  to  Charles,  with  love  for  all. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  43.] 

Leland  Hotel,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Monday,  July  10,  1882. 

3Iy  Dear  Taylor, — 

I finished  a Letter  in  Chicago  to  Mary  and  mailed  it  to  you 
to-day,  being  my  account  down  to  that  date.  This  morning. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Talbott  breakfasted  with  me  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
in  Chicago,  and  Colonel  Talbott  and  Mr.  Magill,  who  called  last 
nicrht,  escorted  me  to  the  cars.  Mr.  Magill  told  me  he  was  reared  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia ; maybe  was  born  there,  and  knows  Gov- 
ernor Marye  and  his  people,  and  of  course,  a Virginian,  was  glad 
to  see  me.  He  does  not  belong  to  our  Magills,  but  Dr.  Magill  at 
Richmond  is  of  the  same  stock — I think  from  Maryland. 

By  nine  o’clock  a.  m.  I was  off  for  this  city,  distance  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  miles.  I cannot  help  alluding  again,  before  I pass 
from  Chicago,  to  the  unceasing  kindness  and  attention  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Talbott,  wliose  services  have  added  much  to  the  interest  of  my 
visit,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  hasty  sketch  I have  given  of  that 
wonderful  city.  In  giving  you  my  impressions  of  the  works  of 
Nature  I have  seen,  Chicago  was  a good  thing  to  afford  me  a step, 
by  which  I might  descend  to  a description  of  the  works  of  men.  For 
as  the  scenes  through  which  I have  gone  tell  us  how  Nature  can 
sweep  the  whole  gamut  of  emotion,  so  Chicago,  without  much  bathos. 
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shows  us  how  men  have  taken  Nature’s  forces  and  made  bj  their 
application,  Art  but  little  less  attractive  and  imposing. 

The  country  through  which  I travelled  is  a vast  reach  of  land, 
every  acre  of  which  seems  arable  and  productive — sometimes  level, 
Prairie,  extending  to  a far-off  horizon ; broken  only  by  fences  and 
scattered  houses  and  trees ; sometimes  rolling — principally  in  corn, 
oats,  and  grass,  with  many  good-looking  and  well-fed  cattle.  Wheat 
was  not  so  much  cultivated  as  any  of  the  other  grains  I have  named. 
For  many  miles,  I observed,  the  fences  were  of  boards;  afterwards, 
advancing  towards  the  centre  of  the  State,  there  was  much  Osage 
orange  hedge.  They  were  cutting  the  wheat,  a good  deal  of  it 
dead  ripe,  the  delay  caused  by  constant  rains,  which  also  had  post- 
poned or  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  corn,  that  in  many  places 
w^as  weedy  and  yellow.  But  the  whole  country  looked,  by  reason  of 
this  weather  and  the  forcing  of  vegetation,  rich  and  beautiful ; and 
some  of  the  grass  fields  glowed  with  the  bloom  of  flowers. 

This  is  a State  of  great  productiveness.  No  areas  visible  to-day  of 
waste  or  barren  soil.  But,  then,  in  winter  time  frost  comes  and  chills 
to  the  bone ; spring  comes  and  thaws  and  wets  the  ground  till  it 
has  no  bottom;  summer  comes  and  varies  its  frequently  intense  heat 
and  gentle  breezes  with  a tornado  or  a cyclone. 

I reached  here  at  half-past  four  p.  m.  and  came  direct  to  this 
Hotel,  and  having  taken  a room,  was  walking  out  of  the  office  for  a 
stroll,  when  Governor  Cullom  came  up  and  said  he  had  been  to  the 
depot  with  his  carriage  to  meet  and  take  me  to  the  Governor’s  House 
as  his  guest;  that  he  had  been  notified  by  telephone  I was  on  my 
way  from  Chicago,  and  missed  me  somehow  ; that  his  carriage  was 
then  at  the  door  to  convey  me  at  once  to  the  mansion.  I begged 
him  to  excuse  me,  that  I could  only  stay  till  to-morrow,  and  that  my 
room  was  taken  at  the  Hotel.  He  then  said  he  had  invited  several 
prominent  gentlemen  to  meet  me  at  tea  and  to  dine  with  me 
to-morrow.  I told  him  I would  take  tea  with  him  with  pleasui’e, 
but  at  the  dinner  hour  I would  be  on  the  road  to  Indianapolis.  He 
was  so  pressing  I had  hard  work  to  get  off. 

Having  an  hour  or  two  before  tea,  we  w^ent  out  to  the  Oak 
Bidge  Cemetery,  a couple  of  miles,  to  see  the  Monument  to  Lincoln. 
The  Cemetery  is  a pretty  place,  and  on  a large  elevation  or  hill 
stands  the  Monument  alone.  It  is  of  Quincy  granite,  and  is  really  a 
massive  and  imposing  affair,  and  cost  more  than  two  hundred 
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thousand  dollars.  On  one  of  its  fronts,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  its 
base,  stands  a figure  of  Lincoln,  of  heroic  size,  in  bronze.  On  three 
of  the  cardinal  points  are  groups,  representing  the  Infantry,  the 
Cavalry,  and  Artillery ; the  fourth  not  finished.  I have  not  time 
now  to  describe  particularly  these  figures.  The  janitor  presented  me 
photographs,  which  I will  take  home  with  me  and  show  you.  They 
are  very  striking.  It  was  guarded  by  military  to  prevent  the  robbery 
of  the  grave,  an  attempt  at  which  has  already  been  made. 

We  then  returned  and  went  to  the  Governor’s  House,  where  I 
met  Mrs.  Cullom,  her  sister,  and  two  daughters,  grown,  and  very 
interesting,  pretty  girls.  Thei’e  were  to  sup  with  me  ex-Governor 
Kobinson  of  this  State,  General  McClernand,  Major  Stuart  of  our 
Staunton  stock,  now  quite  old,  the  last  two,  prominent  men  and 
ex-members  of  Congress,  and  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State, 
whom  I saw  in  Richmond  and  at  Yorktown.  The  supper  was 
exceedingly  nice,  and  the  evening  passed  most  pleasantly  and  rapidly. 
The  house  and  the  grounds  belong  to  the  State,  and  are  handsome, 
finely  improved  and  attractive,  covering  a whole  Square  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

When  I was  about  to  leave,  at  nine  o’clock,  one  of  the  ladies  asked 
if  I knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baskerville,  of  Richmond ; that  she  was  in 
town  at  her  sister’s.  It  then  struck  me  that  Portia  Barry  lived  here, 
and  that  I ought  to  call  and  see  her  and  Mrs.  Baskerville.  The  young 
ladies  were  pleased  to  go  with  me.  We  went,  only  a few  squares  off.  Of 
course,  they  gave  me  a cordial  greeting;  said  they  had  just  been  talk- 
ing of  me,  having  read  of  me  in  the  papers,  of  my  arrival  and  stay  in 
Chicago,  and  were  glad  I had  called.  I saw  Portia’s  oldest  daughter, 
the  one  who  visited  Charley  Wood,  and  her  son,  a grown  young 
man.  Her  other  daughter  was  sick.  Margaret  Ann  looks  remark- 
ably well  and  handsome.  The  young  ladies  say  she  is  much  admired, 
which  doubtless  is  true.  I had  a pleasant  chat  of  half  a hour  or  so. 
They  inquired  particularly  for  you,  and  Portia  said  her  daughter  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  and  admired  you  very  much  ; you  attended  her 
in  a spell  of  sickness  at  Charley  Wood’s.  I escorted  the  young 
ladies  home,  and  received  another  most  pressing  invitation  to  stay 
with  the  Governor,  which  I declined.  Then  came  to  the  Hotel  and 
to  bed. 
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At  Jack  Holliday’s,  Indianapolis, 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1882. 

This  morning  I was  up  early,  and  by  eight  o’clock  had  pedestrian- 
ized a considerable  part  of  Springfield.  I visited  the  Capitol,  a large 
and  handsome  structure  of  stone — one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States  with  Corinthian  columns  and  a lofty  dome — a modern  Capitol 
without  a dome  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  regarded  almost  as  no 
Capitol  at  all.  It  is  unfinished : when  completed  it  will  have  a 
imposing  portico.  It  is  situated  in  the  city  on  rising  ground  in  a 
Square ; but  the  grounds  in  which  it  is  located  are,  for  impressiveness, 
too  small  for  the  building.  In  the  main  hall,  on  either  side  as  you 
enter,  are  statues  in  marble  of  Lincoln  and  Douglass,  the  latter  on 
the  right  and  the  former  on  the  left.  That  of  Douglass  is  uncom- 
monly good,  gives  his  bulky  head  and  face  with  much  more 
expression  than  the  bust  I told  you  of  in  the  monument  at  Chicago ; 
the  figure  on  the  top  of  that  monument  is  too  high  for  you  to  distin- 
guish anything  in  the  features  or  expression,  only  the  general  outline 
and  pose.  That  of  Lincoln  is  also  said  to  be  very  good. 

The  people  of  this  section  are  fond  of  talking  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  and  yesterday  evening  at  Governor  Cullom’s  I was  much  enter- 
tained with  the  incidents  detailed  by  the  gentlemen  present,  each  of 
whom  knew  them  both,  personally  and  intimately.  They  agreed. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  that  Lincoln  was  an  amazingly  strong 
man  intellectually,  and  was  thus  regarded  before  he  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency.  I told  them  Lincoln  impressed  me  as  the  much 
greater  man  of  the  two ; Douglass  undoubtedly  had  powerful  talents 
— Lincoln  was  his  equal  there,  but  rose  above  his  distinguished  rival 
sometimes  into  the  domain  of  Genius. 

I then  strolled  over  the  city,  which  is  situated  on  a beautiful 
Prairie,  visiting  the  business  and  resident  portions : the  former  not 
remarkable.  There  is  no  single  street  which  is  worthy  of  any 
particular  mention,  though  they  are  generally  broad,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  adorned  with  trees ; through  the  town 
and  on  the  suburbs  are  a good  many  manufactories — some  of  iron, 
and  wool,  and  flour,  and  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  one  of  the 
largest  watch  factories  in  the  world.  They  make  only  the  works  of 
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the  time-keepers,  and  quite  an  independent  town  has  grown  np  around 
the  enterprise. 

The  dwellings  of  the  city,  most  of  them  literally  embowered  in  trees, 
are  set  back  from  the  street  in  larger  or  smaller  yards.  The  shade  in 
these  yards  and  along  the  street  is  almost  impenetrable  — too  many 
trees  and  too  much  shrubbery  for  either  comfort  or  beauty,  and  yet 
they  and  the  site  have  earned  Springfield  the  title  of  the  Flower  City. 
Some,  not  many,  of  these  residences  are  handsome,  but  a large  number 
nice  and  comfortable.  The  city  itself,  as  far  as  the  streets  are  concerned, 
is  a mudhole.  Built  on  the  Prairie,  there  is  no  bottom  to  the  soil  in 
the  winter  or  in  wet  weather,  such  as  has  prevailed  here  during  the 
whole  spring  and  summer.  I readily  understand  why  Governor 
Cullom  dismissed  his  carriage  at  the  Hotel  door  and  told  me  that 
the  roads  were  so  bad  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  Cemetery  in  the 
street  cars ; here,  they  have  plank  over  which  the  horses  travel. 
Really,  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets  and  roads,  it  would  look 
almost  impossible  for  light  vehicles  to  get  along  without  being 
broken.  With  this  exception,  the  town  is  pretty  and  contains,  they 
claim,  twenty  thousand  people.  It  has,  among  other  Public  Build- 
ings, one  belonging  to  the  United  States,  containing  Court  Rooms,  a 
Custom  House,  and  Post  Office ; also  there  are  a County  Court 
House,  State  Arsenal,  a High  School — striking  edifices. 

I amused  myself  till  ten  o’clock,  at  which  hour  I started  for  In- 
dianapolis— distance  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles.  At  Deca- 
tur, fifty  miles  from  Springfield,  I telegraphed  to  Jack  Holliday 
that  I was  on  the  train,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  was  saluted  by  a 
gentleman  who  said  his  name  was  Porter,  from  Virginia,  now  living 
in  Decatur,  where  he  has  been  connected  with  a railroad  for  twelve 
months.  I could  not  for  my  life  recall  him,  though  he  evidently 
knew  me  well  and  took  it  for  granted  I knew  him.  He  was  long- 
ing for  Old  Virginia : said  those  people  were  kind,  but  so  different 
from  ours,  he  felt  like  a stranger.  He  was  very  polite,  and  accom- 
modating and  attended  to  several  matters  for  me  and  stayed  with 
me  till  the  train  stai-ted.  But  I can’t  recall  him. 

The  country  through  Illinois  on  this  side  is  Prairie,  sometimes 
slightly  rolling,  and  productive — wheat,  corn,  oats  and  grass  ; the 
oats  and  grass  look  well ; the  wheat  mostly  harvested  and  a fair 
croj).  The  corn  looks  generally  indifferent,  in  some  places  drowned 
out  or  filled  with  grass  and  weeds ; the  farmers  being  unable  to  cultivate 
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it  by  reason  of  tlie  wet  season.  This  character  of  country  continues 
across  botli  States  until  within  fifty  miles  of  Indianapolis ; then 
it  becomes  wooded,  and  we  passed  through  or  in  sight  of  forests  the 
whole  distance;  but  they  had  evidently  been  well  culled,  and  I saw  no 
large  or  extraordinary  timber — the  country  sometimes  flat,  sometimes 
rolling. 

I reached  Indianapolis  a quarter  to  six  o’clock,  p.  m.,  having  had 
a bright  day ; though  warm,  not  hot.  Jack  and  his  son  met  me  ; 
and  his  carriage  and  servant  were  there  to  drive  me  to  his  house, 
where  his  wife  and  Anna  also  gave  me  cordial  welcome.  They  live 
on  one  of  the  best  streets  and  their  house  is  handsome,  well  flnished 
and  furnished.  Lucy  is  a handsome  woman,  of  easy,  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  from  the  appearance  of  things  in  and  about  the  house,  a 
good  manager.  Anna  had  many  questions  to  ask,  sends  a great  deal 
of  love  to  you  all,  and  complains  of  Mary  for  not  writing. 

After  supper,  we  sat  on  the  front  portico  and  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
evening ; and  I had  a levee  of  prominent  men  : Ex-Governor  Baker 
of  this  State;  English,  our  late  candidate  for  Vice-President ; Judge 
Turpie,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  others.  Hendricks  is  not  at  home, 
absent  on  business ; nor  McDonald,  late  U.  S.  Senator.  They  left 
kind  messages  for  me  and  hoped  I would  be  here  on  their  return. 

Duncan  came  and  spent  the  evening,  but  I had  no  chance  to  talk 
with  him.  He  says  Aunt  Ariana  and  Margaret  are  tolerably  well ; 
his  own  wife  and  children,  of  whom  he  has  three,  are  well.  I will 
see  them  to-morrow.  Soon  as  my  company  were  gone,  about  half 
past  ten,  I called  aloud  for  bed. 

Indianapolis,  Wednesday,  July  12,  1882. 

This  morning  we  breakfasted  at  half-past  seven,  and  soon  after. 
Jack  and  I started  in  his  buggy  for  a drive.  We  went  first  to  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery,  a couple  of  miles  out  of  town.  It  is  comparatively 
new,  and  yet  has  been  much  improved  and  contains  a good  many 
handsome  monuments.  The  grounds  are  rolling,  often  rising  into 
hills,  one  of  them  higher  than  the  rest,  from  which  you  have  quite 
an  extended  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country — hence  the 
name.  English,  our  late  candidate  for  Vice-President,  has  erected  a 
monument  to  his  wife,  the  flnest  in  the  country  and  really  very 
striking;  a Corinthian  column  surmounted  by  a female  figure  of  life- 
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size  in  white  marble,  executed  in  Italy.  He  is  regarded  as  a rich 
man ; but  when  we  nominated  him  because  he  was,  he  would  not 
empty  his  barrel  worth  a cent.  The  acreage  of  the  Cemetery  is  large  ; 
but  they  have  only  improved  it  when  needed  for  lots.  This  portion 
they  have  adorned  highly  by  making  admirable  drives  and  walks, 
utilizing  the  natural,  beautiful  roll  of  the  ground  and  the  original 
forest  trees,  which  are  quite  numerous. 

And  here  I must  remark,  that  no  city  in  the  West,  save  Chicago, 
as  far  as  I have  seen,  has  such  good  streets  as  Indianapolis;  they  are 
broad,  well  laid  out,  and  paved  generally  with  wood,  stone  or  gravel. 
The  latter  makes  good  roads,  which  they  have  constructed  round  about 
the  city,  forming  excellent  drives.  It  has  a ])opulation  of  seventy-five 
or  eighty  thousand,  and  is  the  centre  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  railroads 
— the  number  of  both  increasing,  making  Indianapolis  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  United  States. 

We  then  returned,  and  went  to  see  Aunt  Ariana,  Margaret  and 
Duncan’s  wife ; they  live  together  in  a nice,  comfortable  house. 
Aunt  Ariana  and  Cousin  Margaret  look  well.  The  former  is  getting 
infirm,  but  she  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  spoke  of  Father  and 
Mother  in  the  most  affectionate  terms.  Duncan  has  done  well  in  his 
marria,ge : his  wife  is  a lovely  woman.  In  the  afternoon  Cousin 
Margaret  and  she  came  to  see  me;  Margaret  stayed  to  tea.  She 
talked  of  you  and  of  Old  Winchester  and  told  me  the  particulars 
of  the  death  of  Anna’s  oldest  daughter. 

We  then  drove  to  the  United  States  Arsenal,  near  the  city,  and  a 
suburb  called  Woodruff,  near  by  which  some  Northern  men  not  long 
after  the  war  bought  and  highly  improved  a number  of  acres,  hoping 
that  the  citizens  would  purchase  sites  for  residences.  They  evidently 
spent  great  snms  of  money  in  its  ornamentation — with  fences,  walks, 
drives,  fountains  and  statuary — but  it  was  nearly  all  lost ; the  hard 
times  came  on  soon  after,  the  people  were  unable  or  indisposed  to 
buy  and  build;  and  thus  it  stands,  like  many  other  such  ventures — a 
folly.  It  and  the  Arsenal,  though,  afford  a delightful  drive ; for  the 
latter,  like  U.  S.  property  generally,  is  improved  and  kept  in  order, 
the  buildings  being  numerous  and  of  brick. 

We  then  came  back  to  the  city  and  visited  the  City  Hall,  Offices 
and  Court  Rooms,  which  are  finished  in  the  most  expensive  and 
elaborate  manner,  rather  too  much  so  I think ; too  much  flash  of 
gold  and  brilliant  coloring,  though  it  is  a substantial  structure  of 
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stone  and  iron.  Whilst  there,  Jack  told  me  Mr.  Brown,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Virginia  Singleton,  was  a clerk  in  the  building,  and  he 
knew  would  be  glad  to  see  me ; for  he  had  often  heard  him  speak  in 
the  most  admiring  terms  of  me  and  of  my  course,  and  had  w^atched  my 
administration  as  Governor  with  the  greatest  interest.  We  went  to 
his  office  and  his  pleasure  at  meeting  me  was  manifest ; he  insisted 
that  I should  go  to  see  Georgia  and  his  wife,  that  they  would  be 
delighted  to  welcome  me.  He  spoke  in  the  kindest  remembrance  of 
Father  and  Mother,  and  said  his  wife  had  remarked  th.at  morning, 
that  Mother  was  the  most  tenderly  nursed  wife  she  ever  knew.  I 
determined  to  go  and  see  her.  Jack  and  I drove  there  at  once.  She 
came  down  and  received  me  most  cordially  and  seemed  to  be  delighted 
to  greet  me  and  talk  over  our  old  times,  when  we  were  young  together. 
She  told  me  about  herself,  how  they  were  once  well  off  and  lost  their 
fortune,  and  of  her  present  hard  work  and  poverty ; but  told  me  in 
a resigned  and  cheerful  w^ay.  She  is  larger  with  her  advancing 
years,  but  not  too  much  so  for  her  age,  and  retains  an  unusual 
amount  of  her  remarkable  beauty ; indeed,  she  is  a handsome  woman 
now,  for  her  face  is  full,  without  wrinkles,  her  eyes  bright  and  her 
features  still  fine.  She  said  Georgia  would  be  charmed  she  was  sure, 
and  urged  me  to  call  and  see  her.  She  is  boarding  or  keeping  rooms 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  I have  entered  into  this  long  detail  for 
Margaret’s  benefit,  knowing  she  would  like  to  hear,  for  she  made 
many  inquiries  about  her  and  all  the  family,  and  spoke  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms  of  our  Mother  and  Father.  She  has  one  daughter 
and  three  sous,  and  says  they  are  doing  well. 

I received  two  packages  of  Papers  this  morning,  but  no  Letters, 
which  was  quite  surprising,  but  during  the  day  the  mail  carriers 
delivered  at  the  house  two  from  you,  July  2 and  6,  and  one  from 
Margaret,  of  6th.  I devoted  the  afternoon  to  reading  them.  I note 
what  you  say  of  Charles’  pieces,  published  in  the  Alexandria  paper, 
and  how  much  you  and  Margaret  admired  them.  He  did  not 
forward  them  to  me,  but  said  he  had  sent  them  to  you,  and  that  you 
would  preserve  them  till  my  return.  Don’t  lose  them,  or  if  you 
have  not  kept  them,  tell  Charles  to  lay  aside  copies  for  me.  I am 
glad  we  agree  in  our  views  of  the  situation,  and  what  course  ought 
to  be  adopted.  It  is  a strange  dispensation,  that  experience  does  not 
■‘count”  any  more  than  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  drinks,  and  the  State  or 
Republic  tides  on,  each  generation  straightway  forgetting  the  lessons 
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wliicli  tlie  preceding  has  suffered,  and  left  for  their  admonition  and 
guidance. 

Anna  and  I took  a walk  through  the  resident  portion  of  the  city, 
and  whilst  out  called  to  see  Miss  Talbott,  my  friend  Colonel  Talbott’s 
daughter,  a young  lady  just  grown,  and  now  visiting  in  this  city;  he 
seemed  anxious  that  I should.  Indianapolis,  as  I have  before 
remarked,  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  well  graded  and 
smoothly  paved,  lined  with  trees,  which  afford  shady  walks  and 
beautiful  avenues.  There  are  many  excellent  houses,  some  striking 
ones,  but  none  showing  any  extraordinary  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  a pretty  city  and,  I should  think,  a comfortable  place  wherein 
to  live.  The  weather  has  been  delightful,  and  I have  been  able 
to  walk  and  ride  without  inconvenience  fi’om  heat.  The  ladies 
went  to  a concert  in  the  evening,  given  by  amateurs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  I did  not  want  to  be  bored,  and  Jack  and  I sat  in  the 
front  porch  and  enjoyed  ourselves  in  quiet  talk,  in  the  interim, 
gentlemen  of  the  city  coming  and  going,  calling  to  see  me.  Jack 
often  speaks  of  his  delightful  visit  to  Richmond,  and  how  captivated 
he  was  with  Charles,  and  how  much  he  would  like  to  meet  him  again. 
I told  him  the  admiration  was  mutual,  and  that  Charles  often  spoke 
of  him.  I hope  they  will  meet  before  long  in  Winchester.  He  is 
going  to  send  his  son  Jack  to  the  High  School,  induced  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Hoxton  is  Archie  Robinson’s  sister,  and  will  exert  a happy 
influence  over  him.  Colonel  Hoxton,  you  know,  is  a teacher  in  that 
institution. 

Indianapolis,  Thursday,  July  13,  1882. 

This  morning,  after  breakfast.  Jack  and  I drove  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  two  or  three  miles  out  of  town.  It  is  large,  the  houses 
built  of  brick  and  of  great  capacity.  We  did  not  go  into  the  build- 
ing. I have  seen  so  many  Asylums,  and  having  no  particular  interest 
in  them  now,  and  having  gotten  rid  of  any  responsibility  for  their 
management,  I did  not  care  to  waste  my  time  in  looking  into  this. 
It  is  evidently  well  conducted.  The  large  grounds  which  surround 
it,  and  the  good  order  that  prevails,  indicate  that  it  is  under  admir- 
able management. 

We  then  drove  to  the  Stock  Yards,  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
city,  and  not  far  off.  This  is  on  a different  plan  from  that  I saw  in 
Chicago.  Here,  they  only  receive  and  sell  or  distribute  the  stock  ; 
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tlicre  is  no  slaughtering  or  rendering  of  the  meat  into  various  forms 
for  market.  There  is  a large  hotel  and  numerous  stables  and  sheds, 
indicating  a considerable  business.  Near  by  is  a Pork-packing 
establishment,  but  as  I had  so  lately  seen  one  in  Chicago,  I did  not 
go  there.  These  are  outside  of  the  city  limits. 

We  then  drove  into  town  and  visited  one  of  the  largest  Wheel 
Factories  in  the  world.  Tliis  was  highly  interesting.  Mr.  Pratt, 
the  manager,  and  one  of  the  firm,  was  an  acquaintance  of  Jack,  and 
Jack  one  of  his  customers.  He  received  us  cordially  and  went 
through  the  imposing  concern  with  us,  and  showed  us  the  whole  opera- 
tion, from  tlie  rough  log,  till  the  wood  left  the  factory  a perfect  wheel 
— all  done  by  machinery,  and  the  division  of  labor  carried  so  far,  that 
each  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  a different  man  or  set  of  men, 
managing  a different  machine.  He  told  me  that  Phil.  Boyd  was 
one  of  his  customers.  He  turns  out  twelve  hundred  wheels  a day 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  work  is  well  executed.  I spent  an  hour 
or  two  very  profitably  and  pleasantly  in  going  through  this  large 
establishment. 

We  then  came  on  and  visited  the  new  Capitol,  now  under  con- 
struction ; built  of  marble,  stone  and  iron,  and  fire  proof.  The  stone 
is  from  this  State,  and  admits  of  fine  finish.  Whether  it  will  stand 
exposure  and  pressure,  I do  not  know,  nor  probably  does  the  archi- 
tect. I have  come  across  not  a few  costly  structures  where  this  grave 
mistake  has  been  made  and  in  some  where  disintegration  has  begun 
almost  before  the  edifice  is  complete.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
and  will  cost  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

We  then  went  to  Jack’s  store-room,  and  after  resting  awhile,  we 
called  to  see  Dr.  Jamison,  his  family  physician,  in  return  of  his 
visit  of  yesterday.  Jack  seemed  anxious  I should  know  him.  Hi 
is  a Republican,  but  a great  admirer  of  mine  and  my  political  course. 
Jack  says,  some  of  the  prominent  Democrats  here  want  me  as  a can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  I told  Jack,  not  with  my  consent:  how- 
ever dazzling  the  prize  is  regarded,  that  bee  will  never  get  into  my 
bonnet,  or  any  other  official  bee  from  this  time  on.  The  Doctor  is  a 
nice  old  gentleman  and  we  had  a pleasant  talk.  In  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Henderson  called  with  his  carriage  to  take  me  out  driving ; 
it  looked  so  much  like  rain,  that  I declined ; which  I did  not  regret, 
as  I have  seen  all  about  Indianapolis  now  and  I would  have  gone 
over  the  same  route  a second  time.  On  our  several  tours  Jack  and 
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I visited  the  various  Parks,  of  which  there  are  a considerable  num- 
ber. Aunt  Ariana,  Margaret,  Duucan  and  wife  spent  the  evening 
with  us,  and  the  late  Governor  and  Mrs.  Porter  came  in  and  sat  some 
time,  the  Governor  to  see  me  especially. 

To-morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  I leave  for  Detroit.  You 
can  write  and  send  ])apers  to  me  at  Pittsburg  till  the  18th,  and  then 
to  Charlestown.  I will  stop  with  Margaret  one  night,  and  will  then 
get  and  read  them.  I will  of  course  continue  to  write  from  time  to 
time  as  usual,  and  keep  you  advised  of  my  movements.  My  visit 
here  has  been  a delightful  one.  They  were  manifestly  glad  to  see 
me  and  have  made  my  time  exceedingly  pleasant.  I only  intended 
to  remain  a day,  but  I could  not  well  get  off’.  I was  in  Indi- 
anapolis before  the  war,  but  its  growth  and  Jack’s  help  gave  me 
many  things  to  see.  All  send  love. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  44.] 

Russell  House,  Deteoit,  Michigan, 
Friday,  July  14,  1882. 

My  Dear  Margaret, — 

I mailed  a Letter  in  Indianapolis  this  morning  to  Taylor,  giving 
an  account  of  myself  up  to  that  time.  This  day  has  been  a perfect 
one  for  the  traveller,  cool  and  clear.  The  distance  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  Indianapolis  to  Detroit,  over  an  excellent 
road,  without  change  of  cars.  This  morning  Jack,  his  son  Jack,  and 
Duncan  went  with  me  to  the  depot,  and  the  whole  family  bade  me 
good  bye  with  many  expressions  of  regret,  that  I could  not  stay 
longer.  Duncan  accompanied  me  on  the  train  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
city. 

My  little  visit  has  been  very  pleasant  indeed,  and  I think  gave 
them  equal  pleasure  with  myself.  Jack  is  evidently  a thrifty  man, 
has  a well  established  business,  and  has  every  comfort  about  him. 
Keeps  his  carriage  and  horses,  and  indulges  his  family  in  every 
rational  way ; he  is  a good,  substantial  fellow.  And  besides  being 
what  he  ought  to  be  to  his  family,  does  many  acts  of  kindness  to  his 
poor  kin.  Duncan,  too,  is  a solid  fellow,  and  has  been  most  fortu- 
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nate  in  his  marriage,  his  wife  is  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  whole 
family,  and  is  a sprightly,  happy  tempered,  sensible  woman.  Aunt 
Ariana  looks  old,  but  handsomer  than  she  ever  was  in  her  life, 
having  that  venerable  appearance  with  which  extreme  age  often 
redeems  the  ravages  of  time.  She  has  the  infirmity  of  deafness — but 
not  seriously — talks  a good  deal,  and  constantly  alludes  to  her  great 
age — over  eighty-two — how  she  is  left,  in  tlie  advance  of  years, 
absolutely  alone,  her  cotemporaries  gone.  She  was  delighted  to 
see  me,  and  referred  often  to  Father,  and  his  life-long  kindness  to  her 
and  her  family. 

I left  Indianapolis  at  nine  o’clock,  reaching  here  at  eight  p.  m., 
travelling  rapidly,  thirty  miles  an  hour,  through  a flue  country  the 
entire  distance.  We  went  due  ISTorth  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 
then  North-East,  the  larger  part  of  the  way  through  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  cutting  a little  corner  of  North-West  Ohio.  The  whole 
journey  was  through  or  within  view  of  forests. 

I had  no  idea  that  Indiana  w^as  so  well  wooded.  I thought  it  was 
Prairie,  much  of  it,  like  Illinois.  In  this  the  two  States,  when  first 
settled,  differed.  The  country  is  rolling  and  very  pretty,  manifestly 
rich  and  productive,  opening  up  in  the  bright  sunshine  with  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat,  corn,  hay,  and  oats.  The  wheat  is  generally 
harvested.  In  Indiana,  there  is  about  equal  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  grass.  As  you  advance  toward  the  North,  the  production 
is  mainly  of  gi’ass,  especially  in  Michigan;  though  that  may  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  land  becomes  more  flat,  and  better  adapted  to  that 
crop.  The  woods  or  forest  must  have  been  vast  through  this  region, 
for  immense  ranges  are  now  standing,  and  many  fields  have  been 
recently  cleared,  and  the  grain  and  grass  cultivated  among  the  stumps. 
The  dwellings,  barns,  and  outhouses,  too,  are  of  a better  order  than 
any  I have  seen  in  the  West.  Sometimes  the  barns  are  large  and 
striking  enough  to  compare  quite  favorably  with  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  is  not  wearisome  to  ride  through  such  a country  on  such  a day, 
the  lights  and  shadows  ever  shifting.  On  the  contrary,  to  be  rolled 
through  the  scene  in  an  easy  chair,  is  a constant  pleasure,  especially, 
when  to  you  everything  is  new.  I am  perpetually  reminded  of  the 
enormous  empire  of  future  w’ealth  and  power  resting  in  these  states. 
It  has,  as  yet,  shown  simply  its  finger,  when  it  is  settled  and  almost 
every  acre  can  be  cultivated,  what  a giant  will  be  evoked  and  what 
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will  be  done  with  this  power  and  wealth?  Whither  and  how  will  it 
be  directed  ? 

I reached  here  on  time,  and  came  at  once  to  this  comfortable  Hotel. 

Same  Hotel,  Detroit,  Saturday,  July  15,  1882. 

This  has  been  another  pleasant  and,  as  usual,  busy  day.  I rose 
early  and,  having  breakfasted,  started  out  to  see  the  city.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  Union,  and  I will  not 
dispute  the  claim.  Finely  situated  on  ground  slightly  ascending  for 
awhile  from  the  River,  and  then  level,  it  has  an  admirable  site.  The 
River  is  between  one  half  and  a mile  wide,  and  unites  the  great  chain 
of  Lakes,  with  constant  and  rapid  flow  of  purest  water.  I know  of 
no  city  better  located  for  water  convenience,  for  whilst  the  stream  is 
navigable  either  way,  it  is  the  source  above  of  the  supply  of  the  best 
for  drinking  and  other  purposes,  and  below  the  receptacle  of  the 
sewerage  of  the  city,  which  the  rapid  and  abundant  current  hurries 
away.  The  stream,  too,  is  beautiful  in  itself,  having  that  rich,  clear, 
green  color  which  belongs  more  particularly  to  Lake  Michigan. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the  main,  with  avenues  and  streets 
of  varying  width;  but  this  regularity  is  severed  by  two  Centres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  from  which  radiate  other  avenues,  thus  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  straight  lines.  The  chief  thoroughfare  is 
Woodward  Avenue,  which  runs  right  through  the  town,  beginning  at 
the  Detroit  River,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  In  its 
course,  it  passes  through  these  Centres  of  which  I have  spoken,  the 
first,  half  a mile  from  the  river  called  Campus  Martins;  the  second, 
a mile,  called  the  Grand  Circus.  On  this  avenue,  below  the  Campus, 
are  many  of  the  principal  stores,  wholesale  and  retail ; above  are  also 
many  stores,  and  still  further  on,  and  beyond  the  Circus,  are  the 
finest  residences  in  the  city. 

The  Campus  is  much  like  the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  Plazas  of 
which  I have  told  you  so  much — a paved  space  through  which  streets 
pass  and  around  which  are  located  impoi’tant  and  handsome  buildings. 
On  one  side  sta,nds  the  City  Hall,  a beautiful  edifice  of  stone ; on 
another  the  Opera  House ; on  another  the  Market,  and  on  another 
this  Hotel.  A little  towards  the  centre,  a granite  monument  rises  to 
the  “ brave  ” men  who  fell  in  behalf  of  “ Liberty  and  Union.”  The 
style  is  somewhat  like  that  of  our  Washington  Monument.  On  the 
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top  is  the  figure  of  the  Genius  of  War,  with  sword  and  shield,  looking 
very  pugnacious,  of  heroic  size.  On  the  first  pedestal  are  sitting 
female  figures,  gilt,  reaching  over  with  wreaths  in  their  hands,  in  the 
act  of  crowning  four  figures  of  life  size  in  bronze,  who  stand  upon 
pedestals  below  them,  and  represent  the  Marine,  the  Cavalry,  the 
Infantry,  and  Artillery  branches  of  the  service,  while  on  four  pedestals 
still  lower,  are  American  Eagles  in  triumphant  mood,  also  in  bronze — 
the  whole  thing  well  done.  I forgot  to  say,  on  the  main  shaft, 
just  behind  and  between  the  soldier  figures,  are  plates  of  bronze, 
on  which  are,  in  relief,  likenesses  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Farragut, 

The  Circus  is  a semi-circle  set  in  grass  and  trees,  cut  in  twain  by 
Woodward  Avenue,  on  either  half  of  which  is  a handsome  fountain. 
On  this  Avenue  beyond  the  circle  are  some  fine  churches  and  many 
elegant  houses,  set  back  from  the  street  with  yards  and  grass  plats. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  to  pull  their  fences  down,  and  have  a 
continued  stretch  of  green ; but  they  will  come  to  it  soon.  I will 
give  you  a rough  sketch  of  the  city,  and  you  can  follow  me  better — 
or  you  will  find  a plan  of  Detroit  in  one  of  my  recent  atlases. 

I went  to  the  end  of  this  Avenue  in  the  street  cars,  passing  and 
seeing  the  Medical  College  of  Detroit  and  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 
I then  returned  the  same  way  to  the  River,  and  crossed  to  Windsor  in 
the  ferryboat,  which  runs  every  few  minutes.  I walked  over  that 
town,  of  a few  thousand  inhabitants  and  on  the  Canada  side  you  know, 
“smelt  everywhere  the  blood  of  Englishmen,”  and  saw  English 
loyalty  sticking  out  on  public  and  private  houses — the  massive  stone 
Post  Office  having  on  its  forehead,  in  gold  letters,  V.  R.  Then  I 
returned  and  took  a street  car  for  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

On  my  road  there,  I engaged  in  conversation  vrith  a respectable 
woi’king  man,  wdio  told  me  he  was  in  the  employ  of  one  of  Pullman’s 
great  car  manufactories,  which  was  immediately  on  the  road.  I deter- 
mined to  stop  and  see  a part  of  the  work  that  was  not  done  in  the 
shops  at  Pullman  City,  and  is  exceedingly  interesting.  I mean  the 
inlaid  work,  of  which  you  see  such  beautiful  specimens  on  his  palace 
and  sleeping  cars.  I went  in  and  introduced  myself,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  the  manager,  who  accompanied  me  to 
the  department  where  this  is  done.  It  is  simple  enough  : an  artist 
designs  the  figure  or  scene,  a skilful  man  then  cuts  it  out  with  a 
fine  wire  saw,  producing  a number  of  sets  of  veneering  at  the  same 
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time.  With  a similar  pattern  he  saws  out  of  different  woods,  of 
proper  colors,  the  figures,  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  to  be  inlaid,  and  then 
skilled  boys  and  youths  j)ut  them  in  place  and  seal  the  backs  with 
paper  slips,  holding  them  in  place;  the  panel  is  now  ready  to  be 
framed  and  polished.  Nearly  all  this  is  done  by  German  youths 
and  boys.  American  boys  have  not  yet  been  educated  into,  or 
got  down  to  it.  The  superintendent  was  courteous,  and  wanted  to 
take  me  through  the  whole  establishment,  but  I had  seen  the  other 
work  at  Pullman,  and  declined. 

I then  went  to  the  Cemetery  and  wandered  there  for  an  hour 
or  two.  It  is  an  attractive  place,  the  ground  is  rolling,  and  many 
primeval  trees  are  standing  within  its  limits,  and  many  hand- 
some Monuments.  In  my  wanderings  I came  across  the  Tomb  of 
Lewis  Cass.  I had  forgotten  he  was  buried  here.  Around  his  grave 
are  those  of  his  family  : among  them  Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  his  son,  who 
died  a few  years  ago  in  Paris,  leaving  Miss  Emily  Mason,  whom  it  is 
said  he  wanted  to  marry,  his  executrix.  You  remember  she  brought 
his  remains  over  from  Europe,  and  attended  to  their  interment.  A 
simple  marble  slab  marks  the  spot.  Over  his  Father  stands  a massive 
rectangular  Monument  of  granite,  very  simple  and  proper.  On  one 
of  its  faces  only,  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  the  inscription  : 

E PLURIBUS  UNUM, 

TUEBOR  PENISULAM, 

SI  QUAERIS  AMOEKAM, 

CIRCUMSPICE. 

A paraphrase  of  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  very 
appropriate  for  the  honest,  sturdy  statesman. 

I returned  and  walked  among  the  manufactories  along  the  River 
bank,  which  are  large  and  numerous,  enough  to  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  smoke,  and  cast  a heavy  cloud  over  that  portion  of  the  city’s 
limits.  Many  of  the  finest  residences  are  not  far  removed  along 
Fort  and  Lafayette  streets,  built  before  these  fires  and  smoke  became 
thus  numerous  aud  dense.  I should  think  one  or  the  other  would 
soon  have  to  decamp.  The  afternoon  I spent  in  walking  the  streets, 
looking  at  and  talking  to  the  people,  and  when  night  came,  went 
early  to  bed. 
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Same  Hotel,  Detroit,  Sunday,  July  16,  1882, 

To-day  I have  been  comparatively  quiet.  I rested  in  the  Hotel 
till  ten  o’clock.  At  that  hour  I started  for  chm-ch.  I did  not  know 
of  any  especially  notable  preacher  here,  and  observing  yesterday 
in  my  wanderings  a distinguished  looking  ecclesiastical  structure 
facing  the  Grand  Circus  and  embowered  in  trees,  and  inscribed  on 
the  corner  stone,  “ To  Our  Father” — “ Universalist,”  I determined 
to  go  and  hear  what  the  preacher  had  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  accept- 
able and  consolatory  Faith.  The  church  is  built  of  cut  stone,  with 
much  ornamentation,  and  was  evidently  costly.  I met  one  of  its 
members  at  the  door,  and  he  invited  me  to  his  pew.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  quite  as  ornate  as  the  exterior,  of  semi-circular  form, 
the  pulpit  and  the  grand  organ  in  the  rear,  occupy  the  diameter,  the 
pews  and  gallery  extending  in  rising  tiers  around — finished  in  hard 
wood. 

The  church  is  not  large,  showing  that  the  few  who  built  it  were 
willing  and  did  pay  a good  deal  for  the  place  wherein  they  were  to 
listen  to  such  sweet  doctrine.  The  preacher’s  name  is  Dr.  Rexford, 
and  my  new  friend  subsequently  told  me  he  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  man  in  the  city.  The  services  were  simply  conducted  and 
the  sermon  good  in  its  way,  but  not  Universalist  in  doctrine — rather 
Unitarian.  He  is  a good-looking  man,  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  well 
educated.  As  usual,  when  a man  has  the  field  to  himself,  he  com- 
mented only  on  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  favorable  to  his  views, 
and  shied  that  portion  which  was  fatal.  Preachers,  whatever  their 
creed,  will  do  this  and  think  it  fair.  But  the  sermon  was  really  well 
done — had  some  good  thoughts,  well  expressed,  and  if  he  did  not 
establish  Unitarianism  to  my  satisfaction,  did,  I doubt  not,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  people.  The  longer  I live,  and  the  more  of 
the  world  I see,  the  more  deeply  I am  impressed  with  the  fact,  how 
exceeding  few  people  not  only  think  for  themselves,  but  think  at  all. 
Simply,  as  Carlyle  says,  like  sheep,  follow  the  bell-wether,  even  to 
the  jumping  of  imaginary  ditches. 

My  new  friend  walked  to  the  Hotel  with  me,  found  out  who  I 
was,  and  said  if  his  wife  was  at  home  would  be  delighted  to  entertain 
me ; but  anyhow  said  how  glad  he  would  be  to  see  me  at  his  house 
and  office.  He  gave  me  his  name,  but  I have  forgotten  it. 

25 
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In  the  afternoon,  at  two  o’clock,  I went  down  to  the  landing  and 
took  steamboat  for  Belle  Isle,  an  island  the  city  owns,  four  miles  up 
the  River.  It  has  been  bought  within  the  last  few  years  for  a Park, 
contains  six  or  seven  hundred  acres,  is  susceptible  of  high  im- 
provement, and  will,  in  time,  be  a lovely  spot.  It  is  now  nearly 
covered  with  primeval  forest — they  speak  of  spanning  the  river  with 
a bridge,  on  the  American  side,  and  making  an  avenue  to  it  through 
the  city.  This  ought  to  be  done,  for  Detroit  now  has  no  Park  of  any 
size,  and  I am  fully  satisfied  that,  than  such  a Resort,  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  and  refining — money  cannot  be  better  expended. 

The  crowds  that  now  frequent  this  is  immense — boats  every  half 
hour,  and  filled:  thousands  were  on  the  island  this  afternoon,  princi- 
pally of  the  laboring  classes,  men,  women,  and  children.  Indeed,  I 
believe  many  steam  to  and  fro,  themselves  and  their  children,  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  from  the  water,  for  you  only  pay  in  the  city  for  getting  upon 
the  boat.  No  inquiry  is  made  for  fare  coming  back,  unless  you  get 
off  in  the  city  and  then  attempt  to  go  back  again.  Thus  you  may  ride 
the  wdiole  day  for  ten  cents.  I wonder  so  large  and  growing  a city  as 
Deti’oit  does  not  finish  the  Park  at  once;  evidently  the  demand  for  it 
is  great.  Again  am  I struck  with  the  exceeding  fascination  of  the 
River,  as  it  rushes  by,  speeding  with  its  bright  waters  to  make  Niagara. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Rivers  I know,  and  reminded 
me  much  of  our  own  beautiful  York. 

I went  again  to  hear  Dr.  Rexford  to-night.  He  was  on  Univer- 
salism  this  time,  but  he  got  beyond  his  depth,  built  a very  fine 
Portico,  and  had  no  material  left  for  the  Temple.  Having  to  come 
back  to  the  Hotel  in  the  rain,  I was  not  compensated.  I will  mail 
this  here,  and  write  again  from  Cleveland.  Love  to  all.  In  haste. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  45.] 


My  Dear  Mary, — 


Boody  House,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Monday,  July  17,  1882. 


I finished  a letter  to  your  mother  this  morning  and  sent  it  to 
Taylor  from  Detroit.  This,  like  aU  others,  has  been  an  active,  busy 
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day.  I reckon  you  wonder  how  I stand  these  fatigues  and  how  I 
find  time  to  record  them.  I wonder  at  it  myself,  but  I have  not 
tasted  the  “ Bread  of  Idleness  ” since  I started  near  seven  months 
ago,  and  yet  it  has  been  a perpetual  recreation.  It  is  now  hurrying 
to  a close,  and  I will  soon  be  with  you  again. 

I was  up  and  under  way  by  quarter  of  six  o’clock  a.  m.  for  Lan- 
sing, the  capital  of  Michigan  ; this,  you  know,  lies  North-West  from 
Detroit,  near  the  middle  of  the  State.  I wanted  to  see  something  of 
Michigan  and  determined  to  take  this  route  on  my  road  to  Cleveland. 
I reached  there,  eighty-five  miles,  at  nine  o’clock  and  had  an  hour  or 
two  to  visit  the  Capitol  and  walk  over  the  city.  The  Capitol,  like  the 
place  is  new,  built  in  1878,  or  begun  then,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  substantial  Capitols  I know,  of  buff  stone,  I think  indige- 
nous to  this  State.  It  has  an  airy,  yet  solid  look — there  is  no 
gingerbread,  which  such  a number  of  our  public  buildings  have.  It 
is  finished  plainly  throughout  with  iron,  glass  and  stone.  It  has,  as 
I think  I remarked  in  speaking  of  another  Capitol,  the  inevitable 
dome,  but  it  is  a handsome  and  striking  one.  It  is  located  on  elevated 
ground,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  has  around  it  a square  of 
probably  ten  or  twelve  acres,  in  grass,  and  kept  in  good  order.  I 
did  not  call  on  the  Governor ; I am  tired  of  seeing  them,  and  would 
rather  wander  incog. 

The  place  is  improving ; contains  a population  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand ; has  a good  many  factories  of  various  sorts,  principally  of 
iron  ; has  one  quite  well  built  business  street  and  some  comfortable 
residences,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  moving  in 
this  zig-zag  manner,  I do  not  travel  on  through-lines,  or  if  so,  on 
broken  links,  and  have  to  change  cars  and  wait  to  be  taken  up  at  a 
later  hour.  This  enables  me  to  travel  moi’e  profitably.  Thus  I 
remained  here  an  hour  or  two  seeing  everything  of  interest  and  then 
passed  on  to  Jackson,  a place  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  people, 
where  the  State  Prison  is,  and  a number  of  manufactories ; they  are 
now  building  a large  one  for  the  making  of  paper.  The  city  looks 
thrifty,  indicated  in  the  private  residences,  many  of  which  are  nice, 
and  some  elegant. 

I strolled  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  took  another  train  via 
Adrian  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  where  I ari-ived  at  half-past  five  p.  m., 
and  came  at  once  to  this  Hotel,  which  I found  a good  one.  I walked 
out  and  visited  portions  of  the  city — the  third  in  size  in  Ohio,  Ciii- 
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cinnati  and  Cleveland  alone  surpassing  it.  It  claims  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  and  I should  think  it  has  that  number  from  the  observation 
I have  already  made.  I am  so  used  to  pedestrianizing  cities  now, 
that  I can  guess  quite  accurately  their  population  from  a general  sur- 
vey. I will  speak  more  of  it  when  I have  looked  further,  which  I 
will  have  time  to  do  to-morrow  before  I start  for  Cleveland. 

I have  travelled  from  Detroit  to  this  place  just  two  hundred  miles, 
through  a rich,  productive  and  pretty  country,  level  for  miles  after 
leaving  Detroit  going  North-West  to  Lansing,  and  then  rolling  as 
you  approach  the  latter  city,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  that  kind  of 
country  and  looks  as  if  it  had  not  been  long  redeemed  from  the 
wilderness ; the  whole  once  covered  with  forest  and  much  now  cul- 
tivated among  stumps.  The  land  from  Lansing  South-East  to 
Toledo  is  the  same  reversed ; at  first  rolling  and  then  becoming 
level  as  you  approach  the  Lake — the  most  of  it  under  admirable  cul- 
tivation, in  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  grass,  wheat  predominating,  and  this 
year  bending  under  the  weight  of  its  yield.  Scarcely  any  of  it  has 
been  cut ; wet  weather  has  prevented.  Much  of  it  was  dead  ripe, 
but  to-day  will  dry  it  out,  for  it  has  been  clear  and  cool  with  a gentle 
breeze.  The  crop  must  be  very  large,  I never  saw  better,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acres,  heavy  and  literally  golden : for  the  stem  is 
bright  and  yellow  without  a touch  of  rust. 

As  I have  said  before,  I am  constantly  impressed  with  the  imperial 
resources  of  the  West  and  North-West,  but  I am  also  struck  with  the 
fact  that  these  resources  are  developed  by  foreigners.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  native  American,  this  rich  donation  of  Virginia’s  liberality 
must  still  have  been  a vast  wilderness.  When  I walk  about  and  talk 
with  the  people,  I find  three-fourths  are  of  foreign  birth  ; many  can’t 
speak  English  at  all,  and  others  with  a broken  accent.  Yesterday  at 
Belle  Isle  I moved  among  throngs,  men,  women  and  children,  speak- 
ing strange  tongues — mostly  German. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Forest  City  House, 
Tuesday,  July  18,  1882. 

I was  up  early  this  morning  and  after  breakfast,  for  some  hours 
]>edestrianized  Toledo.  Yesterday  afternoon  I walked  through  two  of 
its  principal  residence  streets,  extending  back  from  the  river.  You 
know  Toledo  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Maumee  river  four  miles 
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from  a broad  and  beautiful  bay — and  twelve  miles  from  its  opening 
into  tlie  Lake,  and  has,  as  I have  remarked,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  chief  portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  West,  the  East 
containing  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population.  They 
are  connected  by  several  bridges  with  draws.  The  two  streets  I 
visited  yesterday  worthy  of  note,  were  Adams  and  Madison,  aud 
along  them  were  many  excellent  and  comfortable  homes. 

But  the  principal  street  of  the  “ Big  Bugs,”  as  one  of  the  police- 
men told  me,  is  Summer  Avenue,  which  is  the  chief  retail  business 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  and  runs  parallel  with  the  river  several  blocks 
away,  and  then  extends  beyond  the  business  portion  and  overlooks 
the  River.  I walked  out  several  miles,  the  whole  way  by  houses, 
many  of  them  handsome,  and  delightful  homes ; set  back,  with  grass 
and  trees,  the  yards  often  thrown  into  each  other  by  the  removal  of 
fences,  with  an  outlook  over  ihe  river  and  the  country  beyond. 
These  Lake  cities  are  well  located,  the  sites  generally  rising  from  the 
water  by  easy  grade,  and  each  utilized  for  handsome  residences, 
with  the  exception  of  Detroit.  There,  business  has  taken  possession 
of  the  shore  for  six  or  seven  miles  and  the  homes  had  to  retreat. 

I told  you,  in  that  city,  of  Woodward  Avenue.  Fort  and  Lafayette 
streets  are  near,  though  not  in  view  of  the  water,  and  when  I was 
there,  the  smoke  and  dust  drifting  up  from  the  manufactories  upon 
the  River  banks  filled  the  air  or  hung  like  a cloud  over  them,  and 
must  soon  close  them  against  residences.  But  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
and  Toledo  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  water  front  has  been  sought 
and  utilized. 

On  my  return  from  my  long  walk  down  Summer  Avenue,  I went 
along  the  banks  of  the  River  and  looked  into  their  factories,  of  which 
there  is  a goodly  number,  and  after  this,  visited  their  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Produce  Exchange.  But  I have  already  told  you  of 
these  things  when  I saw  them  in  other  cities,  and  there  being  nothing 
peculiar  in  those  here,  I shall  not  stop  to  describe  them. 

By  this  time  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  train  for  Cleveland 
had  come,  and  by  half  past  ten  a.  m.  I was  on  the  road.  I reached 
here  at  two  o’clock  p,  m.,  distance  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and 
came  to  this  Hotel.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  Lake-Shore 
Road,  one  by  Sandusky,  right  along  the  Lake,  and  the  other,  which 
I travelled,  for  about  ninety  miles  to  a place  called  Elyria,  trending 
more  inland  and  passing  through  Fremont  and  Oberlin,  the  former, 
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yon  remember,  the  residence  of  ex-President  Hayes,  the  latter  the 
seat  of  the  celebrated  negro  and  white  mixed  college. 

For  years  before  the  war  it  inculcated,  you  remember,  the  political 
and  social  equality  of  blacks  and  whites.  Its  friends  and  professors 
Avere  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  schemes  of  John  Brown  and 
are  supposed  to  have  mainly  instigated  the  invasion  of  our  State.  I 
will  be  charitable  enough  to  say,  that  some  of  them  were  doubtless 
sincere  in  their  teaching,  but  many  of  them  were  like  the  Puritans  in 
their  bitterness  to  us  and  our  institutions,  hating  bear-baiting,  not 
because  it  inflicted  sutfering  on  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectator ; not  because  they  loved  the  negro,  but  because  they 
hated  us.  And  I will  venture  to  assert,  that  among  the  professors 
and  teachers  there  was  many  a mean  fellow ; and  among  the  scholars, 
the  negroes  were  generally  much  more  elevated  than  the  whites.  It 
is  thus  now,  when  you  see  any  affiliation,  the  negro  is  the  superior 
and  is  looking  up,  the  other  in  his  heart  often  looking  down  for 
some  low  and  rascally  purpose. 

I saw  the  buildings  at  a distance  through  the  trees.  Who  can 
solve  now  the  profound  problem  here  started  years  ago  ? whither  is 
it  tending?  when  and  how  will  it  end?  John  Brown  was  hung  as 
a murderer  in  sight  of  your  house  ; his  works,  in  ways  and  modes  he 
wot  not  of,  go  marching  on,  and  God  in  His  Avise  and  mysterious 
ProAudence,  as  ever  in  human  affairs,  will  “dispose,”  whatever  we 
may  “ propose,”  and  will  in  His  own  good  time  clear  up  what  now 
seems  to  us  impenetrably  dark.  Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  day  and 
generation,  and  leave  results  to  Him. 

The  saddest  thing  connected  with  our  Civil  War  was,  that  Avhen 
it  closed,  with  our  Domestic,  Social  and  Governmental  Institutions 
in  Avreck  and  confusion,  no  statesman  in  the  dominant  and  then 
exclusively  ruling  Section  arose,  who  could  gather  up  the  chaotic 
elements,  and  mould  them  into  a Political  Cosmos.  Vindictiveness 
and  fury  ruled  the  hour  and  amid  the  many  silly  things  that  were 
done,  our  country  survived  in  spite  and  not  by  virtue.  And 
now,  grievous  groans  and  lamentations  are  coming  up,  even  from 
those  who  did  the  work,  demanding,  however  cruel  and  unjust  the 
demand,  that  the  Avork  shall  be  undone.  The  day  for  the  dema- 
gogue seems  to  have  fully  come,  aaLo  from  out  the  issues  which  pre- 
vail, seizes  that  of  apparent  availability  to  excite,  and  going  ahead 
with  it  nailed  at  the  mast-head  of  his  heavy  craft,  the  statesman  so 
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called,  follows  after  with  the  crowd,  in  his  light  canoe.  This  is  true 
both  in  State  and  Federal  affairs. 

To-day  I was  struck  with  the  wonderful  beauty  and  productiveness 
of  this  country.  It  is  groaning  with  the  wealth  of  its  fruits — wheat 
principally,  but  also  corn,  oats  and  grass ; as  you  roll  through  it, 
your  eye  in  the  panorama  never  ceases  to  rest  upon  some  rich  scene. 
Farm  after  farm  of  orchard  and  meadow,  grain  field  and  forest,  with 
comfortable  houses  and  their  appurtenances,  and  not  an  acre  of  it 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  use  and  made  to  yield  abundantly.  But 
I must  state,  that  lately  the  constant  rains  have  made  vegetation 
everywhere  luxuriant.  The  season  is  most  favorable  for  seeing  it. 

We  arrived  here,  as  I have  said,  at  two  o’clock.  After  dinner, 
I walked  out  to  see  the  place.  Just  in  front  of  the  Hotel  is  the 
Monumental  Park  or  Public  Square,  through  or  to  which  Superior 
and  Ontario  Streets  and  Euclid  Avenue  run  ; these  are  the  great 
thoroughfares.  The  latter  you  have  often  heard  of  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful street  in  this  country  and  the  people  of  Cleveland  are  very  proud 
of  it.  Superior  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Lake,  though  several 
streets  off,  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  it,  and  is  the 
chief  business  portion  of  the  city.  I pedestrianized  it  for  several  miles. 

The  city  is  divided  by  Cuyahoga  River,  which  is  spanned  by  a 
Viaduct,  the  continuation  of  Superior  Street.  The  people  here  are 
proud  of  this,  too,  and  justly  ; it  is  built  of  stone  and  iron  and  I think 
quite  rivals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  Viaduct  at  the  Relay  House. 
It  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  and  cost  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  ground,  as  I before  remarked, 
rises  from  the  Lake  and  River,  and  whilst  the  factories  and  business 
houses  are  built  to  the  water’s  edge,  others  built  upon  the  elevated 
ground  are  high  above  them.  The  Viaduct  follows  the  higher  level 
of  the  street  on  either  side  of  the  River,  and  consequently  overlooks 
it  and  the  houses  upon  its  banks.  Its  stone  arches  are  massive  and 
imposing.  It  is  the  roadway  of  the  regular  line  of  street  cars,  with 
two  tracks,  and  is  wide  enough  for  five  or  six  carriages  abreast  and 
has  an  iron-railed  footway  on  either  side. 

I was  overtaken  by  a shower  whilst  crossing  this  afternoon  and 
had  to  step  into  the  cars  to  avoid  it ; it  was  of  short  duration.  On 
returning  I was  overtaken  by  another  of  greater  violence  and  hap- 
pily being  near  the  terminus  on  the  hither  side,  I escaped  into  a 
doorway  and  remained  till  the  storm  was  over.  While  strolling,  I 
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met  with  Colonel  Thompson,  the  gentleman  whom  I knew  in  Parkers- 
burg, West  Virginia,  and  whom  I met  in  Mexico  and  sent  letters  to 
you  by.  He  is  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  one 
of  its  chief  officials.  He  tendered  me  all  sorts  of  courtesies.  I only 
accepted  a drive,  which  we  will  take  to-morrow.  I will  not  now 
speak  any  more  of  the  city ; will  wait  till  my  observations  have  been 
larger. 

Same  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Wednesday,  July  19, 1882. 

I have  now  seen  Cleveland,  and  a j^lace  well  worth  seeing  it  is.  It 
has  some  things  which  it  justly  boasts  of  as  unsurpassed  in  their 
way ; especially  its  Viaduct  and  Euclid  Avenue,  the  former  as  a 
work  of  art,  the  latter  as  a street  of  elegant  residences.  It  is  evi- 
dently very  rich  to  have  been  able  to  construct  either,  where  millions 
of  money  have  been  invested,  and  has  justly  acquired  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  the  Forest  City.  That  you  may  understand  more 
readily  I will  give  you  a rough  draft  of  its  plan — you  will  find  one, 
also,  among  my  maps. 

Euclid  Avenue  is  a broad  way,  which  leads  to  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery, five  miles  from  the  Park  or  centre  of  the  city.  The  whole  dis- 
tance is  more  or  less  built  up  with  residences,  four  miles  of  it  with 
elegant  structures,  set  back  from  the  street,  with  lawns  laid  out  and 
ornamented  in  the  most  tasteful  and  varied  manner,  each  owner  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  some  with  grass  alone, 
some  with  flowers,  some  with  groves.  There  are  few  fences  between 
these  properties,  and  many  have  removed  the  fences  in  front  along 
the  road  and  street,  and  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if  all  were 
taken  away. 

The  Avenue  itself  has  a wide  carriage-drive  and  small  grass  plats, 
like  those  you  see  in  Washington,  and  double  rows  of  trees  extending 
its  whole  length.  There  is,  I suppose,  pride,  if  not  vanity,  among  the 
owners  to  keep  their  grounds  in  order,  consequently  almost  without 
exception,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  well  trimmed  and  the  grass  closely 
cut.  The  houses  are  of  every  variety  of  style  and  structure,  some  of 
them  simple  homes,  some  almost  regal  mansions,  on  which  untold 
sums  of  money  have  been  and  are  expending.  The  street  is  paved 
with  wood,  and  now,  of  course,  in  bad  condition,  a foolish  pavement 
at  best:  the  sidewalk,  with  large  stone  extending  the  whole  width. 
At  night  it  is  lighted  with  electricity ; so  that  whether  by  day,  with 
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the  ever  shifting  lights  and  shadows,  or  by  night  with  the  garish 
brightness  of  electric  lamps,  you  can  imagine  a scene  hard  to  be 
surpassed.  I know  nothing  equal  to  it  on  this  continent. 

Tliere  is  no  street-car  track  on  this  Avenue  for  two  or  three  miles ; 
the  cars  run  along  Prospect  street,  the  next  and  parallel  for  that  dis- 
tance. I went  by  them  to  Lake  View  Cemetery,  five  miles,  and 
enjoyed  myself  in  walking  over  it.  As  usnal  I talked  with  those  I 
met,  and  getting  into  conversation  with  some  men  who  were  at  work 
building  a fine  vault,  I struck  upon  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ceme- 
tery. I enquired  where  they  proposed  to  build  the  Monument  to 
Garfield  ? He  came  to  show  me,  and  in  the  talk,  learning  who  I 
was,  he  manifested  the  greatest  politeness,  and  insisted  upon  going 
with  me  over  the  Cemetery,  and  pointing  out  to  me  the  objects  of 
interest — which  he  did.  The  site  of  Garfield’s  Monument  has  not 
been  chosen ; his  remains  now  rest  in  the  vault  of  a gentlemen  by 
the  name  of  Schofield,  guarded  by  soldiers ; a sentinel  by  night  and 
by  day  walking  his  beat. 

The  Cemetery  grounds,  containing  three  hundred  acres,  are  admira- 
bly located,  composed  of  hill  and  dale,  some  portions  high  enough 
to  command  an  extended  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  distant  portions 
of  the  city.  Here,  too,  in  the  monuments,  as  in  the  residences,  you 
see  evidences  of  wealth.  My  friend  stuck  to  me,  keeping  me  longer 
than  I intended  to  stay,  reading  me,  like  Old  Mortality,  the  history 
past  and  present  of  Cleveland  in  the  tombstones  and  their  inscrip- 
tions, telling  me  of  the  under  currents  of  life  and  character  of  the 
people,  which  otherwise  I would  never  have  known,  so  that  when 
we  parted  I knew  who  have  been  and  who  still  are  in  good  measure 
the  architects  of  Cleveland’s  fortunes. 

What  is  there  in  a graveyard  that  makes  the  one  who  lives  in  its 
silence,  and  cares  for  its  dead  so  fond  of  talking  both  of  them  and 
of  those  who  survive  ? And  I may  add,  if  you  have  time  to  listen, 
what  makes  them,  like  the  story  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  or  the 
Arabian  Nights,  so  fascinating?  I then  walked  to  the  entrance  of 
Wade’s  Park,  about  a mile.  This  is  private,  and  contains  several 
hundred  acres,  consisting  principally  of  woodland.  It  is  hoped  he 
will  present  it  to  the  city. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avenue  they  are  building  a college, 
recently  removed  here  from  another  part  of  the  State,  at  the  instance 
of  a wealthy  man  of  Cleveland  who  gave  it  an  endowment  of  five 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  as  inducement.  Other  endowments  have 
been  tendered  by  several  wealthy  persons  to  build  two  more  colleges 
in  the  same  vicinity;  should  the  idea  be  carried  out  this  end  of 
Cleveland  will  become  a college  centre. 

I walked  back  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Euclid  Avenue,  that  4 
might  again  see  and  enjoy  its  beauties,  and  then  took  a street  car  and 
went  out  Woodland  Avenue  three  miles  and  visited  Woodland  Ceme- 
tery, which  covers  several  squares  now  in  the  city.  It  is  well  cared 
for  and  has  some  costly  monuments ; among  them,  tw'O  or  three  as 
handsome  and  tasteful  as  I ever  saw  anywhei’e.  Not  far  on  this  side, 
is  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  composed  of  several  large  and  costly 
buildings. 

I then  returned,  dined,  and  went  over  the  River  by  Viaduct  and 
visited  portions  of  West  Cleveland,  and  more  especially  the  reservoir 
from  whose  summit  I had  a beautiful  and  extended  view  of  the  Lake 
and  city.  The  water  is  drawn,  as  in  Chicago  and  Detroit,  from  the 
Lake  and  forced  over  the  city,  which  is  abundantly  supplied.  I then 
called  on  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Powell.  I found  the  Doctor  had  been 
to  see  me.  They  urged  me  to  stay  with  them.  She  told  me  of  her 
son’s  death  and  quite  broke  down,  and  my  heart  went  out  most 
tenderly  to  her  in  her  great  bereavement.  She  had  just  heard  of 
Sandy’s  intended  marriage.  They  are  nicely  fixed  in  a most  desirable 
location  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  I am  informed  the  Doctor  is  doing 
well  and  getting  into  a fine  practice  among  the  best  people  of  the 
city.  Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  and  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  me 
to  hear  it  and  to  see  how  cosily  they  are  fixed. 

I then  went  with  Colonel  Thompson  driving ; he  had  a fine  buggy 
and  pair,  and  took  me  to  places  I had  not  been.  We  went  out  upon 
what  they  call  their  favorite  drive,  Wilson  Avenue,  a dirt  road  where 
the  gay  boys  speed  their  horses ; and  then  to  Gordon’s  Park  upon 
the  Lake,  the  property  of  a private  gentleman  of  wealth,  and 
his  summer  residence.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  and  is  a charming  place.  He  is  not  at  home,  or  we  would 
have  called  to  see  him.  It  is  beautifully  improved  with  inland  and 
Lake  shore  drives  and  walks,  lawns,  groves,  water-falls,  flowers, 
statuary.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  here,  and  no 
private  grounds  I am  acquainted  with  excel  it  in  extent  or  adorn- 
ment. 

These  two  gentlemen,  Wade  and  Gordon,  who  have  these  Parks, 
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are  both  Democrats,  which  is  rare  among  men  of  wealth  in  this 
region.  Colonel  T.  was  anxious  I should  stay  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  and  other  of  the  prominent  men — this  I declined. 

We  then  drove  to  another  smaller  Park,  owned  by  Mr.  Payne, 
once  a member  of  Congress,  and  a Democrat  too,  and  then  returned 
and  took  tea  at  Colonel  Thompson’s.  Hunter  Powell  met  me  there. 
Mrs.  Thompson  is  from  Augusta  Co.,  Va. ; a Miss  Moffatt.  I don’t 
know  whether  any  relation  of  my  friend  Harvey  or  not.  I had  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  Dr.  Powell  and  I walked  together  down 
Euclid  Avenue,  and  I saw  it  lighted  up  with  electricity  and  enjoyed 
the  stroll. 

They  have  two  or  three  columns,  or  poles,  or  statfs,  I don’t  know 
what  you  would  call  them ; one  in  the  Monumental  Park,  and  one 
at  the  head  of  Superior  street — from  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  electric  lights  arranged  with  half-dozen 
burners.  They  are  very  pretty,  but  I should  not  think  justified  the 
expense.  The  light  they  emit  at  such  an  elevation  does  not  do 
much  good  or  spread  its  illumination  far.  They  rather  shine  like 
stars.  Thus  ends  the  day. 

I leave  in  the  morning  and  will  write  you  again  from  Pittsburg. 
I will  go  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Chautauqua  Route  and  will  spend 
Sunday  in  Pittsburg,  but  will  keep  you  advised. 

Love  to  your  father,  mother  and  Uncle  Taylor.  Send  this  to  your 
Uncle  Charles,  with  my  love  for  everybody  there. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  46.] 

Chautauqua  House,  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  On  Lake 
Chautauqua,  Thursday,  July  20,  1882. 

My  Dear  Taylor, — 

I finished  a Letter  to  Mary  and  mailed  it  to  you  in  Cleveland  this 
morning.  After  breakfast  I had  a few  hours  to  spare,  and  I amused 
myself  in  walking  the  streets  and  looking  at  the  houses  and  people, 
and  talking  to  the  latter  of  their  manifest  and  rapid  prosperity  and 
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growth,  both  of  which  they  were  not  unwilling  to  discuss.  I find 
among  them  great  pride  of  place,  which  is  a good  sign  in  any  people. 

I lounged  through  the  Lake  Shore  Park,  and  enjoyed  looking  out 
upon  the  water  and  the  steamboats  as  they  plied  to  and  fro.  This 
Park  is  long  and  narrow,  but  much  as  possible  has  been  made  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  located,  being  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  bluff 
rising  to  the  site  of  the  city,  that  has  been  terraced  and  converted 
into  walks,  drives,  grass  plats,  flower  beds,  and  fountains.  I noticed, 
too,  how  the  water  is  discolored  by  the  sewerage  and  waste  from  the 
factories ; and  observed  how  little  beyond  its  reach  is  the  source 
whence  the  city  supply  is  drawn,  and  was  again  forced  to  the  reflec- 
tion that  I have  hitherto  expressed  of  the  danger  of  the  proximity 
here  and  in  other  Lake  Cities. 

In  walking  back,  I was  standing  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets 
talking  to  a policeman,  as  is  my  constant  habit  wherever  I go;  I felt 
some  one  touch  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning  saw  Hunt.  Powell. 
He  laughed  heartily  and  said  I would  know  more  of  Cleveland  in 
forty-eight  hours,  he  believed,  than  he  knew  himself.  He  insisted 
upon  my  going  with  him  to  look  at  the  interior  of  a house,  whose 
exterior  I had  noticed,  called  the  Blackstone  Block,  built  by  a 
wealthy  young  man  by  the  name  of  Perkins,  who  is  also  building, 
I had  already  heard,  other  imposing  structures  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  I went  and  we  examined  it  thoroughly.  It  is  for 
offices,  stores,  and  the  like,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city,  whilst 
being  a good  investment.  Hunt,  walked  back  to  the  Hotel  with  me, 
and  stayed  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  cars.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly  polite  in  every  way,  and  it  was  gratifying  for  me  to  learn  from 
Colonel  Thomson  and  others,  how  high  he  stood,  and  how  well  he  is 
doing. 

By  half-past  eleven  o’clock  a.  m.,  I was  on  the  road  to  this  place, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles,  where  I arrived  at  seven  o’clock. 
The  route  is  along  the  Lake  by  the  Lake  Shore  Line,  not  immedi- 
ately upon  the  beach,  but  within  easy  distanee,  constantly  gliding  in 
and  out  of  sight  of  its  waters,  which,  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmos- 
phere, seemed  to  rise  to  meet  the  horizon,  often  so  high,  they  seemed 
sometimes  like  a range  of  blue  mountains.  You  remember,  this  same 
phenomenon  I observed  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  it  appeared  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  whilst  travelling  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

This  country  is  much  the  same  as  I have  hitherto,  for  some  days, 
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traversed  and  described.  Having  nothing  to  do  particularly,  and 
feeling  fresh,  I determined,  after  1 came  to  the  Hotel  and  engaged  a 
room,  to  take  a local  train  and  go  to  Chautauqua,  three  miles  distant, 
and  spend  the  evening.  I did  so  very  pleasantly,  and  whilst  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  superintendent  or  manager,  a Mr. 
Ward,  who  gave  me  much  information  and  some  documents.  I spent 
the  evening,  returning  on  the  cars  at  ten  o’clock  p.  m.  When  I have 
seen  Lake  Chautauqua  I will  give  you  an  account  of,  and  why  I came 
thus  out  of  my  way  to  see  it.  My  room  window  looks  out  upon  its 
now  calm,  bright  surface,  and  to  the  country  beyond. 

Same  Hotel,  Mayville,  Lake  Chautauqua, 
Friday,  July  21,  1882. 

I will  give  you  a pen  draft  of  the  Lake  and  its  environments, 
that  you  may  the  better  follow  me. 

Mayville  is  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  and  is  on  the  dii’ect  line  of 
rail  from  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg.  The  Hotel  where  I 
am  stopping  is  near  the  depot,  and  overlooks  the  Lake,  as  I have 
already  remarked.  The  town  extends  back,  the  main  portion  of  it 
beinp"  a mile  oif,  on  rising-  g-round  : there  is  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing  concerning  it.  I have  known  the  Geographic  and  Hydrographic 
peculiarities  of  this  Lake  for  some  time.  It  is  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  navigated  body  of  water 
on  the  Continent.  Situated  in  the  South-West  corner  of  IS’ew  York; 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  seven  hundred 
feet  above,  its  waters  seek  an  outlet  toward  the  Tropic  seas. 

You  can  stand  upon  an  elevated  point  between  the  Lakes,  the 
summit  of  the  water-shed,  and  see  them  receive  the  currents  on  either 
side  as  they  flow  from  springs  at  your  feet.  Chautauqua  is  only  a 
few  miles  wide  at  the  widest  place,  and  at  Long  Point  so  contracted 
by  that  projecting  narrow  slip  of  land,  that  it  seems,  as  you  sail  above 
or  below  upon  the  Lake,  to  be  the  terminus  of  its  waters.  It  is 
twenty-two  miles  long  and  is  navigable  the  whole  distance,  and  the 
places  and  objects  of  interest  on  its  shores  have  covered  its  surface 
with  little  steamboats,  tugs,  and  pleasure  craft.  Its  outlet  to  the 
Alleghany  River  is  by  the  Connewango,  a narrow,  winding  stream 
whose  banks  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and  remind  me  much  of 
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the  Rivers  of  Florida.  The  River  is  navigable  to  Jamestown,  which 
is  situated  on  it  a mile  from  the  Lake. 

Tlie  country  along  the  Lake  shore  rises  like  an  amphitheatre, 
covered  with  wood,  or  reduced  to  cultivation,  somewhat  in  equal 
proportions.  The  waters  are  pure  and  abound  in  fish,  they  tell  me 
of  excellent  quality.  As  you  might  suppose,  with  such  properties 
and  such  surroundings,  its  shores  have  become  a famous  Resort  in 
Summer,  and  thousands  of  people  come  to  spend  those  months. 

"Within  the  last  few  years,  another  interesting  thing  has  grown  up. 
The  Methodists,  with  an  eye  open  always  for  the  useful  and  latterly 
for  the  beautiful,  selected  a site  at  what  is  now  called  Chautauqua 
for  a camp  meeting,  on  a projecting  point  upon  the  water’s  edge ; 
this  was  some  nine  years  ago.  The  friends  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
that  denomination,  others  joining  them,  had  a meeting  or  two  on  the 
spot. 

The  crowds  that  came  were  so  great  that  they  made  it  an  annual 
affair.  Here  Lectures,  Sermons,  and  Addresses  were  delivered,  first, 
upon  that  specialty  and  then  upon  otlier  religious  or  literary  subjects, 
until  out  of  it  grew  the  present  organization,  called  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  or  Scientific  Circle : — in  effect,  a Camp  Meeting  College, 
whex’e,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  every  year, 
Discourses  are  delivered  upon  Religious,  Classical,  Artistic,  Literary, 
and  Scientific  subjects  from  day  to  day — embracing  a university 
curriculum,  according  to  a published  programme.  They  have  erected 
several  halls,  an  immense  amphitheatre,  only  roofed,  with  sides 
uncovered,  which  will  seat  five  or  six  thousand  people — the  old 
camp-meeting-stand  remains  in  the  open  air.  Scattered  over  the 
grounds,  a number  of  cottages  have  been  built  from  time  to  time, 
and  a new  Hotel  has  just  been  finished.  They  say  that  altogether 
they  can  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people. 

I came  more  particularly  to  see  this,  for  interested  in  it  are  some 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  country,  who  deliver  Lectures  and  Dis- 
courses here,  and  are  regular  contributors  to  magazines  they  publish 
periodically,  of  quite  a high  grade.  Properly  conducted,  this  organ- 
ization may  do  good,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a source  of  interest  to 
those  who  want  rest  from  their  daily  avocations,  and  can  have  the 
tedium  and  dead  routine  of  a watering  place  relieved  by  pursuits  or 
diversions  which  occupy,  whilst  they  do  not  fatigue. 

I spent  most  of  the  day  there,  walking  among  the  cottages  and 
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along  the  shore,  looking  at  the  people  and  out  upon  the  waters,  and 
hearing  a Lecture  or  two,  and  listening  to  the  music  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. I was  interested  to  see  what  manner  of  people  came.  As 
in  this  country  generally  at  such  places,  they  were  of  every  variety, 
Yankee  School  Harms  of  the  typical  style:  ignorant  loons  who 
imagine  they  can  make  a Bacon  or  a Shakespeare  out  of  common 
clay  by  what  they  call  education  : slab-sided  men  and  women  who, 
with  nasal  twang,  proclaim  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
of  woman,  too,  for  that : sleek  fellows  Avho,  with  quiet  comfort,  can 
see  your  rights  violated,  property  confiscated  in  the  holy  cause  of 
philanthropy,  but  when  they  find  it  affects,  in  any  way,  their  own, 
set  up  an  unearthly  yell. 

Along  with  these,  however,  you  see  well  dressed,  good  looking 
men  and  women,  with  strong  physique  and  handsome  face,  who 
appear  to  have  fed  from  a full  larder,  and  who  are  unsurpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  the  world,  as  striking  figures.  We  in  the  South  are  apt 
to  underrate  these  people  in  that  regard ; the  human  frame,  as  well 
as  the  human  intellect,  must  be  bred,  as  well  as  born,  and  these 
Northern  people  are  rich  and  well  provisioned,  and  live  in  a healthy, 
invigorating  climate.  And  I am  sure  the  world  does  not  show  a 
higher  style  of  male  and  female  development  than  throng  the  streets 
of  their  cities,  or  frequent  these  Summer  Resorts. 

Many  of  them  of  various  sorts  I talked  to,  and  one,  not  of  the 
highest  type,  but  smart  and  thrifty,  half  educated  fellow,  hung  on 
me  a good  while,  and  made  me  give  him  my  card,  and  thanked  me 
for  affording  him  such  pleasure  and  information  by  my  talk.  I fell 
in  with  him  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  he  came  away  with  me  in  the 
steamboat.  I took  one  of  those  that  ply  the  Lake,  early  this  morn- 
ing and  made  its  entire  circuit — stopping  at  the  points  on  either 
side  to  Jamestown.  The  first  is  Point  Chautauqua,  opposite  May- 
ville;  here  they  have  built  a handsome  hotel  of  imposing  modern 
architecture,  on  high  ground  near  the  Lake.  The  Baptists,  within 
the  last  five  years,  have  made  this  the  seat  of  their  Annual  Assem- 
blies, and  have  erected  a large  Tabernacle  and  many  cottages ; all  of 
which  present  a handsome  appearance  from  Mayville  and  the  Lake. 

There  are  two  fine  Hotels  and  numerous  cottages  at  Bemus  Point; 
two  Hotels  and  many  cottages  at  Lakewood  and  others  of  less  im- 
port at  Long  Point,  Griffith’s  and  Cheney’s  Point.  Jamestown  is 
on  the  river  Connewango,  as  I have  stated,  built  on  either  side  of  it, 
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flowing  tlirongh  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  along  its  course,  numerous 
manufactories  and  business  houses,  whilst  on  its  heights,  which  run 
back  by  easy  ascent  from  the  river  banks,  are  the  residences:  many 
comfortable  and  pretty  with  their  enclosures  of  grass  and  trees,  and 
some  handsome.  I especially  noticed  among  the  latter,  that  of 
Fenton,  late  Governor  of  New  York.  The  town  contains  ten  thou- 
sand people  and  is  increasing,  some  of  its  citizens  told  me,  and  rapidly. 

AVith  such  surroundings  and  with  weather,  which  I may  call  per- 
fect for  moving  amid  such  scenes,  you  can  imagine  what  a day  I 
have  had  ; walking,  or  sitting  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  watching  the  lights  and  shadows  as  they  chased  each  other 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  or  the  laud,  whose  natural  and  culti- 
vated features  were  vicing  with  each  other  in  the  production  of  the 
greatest  variety  and  beauty.  I reckon  I have  tired  you  with  Chau- 
taucpia  and  its  Lake.  But  I have  not  visited  many  places  which  are 
of  greater  present  interest  or  have  promise  of  a brighter  and  more 
interesting  future.  I have  rapidly  set  down  my  impressions,  think- 
ing they  might  interest  you,  as  the  objects  which  produced  them  have 
entertained  me. 

My  room  window  looks  out  upon  the  Lake  and  across  to  the  other 
side.  Point  Chautauqua  is  in  full  view  with  its  castlelated  Hotel 
and  big  Baptist  Tabernacle,  standing  up  out  of  the  cottages  and 
villas,  presenting  a sight  which  the  eye  does  not  immediately  tire  of, 
and  speeding  hither  and  thither  are  the  little  steam  and  sail  and  row 
boats  of  every  size. 

Monongahela  Hotel,  Pittsburg, 
Saturday,  July  22,  1882. 

This  morning  by  eleven  o’clock,  I was  on  the  road  to  this  City, 
distance  two  hundred  and  six  miles.  The  direction  is  almost  due 
South ; the  country  becomes  more  and  more  rolling  as  we  advance, 
after  awhile  mounting  into  hills  and  then  coming  to  the  Spurs  of  the 
main  Appallachian  Range. 

This  travel  is  through  the  celebrated  Oil  Region  of  Pennsylvania; 
upon  its  line  the  Petroleum  Interest  was  first  developed,  which  has 
now  grown  into  such  gigantic  proportions,  converted  into  many 
uses  and  applied  to  many  needs,  and  in  a comparatively  short 
time.  The  first  well  was  dug  in  Titusville  in  1859,  and  now  they 
flank  the  road  for  miles,  some  of  natural  flow  from  deep  wells,  some 
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pumped  by  steam  power.  Everywhere  from  the  car  you  see  their 
operations,  and  in  the  towns  and  cities,  observe  the  factories  in  which 
their  product  is  refined  and  made  ready  for  market. 

We  passed  through  several  large  towns  which  have  been  built, 
and  whose  fortunes  have  been  made  by  this  immense  interest — Cony, 
Titusville  and  Oil  City,  containing  populations  ranging  from  five 
to  ten  thousand.  Whilst  money  doubtless  comes,  I should  not  crave 
to  tarry  in  such  places.  They  look  like  the  laborer  in  his  daily  call- 
ing, stained  with  oil  and  begrimed  with  smoke,  to  whom  no  Sun- 
day comes.  Titusville  is  located  on  Oil  Creek  which  flows  through 
a wide  and  beautiful  valley,  and  with  streets  broad,  well  paved  and 
many  handsome  buildings  presents  an  admirable  appearance.  It  owes 
everything  to  the  oil  wells  which  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Refineries  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  now  growing  into 
startling  proportions.  Oil  City  is  on  the  Alleghany  River,  which 
we  here  strike  for  the  first  time  in  our  ride  upon  the  Rail.  Up  to 
this,  we  pass  through  a country  which  gets  rougher  and  rougher  as 
we  advance.  And  I feel  that  the  long  journey  over  the  Plains  and 
Prairies  and  Alluvium,  from  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  is  ended,  and  I 
am  getting  into  the  sphere  of  the  rival  chain. 

From  Oil  City  to  Pittsburg  we  travel  between  Mountains  along 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles.  A lovely  ride ; but  how  different  from  those  which  I have 
recently  enjoyed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent.  Here  vegeta- 
tion, trees  and  undergrowth  cover  the  mountains  to  their  tops — 
which  are  not  high,  and  abound  on  every  hand,  save  now  and  then 
a cleared  field  upon,  and  along  their  flanks  or  in  narrow  ravines, 
as  in  Virginia;  for  these  are  the  Western,  as  those  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  are  the  Eastern  foothills  of  the  same  Range. 
The  beautiful  is  undefined  and  indefinable.  Nature  presents  it  in 
myriad  forms  and  each  in  itself  a definition.  It  is  not  inconsistent, 
that  I should  havm  enjoyed  my  ride  to-day  along  a gently  flowing 
River,  with  its  unexciting  scenery,  whilst  a little  while  ago  I rode 
with  delight  upon  the  banks  of  streams  dashing  in  turbulent,  jubi- 
lant, joy  through  rugged,  ragged  Canons,  from  the  tops  of  mountains 
where  snow  reigns  the  whole  year  round,  and  rests  in  seeming  fasci- 
nation, as  if  loth  ever  to  go  away.  Each  is  beautiful  in  its  kind. 

I reached  this  City  an  hour  before  dark  and  came  to  the  Hotel, 
which  heads  this  day’s  record,  a very  good  one,  and  after  supper,  for 
26 
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some  time,  walked  the  streets.  I stopped  in  a shoemaker’s  shop  to 
get  a peg  or  two  put  in  my  walking  shoes  and  sat  down,  whilst  the 
work  was  doing,  and  talked  to  the  shoemaker  and  two  or  three  of 
his  comrades.  In  course  of  the  talk  they  learned  who  I was,  and 
seemed  to  know  me  well  by  reputation.  One  of  them  said  he  had 
been  a soldier  and  was  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  spoke  of  its 
beauties  and  of  how  much  afraid  of  Stonewall  Jackson  they  were, 
and  what  a great  man  he  was.  By  the  way,  I have  observed  that 
through  the  North,  Stonewall  Jackson  is  regarded  as  a good  man, 
and  the  greatest  genius  the  war  produced  on  either  side.  I have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  fi'eely  this  is  admitted.  Nor  have  I in  my  con- 
versations with  every  sort  and  grade  of  people,  found  a particle  of  bit- 
terness towards  him  left.  I talked  without  reserve  and  all  admitted 
that  we  made  a grand  fight  for  what  we  believed  to  be  right,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  let  it  pass  into  History.  But  the  bloody-shirt 
shrieker  cannot  allow  the  country  to  rest.  I hope  one  of  these  days, 
when  the  stalwarts  are  “counting,”  it  will  be  without  their  “host,” 
and  those  troublesome  fellows  who  have  sold  themselves  and  at- 
tempted to  sell  their  country  will  come  to  grief,  or  find  they  have 
bartered  their  birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage,  and  will  hardly  get 
the  pottage.  May  this  day  hasten  quickly  ! 

I received  four  packages  of  papers  from  the  Postoffice,  and  one 
Letter  from  Charles,  dated  July  7,  two  from  you  July  12  and  17. 
The  Postmaster  told  me  they  had  been  advertised.  I,  of  course,  was 
delighted  to  get  them  and  devoured  their  contents. 

I notice  what  is  going  on  in  the  State.  We  will  soon  be  together 
now,  and  will  talk  about  matters.  I will  stop — indeed,  I have  not 
time  to  comment  now.  This  is  the  last  letter  I shall  write  to  you 
at  home.  My  next  and  the  final  one  of  the  series  will  be  to  Chaides. 
From  this  I shall  travel  as  fast  or  nearly  as  the  mail,  and  will  tell 
you  what  remains  untold  by  word  of  mouth. 

I think  I shall  stay  here  a couple  of  days  to  see  this  city,  for  it  is 
one  of  no  small  import  in  various  ways.  By  what  route  I shall 
continue  my  journey  homeward,  I have  not  determined — but  I 
will  stop  in  Charlestown  over  night  and  go  on  to  Winchester  the 
next  day. 

I notice  what  you  say  about  Margaret’s  being  in  Rappahannock — 
but  she  will  be  back  before  I get  to  Charlestown,  and  I will  tele- 
graph her  of  my  coming.  I will,  of  course,  be  with  you  one  day 
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during  the  coming  month.  Love  to  all ; send  this  to  Charles  with 
love  for  all  with  him. 

Affectionately, 

F. 


[No.  47.] 

Monokgahela  House,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

Sunday  and  Monday,  July  23  and  24,  1882. 

My  Dear  Charles, — 

This  Letter  will  conclude  the  story  of  my  wanderings.  I will 
send  it  to  you  that  you  may  follow  me  to  the  end ; I will  tell  my 
home  people  the  incidents  from  this  on,  when  I see  them,  which  will 
be  a few  days  hence.  You  have  taken  such  interest  in  my  happen- 
ings along  the  way,  I am  sure  it  will  not  worry  you  to  know  how 
they  ended. 

Your  letter  of  7th  July  reached  me  on  my  arrival  hei’e.  Of  course 
I was  glad  to  get  it,  and  note  what  you  say  of  our  Virginia  affairs. 
X will  now  make  no  comments,  but  await  our  meeting. 

In  the  two  days  I have  spent  here,  I have  seen  Pittsburg  and  its 
sister,  Alleghany  City,  quite  thoroughly.  I have  walked  over 
them,  and  don’t  want  to  live  in  either.  The  former,  especially,  is  a 
dirty  place ; the  main  portion  of  the  town  crowded  and  unwholesome 
looking.  This  was  the  case  even  on  Sunday,  when  the  Mills  and 
Factories  did  not  belch  their  black  smoke — what  must  it  be  when 
they  are  in  full  blast?  But  now,  you  know,  the  iron  works  are  on  a 
strike,  and  on  Saturday  evening,  after  my  arrival,  they  had  a grand 
mass-meeting  in  the  street,  and  an  immense  crowd.  I wanted  to 
hear  the  orator,  but  could  not  get  near  enough,  the  throng  was  so 
dense.  But  I walked  around  and  among  those  on  the  outskirts,  and 
there  was  no  angry  word,  or  look,  or  act — on  the  contrary,  quiet 
and  orderly  deportment. 

I will  give  you  a plan  of  the  city  as  I observed  it  from  the 
Birmingham  Heights.  You  will  find  a plan  also  among  my  maps. 

I crossed  the  bridges,  of  which  there  are  four  over  the  Mononga- 
hela  Biver,  and  ascended  the  heights,  an  incline  at  an  angle  of  at 
least  forty-five  degrees,  by  cable  road,  whence  I had  a perfect  view  of 
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Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  City.  Birmingham  is  a part  of  Pittsburg, 
though  divided  from  it  by  the  Monongahela.  There  is,  on  the 
latter’s  side,  a long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  but  little  above 
the  river  level,  which  is  one  continuous  structure  of  iron  and  glass 
factories;  thence  spring  these  Heights  several  hundred  feet,  whose 
summits  alone  can  be  inhabited  and  which,  as  I have  said,  are  reached 
by  four  inclines,  such  as  I have  spoken  of,  at  different  points  along 
the  site.  Pittsburg  lay  below  me  on  a projection  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers — the  point  being  leveled,  say  from  one  and  a half  to  two 
miles,  and  solidly  built  over,  like  the  factories  I have  spoken  of  on 
the  river  banks  in  Birmingham. 

Beyond  this  area  the  land  rises  not  so  abruptly,  but  still  rapidly 
to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  on  which  I stood.  Across 
tlie  Alleghany  River  and  the  Ohio,  which  is  the  product  of  both  the 
M.  and  A.,  lies  Alleghany  City.  Its  site  is  better,  the  ground  or 
location  is  more  advantageous,  and  the  houses  are  not  so  crowded. 
The  Alleghany  River  is  spanned  by  six  or  seven  bridges,  some  of 
them  handsome,  especially  the  one  at  the  point  where  the  confluent 
rivers  join. 

I had  a good  opportunity  of  observing,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  the 
mills  had  stopped.  But  the  next  day,  I could  not  see  for  the  clouds 
of  soot  and  smoke  which  rested  over  the  City  like  a pall.  Yet  most 
of  the  mills  ai'e  closed,  under  a strike,  as  I have  told  you ; what 
must  it  be  when  all  are  in  full  blast?  I walked  upon  the  Heights, 
and  lingering,  enjoyed  the  scene;  and  then  descending  another  in- 
cline, crossed  the  Bridge  at  the  “ Point  ” over  the  Monongahela  and 
another  over  the  Alleghany  whose  ends  nearly  touch,  and  was  in 
the  City  of  that  name.  This  is  more  pleasing.  Here  they  have  a 
Park  around  the  central  portion  of  the  City  like  a boulevard,  some- 
times wide,  sometimes  narrow,  and  ornamented  at  different  places 
with  lakes,  fountains,  flower  beds  and  two  works  of  art — a bust  of 
Humboldt  and  a soldier’s  monument  to  the  dead  of  a “City  Battery, 
who  went  out  to  the  civil  war,  and  returned  not  with,  but  on  their 
shields.” 

Here,  too,  they  have  a Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  sev- 
eral handsome  Public  School  Houses  and  many  comfortable  and 
some  elegant  homes,  and  an  elevation  that  lifts  itself  high  like  an 
Acropolis,  in  the  midst  of  the  City,  whence  there  is  a beautiful  view. 
They  have  erected  a granite  Monument  to  the  four  thousand  who 
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fell  from  Alleghany  County  in  ‘‘the  War  to  preserve  the  Union.” 
This  Monument  is  worth  seeing.  A colossal  figure  of  America 
crowns  the  summit,  around  her  are  four  pedestals,  on  which,  in  life- 
size,  stand  the  representatives  of  the  four  arms  of  the  Service;  a 
little  in  the  rear,  and  between  them,  are  Eagles,  life-size,  on  pedes- 
tals, in  various  attitudes — defensive,  aggressive,  simply  holding 
position  and  triumphant;  on  the  panel  lower  still,  are  inscribed 
Antietam,  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox  in  large  capitals. 
At  a short  distance  the  whole  looks  like  iron,  the  smoke  having 
stained  it  black,  as  it  has  done  and  is  always  doing  by  night  and  by 
day  everything  in  Pittsburg  and  the  vicinity. 

Whilst  strolling  in  the  Park,  I was  hailed  in  the  most  cordial 
manner  and  a young  man  came  up  and  introduced  himself  as  Ned 
Ginn,  son  of  George  W.  I at  once  recognized  him.  He  is  hand- 
some, like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  glad  to  see  me  and  we  sat  down 
under  the  shade  of  a tree,  and  talked.  He  said  he  was  an  artist.  I 
strolled  into  a Catholic  Church;  it  was  full,  and  I sat  and  enjoyed  the 
Cathedral  music.  No  wonder  even  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant 
enjoy  that:  it  creeps  through  you  like  an  enchantment,  when  borne 
on  the  notes  of  the  organ  and  the  sweet  tones  of  trained  human 
voices. 

When  I returned  to  Pittsburg,  which  I did  over  another  bridge, 
my  long  walk  taking  me  to  a distant  part  of  the  City,  I determined 
to  go  by  the  Cathedral,  the  largest  and  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
the  City  ; but  as  I got  there  the  congregation  was  leaving  and  filled 
with  its  throng  the  surrounding  streets. 

I went  at  night  to  Trinity,  the  principal  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
town  and  certainly  a remarkably  fine  structure.  There  was  but  a 
handful  sprinkled  over  the  seats,  and  the  sermon  settled  the  question 
why  there  were  no  more.  What  consideration  would  they  have 
received  for  their  attendance?  Of  course,  I speak  in  a worldly 
point  of  view,  for  religion  has  that  “point,”  and  must  regard  it; 
indeed,  without  it  could  not  be  religion  and  accomplish  its  great 
purposes.  And  here  I cannot  help  adverting  to  a subject  which  you 
and  I often  talked  over  in  the  lucubrations  of  our  leisure  hours  in 
Richmond — the  need  and  poverty  of  our  own,  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I am  inclined  to  think  our  Liturgy,  noble  as  it  is,  is  the  cause  of  this. 
Its  profound  sonorous  utterances  supplies  the  pulpit’s  needs.  Rely- 
ing on  it,  the  young  preacher  neglects  that  preparation,  which  is  the 
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prime  church  service  in  other  denominations,  and  the  chancel  grows 
in  import  at  the  pulpit’s  cost.  The  constant  repetition,  too,  of  the 
grand  ritual,  meaning  thereby  language  as  well  as  form,  without 
tliat  profound  and  constant  study,  which  the  preacher’s  life  demands, 
begets  a drowsy,  sing-song  tone,  which  is  the  death  of  eloquence. 

You  tell  me  you  often  dream  of  those  Richmond  days,  their 
troubles  and  pleasures ! I often  think  of  them,  too,  and  will 
perhaps  more  and  more  as  they  recede  into  memory.  There  were 
many,  how  many  annoyances  ! enemies  laying  traps  to  advance  their 
own  selfish  purposes  or  devilish  ends ; the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
office  in  a time  of  profound  political  and  social  revolution,  when  the 
destinies  of  our  State  were  demanding  an  audience,  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  numbers  of  brave,  true,  unselfish  men  to  take  their  fortunes 
in  their  hands. 

But  now  that  these  things  are  gone,  and  I look  calmly  back,  I feel 
that  the  earnest,  honest  effort  I made  to  uphold  the  honor  and  the 
best  interest  of  the  State,  has  its  reward  in  my  own  satisfaction,  for  I 
would  not  revoke  a deed  or  blot  one  word  I have  done  or  written. 
Should  no  conviction  of  this  at  present  come  to  our  people  as  they 
drift  on,  I will  not  be  the  only  one  who  has  held  high  office  in 
responsible  and  revolutionary  periods,  who  has  had  to  leave  his 
vindication  to  “after  times.”  You,  too,  suffered  for  me,  more  even 
than  I suffered  myself.  The  strong  nervous  system  with  which  I 
am  gifted  enabled  me  to  call  sleep  to  my  help,  even  on  the  field  of 
fight,  whilst  you  were  troubled  lest  my  strength  should  provm  unequal 
to  the  fray.  But  you  do  not  know  how  your  untiring  interest  and 
affection  gave  me  strength,  for  I felt  that  my  reliance  then  was  a 
sacred  confidence  which  would  always  abide,  and  never  be  broken 
or  betrayed. 

But  I must  go  on.  As  I said,  you  and  I often  talked  of  the 
poverty  and  need  of  our  Church.  My  extended  travel  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  and  consequent  apprehension.  Out  of  the 
realms  of  science  and  thought  are  coming  streams  which  run  athwart 
the  currents  of  religion  and,  to  the  average  view,  turn  it  all  awry. 
AVho  are  to  meet  and  breast  them  ? I see  no  sufficient  strength  in 
our  pulpit,  and  we  know  Protestantism  relies  upon  that,  and  thence 
the  power  of  preaching. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a sensuous,  as  well  as  an  intellec- 
tual creed;  whilst  she  puts  her  best  men  in  front  with  special  training. 
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she  makes  her  splendid  Cathedrals  resound  with  “ Glorias  in  Excelsis.” 
What  have  we  wherewith  to  meet  the  foe?  Few  weapons  supremely 
fit  for  battle,  or  men  too  weak  to  handle  them.  How  many  have  we 
in  our  pulpits  who,  keeping  abreast  with  the  times,  and  conscious  of 
the  far-reaching  issue,  are  by  hard,  unwearying  labor  fitting  them- 
selves to  meet  it?  If  the  Bible  survives,  as  it  surely  must,  it  will 
be  more  by  its  own  inherent  power,  than  by  that  of  its  professed 
defenders. 

As  I was  walking  the  street  to-day,  I was  hailed,  and  a gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Burns  came  up  and  spoke  to  me ; he  lived  in  Berry- 
ville  since  the  war  and  knew  me  then — is  now  living  in  West 
Virginia,  and  is  here  on  business. 

I have  exhausted  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  and  will  tomorrow  start 
for  Harrisburg  on  my  journey  home.  Pittsburg  is  the  least  attrac- 
tive city  of  anywhere  near  its  size  in  the  United  States,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  largest,  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  people, 
as  is  claimed.  It  is  true,  its  business  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is 
the  greatest,  a dirty,  dusty  work,  but  the  city  itself  is  dirty,  and  inde- 
pendent of  its  filthy  condition  by  reason  of  its  occupations,  is  badly 
policed,  the  thoroughfares  strewn  with  things  which  have  no  business 
there.  It  has  no  Parks  or  breathing  spots,  and  its  people  are  huddled 
in  closely  built  and  unattractive  streets.  It  has  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Iron  City — sometimes  the  Smoky  City — either  of  which 
will  do.  Pittsburg  is  rich,  but  not  rich  enough  to  induce  me  to  desire 
it  as  a home.  Alleghany  City  is  much  better  and  far  more  attractive 
and  healthy  looking,  and  evidently  with  municipal  government 
inspired  with  much  more  pride  of  place. 


Logan  House,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  July  25,  1882. 

I left  Pittsburg  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  fast  line  via 
Pennsylvania  Central  bound  for  the  East  and  came  through  almost 
without  a stop  to  Cresson,  one  hundred  and  one  miles.  This  is  a 
place  of  Resort,  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  like  Deer  Park 
and  Oakland  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  It  has  been  owned  by 
this  Road  for  a number  of  years,  but  a short  time  ago,  they  tore 
away  the  old  buildings  and  erected  new,  consisting  of  a very  hand- 
some Hotel,  called  the  Mountain  House,  and  many  cottages  of 
the  latest  architecture  and  with  the  most  improved  appointments, 
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and  it  now  rivals  those  fine  spots  owned  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
with  accommodations  for  tAvo  thousand  guests.  It  is  on  an  elevation, 
but  not  high,  and  surrounded  by  a well  kept  grove,  set  in  grass,  the 
grounds  running  down  to  the  Depot. 

There  are  six  or  seven  Springs,  none  of  particularly  remarkable 
proportions  or  properties,  in  different  parts  of  the  enclosure.  It  is 
frequented  more  for  its  air,  being  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  only  a mile  or  so  beyond,  towards  the 
East.  When  I arrived,  having  several  hours  to  spare  before  the 
next  train,  I Avent  to  the  Hotel,  registered  and  ordering  a buggy  and 
driver,  determining  to  utilize  my  time  by  riding  to  Loretto  that  I 
might  see  that  place  and  Avhat  manner  of  country  these  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  contain,  away  from  the  line  of  travel.  I had  a 
youth  of  fair  gumption  for  a driver  and  I spent  two  or  three  hours 
pleasantly. 

The  road  was  good,  distance  to  Loretto  five  miles,  and  the  weather 
delightful  for  driving.  The  country  much  like  our  OAvn  Virginia 
mountains  with  which  you  are  familiar — the  trees  and  undergrowth 
coming  sometimes  to  the  road,  filled  with  dead  branches,  no  fences 
along  such  places,  Avith  every  now  and  then  a bridle  or  foot  path 
striking  into  the  thicket,  or  a wagon  road  but  little  used,  or  a country 
thoroughfare  not  in  first-rate  repair ; every  now  and  then  a patch  or 
field  of  grain  or  grass  enclosed  by  a worm  fence,  or  a small  farm 
with  an  old  frame  or  log  house.  If  I had  been  set  down  without 
the  locomotion  necessary  to  reach  here,  I Avould  have  thought  I was 
among  some  portions  of  the  mountains  of  our  Old  State,  at  a point  I 
had  not  visited  before. 

Loretto  is  a Catholic  settlement  of  a hundred  years.  It  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  plain  and  surrounded  by  evidences  of  its  origin.  On 
one  side  stand  the  Church  and  Convent,  both  large  and  handsome ; 
on  the  other,  the  College,  all  noAV  built  of  brick  and  surrounded  by 
improved  and  cultivated  lands.  Only  Avithin  the  last  few  years 
have  these  buildings  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  ones,  Avhich 
were  torn  aAvay,  save  the  original  frame  church,  an  humble  atfair,  now 
used  for  other  purposes. 

We  returned  by  a different  route  and  passed  another  place  of 
Resort,  built  Avithin  the  last  year  and  called  the  Wild  Woods,  con- 
sisting as  yet  of  one  Hotel,  appropriately  named,  for  it  is  literally  in 
the  “ woods,”  w'hich  are  quite  wild.  On  my  return  to  Cresson,  I took 
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dinner  and  strolled  over  the  grounds  till  time  for  the  departure  of 
the  train. 

Whilst  at  the  Depot,  waiting  for  it,  I met  Mr.  Morrell,  an  old 
acquaintance,  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
United  States  Centennial  in  1876.  He  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  extensive  iron  manufacturers  in  the  State  and  is  a valuable  and 
good  citizen.  We  were  quite  intimate  there.  He  took  apparently  a 
great  fancy  to  me,  and  expressed  much  delight  when  I was  elected 
Governor.  He  was  evidently  greatly  pleased  to  see  me  and  wanted 
me  to  visit  him  at  Johnstown  on  this  Road,  and  not  far  from 
Cresson,  one  of  the  most  important  iron  manufacturing  places  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  said  he  had  thought  about  me  thousands  of 
times  and  wanted  to  talk  with  me  then,  but  unhappily  the  cars  were 
about  to  move.  He  is  a prominent  Republican.  But  I fear  he 
could  not  from  his  appearance,  have  conversed  much  on  any  exciting 
subject. 

He  is  sadly  changed  since  I last  saw  him,  and  told  me  he  had 
had  trouble  from  overwork,  and  had  been  to  Europe  and  travelled 
some  time  for  his  health,  and  was  better — not  a great  deal  better, 
I fear.  He  looked  feeble  and  worn.  Overwork  had  inflicted  on  him 
a heavy,  if  not  a mortal  blow,  and  I fear  he  was  too  late  in  trying  to 
get  away  from  its  strokes.  What  numbers  of  these  men  go  down, 
either  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  w'hich  control  their  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  system,  or  because  they  believe  their  nervous 
organization  is  as  strong  as  the  steel  they  manufacture ! I don’t 
think  he  will  do  much  more  work.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about 
our  State  affairs ; he  wrote  me  several  congratulatory  and  compli- 
mentary letters  during  my  term.  I,  too,  would  have  liked  to  have 
known  what  he  thought  of  his  Party’s  work  there,  and  its  future 
outcome. 

I came  on  to  Altoona,  distance  fifteen  miles,  over  the  Summit  and 
what  they  regard  as  the  finest  portion  of  the  mountain  scenery.  But 
you  know  our  ideas  are  altogether  comparative;  to  one  who  saw 
the  mountains  for  the  first  time,  this  scenery  might  be  pronounced 
“grand;”  to  one  who  has  just  come  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Old 
Mexico,  or  the  Sierra  Hevadas,  or  Rockies  of  California  and  Colo- 
rado and  the  Northwest,  they  are  picturesque  simply,  or  beautiful. 
The  Horse  Shoe  we  passed  between  Cresson  and  Altoona  and  which 
is  advertised  as  one  of  the  Wonders,  is  quite  insignificant  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  Wonders”  of  the  Veta,  and  the  Marshall  Passes, 
where  instead  of  surmounting  hills  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  we 
sweep  over  mountains  which  hide  their  heads  in  clouds,  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  feet  in  elevation,  in  view  or  in  the  presence  of  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow. 

As  in  the  ride  from  Lake  Chautauqua  to  Pittsburg,  I traversed 
the  Oil  Region,  so  from  Pittsburg  to  this  place  I passed  through  the 
region  of  Coal  and  Iron.  I was  scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  Coke 
Ovens  and  Rolling  Mills,  Steel  Factories,  and  Machine  Shops;  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  congregated  and  gathering  to  them  thrifty 
villages  and  towns,  such  as  Greensburg,  Blairsville,  and  Johnstown, 
the  last  quite  a city,  and  this  city  of  Altoona,  where  I am  writing. 
After  I reached  here,  I walked  awhile,  but  will  reserve  any  comment 
till  I can  see  more  of  the  place. 

I inquired  for  George  Fowle,  and  was  informed  that  he  now  lives 
in  Philadelphia.  You  did  not  tell  me  he  had  left  here.  This  Hotel 
is  another  of  the  Railroad  Houses,  and  is  a handsome  affair  and 
finely  kept. 

Bedford  Springs,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  July  26,  1882. 

I had  time  this  morning  and  saw  Altoona  thoroughly.  I have 
never  visited  a place  whose  origin,  growth,  and  dependence  were  more 
entirely  upon  a single  enterprise.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made, 
and  now  keeps  it  alive.  It  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
has  immense  machine,  work  shops,  and  manufactories,  or  rather  they 
were  located  by  that  powei’,  and  the  town  grew  up  around  them — 
now  containing  a population  of  twenty  thousand.  These  shops  and 
factories  are  in  a valley,  along  the  line  of  the  Railroad,  and  the 
streets  run  parallel  to  it  on  both  sides,  upon  rising  gi’ound.  There 
are  two  principal  thoroughfares,  one  on  either  side : on  the  one. 
Eleventh  Avenue,  and  on  the  other.  Eighth  Avenue,  where  are  the 
houses  of  business  and  residences,  some  few  of  which  are  handsome. 
On  the  heights  is  the  Cemetery. 

After  having  walked  over  the  town,  I ascended  them,  whence  I 
had  an  extended  view  of  the  Railroad  property,  occupying  the  valley, 
the  town  enclosing  it,  the  whole  set  in  the  rim  of  higher  moun- 
tains, all,  however,  dimmed  by  the  smoke  constantly  rising  from 
the  furnaces  and  locomotives,  as  without  a minute’s  cessation  they 
came  and  went,  emitting  blackness  as  they  moved. 
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And  here  I must  remark,  how  constantly  I am  impressed,  in 
travelling  over  it,  with  the  magnitude  of  this  Road  and  its  opera- 
tions. Two  solid  ballasted  tracks  the  whole  distance,  sometimes 
three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven,  with  ceaseless  run  of  trains  East  and 
West — passengers  and  freight.  The  people,  of  course,  do  not  mind 
the  whistle  and  the  roar  of  running  engines  and  cars — that  they  are 
used  to,  but  the  soot  and  smoke ! ! I was  sitting  on  the  hotel  portico 
enjoying  the  scene  of  the  racing  trains  as  they  rushed  by,  when  a 
double  handful  of  soot,  vomited  by  one  of  the  locomotives,  came 
down  upon  my  head  and  face. 

At  the  Cemetery,  they  have  a Soldiers’  Monument  on  the  highest 
ground,  of  white  marble,  crowned  by  an  eagle  holding  a wreath  in 
his  beak,  dedicated  to  those  ‘^of  Altoona  who  died  for  their  country.” 
On  one  face  are  in  alto  relievo  a sword  and  gun  tied  with  the 
accoutrements  and  suspended  like  that  so  handsomely  carved  upon 
the  one  in  Winchester;  on  the  other  three  faces,  quivers  full  of 
arrows,  save  one,  which  was  empty,  signifying  that  they  had  given 
us  but  a taste  of  war,  and  had  we  continued  our  rebellion  they  could 
and  would  have  given  us  plenty  more. 

At  half  past  five  p.  m.,  I came  on  to  a place  called  Huntingdon, 
situated  prettily  on  the  J uniata,  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery. 
Here  I remained  several  hours,  and  amused  myself  in  walking  about 
the  town,  which  is  well  built,  containing  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
I talked  with  a good  many  of  the  people,  and  among  them  some  old 
soldiers  who  had  campaigned  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  one 
man  who  introduced  himself  to  me,  as  having  made  my  acquaintance 
last  summer  on  the  Old  Dominion  Steamer,  going  from  Richmond 
to  New  York.  Huntingdon  is  thirty-four  miles  from  Altoona. 

At  six  o’clock  p.  m.,  I took  the  train  for  this  place  — Bedford 
Springs,  fifty-three  miles,  and  reached  here  at  half  past  eight.  My 
ride  to  day  has  been  through  the  mountains,  following,  at  first  the 
little  Juniata,  which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  on  eleven  bridges,  built 
of  stone  and  iron,  so  substantial  and  solid  that  they  rivalled  the 
roadbed,  and  this  latter  can  hardly  be  improved ; we  then  reached 
the  Valley  of  the  Juniata,  in  which  we  continued  till  we  arrived  at 
Huntingdon,  then  crossing,  struck  South  for  this  place.  The  scenery 
is  purely  mountain — not  high  or  striking,  but  pretty  and  picturesque, 
with  but  little  cleared  land,  and  that  I should  think  indifferent — like 
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our  Virginia  mountains,  save  that  here  you  are  passing  constantly 
furnaces,  ovens,  and  factories — some  small,  some  large. 

We  arrived  in  Bedford — the  town — and  then  I took  a carriage 
and  drove  out  here — the  Springs — two  miles.  I went  to  the  room 
assigned  me,  and  had  hardly  got  there  before  the  clerk  came  to  give 
me  another  and  better  one,  learning,  I suppose,  who  I was,  and  in 
going  back  down  stairs,  I was  cordially  accosted  by  a gentleman,  who 
I soon  found  was  Colonel  Speneer  Jones,  who  delivered  the  oration 
in  Winchester  at  the  dedication  of  the  Maryland  Monument,  a year 
or  two  ago.  I went  to  bed  early,  simply  stopping  to  look  into  the 
Ball  Boom,  and  eye  the  scene  for  awhile.  There  was  no  beauty, 
feminine  or  manly,  plain-looking  people,  but  right  smart  of  them, 
and  I soon  fell  asleep,  lulled  by  the  distant  sounds  of  the  music  and 
the  dance. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Thursday,  July  27,  1882. 

I was  up  early  this  morning,  and  by  five  o’clock  was  walking  to 
see  what  manner  of  place  Bedford  Springs  is.  I like  it ; it  looks 
old-timey.  I always  wanted  to  see  the  spot,  just  as  I wanted  to  see 
the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  before  I did  so.  Bedford  bears  the 
same  relation  to  this  region  of  country  that  the  White  Sulphur  did, 
in  by-gone  days,  to  the  South — here,  as  there,  the  chiefs  of  parties 
met  and  laid  their  plans  and  mapped  out  campaigns.  But  I fear 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  weapons  with  which  parties 
proposed  to  fight.  In  the  former  days  at  both  places,  till  politics 
became  debased,  it  was  with  argument  and  moral  force.  Now,  alas  ! 
the  inquiry  is,  quite  often,  how  much  money  will  it  take,  and  what 
is  each  man’s  price. 

Bedford  Springs  looks  ancient,  like  our  Watering  Places  looked  in 
the  olden  time;  the  houses  are  straggling,  built  at  different  periods, 
some  of  brick,  some  of  stone,  and  some  frame,  with  the  immemorial 
long  porch  above  and  below,  on  which  the  doors  and  windows  open, 
or  a passage  through,  with  rooms  on  either  side.  My  chamber  was 
in  the  stone  part  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  walls  two  feet  thick. 
It  was  built  many  a long  year  ago,  but  it  had  a carpet,  a double  bed, 
and  nice,  plain  furniture.  I reckon  one  of  their  best. 

And  there,  too,  the  same  immemorial  location  of  the  house  or 
houses.  The  lawn  not  large,  but  of  quite  good  size  with  the  chief 
buildings  on  two  sides,  the  outhouses  and  mountains  behind.  On 
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the  side  opposite  the  main  building  row  is  the  celebrated  Spring, 
gushing  out  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  not  at  all  ornamented,  save 
the  familiar  covering,  or  shed,  or  rotunda  with  wooden  columns, 
to  which  the  guests,  as  a daily  routine  of  duty,  if  not  of  pleasure, 
resort.  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  out  of  which  the  Spring 
flows,  and  up  its  side,  are  the  same  well-beaten  walks,  rustic  and 
rough,  over  which  many  generations  have  trod.  At  the  far  end 
of  this  almost  rectangular  lawn  is  a Sulphur  Spring  similarly  cov- 
ered, and  about  half  way  on  either  of  its  long  sides  are  two  springs 
of  mountain  water,  pure  and  sweet,  one  of  them  gushing  with  a 
splendid  flow. 

The  famous  Fountain  is  not  a large  one,  but  sends  out  a 
rapid  stream,  they  say  a barrel  a minute,  and  I should  think  it  did. 
The  surroundings  are  old  and  plain  and  are  among  the  few  of  the  sort 
that  are  left  in  the  land,  and  therefore  I liked  them.  The  other 
places  of  Resort  I have  visited  are  in  modern  style,  fine  new  houses 
and  rich  appointments.  How  long  will  these  venerable  things  remain 
as  our  fathers  left  them  ? How  long  ? They  doubtless  will  soon  suf- 
fer a change.  And  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur,  which  far  surpasses 
this  in  natural  advantages,  as  it  does  every  other  in  the  United 
States  (I  think  I have  now  seen  them  nearly  all),  will  before  a great 
while  become  the  Saratoga  of  the  South,  and  the  mountain  Resorts 
■where  for  generations  so  much  refinement  and  elegance  met  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  discomfort  will  be  known  only  by  tradition.  I 
therefore  like  Old  Bedford. 

After  breakfast,  which  was  old  style,  too — as  was  the  dining-room 
and  service, — I was  accosted  by  another  gentleman,  who  told  me  he 
used  to  live  in  Winchester — named  Buckmaster — a friend  of  Jimmy 
Russell.  I was  just  leaving,  determining  to  send  my  baggage  by  the 
hack  and  walk  to  the  Depot,  two  miles.  Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  is 
sojourning  at  the  Springs,  walked  with  me  some  distance  and  we 
talked  over  Virginia  affairs.  He  now  lives  in  Baltimore,  and  says 
the  profoundest  interest  is  felt  there,  and  our  friends  hope  an  honor- 
able issue  will  yet  be  resolved  by  the  Ancient  Commonwealth. 

By  the  way,  I enclose  an  editorial  cut  from  a Republican  sheet 
published  in  Altoona.  You  see  the  writer  understands  the  situation 
and  is  fearing  the  day  of  retribution  which  will  come  upon  his  Party 
for  their  sinister  interference  in  our  affairs.  I have  conversed  with 
many  intelligent  Republicans,  and  I have  not  talked  with  one  who 
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did  not  deprecate  its  alliance  with  Readjustment  or  Repudiation,  and 
denounce  it  as  the  cause  of  many  coming  woes  to  the  Party  and  the 
country. 

In  my  walk  I passed  a new  Watering  Place,  half  way  between 
Bedford  Springs  and  Bedford  Town,  called  Iron  Dale.  It  is  quite 
recent  in  its  opening  and  seems  to  have  a good  many  guests.  By 
half  past  ten  o’clock,  a.  ra.,  I was  en  route  for  Huntingdon,  which 
I reached  at  one,  and  there  took  train  by  the  Pennsylvania  Line  for 
this  City — distance  one  hundred  miles. 

We  travelled  forty  miles  an  hour,  only  making  one  stop,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Juniata.  It  was  a picturesque  and  beautiful  ride  the 
entire  journey,  the  mountains  sometimes  closing  in,  sometimes  widen- 
ing out  into  cultivated  fields,  with  the  typical  Pennsylvania  country 
home — often  a great  big  barn  and  a little  bit  of  house.  Sometimes 
the  house  would  assume  more  important  proportions ; probably  the 
fathers  built  the  barn,  and  the  sous  more  pretentious  built  the  house. 

The  scene  continued  interesting  the  whole  journey.  I took  a seat 
in  the  last  parlor  car,  though  I did  not  occupy  it,  but  stood  at 
the  rear  door.  Whilst  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  admitted,  I saw  no 
point  in  transit  over  the  Alleghanies  to  compare  with  the  views  from 
Rockfish,  Snickers’,  or  Ashby’s  Gaps,  looking  either  towards  our 
Valley  or  the  Piedmont,  nor  I think  to  compare  with  Max  Meadows, 
or  Roanoke.  The  passage  of  the  Susquehanna  as  we  neared  Harris- 
burg is  really  very  striking,  and  Harrisburg  itself  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  country. 

I reached  here  at  four  o’clock,  p.  m.,  and  walked  over  the  city 
quite  thoroughly.  The  Capitol  is  of  brick  and  located  in  a good 
Square  in  which  is  also  a fine  Monument  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
Mexican  War.  It  is  a Corinthian  column  of  marble,  as  is  the  entire 
Monument,  supporting  a figure  of  America  of  colossal  size.  Around 
the  base  are  four  eagles  in  warlike  attitude ; and  inscribed  on  the 
face  of  the  marble  composing  the  base  are  the  names  of  the  Mexican 
battles.  It  is  altogether  a handsome  affair. 

In  the  middle  where  the  streets  cross  in  sight  of  the  Capitol  is  a 
massive  Monument  of  granite  to  those  who  died  in  defence  of  the 
Nation,  ‘‘against  the  Rebels.”  It  is  a simple  shaft,  not  a single 
stone,  but  built  of  squared  blocks,  in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk,  no 
ornamentation  and  no  figures.  They  have  a handsome  Court  House, 
Opera  House  and  many  pretty,  and  a few  costly  residences  along 
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Front  Street  in  its  whole  length,  which  overlooks  the  river  and  is 
ornamented  and  shaded  with  trees.  Here  is  also  a small  Park  where 
the  Stump  is  preserved,  six  feet  high,  of  the  tree  to  which  John 
Harris,  the  founder  of  the  City,  was  tied  by  the  Indians  to  be 
burned,  and  w'as  rescued.  He  is  buried  by  the  side  of  this  Stump, 
the  spot  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing.  The  City  has  thirty  thous- 
and people  and  is  growing.  I went  early  to  bed.  To-morrow  my  last 
day’s  journey  will  be  made,  and  this  tour  ended. 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  at  He.  Mason’s, 
Friday,  July  28,  1882. 

I left  Harrisburg  at  seven  o’clock,  a.  m.,  by  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral. The  scene  as  we  moved  from  the  City  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  morning  was  bright,  though  warm,  and  we  crossed  the 
Susquehanna,  here  wide,  with  islands  studding  it,  the  town  showing 
itself  behind  us,  looking  out  with  its  Capitol  Dome,  its  Monument, 
and  its  many  steeples,  the  bridge  which  spans  the  stream,  the 
high  lands  stretching  away  in  every  direction,  clothed  with  richest 
vegetation,  and  presenting  a most  attractive  landscape.  Harrisburg 
is  quite  celebrated  for  its  location  and  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  not 
undeservedly. 

I came  through  York,  Pa.,  and  then  on  to  Frederick  City,  Md., 
distance  eighty-three  miles,  and  then  to  the  Point  of  Rocks ; the 
rest  of  the  journey  you  have  known  from  your  youth.  I passed 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  the  Oil  Region  and  then  traversed  the 
Region  of  Coal  and  Iron  and  their  manufactories.  To-day  I travelled 
through  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State,  the  same  character  of 
country  extending  through  Maryland.  The  lands  are  well  cultivated 
and  improved,  with  those  fine  large  barns  and  so  numerous,  that 
three  or  four  of  them  were  ever  in  sight;  the  dwellings,  too,  are 
good,  the  log-cabin  has  been  replaced  with  comfortable  residences, 
mainly  built  of  brick,  though  without  much  ornamentation.  The 
farms  are  small,  but  well  fenced  and  tilled. 

There  is  a sign  boai-d  to  mark  where  the  Road  crosses  the  State 
Line  of  Pennsylvania  and  INIaryland,  but  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country  or  its  improvements  to  indicate  it.  On  our  right  as 
wc  came,  lay  the  Blue  Ridge  shadowing  the  western  sky  and  beyond 
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it  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in  elfect  the  continuation  of  our  own.  I 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  this  country. 

Though  near,  I never  visited  Frederick  City  before.  When  I 
reached  tlie  town,  I found  I had  six  hours  to  dispose  of  before  the 
train  left  for  the  Point  of  Rocks,  which  I utilized  by  walking  about 
the  place.  Its  chief  business  streets  are  Market,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  and  Patrick,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  It  has  quite  a 
number  of  good  churches,  the  Catholic  in  size  surpassing  the  others. 
The  City  looks  venerable  enough,  and  reminded  me  much  of  Win- 
chester, only  there  is  more  of  it.  They  claim  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  quiet,  many  of  the  houses  brick  or  stone  and  the  coun- 
terpart of  some  in  our  ancient  town,  built  generations  ago  and  by  the 
same  character  of  people. 

They  have  a pretty  Cemetery,  which  lies  upon  the  North-West 
suburbs,  where,  too,  their  Confederate  dead  are  buried,  pi-esided  over 
by  a soldier  “at  rest”  in  marble,  quite  well  executed.  From  this 
point  you  have  an  extended  view  of  a rich,  productive,  and  well 
cultivated  country,  surrounding  the  city  with  improved  farms  and 
country  seats. 

The  streets  have  not  the  bustle  of  one  of  the  Western  towns,  but 
things  look  as  though  the  inhabitants  were  satisfied  to  let  time  tide 
on,  and  make  no  fuss  about  it.  I left  there  at  six  o’clock,  came 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks — and  thence  to  Charlestown,  safe  and  sound, 
and  received  the  joyous  welcome  I was  sure  awaited  me. 

And  so  my  journey  ends.  Seven  months,  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles;  and  how  singularly  fayored  all  the  time  and 
way  ! Not  an  untoward  event ; not  an  hour’s  sickness;  not  a worry 
or  annoyance.  On  every  hand  friends,  old  and  new,  to  help  me  with 
their  kind  and  useful  attentions.  And  how  many  countries  and 
scenes  of  novelty  and  interest ! The  Garden  of  Cuba,  with  its  Royal 
Palms  flashing  the  sunlight  from  their  regal  plumes : the  snowclad 
mountains  of  Mexico  looking  down  on  scenes  where  history  and 
romance  are  struggling  for  supremacy  : the  Hawaiian  Islands  — 
“the  Summer  Isles” — where  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  temperate 
airs : the  Pacific  Coast,  with  its  wonders  of  mountain  and  valley, 
culminating  in  Yoseraite : the  charms  and  beauties,  beyond  number, 
of  Colorado — where  Nature,  in  her  freedom  and  perfection,  has  put 
forth  her  imperial  might,  enthused  with  a certain  gladsome  glee : the 
region  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  with  its  splendid  cities  and  throng- 
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ing  population,  destined  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  World’s  wealth  ! 

And  now  my  travel  ends  with  home ! where  all  travel,  to  be 
enjoyable  and  useful,  ought  to  end.  Travel,  without  a home,  is  like 
reading  without  an  aim.  It  is  here  that  the  threads  of  profitable 
incident  and  pleasant  memoxy  can  be  gathered  up  and  woven  into  a 
fabric  that  will  last  one’s  life. 

Affectionately, 

F. 

P.  S. — Send  this  Letter  to  Margaret  when  you  have  read  it,  as 
she  says  she  wishes  to  preserve  the  entire  series : — they  are  hardly 
worth  it. 
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ITINERARY. 


1882. 

January  2. 

“ 3. 

“ 4. 


“ 5. 

“ 6. 

“ 7. 

“ 8. 

“ 9. 

U 

“ 17. 

“ 19. 

“ 20. 

“ 22. 
“ 24-30. 
“ 26. 
“ 30. 

February  6. 

“ 7. 

“ 9. 

“ 10-13. 
“ 14-19. 


Richmond  to  Petersburg,  22 ; Petersburg  to  Weldon,  65 ; 
Weldon  to  Goldsborough,  78;  Goldsborougli  to  Wil- 
mington, 84 

Wilmington  to  Florence,  110 ; Florence  to  Charleston,  102 

Charleston  to  Fernandina  (by  Steamer  St.  Johns),  160;  Fer- 
nandina  to  Jacksonville,  52;  Jacksonville  to  Palatka 

(same  Steamer),  75 

Palatka  to  Enterprise  and  Sanford 

Sanford  to  Orlando  and  return  (22  22) 

Enterprise  to  Jacksonville 

Jacksonville  to  Fernandina  (by  Rail) 

Fernandina  to  Nassau 

Nassau  to  Matanzas 

Matanzas  to  Havana  (by  Rail) 

Havana  to  Matanzas  (by  Rail) 

Matanzas  to  Paradero  Baro,  Santa  Barbara  Plantation  of 

Napoleon  Davis  (by  Rail) 

Paradero  Baro  to  Havana  (by  Rail) 

Havana  to  Vera  Cruz 

Progresso,  Yucatan  to  Merida  and  return  (30  -|-  30)  (by  Rail), 

Vera  Cruz  to  City  of  Mexico 

City  of  Mexico  to  Ameccamecca  and  return  (40  + 40) 

City  of  Mexico  to  Apizaco 

Apizaco  to  Puebla 

Puebla  to  Cholula  and  return  (10  -|-  10) 

Puebla  to  Apizaco,  30;  Apizaco  to  Vera  Cruz,  176 

Vera  Cruz  to  New  Orleans 


28  to  \ Orleans  to  Vicksburg,  390 ; Vicksburg  to  St.  Louis,  810, 
March  7.  J 

“ 8.  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City 

“ 9.  Jefferson  City  to  Kansas  City 

“ 10.  Kansas  City  to  St.  Joseph 

“ 11.  St.  Joseph  to  Atchison 

“ 12.  Atchison  to  Topeka 

“ 13-18.  Topeka  to  Doming 

Doming  to  San  Francisco 

To  Santa  F^  and  return  from  Junction  (18  -}-  18) 


Miles. 


249 

212 


287 

136 

44 

211 

27 

450 

400 

105 

105 

70 

165 

1000 

60 

264 

80 

86 

30 

20 

206 

1000 

1200 

125 

158 

62 

21 

50 

1083 

1197 

36 
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1882. 

March  20-25. 


“ 27-31. 


April  2-5. 


“ 5-9. 

9-17. 

“ 18-20. 

“ 21-23. 

“ 24. 

“ 25. 

“ 27. 

“ 28. 

“ 29-30. 

May  8-16. 

“ 17. 

“ 18. 

((  

“ 19-22. 


“ 22  to 

June  9. 


San  Francisco  to  Victoria 

Victoria  to  Port  Townsend 

Port  Townsend  to  Seattle 

Seattle  to  Tacoma 

Tacoma  to  Kalama  (by  Rail) 

Kalama  to  Portland 

Portland  to  Cascades 

Portage  (by  Rail) 

Upper  Cascades  to  the  Dalles 

The  Dalles  to  Walla-Walla 

Return  from  Walla-Walla  to  Portland 

Portland  to  Rosebnrg 

Roseburg  to  Albany 

Albany  to  Corvallis  (by  Stage) 

Corvallis  to  Portland 

Portland  to  San  Francisco 

To  Cliff  House  and  return  (7  -f-  7) 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 

Honolulu  to  Hilo 

Hilo  to  Volcano  Kilauea 

Kilauea  to  Pahala 

Pahala  to  Hilea 

Hilea  to  Hannapo 

Hannapo  to  Honolulu  via  Maalea  Bay,  Maui 

Rides  about  Wailuku,  Waikupo,  on  Island  of  Maui 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  to  Oakland  and  Berkeley  and  return 

S.an  Francisco  to  the  Geysers  via  Cloverdale 

Geysers  to  San  Francisco  via  Calistoga  and  Petrified  Forest... 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  via  Santa  Cruz 

Monterey  to  San  Francisco  via  San  Jose 

\ San  Francisco  to  Yosemite,  viz : to  LatlirojJ,  94 ; Lathrop  to 
) Stockton,  10 ; Stockton  to  Milton,  30 ; Milton  to  Cala- 
veras Big  Trees,  47 ; Calaveras  to  Murphy’s,  15 ; Mur- 
phy’s to  Sonora,  12 ; Sonora  to  Priest’s,  28 ; Priest’s  to 

Yosemite,  50 

Trips  about  Yosemite 

Yosemite  to  Sacramento,  viz : to  Clark’s,  27 ; Clark’s  to  Mari- 
posa Grove,  18;  Clark’s  to  Madera,  70;  Madera  to  La- 
throp, 91 ; Lathrop  to  Sacramento,  57 

Sacramento  to  Truckee 

Truckee  to  Lake  Tahoe 

Tahoe  to  Glenbrook,  around  the  Lake 

Glenbrook  to  Carson  City 

Carson  City  to  Reno 

Reno  to  Ogden 

Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City  to  Ogden  and  return 


Miles. 

750 

27 

36 

25 

105 

39 

63 

6 

45 

168 

282 

197 

118 

12 

96 

661 

14 

2100 

280 

33 

23 

10 

5 

20 

2100 

10 

100 

105 

133 

125 


286 

25 


263 

120 

15 

57 

14 

32 

539 

36 

36 
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1882.  Miles. 

Ogden  to  Cheyenne 516 

Cheyenne  to  Denver 138 

Denver  to  Georgetown  and  return  (52  + 52) 104 

Georgetown  to  Green  Lake  and  return  (2  + 2) 4 

June  10.  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs 75 

“ 12.  Colorado  Springs  to  Manitou  and  return  (5  + 5) 10 

Colorado  Springs  to  Pueblo 45 

“ 13.  Pueblo  to  Gunnison 170 

“ 14-21.  Gunnison  to  Crested  Butte 28 

Crested  Butte  to  Salida 101 

Salida  to  Leadville 61 

Leadville  to  Kokomo  and  return  (18  + 18) 36 

Leadville  to  Evergreen  Springs  and  return  (5  -j-  5) 10 

Leadville  to  Pueblo 157 

Pueblo  to  Durango 330 

Durango  up  Kailroad  to  Silverton  and  return  (30  30) 60 

Durango  to  Pueblo 330 

Pueblo  to  Canon  City., 41 

Cation  City  to  Silver  Cliff  and  return  (33  33) 66 

Cation  City  to  Buena  Vista 81 

Buena  Vista  to  Denver  via  South  Park 145 

“ 22.  Denver  to  Cheyenne 138 

Cheyenne  to  Valley 581 

“ 23.  Valley  to  Lincoln 60 

Lincoln  to  Omaha 55 

Omaha  to  Council  Bluffs  and  return 8 

Bugg}^  ride  around  Omaha 8 

“ 25.  Omaha  to  Des  Moines 142 

“ 26.  Des  Moines  to  Grinnell 55 

“ 27.  Grinnell  to  Davenport 120 

Davenport  to  Bock  Island 3 

“ 28.  Rock  Island  to  St.  Paul 342 

St.  Paul  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnehaha  and  Minneapolis,  and 

back  to  St.  Paul 25 

“ 29.  St.  Paul  to  Madison,  Wisconsin 310 

July  2.  Madison  to  Milwaukee 80 

“ 3.  Milwaukee  to  Chicago 

“ 10.  Chicago  to  Springfield 185 

Springfield  to  Indianapolis 192 

“ 14.  Indianapolis  to  Detroit 280 

Detroit  to  Lansing 85 

Lansing  to  Jackson 36 

Jackson  to  Toledo 79 

Toledo  to  Cleveland 115 

“ 20.  Cleveland  to  Brockton,  on  Lake  Shore  Road 133 

Brockton  to  Mayville,  on  Lake  Chautauqua 14 

“ 21.  Mayville  to  Jamestown  and  back 44 

“ 22.  Mayville  to  Pittsburg 206 
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1882.  Miles. 

July  22.  Pittsburg  to  Cresson 102 

Buggy  drive  from  Cresson  to  Loretto  and  back  (5  + 5) 10 

“ 24.  Cresson  to  Altoona 15 

“ 25.  Altoona  to  JIuntingdon 34 

“ 26.  Huntingdon  to  Bedford  Springs  and  return  (55  + 55) 110 

Huntingdon  to  Harrisburg 100 

Harrisburg  to  York 27 

York  to  Frederick  City,  Maryland 56 

Frederick  City  to  Point  of  Eocks 15 

“ 28.  Point  of  Rocks  to  Charlestown,  W.  Va 24 

“ 29.  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  to  Winchester 22 


Total  number  of  miles. 


25,142 


INDEX 


A. 

Artesian  Well,  Charleston,  2. 

Anastasia  Island,  5. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  (Hampton  School),  7, 
176,  183. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  (Sandwich  Islands),  7, 
183,  206,  208,  213,  216. 

Agassiz,  Prof.  Alex.,  47,  56,  60,  64,  72, 
81,  85. 

Ameccamecca,  59,  60,  68,  69. 

Apizaco,  64,  72,  73. 

Anahuac,  Holy  City  of,  69. 

Arkansas  River,  95. 

Arkansas  (town  of),  97. 

Andrews,  Miss  and  Dr.,  108. 

Anderson,  Wm.,  109. 

Anderson,  Mason,  109. 

Alexander,  Mr.,  114,  115,  118. 

Atchison,  119. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4  Railroad, 
120  et  seq. 

Arkansas  Hot  Springs,  124. 

Arizona,  128,  129-141. 

Alameda,  Cal.,  138,  222,  223. 

Angel  Island,  138. 

Alcatraz  Island,  138. 

Aleutian  Islands,  141. 

Alaska,  145,  158. 

Adams,  Mount,  145,  155,  156. 

Adams,  Capt.,  157. 

Albert,  Mr.,  161. 

Albany,  Oregon,  163. 

Astoria,  166  e<  seq. 

Amazon  River,  166. 


Adams,  Fort,  166. 

Australia,  178,  182. 

Aztec,  180. 

Australia,  Steamship,  218  et  seq. 

Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  232,  233,  235,  237 
et  seq.,  273,  289  et  seq.,  300,  301,  311, 
312,  320,  336. 

Angels,  236. 

American  River  Canon,  261. 

Aral  Sea,  265. 

Arkansas  River,  296  et  seq. 

Ashville,  N.  C.,  305. 

Alamosa,  306. 

Apache  Indians,  307. 

Animas  River,  307  et  seq. 

Adrian,  387. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  400  et  seq. 
Alleghany  River,  400  et  seq. 

Alleghany  City,  403  et  seq. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  409  et  seq. 

Ashby’s  Gap,  414. 

B. 

Boston,  10. 

Bull  Fight,  Matanzas,  13  et  seq. 

Bellamar  Caves  of  Cuba,  15. 

British  Captain,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  31. 
Burke,  Mr.,  41. 

Blackburn,  41. 

Bagdad,  80-81. 

Bruns,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  87-88. 

Bayne,  Thos.  L.,  87-88. 

Baton  Rouge,  91. 

Boliver  (town  of),  97. 
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Belmont,  101. 

Boyd,  Miss  Belle,  106. 

Boyd,  Mr.,  106. 

Brent,  Sherrard,  106-7. 

Brent,  Henry,  107. 

Battle,  the  Boys’,  108. 

Baird,  Mr.,  116. 

Brady,  Mr.,  125. 

Burkhart,  Mr.,  126. 

Bowie,  128. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  138. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  138,  222,  223. 

Baker,  Mount,  156. 

Bristo,  Mr.,  161. 

Bowman,  Judge,  161. 

Bell,  Mr.,  162. 

Bonham,  Judge,  163. 

Bishop,  Mr.,  178,  208,  210,  211,  215,  216, 
218. 

Bay  ley.  Dr.,  178. 

Bamboo  Tree,  187. 

Belmont,  229. 

Bridal  Veil  Fall,  247  et  seq. 

Bywaters,  Mr.,  268. 

Black  Hawk,  287. 

Breckenridge,  Mr.,  287. 

Bissell,  Mr.,  287. 

Brinker,  Major,  290  et  seq. 

Brinker,  Ben,  290  et  seq.,  313  et  seq. 

Bell,  Dr.  (V.  P.  D.  & R.  Q.  Railroad), 
295  et  seq. 

Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  300. 

Buckskin  Peak,  303. 

Bruce  (Negro  cook),  304. 

Baldy,  Mount,  305. 

Bessemer  Steel,  311. 

Buena  Vista,  316  et  seq. 

Boulder  and  Canon,  323. 

Bald  Eagle,  343. 

Barclay,  Mr.,  352. 

Bailey,  Judge,  362. 

Baskerville,  Mr.,  372. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Portia,  372. 

Baker,  Ex-Governor,  375. 

Brown,  John,  390. 

Birmingham,  Pa.,  403-404. 

Bedford  Springs,  410  et  seq. 

Buckmaster,  Mr.,  413. 

Blue  Ridge,  415. 


c. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  129. 

Coontz,  Charley  and  Walter,  3. 

Crebs,  Clay,  3. 

Castle  Pinkney,  2. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  2,  176. 

Carlton  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  5. 

Carter,  Col.  Tom,  6. 

Cumberland  Island,  6. 

Chicago,  10. 

Childs,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  11  et  seq. 
Carondolet,  Steamer,  12. 

Cuba,  12  e<  seq.,  202,  219,  416. 

Cuba,  American  Consul,  13. 
Cock-fighting,  Cuba,  15-16. 

Cabailos,  Cuba,  17. 

Cabellaria,  17. 

Campechee,  33. 

Cofre  de  Perote,  40. 

Clark,  Peyton,  41. 

California,  42. 

Chapultepec,  43,  44,  52,  55,  56. 

Carlotta,  43,  63. 

Catskill  Mountain  Blouse,  43. 

Cortez,  44,  68,  200. 

Cathedral,  City  of  Mexico,  48. 

Cholulu  and  Pyramid,  67  et  seq. 

Chili  pepper,  69. 

Curtis,  Mr.,  73. 

Cooper,  Col.,  77,  85. 

Cordova,  77. 

Carnival,  New  Orleans,  87  et  seq. 
Chipley,  James,  93. 

Chicot,  97. 

Columbus,  town  of,  101. 

Cairo,  101. 

Chester,  103. 

Carondolet  Iron  AVorks,  104. 

Claxton,  Kate,  104. 

Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  104. 
Crittenden,  Gov.,  112. 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.,  116. 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Major,  116. 

Council  Bluffs,  116,  326  et  seq.,  330, 
340. 

Campbell,  Charlie,  117. 

Campbell,  R.  E.  Lee  and  Mrs.,  117. 
Chicago,  118. 
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Colorado,  123  et  seq. ; general  description 
of,  318,  319,  320,  321,  416. 

Chihuahua,  123. 

Coleman,  Col.,  129,  176. 

Coast  Range,  California,  132. 

Columbia  River,  135,  145  etseq.,  166,  340. 
Chinese,  135, 141, 147,  157, 160,  170,  205, 
217,  234,  243,  266,  307. 

Coast  Range,  137,  138,  162,  229,  230. 
Cliff  House,  Cal.,  138. 

China,  139. 

Canadian  Railway,  139. 

Cascade  Mountains,  144,  149,  162. 

Clarke  and  Lewis,  146,  150,  322,  327. 
Cascades,  the,  of  Columbia  River,  149, 
150,  156. 

Colt,  Mr.,  151. 

Chinook  (wind),  156. 

Cofiroth,  Miss  Gertie,  157. 

Cresap,  Major,  157. 

Chadwick,  Governor,  161. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  164. 

Corvallis,  Oregon,  164. 

Cox,  Mr.,  164. 

Columbia,  Steamship,  165  et  seq. 

Canby,  Fort,  166. 

Cook,  Capt.,  180  et  seq.,  200,  212. 

Carib,  the,  180. 

Calvin,  181. 

Cocoa  ISlut  Island,  189. 

Coen,  Rev.  Mr.,  190. 

Cornwall,  Mr.,  202,  203,  204. 

California  State  University,  222. 
Cloverdale,  224,  227. 

Calistoga,  227. 

Contra  Costa  Range,  California,  229,  237, 
238. 

Calaveras  Grove,  230,  238  et  seq.,  253,  257. 
Chico,  Cal.,  235. 

Conways,  the,  237. 

Columbia,  Cal.,  243. 

Chinese  Camp,  244. 

Cathedral  Spires,  247  et  seq. 

Cloud’s  Rest  ( Yosemite),  249  et  seq. 
Clark,  Mount  (Yosemite),  250  et  seq. 
Clark’s,  253,  257. 

Carson  City,  263  et  seq. 

Caspian  Sea,  265. 

Chandler,  Mr.,  266. 


Cummings,  Mr.,  266. 

Cheyenne,  282  et  seq. 

Clear  Creek  Canon,  285  et  seq. 

Central  City,  287. 

Chicago  Lakes,  Col.,  288. 

Clear  Lake,  Col.,  288. 

Colorado  Central  Silver  Mine,  289. 
Copenhaver,  John  H.,  289. 

Colorado  Springs,  293. 

Cave  of  the  Winds,  295. 

Canon  City,  296,  312,  315. 

Crested  Butte,  299  et  seq. 

Cucharas,  305. 

Cliff  Builders,  308. 

Charna,  310. 

Colorado  Canons,  how  formed,  313. 
Cordilleras,  the,  321  et  seq. 

Continent,  across  the,  322  et  seq. 
Cheyenne,  323  et  seq. 

Cyclone  at  Grinnell,  333. 

Chadwick,  Mr.,  333. 

Como,  Lake,  343. 

Chicago,  350  et  seq.,  369. 

Corliss  Engine,  357. 

Cullom,  Governor,  362,  365,  371  et  seq., 
373. 

Curtis,  Mr.,  362. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  391  et  seq. 

Chautauqua,  Lake,  395  et  seq. 
Connewango  River,  397. 

Cresson,  Pa.,  407  et  seq. 

D. 

Davis,  Attorney  General,  1. 

Dungeness,  7. 

Davis,  Rapoleon,  17,  21  et  seq. 

Diaz,  Porfirio,  63. 

Denegre,  Mrs.,  86,  87,  88,  89. 

Dandridge,  Mrs.,  90. 

Davison,  Dr.  Sandy,  112. 

Davison,  Willie,  Edward  and  Smith,  113’. 
Denny,  Miss  Mary,  117. 

Denny,  Wm.  R.,  117. 

Denny,  Miss  Maggie,  117. 

Denver,  124. 

Deming,  128. 

Dalles,  the,  148,  150,  154  et  seq. 

Davis,  Mr.,  148-150,  154. 
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Disappointment,  Cape,  166. 

Deacon,  Miss,  187-189. 

Dominis,  Governor,  212. 

Diamond  Head,  210-213. 

Dimond,  Gen.,  219. 

Denver,  230-234. 

Dry  Season,  California,  238-9. 

Donner,  Lake,  261,  265. 

Dead  Sea,  265. 

Desert,  Great  American,  265. 

Douglas,  Camp  (Salt  Lake),  273. 
Denver,  282  et  seq.,  318  et  seq.,  323. 
Dntcli  Bondholders,  291. 

Dodge,  Gen.,  296  et  seq.,  300. 

Durango,  304  el  seq.,  307-308,  310. 

Des  Moines,  330  et  seq. 

Davenport,  335  et  seq. 

Dubuque,  338. 

Dickie,  Judge,  362-363. 

Douglass,  Stephen  A.,  373. 

Detroit,  380  et  seq. 

E. 

Egmont  Hotel,  3. 

Enterprise,  Florida,  4. 

Elixir  of  Life,  6. 

Essie,  10. 

Ellett,  Col.,  83. 

Eads,  106.  , ^ . 

Ewing,  General,  114. 

Effinger,  Mr.,  146  el  seq.,  154,  157,  159. 
Emma,  Queen,  208-215. 

El  Capital!,  247. 

Endowment  House  (Mormon),  267,  269, 
271. 

Echo  Canon,  282. 

Elbert,  Mount,  302,  303. 

Evergreen  Lakes,  303. 

Estes  Park,  317,  323. 

Elyria,  389. 

F. 

Fairfax,  Miss  Nimmie,  1. 

Florence,  1. 

Fernandina,  2,  6,  8. 

Florida,  3 et  seq.,  131. 

Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth,  5. 


Frigate  Birds,  12. 

Funsten,  Boz,  13. 

Frondera,  Tobasco,  33. 

Fairfax,  Dr.,  51. 

Furguson,  Col.,  56,  59. 

Flowery,  Col.,  94. 

Fuller,  Willie,  108. 

Funsten,  Johnston,  109. 

Funsten,  Emmet,  109. 

Fisher,  Mr.,  131,  132. 

Fuca,  Straits  of,  139,  143,  145. 

Flood,  Mr.,  162. 

Farrallone  Islands,  177. 

Forbes,  Archibald,  178. 

Foster,  Mr.,  197. 

Fuller,  Miss,  198. 

Fowler,  Mr.,  202,  203. 

Fitch,  Dr.,  212. 

Feather,  Cloak,  214-217. 

Finney,  Mr.,  224,  228,  233. 

Foss  (Stage  Driver),  227,  263. 
Fossville,  227. 

Fair  Oaks,  229. 

Flood,  Mr.,  229. 

Fremont,  General,  231. 

Fire  Brigade,  San  Francisco,  236-37. 
Forests  of  Sierra  Nevada,  245  et  seq. 
Farr,  Lorin  (Mormon),  282  et  seq. 
Fontaine  Creek,  296. 

Fletcher  Peak,  303. 

Flagler,  Col.,  337. 

Frazier,  Wm.,  338,  334. 

Fitzhugh,  Mr.,  352. 

Field,  Marshall  & Co.,  364. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  389. 

Fenton,  ex-Gov.,  400. 

Fowle,  George,  410. 

Frederick  City,  Md.,  415,  416. 

G. 

Goldsborough,  1. 

Green  Cove,  5. 

Galveston,  6. 

Green,  General  Nathaniel,  7. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  29  et  seq. 

Gilkey,  Dr.,  City  of  Merida,  32. 
Gonzales,  President,  48,  63. 

Green,  Miss,  49. 
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Gandalupe  Hidalgo,  51,  52,  69. 

Gorsuch,  Mr.,  60. 

Gordon,  Douglas,  85,  94,  99. 

Gordon,  Basil,  85. 

Grant,  General,  93. 

Greenville,  96. 

Greenfield,  Mr.,  100. 

Grand  Tower,  101. 

Gilkeson,  John,  105,  109. 

Gambles,  The,  110. 

Gilkeson,  Henry,  117,  119. 

Gwinn,  ex-Senator,  129,  235. 

Goat  Island,  138. 

Georgian  Gulf,  145. 

Gibson,  Capt.  Walter  Murray,  185,  207, 
209. 

Geysers,  220,  221,  223,  225. 

Griffiths,  The,  237. 

Glacier  Point,  249  et  seq. 

Glenbrook  (Lake  Tahoe),  263. 

Greeley,  Horace,  263. 

Georgetown,  Col.,  286  et  seq. 

Golden,  Col.,  286. 

Gray’s  Peak,  Col.,  288,  293,  324. 

Green  Lake,  Col.,  288. 

Garden  of  the  Gods,  294. 

Glen  Eyrie,  295. 

Gunnison,  297  et  seq.,  317. 

Goodell,  Mr.,  302. 

Grub-Stake  and  Luck,  302. 

Grizzly,  Mount,  304. 

Garland,  Fort,  305. 

Greenhorn  Kange,  311. 

Grape  Creek  Caiion,  312. 

Grinnell,  City  of,  331  et  seq. 

Ginn,  Ned,  405. 

Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  412. 

H. 

Havana,  3,  6,  12,  17  et  seq.,  138. 

Hart,  Major,  3. 

Huntsville,  Alabama,  5. 

Hughes,  Miss,  11. 

Hope,  Mr.,  30  et  seq.,  in  City  of  Mexico, 
47,  50,  62,  63. 

Haciendas,  40. 

Holliday,  Mr.,  78,  79. 

Hunter,  Eobt.,  81,  126. 


Hicks,  Mr.,  93. 

Helena,  Arkansas,  67,  101. 

Hickman,  Town  of,  101. 

House,  Sam,  125. 

Haller,  Colonel,  134,  136  et  seq.,  142. 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  140,  141. 

Hood,  Mount,  145,  155-156. 

Hersch,  Mr.,  164. 

Hudson  Eiver,  166. 

Honolulu,  176,  178  et  seq.  183,  206. 
Hawaii,  Island  of,  179,  186,  396. 

Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii,  184. 

Heleakala,  Extinct  Volcano,  185,  201, 
203,  204. 

Hele-mau-mau,  189,  195. 

Hilea,  Plantation  of,  198. 

Hulalai,  Mouna,  201. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  207. 

Hula-Hula,  214. 

Hydraulic  Mining,  243-44. 

Hutchins’  House  (Yosemite),  248  et 
seq. 

Horn,  Cape,  261. 

Hank  Monk,  263. 

Humboldt  River  and  Lake,  264  et  seq. 
Harvard,  Mount,  304,  317. 

Hobson,  Mr.,  316  e<  seq. 

Hennepin,  Father,  342. 

Harlan,  Mr.  Justice,  362. 

Holliday,  Jack,  373  et  seq.,  375  et  seq. 
Hendricks,  Gov.,  375. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  407  et  seq. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  411. 

I. 

Indian  Eiver,  Florida,  6. 

Iztaxihuatl,  40,  59,  68,  72,  75. 

Iturbide  Hotel,  in  Mexico,  41. 

Iturbide,  Mrs.,  49,  52,  56,  62. 

Indian,  the,  180. 
lou.  Valley  of,  202. 

Illilonette  Eiver  (Yosemite),  252  et  seq. 
Inspiration  Point,  254. 

Idaho  Springs,  287. 

Illinois  (State  of),  371,  381. 

Indianapolis,  373  et  seq. 

Indiana,  380  et  seq. 

Iron  Dale  Springs,  414. 
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J. 

Jacksonville,  2 et  scq. 

Jetties  of  Mississippi  River,  82,  83. 
Jones,  Mr.,  86,  88. 

Jordan,  Dr.,  109,  114. 

Janansclieck,  Madame,  110. 

Jefferson  City,  111  et  seq.,  113. 

Ja[ian,  139. 

Jefferson,  Mount,  156. 

Janney,  Dr.,  237. 

James,  Mr.  (Salt  Lake  City),  268  et  seq. 
Jenkins,  John  W.,  289,  292. 

Josepliite  Mormon  Settlement,  306. 
Jackson,  City  of  (Mich.),  387. 

Jamestown  (Chautauqua),  397  et  seq. 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  402. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  409. 

Jones,  Col.  Spencer,  412. 

Juniata  River,  414. 

K. 

Knickerbocker,  steamship,  28  et  seq. 
Kimball,  Capt.  of  Knickerbocker,  28  et 
scq.,  45,  46,  51. 

Kemper,  Gen.,  84. 

Kansas  City,  112,  113  et  seq. 

Knight,  Dr.  Cliarlie,  117,  118,  119. 
Knight,  Ben’s  .son,  117. 

Kuro  Siwo,  134,  145. 

Kalama,  144,  145. 

Kennedy,  Judge,  152. 

King’s  Mountain  Celebration,  153. 
Kauai,  Island  of,  179. 

Kaula,  Island  of,  179. 

Kahoolawe,  Island  of,  179. 

Kea  Mouna,  179,  186,  192. 

Kilauea,  Volcano  of,  180,  190  et  seq.,  193 
et  seq.,  226. 

Kanakas,  the,  180,  185,  187,  189,  209. 
Kamehameha,  King,  180,  217,  218. 
Knox,  John,  181. 

Kennedy,  Mr.,  189,  190. 

Kealakeakua,  200. 

Kalo,  205. 

Kalakaua,  King,  209,  214,  215,  217. 
Kokomo,  303. 

Kenosha  Pass,  317. 


Kitson,  Mr.,  342. 

Kefonsa  Lake,  345. 

L. 

Larkin  House,  3. 

Lee,  Gen.  Light  Horse  Harry,  7. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robt.  E.,  7, 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Steamboat,  85  et  seq. 
Lawton,  Gen.,  88. 

Lewis,  Cob,  116. 

Lowry,  Rev.  Mr.,  116. 

Las  Vegas,  124. 

Los  Angeles,  127,  129  el  scq.,  223. 
Lone  Mountain  and  Cemetery,  138. 
Lane,  Gen.  Joe,  163. 

Lane,  Mr.  (son  of  Gen.  Joe),  163. 
Livingston,  Mr.,  165,  169. 

Lanai,  Island  of,  179,  208. 

Loa,  Mouna,  179,  186,  188,  192. 
Like-Like,  Steamer,  184,  206. 

Lais,  or  Wreaths,  187,  215. 

Lyman,  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  190. 
Lentz,  Mr.,  196. 

Lilin-O-Kalani,  Princess,  211. 
Leprosy,  212. 

Laou,  214. 

Latham,  Mr.  229. 

Lathrop,  237. 

Lysle  Mount  (Yosemite),  250  et  seq. 
Long’s  Peak,  293,  323,  324. 

Leadville,  301  et  seq. 

Los  Pinos  Creek,  306,  309. 

Loder,  John,  315. 

Longmont,  323. 

Lincoln,  City  of,  324  et  seq. 

I.ewis  and  Clarke,  146,  150,  322,  327. 
I.one  Rock,  344  et  seq. 

Labor  Movement  (Chicago),  354. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  371,  373. 

Lansing,  387. 

Loretto,  408. 

M. 

Magnolia  Cemeter}',  2. 

Murphy,  Mr.,  3 et  seq. 

Monroe,  Lake,  4. 

Marks,  Major,  4. 
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Moseley,  Capt.  and  Mrs.,  7. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  8,  11  et  seq. 

Maine,  10. 

Mackinac,  10. 

Man-of-War  Birds,  12. 

Matador,  Bull  Fight,  Matanzas,  14. 

Moro  Castle,  16,  17. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  29  et  seq.,  80  et  seq. 
Merida,  ol,  32. 

Maguey,  40,  73. 

Mexico,  City  and  Country  of,  41  et  seq.,  I 
79,  123,  205,  219,  416. 

Methodist  Conference  in  Mexico,  41. 
Mississippi  Elver,  42,  80  etseq.,  149,  166, 
337,  416. 

Morgan,  Judge,  City  of  Mexico,  42,  43, 
44,  47,  56-;  58,  59,  62. 

Maximilian,  43,  44,  54,  61. 

Montezuma,  44. 

Museum,  National  (Mexico),  47. 

Marscal,  Senor  Ignacio,  47. 

Molino  del  Key,  52,  55. 

Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Railway,  64. 
Marina,  or  Malinche,  68. 

Mendez,  General,  72. 

Merida,  Steamship  City  of,  79  et  seq., 
85. 

McCormick,  David,  79,  85. 

Martinsburg,  81. 

May,  Mr.,  New  Orleans,  86,  89,  97. 

Mardi  Gras,  New  Orleans,  87  et  seq. 
Memphis,  91,  98. 

Missouri  River,  112  et  seq.,  328. 

Meade,  John,  120,  121. 

Muller,  Mr.,  123. 

McKenzie,  General,  125,  127. 

Mirage,  The,  129. 

Miller,  Mr.,  129,  223. 

Morton,  J.  C.,  133. 

McClellan,  General,  137. 

Meade,  Mr.,  154. 

Magill,  Mr.  (San  Francisco),  170,  171, 
176  €t  seq. 

Maui,  Island  of,  178,  179,  200  et  seq. 
McFarlane,  Mr.  and  Col.,  178,  203,  210, 
211. 

Molokai,  179,  212. 

Mahukona,  185-6. 


Maalea  Bay,  200,  201,  205. 

^lormons,  207. 

McGrew,  Dr.,  208. 

McClure,  Mr.,  220. 

Mein,  Col.  Cliarles  Stuart,  223,  228,  233, 
235,  237  et  seq.,  273,  289  et  seq.,  300,  351. 
Macklewraith,  Mr.,  224. 

Monterey,  228,  232,  233. 

Millbrae,  229. 

Mills,  D.  O.,  229. 

Menlo  Park,  227. 

Mayfield,  229. 

Mountain  View,  229. 

Mariposa  Grove,  230,  239,  255,  256. 
jMilton,  Cal.,  238. 

Murphy’s,  238,  239. 

Merced  River,  247  et  seq. 

Mirror  Lake,  249  et  seq. 

Madera,  257. 

Merced,  260. 

Mormons,  The,  267  et  seq.,  274  et  seq. 
Mason,  Roy,  289  et  seq. 

Manitou,  293  et  seq. 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  295. 

Moran  (The  Painter),  295. 

Marshall  Pass,  297,  410. 

Monarch  Pass,  298. 

Massive,  Mount,  302. 

Morning  Star  Mine,  Col.,  302. 

Malta,  Col.,  303. 

Manassa  Mormon  Settlement,  306. 
Mesas,  308. 

Middle  Park,  317. 

Minnesota  River,  339. 

Minnehaha,  Falls  of,  339. 

Minneapolis,  339  et  seq. 

Miccolette,  341. 

Madison,  Wis.,  343  et  seq. 

Mendota,  Lake,  345. 

Menona,  Lake,  345. 

Milwaukee,  347  et  seq. 

Magill,  Mr.  (Chicago),  370. 

McClernand,  General,  372. 

McDonald,  ex-Senator,  375. 

Mayville  (Chautauqua),  395  et  seq. 
Monongehala  River,  402  et  seq. 

Morrell,  Mr.,  409. 

Max  Meadows,  414. 
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N. 

New  Orleans,  242. 

Nassau,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

New  Providence,  9,  10,  11. 

National  Military  Academy,  Mexico,  43. 
Norton,  Mrs.,  49. 

Noland,  Mr.,  74. 

New  Orleans,  84  et  seq.,  90,  91. 

Natchez,  91. 

New  Madrid,  100,  101. 

New  Mexico,  123  ct  scq.,  128,  141. 
Newell,  Governor,  144. 

New  Zealand,  178,  182,  199. 

Niinann,  Valley  of,  in  Oahu,  184,  209. 
Napa  Valley,  226,  227. 

North  Dome,  249  el  seq. 

Nevada  Falls  (Yosemite),  250  ct  seq. 
Nevada  (State),  203,  264. 

Nevada  (Desert),  264. 

Needles,  The  Mountain,  309. 

North  Park,  317, 

o. 

Orlando,  Florida,  4. 

Okechobee,  Lake,  6. 

Orizaba,  39,  40,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  79,  89, 
155. 

Ord,  General,  47,  50,  61,  62,  64,  65,  66, 
67,  72,  73. 

Ohio  Kiver,  S3. 

Ogden,  General,  88. 

Old  Dominion  Steamer,  97, 

O’Fallon’s  Park,  105. 

Oregon,  132,  136. 

Oakland,  138,  222,  223,  237. 

Olympia,  144. 

Olimpus,  Mount,  156. 

Odell,  Mr.,  100. 

Oahee,  Island  of,  179. 

O’Connor,  Mr.,  244. 

Ogden,  264  el  seq. 

Omaha,  323,  326,  328  el  seq. 

Oberlin,  389,  390. 

P. 

Petersburg,  1. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Charleston,  2. 


Palatka,  2,  3. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  5. 

Pennsylvania,  10. 

Powers,  Lewellyn,  M.  C.,  11  el  seq. 
Paradero  Baro,  Cuba,  17  el  seq. 
Progresso,  31-32. 

Popocatapetl,  40,  59,  68,  72,  73,  75. 
Pulque,  40,  73,  205. 

Peaks  of  Otter,  43. 

Peterkin,  George,  45. 

Palace,  City  of  Mexico,  62. 

Puebla,  64  et  seq.,  89. 

Patterson,  Eev.  Dr.,  74  et  seq.,  80,  85, 
Pierce,  Mr.,  New  Orleans,  87. 

Pitzer,  Major,  96. 

Point  Pleasant,  100. 

Powell,  Miss,  112. 

Price,  Charlie,  117. 

Price,  Henry,  117. 

Portland,  Oregon,  124,  135,  142,  147  et 
seq.,  154  el  seq. 

Prince,  Judge,  126. 

Peet,  Wm.,  126. 

Passadena,  131. 

Palmer,  Charles  J.  H.,  133-134. 

Port  Townsend,  142-143. 

Puget  Sound,  142  et  seq. 

Peter  Parley,  152. 

Pacific  Ocean,  133  et  seq.,  168,  396. 
Palmer,  178. 

Pdle,  189. 

Pahala,  Plantation  of,  196  et  seq. 

Poi,  205. 

Palace  (Honolulu),  208. 

Pali,  209. 

Punch  Bowl,  213. 

Palace  Hotel,  223,  236. 

Petrihed  Forest,  California,  226,  227. 
Pajaro,  232,  233-34. 

Philips,  Dr.,  237. 

Priest’s,  242,  243,  244. 

Pyramid,  Lake,  265. 

Promontory  Point,  265. 

Prestons,  the.  Salt  Lake  City,  266. 

Pike’s  Peak,  293,  305,  324. 

Palmer,  General  W.  J.,  295  et  seq. 

Pueblo,  296,  310  et  seq. 

Poncho  Pass,  297. 

Pinos,  Los,  Creek,  306,  309. 
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Princeton,  Mount,  317. 

Platte  Eiver,  317  et  seq.,  326. 

Parks  of  Colorado,  317. 

Plains,  the,  322  et  seq.,  324. 

Public  Schools,  327,  332. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  343. 

Pullman,  city  of,  356  et  seq.,  383. 
Pullman,  Mr.,  364. 

Porter,  Mr.,  374. 

Powell,  Dr.  Hunter,  394,  395,  396. 
Pittsburg,  city  of,  400  et  seq. 

Point  of  Eocks,  416. 

Q. 

Quebec,  43. 

Quetzalcoatl,  220. 

R. 

Kichmond,  Va.,  1. 

Koyal  Victoria  Hotel,  10. 

Eanche,  40. 

Eandolph,  Mr.  and  Col.,  41. 

Eiley,  Bishop  (City  of  Mexico),  45,  46, 
56,  57. 

Eomero,  Senor,  56,  60,  61,  63. 

Eandolph,  Miss,  81. 

Eandolph,  John,  83. 

Eussell,  David,  93. 

Eiley,  Captain,  of  Steamboat  City  of 
Vicksburg,  95. 

Eichardson,  Mr.,  97. 

Eobinson,  Mrs.  Anna,  106,  107,  108. 
Eobinson,  Mr.,  106. 

Eobinson,  Archie,  107-109. 

Eobinson,  Frank  (colored),  108. 

Eeed,  Eev.  Mr.,  109. 

Eichards,  Col.  James  E.,  125. 

Eichards,  Lieut.,  125. 

Eainier,  Mount,  145,  156. 

Eoss,  Mrs.  Gertie,  157. 

Eoseburg,  161-162. 

Eice,  Dr.  162. 

Eepublic,  Steamer,  168. 

Eogers,  Mr.,  187  et  seq.,  193  et  seq. 

Euth,  Princess,  189,  214,  215. 

Eussian  Eiver,  224-226. 

Ealston,  Mr.,  229,  236. 


Eedwood  City,  229. 

Eathbone,  Mr.,  229. 

Eedwood  Tree  Groves,  231. 

Eattlesnake  Hill,  244. 

Eoyal  Arches  (Yosemite),  245  et  seq. 
Eed  Mountain  (Yosemite),  250  et  seq. 
Eobinson  (Stage  Driver),  Lake  Tahoe, 
262.  ■ 

Eeynolds,  Corbin  M.,  269. 

Eosalie,  Mount,  Col.,  288. 

Eoyal  Gorge,  Col.,  296,  306,  316, 

Ehett,  Col.,  316. 

Eaces,  distinction  of,  322. 

Ehyno,  Mr.,  331,  333. 

Eexford,  Dr.,  385-386. 

Eock  Island,  335  et  seq.,  339. 

Eoss,  Ex-Governor,  362. 

Eobinson,  Ex-Governor,  372. 

Eussell,  Jimmy,  413. 

Eockfish  Gap,  414. 

Eoanoke  Valley,  414. 

s. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  2. 

St.  Philip’s  Church,  2. 

Sumpter,  Fort,  2. 

St.  Johns,  Steamer,  2. 

St.  Johns  Eiver,  3 et  seq. 

Southern  Steamboat  and  Eailroad  Line,  3. 
Sanford,  Florida,  4. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  5. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  5. 

Shenandoah  Co.,  Va..  9. 

Spanish  Consul,  Nassau,  10. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  11  et  seq. 

Santa  Barbara  Plantation,  Cuba,  17  etseq. 
Springer,  Mr.,  U.  S.  Consulate,  Havana, 
28. 

Southern  Cross,  Constellation  of,  33,  39. 
Sapodillas,  40. 

Strother,  Col.  David,  in  Mexico  City,  42 
et  seq.,  81,  50,  62. 

Scott,  Mr.,  58. 

School,  City  of  Mexico,  62. 

Shadtles,  Mr.,  73. 

St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  85. 
Scandinavian  Mythology,  Carnival,  New 
Orleans,  89. 
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St.  Louis  Cemetery,  New  Orleans,  89. 

St.  Francis  River,  95. 

Sinclair,  Mr.,  96. 

St.  Mary’.s,  103. 

St.  Genevieve,  103. 

St.  Louis,  City  of,  103  et  seq.,  118. 

Shaw’s  Garden,  104. 

Stoffer,  hlr.,  105. 

Smith,  Col.  Tredwell,  106. 

Senseney,  Ned,  108. 

Smith,  Bob,  108,  134. 

Santa  F4,  111,  121  et  seq.,  233,  306. 

St.  .Joseph,  Mo.,  112,  116,  117  et  seq. 
Simpson,  Willie,  112,  113. 

Sargent,  123. 

San  Francisco,  130,  132,  133  et  seq.,  174 
et  seq.,  221. 

Sierra  Madre,  Villa,  130,  131. 

Sierra  Santa  Monica,  130,  131. 

San  Gabriel  Mountains,  130. 

Smith,  Col.  Geo.  II.,  131. 

Smith,  Rev.  Geo.,  131. 

Sandwich  Islands,  131, 134, 136, 158,  173, 
179  et  seq.,  416. 

San  Joaquin  River  and  Valley,  132,  238, 
253,  258,  259. 

Sierra  Nevada,  132. 

Seattle,  134,  143. 

Scotland,  140. 

Scandinavia,  140,  248. 

Swain,  Judge,  142. 

St.  Helena,  Mount,  145,  156. 

Sandstorm  on  Columbia  River,  151 . 
Stonaker,  Major,  151. 

St.  Elias,  Mount,  156. 

Salem,  Oregon,  158  et  seq. 

Schultze,  Mr.,  158,  165. 

Sitka,  158. 

Smith,  Mr.  and  ex-Gov.,  162. 

Skip  with,  Mr.,  164. 

Severance,  Mr.,  Consul  at  San  Francisco, 
176,  178. 

Spreckles,  Col.  Claus,  178,  183,  185,  201, 
216. 

Severance,  Mr.  (of  Hilo),  184,  188,  189, 

190. 

Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  198,  199. 
Sprecklesville,  200. 

Salt  Lake,  200,  234. 


Sj'dney,  Australia,  223. 

San  Rafael,  224. 

Santa  Rosa,  224. 

San  Jose,  228,  230. 

San  Mateo,  229. 

Stanford,  Mr.,  229. 

Sweeney,  Mr.,  229. 

Santa  Clara,  229,  230,  234. 

Santa  Cruz,  230,  231. 

Sacramento  City,  234,  237,  259  et  seq. 
Silver,  II.  C.,  235. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  235,  236,  260. 

San  Pablo  Bay,  236. 

Sonora,  243,  244. 

Switzerland,  248. 

Sentinel  Rock,  248  et  seq. 

South  Dome  (Yosemite),  249  et  seq. 

Snow,  Mr.  and  Hotel,  252. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  266. 

Salt  Lake  City,  267  et  seq. 

Smith,  Joseph  (Mormon),  274  et  seq. 
Sherman,  284. 

Sherwood,  Mr.,  287. 

Spindle,  Tom,  289  el  seq. 

South  Arkansas  or  Salida,  300. 

Sawatch  Range,  Col.,  304. 

Shavano,  Mount,  304. 

Spanish  Peaks,  305,  311. 

Sierra  Blanca,  305,  311. 

San  Louis  Valley  or  Park,  305,  310,  314, 
317. 

San  Antonio,  Col.,  306. 

Sangre  di  Cristo  Range,  306,  314. 
Silverton,  307. 

San  Juan  River,  307. 

Silver  Cliff,  312  ei  seq.,  317. 

Soda  and  Iron  Springs,  316. 

South  Park,  317. 

St.  Paul,  337  et  seq. 

Snelling,  Fort,  339. 

St.  Anthony,  Falls  of,  340. 

Sheridan,  General  Phil.,  361. 

Stone,  Mr.,  362. 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  362. 

Simpson,  Mr.,  365. 

Swing,  Dr.,  368. 

Springfield,  111.,  371  et  seq. 

Stuart,  Major,  372. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  389. 
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Snickers’  Gap,  414. 

Susquehanna,  414. 

T. 

Tuscumbia,  5. 

Tallahassee,  5,  6. 

Tacon,  Havana,  19. 

Tabasco,  33. 

Theatrical  Troupe,  34. 

Thompson,  Col.,  47,  58,  392,  394,  395. 
Tezcuco,  Lake  of,  52. 

Tacubaya,  52,  54,  55. 

Trevino,  General,  65. 

Thompson,  Miss,  65. 

Tucker,  Ellis,  75. 

Tucker,  Col.  Beverly,  75. 

Tuspan,  80. 

Tampico,  80. 

Turner,  Mrs.,  81,  85. 

Turenne,  Town  of,  97. 

Tiptonville,  100. 

Topeka,  119. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  128. 

Tucson,  128. 

Tatoosh  Island,  139. 

Townsend,  Port,  142  et  seq. 

Tacoma,  143,  144. 

The  Three  Sisters,  Mounts,  156. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  157,  164. 

Thayer,  Geo.,  161. 

Tabu,  181. 

Townsend,  Mr.,  202,  210. 

Taro,  205,  209. 

Tamalpais,  Mount,  224. 

Talbott,  Col.  and  Mrs.,  229,  232,  235,  237 
et  seq.,  273,  289  el  seq.,  300,  350  et  seq., 
370,  378. 

Tahoe  Lake,  224. 

Tuolumne  Big  Trees,  246. 

Three  Brothers,  247  et  seq. 

Tahoe  Lake,  261,  262,  263. 

Truckee,  261,  262. 

Truckee  Kiver,  264,  265. 

Tabernacle,  the  Mormon,  267  et  seq. 
Temple,  the  (Mormon),  267  et  seq. 
Taylor,  President  (Mormon),  268,  269, 
272. 


Tithing-House  (Mormon),  272. 

Twin  Lakes,  303. 

Toltec  Gorge,  306,  309,  310. 

Thom,  Dr.  Pembroke,  352. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  355. 

Turpie,  Judge,  375. 

Toledo,  387-388,  389. 

Titusville,  Penn.,  400. 

u. 

Uxmal,  Ruins  of,  32. 

Umqua  River  and  Valley,  162. 

Utah  Territory,  265  et  seq. 

Ute  Pass,  295. 

Ute  Indians,  307. 

V. 

Valentine,  Mr.,  7. 

Volante,  15. 

Vickars,  15  et  seq..  General  and  Consul, 
Cuba. 

Vera  Cruz,  28,  36,  37  et  seq.,  42,  72,  74, 
78. 

Variety  Troupe,  34. 

Vicksburg,  86,  90,  91,  93. 

Vicksburg,  Steamboat,  City  of,  92  et  seq. 
Virginia,  133,  222. 

Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  135, 136, 139, 
140,  141. 

Vancouver  Island,  139. 

Vancouver,  Fort,  149,  157,  165. 

Victoria,  Queen,  215. 

Virgin  Tears  Fall,  247. 

Vernal  Falls  (Yosemite),  250  ei  seq. 
Veta  Pass,  305,  310,  410. 

w. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  1. 

Weldon,  1. 

Webster,  Daniel,  2. 

Wilaka,  4. 

West  Indies,  6. 

Wisconsin,  9. 

Washington,  Mr.,  Vice  Consul,  Matanzas, 
15. 
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Wood,  Kev.  Thos.  B.,  30  el  seg.;  in  Mexico, 
48. 

Windsor  Castle,  44. 

Walker,  Dr.  Cornelius,  45,  131. 

AVhiting,  Col.,  73,  74. 

Wilson,  Mr.,  75-76,  85. 

White,  Steamboat,  94. 

Washita  River,  95. 

White  River,  95. 

Wells,  Carson,  96. 

Ware,  Charlie,  107,  111. 

WTieat,  Dr.,  108. 

Ward,  Henry  P.,  109. 

Wright,  Uriel,  110. 

Washington  Territory,  124,  136. 
Wallace,  Mr.,  128,  134,  140. 
Walla-Walla,  135,  148,  152  el  seg. 
Willamette,  145,  158  el  seq. 

Wandering  Jew,  149. 

Wells,  Mr.,  152. 

Wills,  Rev.  Dr.,  153. 

Westminster  Confession,  181. 

Wailuku,  201-202. 

Waikupo,  203. 

Waikiki,  214. 

Washington  Column  (Yosemite),  249 
el  seq. 

Whitney,  Mount  (Yosemite),  249  el  seq. 
Whitehead,  262. 

Winnemucca,  Lake,  265. 


Walker,  the,  House  (Salt  Lake  City),  267. 
Winter  Assembly  Room  (Mormon),  269. 
Weber  Canon,  282. 

Williams  Canon,  295. 

White,  Mrs.  Susan,  304. 

Wigglesworth,  Mr.,  307,  310. 

Wellslager,  Mr.,  331. 

White  Bar  Lake,  343. 

Waubesa,  345. 

Wild  Woods,  Pa.,  408. 

Y. 

Yumurri,  Valley  of,  15. 

Yucatan,  31,  32. 

Yuma,  128. 

Yosemite,  132,  220,  228,  234,  237,  245  el 
seq.,  416. 

Yukon  River,  166. 

Yosemite  Falls,  248  el  seq. 

Young,  Brigham,  271  el  seq. 

Yale,  Mount,  304. 

York  River,  386. 

York,  Pa.,  415. 

z. 

Zelandia,  Steamship,  174  el  seq. 

Zion’s  Co.  M.  I.,  Salt  Lake,  270. 
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